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.  HE  story  of  the  American  Revolution  lias  been  well  and  often 
told,  and  yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  popular  mind 
may  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  but  little 
instructed  in  many  of  the  essential  details  of  that  event,  so  im- 
portant for  every  intelligent  citizen  to  learn.  Very  few  are  ig- 
norant of  the  more  conspicuous  circumstances  of  that  period, 
and  all  who  claim  to  be  well-informed  have  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  war  for  independence.  But  few  even  of  that  intelligent  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  the  bisto- 
rien,  in  their  relation  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  towns  and  cities,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation.  For  example :  the  citizen  of 
Saratoga  may  have  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  memorable  places  in  his  own 
vicinage,  and  of  the  incidents  which  have  hallowed  them,  yet  how  puzzled  he 
would  be  if  asked  to  tell  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  his  more  inquisitive  children, 
upon  what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad  plain,  or  in  what  mount- 
ain gorge,  occurred  the  battles  of  Rocky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs, 
or  the  Co^pens.  These  are  places  widely  known  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  events  connected  with  them  form  as  important  bnks  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances whiob  were  developed  in  the  prioress  of  the  colonies  toward  independ- 
ence, as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  upon  the  plain  at  Saratoga. 
Among  this  class,  claiming  to  be  generally  informed,  but  ignorant  in  many  partic- 
ulars, especially  in  relation  to  the  character  and  situation  of  localities,  the  writer 
places  himself;  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  places,  and  of  the  men  who  are  identified  with  the  Revolution,  the 
reader  is  partially  indebted  for  the  pages  which  follow  this  confession. 

To  obtain  this  accurate  ohorographical  knowledge  of  our  early  history  as  a  oonfsd- 
eration  of  states,  was  not  the  only  incentive  to  undertake  a  jonrney  to  the  battle- 
iieMs  and  other  localities  hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  My  limited 
observation  had  perceived  many  remaining  physical  vestiges  of  that  struggle.     Half- 
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hidden  moands  of  old  redoubts ;  the  ruined  walls  of  some  stronger  fortifioation;  dilap- 
idated buildings,  neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patriots  met  for  shelter  or  in 
council;  and  living  men,  who  had  borne  the  musket  and  knapsack  day  after  day  in 
that  conflict,  occasionally  passed  under  the  eye  of  my  casual  apprehension.  For 
years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm  those  precious  things  of  our  cherished  house- 
hold, that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  remote  pos- 
terity. I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our  people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  rever- 
ence for  the  things  of  the  past ;  that  the  glowing  future,  all  sunlight  and  eminence, 
absorbed  their  thoughts  and  energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and  dim 
valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had  journeyed.  I  knew  that  the  invisible 
fingers  of  decay,  the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of  Mammon,  unrestrained 
in  their  operations  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep  away 
every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  the.  limner  was  abroad. 
I  knew  that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  were  fast  fading  away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials 
and  triumphs  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.  Other  men,  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the  ap- 
parently shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I  looked  with  such  covetous  delight, 
except  to  pick  up  a  grain  here  and  there  for  special  preservation.  I  knew  that  the 
vigorous  reapers  who  had  garnered  the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let 
fall  from  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded  with  choice  grain,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  as  a  gleaner,  carefully  gather  up  what  they  had  left  behind,  and 
add  the  winnings  to  their  store.  Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed 
the  reapers,  they  seem  to  have  *'  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
me,  that  I  might  glean  them,"  for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promised.  I  have  '^  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  I  have  gleaned," 
and  here  is  my  "  ephah  of  barley." 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  "plan  for  presenting  the  result  of  these  labors  to  the 
public  in  an  acceptable  form  many  difficulties  were  perceptible.  Other  histories  of 
our  Revolution  had  been  written,  embellished,  and  read ;  what  could  be  produced 
more  attractive  than  they  ?  The  exciting  literature  of  the  day,  ranging  in  its  in- 
toxicating character  from  the  gross  pictures  of  sensual  life  drawn  by  the  French  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  to  the  more  refined,  but  not  less  intoxicating  works  of  popular  and 
esteemed  novelists,  so  cheaply  published  and  so  widely  diffused,  has  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  dissipation  throughout  our  land,  destructive,  in  its  tendency,  to 
sober  and  rational  desires  for  imbibing  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  young, 
where  this  dissipation  is  most  rife,  and  deleterious  in  its  effects,  it  seemed  most  desi- 
rable to  have  the  story  of  our  Revolution  known  and  its  salutary  teachings  pondered 
and  improved,  for  they  will  be  the  custodians  of  our  free  institutions  when  the  active 
men  of  the  present  generation  shall  step  aside  into  the  quiet  shadows  of  old  age. 
Next  to  tales  of  love  and  gallantry,  the  young  mind  is  most  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveler.  The  woof  of  our  history  is  too  sacred  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
tinsel  filling  of  fiction,  and  we  should  have  too  high  a  regard  for  truth  to  seek  the 
potential  aid  of  its  counterfeit  in  gaining  audience  in  the  ear  of  the  million ;  but  to 
the  latter  tase  we  may  consistently  pay  court,  and  in  behalf  of  sober  history,  use  its 
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power  in  disputing  for  the  preference  with  the  tourist.  Aa  my  journey  was  among 
scenes  and  things  hallowed  to  the  feelings  of  every  American,  I  felt  a  hope  that  a 
record  of  the  pilgrimage,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  facts  of  past  history,  would 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  to  the  perusal  of  the  chronicles  of  our  Revolution 
many  who  could  not  be  otherwise  decoyed  into  the  apparently  arid  and  flowerless 
domains  of  mere  history.  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  record  of  the  tour 
to  the  important  localities  of  the  Revolution  a  leading  feature  in  the  work.  Here 
another  difficulty  was  encountered.  So  widely  scattered  are  those  localities,  and  so 
simultaneous  were  many  of  the  events,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the  journey 
must  necessarily  break  up  the  chronological  unity  of  the  history,  and,  at  times, 
produce  some  confusion.  To  give  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  relics  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  fragmentary  notes, 
would  deny  to  the  work  the  charm  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  thus  almost  wholly  re- 
move the  prime  object  in  view  in  giving  such  narrative.  The  apparently  less  objec- 
tionable course  was  chosen,  and  the  history  was  broken  into  fragments,  arranged, 
in  the  exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  each  locality  was  visited, 
the  fragments  individualized  as  much  as  possible^  yet  always  maintaining  a  tie 
of  visible  relationship  with  the  whole.  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student  which  this  plan  suggests,  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  Ana- 
lytical Index  at  the  close  of  the  work,  while  the  narrative  of  the  tour  remains  un- 
broken, except  by  the  continually  recurring  appendices  of  history.  How  far  this 
arrangement  shall  accomplish  the  desired  result  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  determine. 

To  collect  the  pictorial  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  I  traveled  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  im- 
portant place  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war ;  yet,  in  all  that  long  and 
devious  journey,  through  cities  and  villages,  amid  mountains  and  vast  pine  forests, 
along  rivers  and  over  fertile  plantations,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  with  no 
passport  to  the  confidence,  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  except  such  as  the  object  of  my  errand  afforded,  and  communing  with 
men  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade,  I  never  experienced  an  unkind  word  or 
cold  repulsion  of  manner.  On  the  contrary,  politeness  always  greeted  my  first  sal- 
utation, and,  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  announced,  hospitality  and  friendly 
jtervices  were  freely  bestowed.  Every  where  the  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are 
cherished  with  devotional  earnestness,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  these  things 
abounds,  though  kept  quiescent  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  To  those  who 
thus  aided  and  cheered  me  in  my  enterprise,  I  here  proffer  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
can  not  name  them  all,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they  will  ever  remain  cher- 
ished **  pictures  on  memory's  wall." 

It  has  been  said  that  "diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  a  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself"  Neither  labor  nor  care  has  been  spared  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible.  It  has  imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to  assert  the 
contrary.  In  the  various  histories  of  the  same  events  many  discrepancies  appear  ; 
These  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  documentary  and  other  reliable 
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testimony ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  believed 
to  be  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  available 
labors  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  always  accrediting  the  source 
from  whence  facts  were  derived.  I  have  aimed  to  view  men  and  events  with  an 
impartial  eye,  censuring  friends  when  they  deserved  censure,  and  commending  en- 
emies when  truth  and  justice  demanded  the  tribute.  The  historical  events  recorded 
were  those  of  a  family  quarrel  concerning  vital  principles  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
wisely  did  a  sagacious  English  statesman  console  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  reflection,  "We  have  been  subdued,  it  is  true,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  which  achieved  the  victory  were  nurtured  by*  English  blood  ; 
Old  England,  upon  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  beaten  only  by  Young 
England,  in  America." 

In  the  pictorial  department,  special  care  has  been  observed  to  make  faithful  de- 
lineations of  fact.  If  a  relic  of  the  Revolution  was  not  susceptible  of  picturesque 
effect  in  a  drawing,  without  a  departure  from  truth,  it  has  been  left  in  its  plainness, 
for  my  chief  object  was  to  illustrate  the  subject,  not  merely  to  embellish  the  book.  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  features  of  things  as  I  found  them,  whether  homely 
or  charming,  and  have  sought  to  delineate  all  that  fell  in  my  way  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  engravings  numerous,  and  no 
larger  than  perspicuity  demanded,  else  the  work  would  be  filled  with  pictures  to 
the  exclusion  of  essential  reading  matter. 

The  plans  of  military  movements  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  British  sources, 
for  very  few  were  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  Continental  service.  These  appear 
to  be  generally  pretty  correct,  so  far  as  they  represent  the  immediate  movements 
of  the  armies  in  actual  conflict ;  but  the  general  topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  engineers,  was  quite  defective.  I  have  endeavored  to  detect  and  correct  their 
inaccuracies,  either  in  the  drawings  or  in  the  illustrative  descriptions. 

With  these  general  remarks  respecting  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  work, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reading  public.  If  a  perusal  of  its  pages  shall  afibrd  at^ 
much  pleasure  and  profitable  knowledge  as  were  derived  from  the  journey  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  press,  the  effort  has  not  been  unfruitful 
of  good  results.  With  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  true  patriotism, 
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[An  Analytical  Index  may  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  the  second  Tolume.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fbt  o'er  jon  szure  main  Ihy  view  exwnd, 
Where  seas  and  skies  in  bine  coaritaion  blend: 
Lo,  Ihere  a  mightj  realm,  bj  Heaven  design'd, 
The  last  retreat  for  poot,  oppreBs'd  manltinJ; 
Foim'd  witb  that  pomp  wbicb  marks  ifae  band  ditine, 
And  clotbes  jon  vault,  whore  worlds  unnumber'd  shine- 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeur  spread ; 
Here  cloudy  forests  cast  eiernal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  moimtains  brave, 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  apresd  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll, 
And  fairer  losler  parples  round  the  pale. 

Timothy  Dwioht. 

VERY  nation  eminent  for  its  lefine- 
meat,  digplayed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  had  its  heroic  age  ;  a 
period  when  its  firet  phyncal  and 
moral   conquetts  wers  achieved. 
and  when  rude  society,  with  al! 
its  impurities,  was  fused  and  re- 
fined in  the  crucible  of  progress 
When  civilization  lirst  set  up  its 
standard  as  a  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  north- 
ward of  the   Bahamas  and   the 
great  Gulf,  and  the  contests  for 
possession  began  between  the  wild 
Aborigines,  who  thrust  no  spade 
into  the  soil,  no  sickle  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delvers 
from  the  Old  World,  who  came  with  the  light  of  Christianity  to  plant 
'fCviK.*        "  ""*  ^"'P''"^  """^  redeem  the  wilderness  by  cultivatJDn,  then  commenced 
\  ^^^''       '^°  heroic  age  of  America.     It  ended  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  in 
','.  i  the  eighteenth  century,  was  accomplished  ;  when  the  bond  of  vassalage  lo 

Great  Britain  was  severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  the  thirteen  confed- 
erated States  ratified  a  federal  Constitution,  and  upon  it  laid  the  broad  found- 
ation of  our  Republic. 
Those  ancient  civilizations,  registered  by  the  stylus  of  history,  were  mere  gleamings  of 
morning  compared  with  the  noontide  radiance  which  now  lights  up  the  Western  World  ; 
sad  even  the  more  modern  nations  of  Europe,  brilliant  as  they  appear,  have  so  many  dark 
spots  upon  the  disk  of  their  enlightenment,  that  their  true  glory  is  really  less  than  that  of 
the  waxing  Star  in  the  West.      These  ancient  and  modern  civilizations,  now  past  or  al 
their  culminating  points,  were  the  results  of  the  slow  progress  of  centuries  ;  the  heroic  age 
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of  America,  meteor-like,  was  brilliant  and  rapid  in  its  course,  occupying  the  space  of  only 
a  century  and  a  half  of  time  from  the  permanent  implanting  of  a  British  colony,  weak  and 
dependent,  to  the  founding  of  our  government,  which,  like  Pallas  Athena,  was,  at  its  birth, 
full  panoplied,  strong,  eminently  individXial  in  its  character,  and  full  of  recuperative  energies. 
The  head  of  Britannia  was  cleft  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  its  teeming 
brain  leaped  the  full-grown  daughter,  sturdy  and  defiant. 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire,  but  little  inferior 
to  Old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  continent  which  now  forms  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Republic.     The  Aztec  empire,  which  reached  the  acme  of  its  re- 
finement during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fragments  when  Cortez  dethroned 
and  murdered  that  monarch,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  America  :  and  when 

1521.  . 

the  Spaniards  came  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests  northward,  where  all  was 
yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  apprehension,  this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various 
ties  to  the  wild  nations  of  North  America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in 
spreading  the  light  of  civilization  over  the  whole  continent ;  yet  they  were  not  only  denied 
this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race  which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Eu- 
ropean refinement  in  Florida  and  among  the  Mobilian  tribes,  and  to  shed  the  illumination 
of  their  dim  Christianity  over  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North,  M'as  their  own  bright  light 
extinguished.  The  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of  debasement  by 
the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  they  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignifi- 
cant atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  empires  of  the  Old  World 
with  that  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  believed  that,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Aztecs  subdued  the  more  ancient  people 
of  the  Mexican  valley  and  founded  Tenochtitlan,*  a  handful  of  rough,  half-civilized  adven- 
turers from  the  wintery  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  neighboring  main,  driven  by  adverse  winds 
they  knew  not  whither,  touched  upon  the  bbak  shores  of  Labrador,  and  traversed  the  Amer- 
ican continent  southward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and,  it  may  be,  the  capes  of  Virginia.''' 
These  supposed  first  modern  discoverers  of  America  were  the  children  vof  the  **  mighty  Fea 
kings*'  of  the  Teutonic  romances — ^the  Scandinavian  reguli^  who,  scorning  to  own  Gorm 
the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  as  masters,  forsook 
their  country  and  colonized  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  whence 
they  sent  forth  piratical  expeditions,  which  became  a  terror  to  Western  Europe.  They 
traded  as  well  as  plundered,  and  by  commerce  and  conquest  became  potential.  Every  coast 
was  visited  by  their  squadrons,  either  for  war  or  traffic.  They  swept  over  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  the  best  portions  of  Gaul.*     They  invaded 

the  British  Islands,  and  placed  the  renowned  Canute  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred. 

Long  before  Christianity  had  shed  its  genial  rays  over  their  frozen  territory  of  the 
North,  and  banished  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan  worship,  the  lamp  of  learning  had  been 


*  This  city  was  founded  aboat  the  year  1210,  and  was  afterward  called  MexicOj  which  signifies  the  place 
nf  Mexitlij  the  Aztec  god  of  war.  The  present  capital  of  Mexico  is  upon  the  site  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  Aztecs,  at  that  time,  were  settled  in  Lower  California.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes.  The 
Mexican  tribe  wandered  off  southward,  subdued  the  Toltecs,  and  founded  the  city  around  which  the  whole 
Aztec  nation  subsequently  gathered.  The  Toltecs  were  far  more  refined  than  their  conquerors,  and  from 
members  of  that  dispersed  nation  the  Aztecs  were  first  made  acquainted  with  painting,  sculpture,  astronomy, 
and  many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  working  in  metals,  building  bridges  and  aqueducts,  agriculture,  &c. 

'  See  note  on  page  65,  vol.  ii. 

'  Charles  III.,  called  the  Simple,  the  eighth  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  ceded  to  Rolf  or  RoDo, 
one  of  the  Northmen  chiefs,  the  large  province  called  by  them  Normandy.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  918.  Rollo  and  his  subjects  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  the  guardians  of  France  against 
further  invasion  from  the  Northmen. 
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taken  from  the  cloisters  of  the  South  and  placed  within  their  temples,  and  upon  dieary 
and  deflcdate  Iceland  and  Norway  civilization  erected  its  humanizing  altars.  Ardent^  im- 
aginative,  and  devotional,  they  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  it  became  to  them  really 
a  **  Star  in  the  East,"  leading  to  where  **  the  infant  Jesus  laid."  It  was  not  to  them  so 
much  a  personal  treasure  to  be  valued  for  its  immortal  blessings,  as  a  glorious  idea  full  of 
temporal  advantage.  It  became  an  intense  passion,  not  a  sober  belief,  and  its  warmth  gen- 
erated mighty  events.  Among  them  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  its  birth  and  early  nurture  ; 
and  in  those  unholy  wars  against  the  possessors  of  the  land  of  Palestine  and  of  the  sepulcher 
of  Christ,  called  the  Crusades,  which  shook  the  nations  during  three  consecutive  centuries, 
these  Northmen  furnished  the  bravest  leaders. 

From  such  a  people,  possessed  of  every  attribute  necessary  to  the  successful  founding  of 
new  empires,  having  the  ocean  pathway  to  a  broad  and  fertile  continent  made  clear  before 
them,  what  great  results  might  not  be  expected  ?  But,  with  the  prize  just  within  their 
grasp,  they,  too,  were  dem'ed  the  honor  of  first  peopling  our  land  ;  yet  their  mixed  descend- 
ants,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  now  possess  it.  It  is  supposed  that  they  attempted  settlements, 
but  failed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  their  voyages  were  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
in  the  songs  of  their  bards  or  the  sagas  of  their  romancers.  For  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  voyages  of  those  navigators,  America  was  an  unknown  region ;  it  had  no 
place  upon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island  without  a  name,  nor  in  the  most  acute  ge- 
ographical theories  of  the  learned.'  It  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  an  humble  wool-carder 
of  Grenoa  to  make  it  known  to  the  world. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  peninsula  of  Southwestern  Europe.  The 
incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Eprope  and  the 
pTomises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The  rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in 
Rome,  when  that  empire  overshadowed  the  known  world  ;  when  it  fell  into  fragments,  the 
Italian  cities  continued  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
become  independent  kingdoms  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly  outstripping  them  in 
power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  particular,  engaged  in  efibrts  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was  the  only  highway  for  such  commerce  toward 
which  they  could  look  with  a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  inter- 
posed their  obstacles;  the  belief  that  a  belt  of  impassable  heat  girdled  the  earth  at  the 
equator  intimidated  mariners,  and  none  were  willing  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  beyond  which 
was  the  fancied  region  of  fire. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England),  having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  received  much  information  concerning  the  mineral  riches  and  fertility 
of  Guinea  and  other  portions  of  the  coast.  The  idea  of  making  discoveries  along  the  Afri- 
can shores  filled  his  mind,  and  on  his  return  to  Portugal  he  abandoned  the  court,  retired  to 
a  secluded  spot  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  full  view  of  the  ocean,  and  drawing  around  him 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom,  pursued  geographical  and  nautical  inquiries 
with  untiring  zeal.     He  became  convinced  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and  that  the 

'  "  The  [Atlantic]  Ocean,"  observes  Xerif  al  Edrisi,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  quoted  by  Irving,  "  en- 
circles the  altimate  bonnds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  is  anknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
verify  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profound  depth,  and  frequent  tempests ;  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and  its  haughty  vrinds ;  yet  there 
tre  many  islands  in  it,  some  of  vrhioh  are  peopled  and  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mariner  who  dares 
to  enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or,  if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of 
departiiig  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintain 
themselves  without  breaking,  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  plow  through  them." 

B 
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ladies  might  be  reached  hj  doubling  its  moat  Kutherly  beullaadB.     Expeditions  were  fitted 

out ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azoie  Isl&ndB  were  diseovered  ;  Cape  Bojador  was  passed  ; 

the  tropical  region  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  temm  ;  and  at  length  the  lofty  prom- 
ontory which  termiDates  Africa  on  the  south,  was  descried.  It  was  bailed  as  a  hw 
binger  of  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  on  that  account  King  John  gave 

it  the  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Spaniards  were  also  making 
m&ritinie  discoveries  at  the  same  time, 
but  Lisbon  was  the  point  of  great  at- 
traction to  the  learned,  the  curious, 
and  the  adventurons,  who  were  desir- 
ous to  engage  in  the  expeditions  then 
continually  fitting  out  there.  Among 
them  came  Christopher  Columbus,  or 
Colombo,  a  native  of  Genoa,  then  in 
the  vigor  of  maturity.'  Already  he 
had  made  many  a  perilous  voyage 
upon  the  ocean,  having  engaged  in 
the  life  of  a  mariner  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
for  such  pursuits  was  early  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  in  the  Univernty 
of  Pavia  he  was  allowed,  by  a  short 
course  of  study,  ta  obtain  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation, 
and  of  the  Latin  language,  to  enable 
him  to  make  those  sciences  afterward 
subservient  to  his  genius.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  nautical  career 
to  his  landing  in  Portugal,  his  histoiy 
\i  very 

'  There  is  some  obsonritj  and  doabt  respecting  the  precise  year  in  which  Colombos  was  born.  Maooi, 
in  hii  History  of  the  New  World,  places  it  in  1416.  Mr.  Irving,  relyiog  upon  the  authority  of  Bomaldei, 
who  says  that  "he  died  in  1506,  Id  a  good  old  ago,  at  the  ago  of  seventy,  a  little  more  or  less,"  places  it 
in  1436,  which  would  make  him  about  Corty-eigbt  years  old  when  ho  landed  in  Portugal. 

'  This  peculiar  signature  of  Coliiroboa  is  attached  to  various  documents  written  by  him  mbsequent  to 
his  first  voyage.  It  was  oustomary.  in  his  time,  to  precede  a  ngnature  wilh  the  initials  (and  sometimes  wilh 
the  words  in  full)  of  some  [uoui  ejaculation.  We  accordingly  find  the  signamre  of  Colombos  with  initial 
prefixes,  thus : 


ol^EHTN^- 


The  interpretation  is  supposed  t< 
ChriMt,  Mary,  JatrpK.     The  xpo  ai 


X    M    Y 

Xpo  FERENS 
be  "  Sancta !  Sancta,  Ave,  Sancta !  Cbristo,  Maria,  Toeeph ;"  id  al, 

e  Greek  letters;  the  word  FEBENS  Roman  capitals.     X,  or  a  cross, 

is  the  sign  for  Cbristo  or  CbJ^t,  and  x/»  "»  «i  abbreviation  of  xpwrot,  anointed,  and  expressed  the  first 
and  chief  portion  of  the  Christian  name  of  Colombos.  The  Latin  word /emu  (bearing,  oanying,  or  en- 
during) expressed  not  only  the  latter  portion  irf  his  mune,  but  also  his  ohat»cter,  aecording  to  his  own  lofty 
conceptions  of  his  mission.  He  believed  himself  to  be  Chruloftrtiu,  Christ-bearer  or  Gospel-bearer,  to 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  an  nnkoown  world.     It  may  be  added,  that  Colombo  (Columbus),  a  dove  or 
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In  person,  Colambus  was  tall  and  commanding ;  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning  and 
graceful  for  one  anaccustomed  to  the  polish  of  courts  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  rituals  of  his  religion.  His  piety  was  not  a  mere  form,  but  an  ele- 
vated and  solemn  enthusiasm,  bom  of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
While  in  Lisbon,  he  never  omitted  religious  duties  in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent  of  All  Saints,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  lady  of  rank  named  Donna  Felipa,  the  daughter  of  Monis  de  Palestrello,  an  Italian 
cavalier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry.  They  loved,  and  were  married.  His  wife*s  sister  "was.  married  to  Pedro  Correo, 
a  navigator  of  note.  In  the  family  of  his  mother-in-law  he  learned  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyages  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  charts,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  navigator 
she  delivered  to  Columbus.  These  possessions  awakened  new  aspirations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  made  himself  familiar,  by  study  and  large  experience,  with  all  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and,  in  common  with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  respecting  the  existence  of  a  conti- 
nent beyond  a  glorious  island  called  Atlantis,*  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward,  of  Europe. 
Such  a  continent  was  necessary  to  make  hia  own  geographical  theory  perfect.  The  gor- 
geous pictures  of  Zipango  or  Cipangi  and  Cathay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  drawn  by 
Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  also  excited  his  warn)  imagination ;  and  the  alleged  appari- 
tions of  land  seen  to  the  westward  by  the  people  of  the  Canary  Isles  were  treasured  in  his 
mind  as  great  realities.'  His  comprehensive  genius  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent. the- 
ory, and  his  bold  spirit  stood  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  his  genius.  He  based  his  whole 
theory  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might 
be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite  points. 

pigeon,  was  doubtless  jissociated,  in  his  imagination,  with  the  carrier-bird,  and  had  its  due  weight,  not  only 
in  his  conceptions  of  his  destiny,  bat  in  forming  his  sign-manual.  The  signature  to  his  will  is  £L  ALMI- 
RANTE  (the  Admiral),  with  the  above  letters,  instead  of  xpo  FERENS. 

^  Ancient  writers  speak  of  an  island  which  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
said  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato^  who  gave  the  first  account  of  it,  sajrs  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  island  was  represented  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  they  were  then  known,  and  beyond  it  was  a  large  continent.  Nine  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time,  this  island  was  thickly  inhabited  and  very  powerful,  its  sway  extending  over  all  Africa,  inclading 
Egypt,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  island  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  by  reason  of  slime  and  shoals.  Learned  men 
of  modem  times  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  such  an  island,  and  suppose  the 
West  India  Islands  to  be  the  higher  portions  of  the  sunken  land.  If  this  belief  is  correct,  then  the  conti- 
nent beyond  was  America. 

Acc<Hrding  to  the  account  given  to  Plato,  Atlantis  was  the  most  productive  region  upon  the  earth.  It 
produced  wine,  graiu,  and  delicious  fruits  in  abundance.  It  had  wide-spread  forests,  extensive  pasture- 
grounds,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hot  springs,  and  every  luxury  for  human  enjoyment.  It  was  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Neptune,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.  It  had  splendid  cities,  rich  and  populous  viUages,  vast  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  equipments 
for  navies.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  island  a  stadium  (six  hundred  and  six  feet  nine  inches)  in  length, 
dedicated  to  Neptune.  It  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orichalcium,  and  ivory.  It  contained  a  golden 
statue  of  Neptune,  representing  the  god  as  standing  in  his  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins  of  his  winged 
steeds.     Such  was  the  ancient  vision. 

*  So  coafideut  were  the  people  of  the  Canaries  that  land  lay  to  the  westward  of  them,  that  they  sought 
sod  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  various  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  A  belief 
was  so  prevalent  that  a  Scottish  priest  named  Brandon  discovered  an  island  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in 
the  sixth  century,  that  maps,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  the  Island  of  St.  Brandon  upon  them.  It  was 
placed  under  the  equator. 


{ 
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This  was  seventy  years  before  Copernicus  announced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  A  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Galileo  was  obliged,  be- 
fore the  court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth,  b 
Columbus  divided  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  according  to  Ptolemy*8 
system,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees. Of  these  he  imagined  that  fifteen  hours  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands  to  the  city  of  Thinos  in  Asia,  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Isl- 
ands, the  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour,  leaving  about  one  eighth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  yet  to  be  explored.  The  extent  of  the  eastern  region  of 
Asia  was  yet  unknown,  although  the  travels  of  Polo  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  extended 
far  beyond  the  Oriental  boundary  of  Ptolemy's  map.  Columbus  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored part  of  Asia  might  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  yet  undefined  circumference  of  the 
earth,  and  that  its  eastern  headlands  might  approach  quite  near  to  those  of  Western  Europe 
and  Africa.  He  therefore  concluded  that  a  navigator,  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia  by  a  far  easier  and  shorter  route  than  following 
the  coast  of  Africa  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fortunately,  he  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of  moderate  breadth, 
so  that  it  might  be  crossed  from  Europe  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  its  actual  extent  would  have  deterred  even  the  bold  enterprise  of  Columbus  from 
attempting  an  exploration  of  its  waters  in  the  small  ships  of  that  day.  Reports  of  strange 
trees,  reeds  of  immense  size,  curiously-carved  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men — ^un- 
like, in  color  and  visage,  any  of  the  known  races  extant — ^having  drifled  ashore  upon  the 
Canary  and  Azore  Islands  by  westerly  winds,  confirmed  him  in  his  belief,  and  a  desire  and 
determination  to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  his  theory  by  an  exploring  voyage  absorbed 
his  whole  attention.  **  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,'*  says  Irving,  «  but  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  Promised  Land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime 
and  lofly  kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  con- 
templated discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  prophecies. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages united  under  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer."'  The  prophetic  passage  in  Polci's 
**  Morgante  Maggiore"  was  to  him  full  of  promise  : 

*'  Kdow  that  this  theory  is  false ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  Western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashionM  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mold, 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set' 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend. 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 


^  Life  and  Voyaget  of  Colun^nu,  ^ 

'  Caipe  and  Abila,  or  Oibraltar,  on  the  Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra,  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  it  being  said,  in  ancient  fable,  that  Hercules  placed  them 
there  as  monuments  of  his  progress  westward^  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass. 
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Well  balanced,  hangs  aknid  the  starry  spheres. 

At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states,  • 

And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 

Bat  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 

To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

Pkbscott^s  translation  of  stanza  229,  230,  canto  xxv. 

While  maturing  his  plans,  Columbus  extended  the  bounds  of  his  observation  and  study  by  a 
Toyage  to  Thule,  or  Iceland,  from  which  remote  point  he  says  he  advanced  one  hundred 
leagues  northward,  penetrated  the  polar  circle,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  belief  that  the  frozen  zone  was  uninhabitable.^  Whether  he  saw,  in  Iceland,  written 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  or  heard  of  them  as  related  by  tradi- 
tion or  chanted  in  songs,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  If  he  did,  it  is  singular,  as 
PresGott  remarks,  that  they  were  pot  cited  by  him  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  while  earn- 
estly pressing  his  suit  for  aid  before  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  pursue  the  route  traversed  by  those 
early  navigators.  He  probably  heard  little  more  than  vague  rumors  of  their  voyages,  such 
as  presented  insufficient  data  even  for  a  plausible  opinion.  His  magnificent  idea  was  all 
his  own,  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  a  few  learned  men,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations 
while  on  this  northern  voyage. 

Filled  with  his  noble  resolutions  and  lofty  anticipations,  Columbus  submitted  the  theory 
on  which  rested  his  belief  in  a  practicable  western  route  to  Asia,  to  Ring  John  the  Second 
of  Portugal.  That  monarch's  sagacity  perceived  the  promised  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  enterprise,  and  he  eagerly  sought  the  counsel  of  his  ministers  and  wise  men.  But 
his  court  and  the  college  of  scientific  sages  could  not  comprehend  the  sublime  project ;  and 
afler  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  during  which  the  Portuguese  meanly  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  clandestinely  of  his  information,  Columbus  quitted  Lisbon  in  disgust,  determined 
to  suboiit  his  proposals  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  whose  wisdom  and 
tiberal  views  were  the  admiration  of  men  of  science  and  learning.  His  wife  was  dead  ;  his 
feelings  had  no  hold  upon  Portugal,  and  he  quitted  it  forever. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1484  when  Columbus  appeared  at  the  Spanish  court.'  It 
was  an  unpropitious  hour,  for  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  were  then  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  the  Moors.  For  a  long  time  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns, 
employing  his  leisure  in  the  alternate  pursxiits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the 
military  campaigns.  He  was  treated  with  great  deference,  and,  afler  much  delay,  a  council 
of  learned  men  were  convened  at  Salamanca  to  consider  his  plans  and  propositions.  After 
mature  deliberation,  they  pronounced  his  scheme  ''vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on 
grounds  too  weak  to  merit  the  support  of  government."  A  minority  of  the  council  were  far 
from  acquiescing  in  this  decision,  and,  with  the  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 

*  In  the  age  of  Colombns,  Greenland  was  laid  down  upon  the  maps  as  a  continuation  or  projection  west- 
vard  of  Scandinavia.  Colambos  discovered  this  error  in  his  northern  voyage,  which*  discovery  was  a  new 
faet  in  support  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  lying  westward  from  Europe,  or  at  least  a  proximity  of  the  east- 
sm  ooaat  of  Asia.  At  that  time  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  far  more  genial  than  at  present, 
•ad  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  latter  country  which'  for  two  or  three  hundred  yean 
have  been  ioe-boond  and  miinhabitable,  were  then  tillable.  Philosophers  of  onr  day,  who  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  care,  have  advanced  a  plausible  theory  whereby  to  explain  this  fact. 

*  It  is  asserted,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  Columbus,  before  going  to  Spain^  made  application  to  the 
•nthorities  of  his  native  city,  Genoa,  for  aid  in  his  enterprise ;  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to  Yenioe,  and  also 
•eat  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  statenientf 
an  true,  they  exhibit  his  perseverance  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  tmtfafal  history  presents  it. 
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tbey  induced  the  soTereigm  to  softea  the  deciRioiM  of  the  couneil  by  a  promise  to  give  the 
propositioB  a  fair  audteoce  when  their  preBsing  state  engagements  should  be  ended.  Co- 
lumbos,  vearied  hj  procrastination,  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  efiecting  any  thing  with  the 
Spanish  court.  He  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  and  made  application  to  two  wealthy  and 
enlightened  Southern  dukes,  who  had  ample  means  at  command.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left  Spain,  to  carry  his  proposals  to  the  King  of  France. 

Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sister  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  the  successor 
ootoberis,  <>f  ^^ii^  monarch  to  the  throne.  She  married  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  old  John  the 
^*'^-  Second  of  Aragon,  and,  associating  him  with  herself  in  the  government,  united  the 
two  monarchies  into  one  great  kingdom,  the  renowned  modem  Spain.  Isabella  was  emi* 
nently  virtuous,  and  her  piety  and  daily  good- 
ness were  the  fruit  of  a  deep  religious  feeling. 
Ferdinand  was  ambitious,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity  with  the  Moors,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  new  kingdom,  by  maritime  discoveries ; 
yet  he  could  not  comprehend  the  vast  plans 
of  Columbus,  and  he  looked  coldly  upon  the 
project.  To  the  pions  sentiments  of  the  qaeen, 
Father  Perez,  a  former  confessor  of  Isabella 
and  a  friend  of  Columbus,  appealed  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  before  the  navigator  had  entered 
the  dominions  of  France,  he  was  summoned 
back  to  the  court,  then  in  the  camp  at  Santa 
'  F^.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  snr- 
render  of  Grenada.  Joy  and  exultation  pet> 
vaded  all  classes.  Columbus  took  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  while  he  excited 
the  acquisitiveness  of  the  nobles  by  reciting  wonderful  tales  of  the  riches  of  Cipangi  and 
Cathay,  he  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  queen  the  glorious  prospect  of  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  over  benighted  heathens,  promising  to  devote  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcber  at  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Paynim.  His  elo- 
quence was  seconded  by  that  of  Louis  de  St,  Angef,  a  favorite  ofliccr  of  the  crown.  The  re- 
ligious zeal  of  Isabella  was  fired,  an^i  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  demands  of  Colam- 
buB,*  she  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 


'  Isabella  was  of  middle  size,  and  well  formed,  wilh  a  fair  complexion,  anbarn  hair,  and  alear,  blue  eyes. 
There  was  a  mingled  gravity  and  sweetneu  in  her  counlensince,  and  a  singulsr  modeslj,  gracing,  as  it 
did,  great  flnDoeu  of  purpose  and  eamestnesa  of  spirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  her  husband,  and 
sludions  of  bis  fame,  yet  she  always  maintained  her  distinot  rights  as  an  aDied  prince.  She  exceeded  him 
in  beauty,  pervonal  dignity,  acateneas  of  genius,  and  grandeur  of  soul.  Combiniug  Ihe  active  and  resolute 
qualities  of  man  wilh  the  softer  charities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlUce  conncils  of  her  hosband, 
imd,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  gloiy,  infused  a  more  lofty  and  geoerooa  temper  into  bis  subtile  and 
calculating  policy. —  Waihington  Irving. 

*  Coltuubus,  in  the  demands  set  forth  in  bis  proposition,  stipulated  for  birascif  and  heirs  the  title  and  au- 
thori^  of  admiral  and  viceroy  over  all  lands  discovered  by  him.  This  demand  was  inadmissible,  yet  the 
navigator  persisted  in  it,  though  it  appeared  an  eSeclual  bar  to  any  BrTangement  with  the  queen.  His 
stipulations  were  finally  acceded  to,  and  Ctdumbus  always  regarded  the  queen  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  general  iacredulity,"  be  said  in  a  letter,  "  the  Almighty  infused  into  the 
qneen,  my  lady,  the  B[nrit  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  while  eveiy  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ex- 
patiating only  on  the  inoonvenience  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the 
■upport  in  her  power."  - 
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petlition.  These  deiaandi  almost  frnslfsled  his  designi,  aad  CoInmbuB  had  again  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Spanish  court,  when,  through 
the  wise  counsels  of  friends,  the  queen's  ob- 
jections were  overcome,  and  the  warmest 
impulses  of  her  nature  aroused.  "  I  will 
'  assume  the  undertaking,"  she  said,  when 
opposed  by  her  husband  and  his  counsel- 
ors, "  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and 
am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray 
the  expense  of  it,  if  the  funds  in  the  treaa- 
nry  shall  appear  inadetjoate." 

All  preliminaries  being    an-anged,   the 
qneen  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  two  ves- 

seK'  and  Columbus,  uded  chiefly  by  the  wealthy  and  enterprising  family  of  the  Pinzons, 

equipped  a  third.      With  this  fee- 
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ble  squadron,  manned  with  timid 
mariners,  Columbus  left  the  little 
port  of  Palos,  upon  the  Tinto  Riv- 
er, in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the 
third  of  August,  1493,  and,  spread- 
ing his  sails  to  an  easterly  breeze, 
turned  his  prow  toward  the  waste 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sua.  He  had  no  reliable 
chart  for  his  guidance,  no  director 
in  hii  course  but  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  the  imperfect  mariner's  com- 
pass, then  used  only  by  a  few  in 


'  Tbe  Tcsaeli  fnmiiheil  by  Isabella  were  only  caniixit,  light  coasting  ahipa,  wilhont  decks,  aud  rurnisbed 
with  oan  like  (he  Booient  gallej*.  The  pictuFe  here  given  is  from  a  low  relief  sculpture,  on  (he  tomb  of 
Fernando  Colombos,  a  ton  of  tbe  oavif^ator,  in  tbe  Csthedral  of  Seville.  Such  a  vessel  would  be  ooDsid- 
ered  qaite  laailequBte  to  perform  a  coaattng  voyage  at  tbe  present  day.  The  larger  vessel,  with  a  deck, 
Itted  oat  by  Cotnmbas  and  bis  friends,  vraa  called  tbe  Santa  Afan'o ,-  the  caravpis  were  named  respect- 
ively Pima  and  Sfiiiii.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  commanded  tba  Ptnto,  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinion  the  Miiia. 
Garcia  Femandei,  tbe  physialBO  of  Paloa,  Bocomponied  the  expedition  as  steward.  The  whole  number  of 
pemrns  that  embarked  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Tbe  whole  expenditure  of  the  queen  in  fitting  out 
ihe  caiavehi  amounted  to  only  seventeen  thousand  florins,  or 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars,*     These  were  small  _      _    -■ 

preparations  for  an  exploring  expedition  of  such  vast  extent  -.     n  "  '-■-■'?'-'"   - 

tsd  importance. 

Tbe  deeceadanls  of  the  Pinzoos  are  still  quite  numerous  in 
[he  vicinity  of  Palos.  When  Mr.  Irving  visited  that  town  in 
1828,  be  saw  tbe  ruins  of  a  family  maosjoa  wbicb  belonged  to 
ooe  of  tbe  two  nnioos  who  sailed  witb  Colombos  on  his  first 
voyage.  Mr.  Irving  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  to  Palos,  tbe 
monssteiy  of  Ribida,  and  other  localities  in  Ihe  vicinity,  by 
/■OS  ftmamdti  Pifiioa,  a  dattndanl  of  tmt  ef  Ihi  annpan- 
ioM  of  Columbtu. 

*  Tbe  pile  of  bnildings  in  this  view,  standing  upon  the  blnlT|  is  the  ancient  Churoh  of  St,  George.     For 
some  misdemeanor,  the  people  of  Palos  were  obliged  to  serve  the  crown  for  one  year  witb  two  aimed  car- 
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navigating  the  pleasant  seas  of  the  Old  World.  After  rarious  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands, 
they  passed  and  lost  sight  of  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  one  of  the  group,  on  Sunday,  the  niuth 
of  September.  Now  Europe  was  left  behind,  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  mylterions  and  un- 
known, was  before  them.  As  the  space  widened  between  them  and  their  homes,  the  hearts 
Qeptemher,     ^^  ^^®  mariners  failed ;  and  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  the  commander  and  his 

^^^  pilpts  discovered  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  misgivings  arose  in  the 
stout  hearts  of  the  explorer  and  his  friends,  the  Pinzons.  They  were  now  six  hundred 
miles  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause. 
He  could  not  long  conceal  the  fact  from  his  seamen.  It  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  awe ;  for  they  believed  they  were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  the  influence  of  laws 
unknown  and  dreadful.  Columbus  quieted  their  apprehensions  by  telling  them  that  the  nee- 
dle did  not  point  to  the  north  star,  but  to  an  inviuble  point  around  which  that  star  revolved 
daily.  Thus  ho  explained  a  phenomenon  now  well  known;  and  his  companions,  relying 
upon  his  astronomical  knowledge,  received  his  theory  as  truth,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

For  several  days  after  this  event  they  were  wafted  pleasantly  by  the  trade  winds,  which 
blow  continually  from  east  to  west.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  soon  vast  fields  of  sea-weeds, 
and  an  occasional  petrel  upon  the  wing,  heralded  an  approach  to  land ;  but  head  winds 
and  days  of  profound  calm  deferred  the  joyful  consummation  of  their  hopes ;  and  the  sea- 
men, wearied  and  home-sick,  resolved  to  retrace  their  path,  and  seek  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Even  the  little  land  birds  that  came  upon  the  spars,  and  sung  merrily  their  welcome  to  the 
New  World,  and  then  left  at  evening  for  their  distant  perches  in  the  orange  groves,  failed 
to  inspire  the  mariners  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  commander's  reasonings,  and 
open  mutiny  manifested  itself  With  gentle  words,  promises  of  rewards,  and  threats  of 
punishment  against  the  most  refractory,  Columbus  kept  them  from  actual  violence  for  sev- 
eral days.     One  eveninfi:,  just  at  sunset,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  mounted  on 

September  25.         %  /• 

the  Stern  of  the  Pinta,  shouted,  "Land  !  land  !  Senor,  I  claim  the  reward  !"^ 
Along  the  southwestern  horizon  was  stretched  an  apparent  island.  Columbus,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  with  all  the  crews,  chanted  Gloria  in  Excelsis  !  In  the  morning 
the  island  had  vanished,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  cloud.  For  a  fortnight  longer  they  floated 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  when  land  birds  came  singing  again,  and  green  herbage  floated 
by ;  but  days  passed  on,  and  the  sun,  each  evening,  set  in  the  waves.  Again  the  seamen 
mutinied,  and  Columbus  was  in  open  defiance  with  his  crew ;  for  he  told  them  that  the 
expedition  had  been  lent  by  their  sovereigns,  and,  come  what  might,  he  was  determined  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  They  were  on  the  point  of  casting  him  into  the  sea,  when,  just  at 
sunset,  a  coast-fish  glided  by ;  a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  upon  it,  floated  near ;  and  a  stafi*, 
artificially  carved,  came  upon  the  waters  to  tell  them  of  human  habitations  not  far  ofl*. 
The  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  now  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  bless- 
ings of  God  thus  far  manifested  on  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  soe  land  in  the  morning.     On  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel  he  sat  watching  until 


aveU,  They  were  under  this  penalty  when  Colambus  made  his  arrangement  with  Isabella,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  fit  cot  the  two  caravels  for  the  expedition.  In  the  porch  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  George,  Co* 
Iambus  first  proclaimed  this  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos.  Mr.  Irving,  who  visited  Palos  in  1828,  says 
of  this  edifice,  **  It  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason-work,  promises  to  stand 
for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  discoverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  looking 
along  a  little  valley  to  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former 
times.     Just  above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  niin  of  a  Moorish  castle." 

^  Colambus  agreed  to  give  a  silk  waistooat,  besides  the  royal  pension  of  thirty  dollars,  to  the  person  who 
first  discovered  land. — Munoz. 
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Dear  midnigbt,  whea  be  ww  the  glimmer  of  moving  lights  npon  the  verge  «f  the  horizon 

Purmg  bis  hopei  might  have  dece  ved  his  yision  ho  called  Pedro  Gutieriez  gentleman  of 

the  king  s  bed-cbunber  and  also  Rodrigo 

SuieheE,  of  Segovia  to  ccmiirm  his  dis- 

ooveiy      They  also  saw  the  gleams  of 

a  toich      All  night  the  over|oyed  Co- 

lombiu  watohed      At  dawn    beaDtifiil 

wooded  shores  were  m  full  view      the 

perfuDoei  of  flowers  came  upon  the  light 

land  breeze     and  birds  in  gorgeous  plu 

mage  hovered  anund  the  veeselB   carol 

mg  morning  hymns,  whioh  seemed  hke 

the  voices  of  angels  to  the  late  despair 

Q,^,^,„,g^     tng  seamen      In  small  boats 
>^         they   landed     the  naked   na 

Uvea  who  stood  upon  the  beach  in  won 

der  fleeing  to  the  deep  shadows  of  the 

forest  m  alarm      Columbus   dressed  in 

gold  embroidered    scarlet    bearing    the 

loyal  standard    first  stepped  upon  thfr 

thore      He  was  followed  by  the  Pinzona 

each  bearing  the  banner  of  the  enter 

ptise  On  reaching  the  land  they  all  fell 
upon  their  knees 
kissed  the  earth 
and  with  tears  of 
joy  in  their  eyes 

chanted    the    Te  LiKoma  ot  coldxht..' 

Jhtim       Lauda- 

mia.  Rising  from  the  ground,  Columbus  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, drew  his  sword,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  twvereigns,  giving  the  island  the  title  of  San  Salvador.' 
With  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  his  followers 
crowded  around  him.  The  most  insolent  in  the  mutinous  displays 
were  the  most  abject  in  making  vows  of  service  and  faithfulness. 
All  present  took  an  oath  of  obedienoe  to  him  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
and  representative  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus was  complete. 
"'>"-  The  natives  had  beheld  the  approaching  ships  at  dawn  with  fear 

'  This  WA*  a  while  banner,  emblazoned  with  a  green  croas,  haviag  oa  esob  side  ibe  tetters  F.  and  T., 
Ibe  Spaniib  ioitials  of  Ferdinand  and  Ysabol,  larmoonted  bj  galdeo  crowns. 

*  Tbe  island  on  which  Columbos  first  net  bis  foot  in  ibe  New  World  ii  one  of  the  Lucajas  or  Bsbama 
groop,  and  was  called  by  tbe  natives  GWiuiAaaa.  Tbe  Spaniards  and  others  still  oall  it  Sat  Salvador; 
tbe  English  have  given  It  tbe  vulgar  name  of  Cat  Iiland.  It  lies  between  the  Iwentj-rounb  and  Iwenly- 
aftb  itgnm  o(  north  latitude,  and  tbe  second  and  third  dogreea  of  longitude  east  of  tbe  meridian  of  Wash- 
ingtoo  city,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Munoz,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  thinks 
Valling'i  Island,  and  not  the  one  called  Son  Salvador  on  onr  maps,  was  the  Brat  londiag-pleoe. 

*  This  is  oopied,  by  permission  of  tbe  author,  frDin  Irving's  Lift  of  CohtnAiu.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
■keieh  snt^Meed  to  have  been  made  by  Columbus,  in  a  letter  wiilten  bj  him  to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  tree*- 
am  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
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and  awe,  regarding  tbem  as  monsters  of  the  deep.  By  degrees  their  alarm  sabsidedi  and 
they  approached  the  Europeans.  Each  party  was  a  wonder  to  the  other.  The  glittering 
armor,  shining  lace,  and  many-colored  dresses  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the  natives  with  admi- 
ration and  delight;  while  they,  entirely  naked,  with  skins  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  painted 
with  a  variety  of  colors  and  devices,  without  beards  and  with  straight  hair,  were  objects 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  unlike  any  people  of  whom  they  had  knowl- 
edge. Not  doubting  that  he  was  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  Colum- 
bus called  these  wild  inhabitants  Indians,  a  name  which  all  the  native  tribes  of  America 
still  retain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  subsequent  career  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  path  of  discovery,  nor  of  those  navigators  who  succeeded  him,  and  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  making  known  our  continent  to  the  Old  World.  He  was  the  bold  pio- 
neer who  led  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first  and  highest  reward ; 
yet  he  was  not  truly  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Eager  in 
his  search  for  Cathay,  he  coasted  almost  every  island  composing  the  groups  now  known  as 
the  West  Indies,  during  his  several  voyages,  but  he  never  saw  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Angaft,  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  touch  the  soil  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
^^^'  the  Oronoco,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
lands  he  had  discovered  were  portions  of  Farther  India.* 

Intelligence  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  though  kept  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Spanish  court,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  nevertheless  went  abroad,  and  aroused 
the  ambition  of  other  maritime  powers.  The  story  that  Columbus  had  found  vast  and  pop- 
ulous gold-producing  regions  in  the  Western  Ooean  excited  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and 

'  Columbus  returned  to' Europe  in  March,  1493.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bestowed  upon  him  every 
mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  nobles  were  obsequious  in  their  attentions  to  the  favorite  of  royalty- 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  he  left  Cadiz,  on  a  second  voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  three  large  ships 
and  fourteen  caravels  under  his  cohimand.  His  discoveries  were  principally  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  he  foixnded  settlements.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  June,  1496.  Misfortunes  had  attended  him,  yet 
the  sovereigns  treated  him  vnth  distinguished  favor.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  sailed  from 
San  Liicar  de  Barrameda,  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  a  third  voyage  of  discovery.  He  found  the 
settlements  which  had  been  planted  in  great  confusion,  and  civil  war  among  the  Spaniards  and  natives  was 
rife  in  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  while,  intrigues  against  him  were  having  due  weight  in  the  Spanish  court. 
It  was  alleged  that  Columbus  designed  to  found  an  empire  in  the  New  World,  cast  off*  all  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and  assume  the  title  and  pomp  of  king.  He  had  already  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella  by 
persisting  in  making  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  she  readily  gave  her  consent  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  navigator.  Bobadilla,  a  tool  of  Columbus's  enemies,  was  intrusted  with  that 
momentous  duty ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  found  Columbus  guilty  of  every  charge  made 
against  him.  Bobadilla  seized  Columbus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain.  His  appearance  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  declared  to  the  world  that  Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  justice  was  withheld,  through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  was  not  reinstated  as 
viceroy  of  Hispaniola. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Yasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  had  reached  Calicut,  in 
the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  Columbus 
still  persevered  in  his  determination  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  route.  He  induced  Isabella  to  fit  out  a 
fourth  expedition  for  him,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 502,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola.  After  many  troubles  and 
hardships,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504:  His  patron  and  best  friend,  the  queen,  died  that  same  year. 
Old  age  had  made  its  deep  furrows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  the  great  discoverer 
died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  never  realized  his  grand  idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  western  route.  The  honor  of  that  achievement  was  reserved  for  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus.  That  navigator  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  and  launched  boldly  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific.  He  died  on  the 
ocean,  but  his  vessels  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  India,  in  safety.  Magellan  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  pleasant  ocean  over  which  he  was  sailing. 
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many  adventuren  oflered  their  servicCB  to  sovereigna  and  men  of  wealth.  Almost  simulta- 
neousiy,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  sailed  for 
the  lands  discovered  hy  Columbus  ;  the  former  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  in  the  employment  of  Spanish  merchants,  with  the  sanction  of  Fer- 
dinand. Although  Cabot  was  an  Italian,  he  had  been  long  a  resident  of  Bristol,  then  the 
ebief  commercial  mart  of  England.  The  Northwestern  seas  were  often  traversed  as  far  as 
Iceland  by  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  they  had  probably  extended  their  voyages  westward  to 
Greenland  in  their  fishing  enterprises.  Cabot  seems  to  have  been  famiUar  with  those  seas, 
and  the  English  merchants  had  great  conGdenee  in  his  abilities.  He  obtained  a  commis- 
sion from  Henry  the  Seventh,  similar,  in  its  general  outline,  to  that  given  to  Columbus  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  empowered  him  and  bis  three  sons,  their  heira  or  deputies,  to 
discover  and  settle  unknown  lands  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  or  Western  seas,  such  lands 
to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels 
at  bk  own  expense,  which  were  freighted  by  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that,  in  lieu  of  all  customs  and  imposts,  Cabot  was  to  pay  to  the  King  one  fifth 
part  of  all  the  gains. 

With  his  son  Sebastian,  a  talented  yoang  man  of  only  twenty  years,  and  aboat  three  hund- 
red men.  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bris- 
tol in  May,  1497.  He  directed  his 
course  to  the  northwest,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, when  floating  ice  and  intense 
cold  induced  him  to  steer  to  the  south- 
west. Fair  winds  produced  a  rapid 
Toyage,  and  he  (liscovereaj  land  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  which  he  call- 
ed FniHA  Vista,  because  it  was  his 
fint  view  of  a  new  region.  The  ex- 
act point  of  this  first  discovery  is  not 
certainly  known ;  some  supposing  it  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
snd  others  the  Island  of  Newfonnd- 
land  or  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  touched  at  other  points,  but  did 
not  attempt  a  settlement;  the  climate 
■eemed  too  rigorous,  the  people  too 
fierce,  and  he  returned  to  Bristol. 

Cabot  was  authorized  to  make  a 
rctroBT,     ■*«">d  voyage.     He  did  not 
'**^        go  in  person,  but  fitted  out 
retwls  for  the  purpose.     I 
in  May,  1498,  the  month 
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Sebastian,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  expedition,  and 
which  De  Gama  reached  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  sailed  for  the  New  World  with  several  ships.  He  visited 
the  region  first  discovered  by  his  father  and  himself,  and  called  it  Newfounsland.  It  was 
not  rich  id  gold  and  spices,  but  its  shoals  abounded  with  vast  schools  of  codfish  ;  and  within 
a  few  years  after  his  return  to  England  a  permanent  fishery  was  established  there.  Cabot 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  beginning  at  latitude  fifty-six 
degrees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty-six  degrees,  oc  Albemarle  Sound.  His  provisions 
fiiling,  he  returned  to  England.     He  made  another  voyage  in  1517,  as  far  south  as  the 
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Brazils ;  but  faWiig  to  diacaver  a.  Weatem  pusage  to  the  East  Indies,  he  again  Teturoed  to 

England.' 

la  the  same  month  when  John  Cabot  sailed  fiom  Bristol,  Amerigo  Vespucci  departed 
from  Cadiz  on  bii  first  yoyage  to  the  New 
World.  la  that  voyage  he  appears 
to  have  held  a  subordinate  station. 
The  expedition  under  Ojeda,  which  Arnerigo 
calls  his  second  voyage,  was  not  undertaken 
until  1499.  Whether  any  vessel  in  tbatez- 
pedition  was  under  his  command  is  question- 
able. Spanish  writers  assert  to  the  contrary, 
and  say  that  he  was  first  a  captain  when  in 
the  service  of  Emanuel  of  Portugal ;  but  it 
is  net  my  province  to  inquire  into  this  dis- 
puted matter.  Spanish  hutorians,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  Cotumbos,  charge  Vespucci  with 
falsehood  and  fraud  ;  but  early  Spanish  au- 
thors were  not  always  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
truth  when  national  pride  demanded  prevari- 
cation, or  even  absolute  falsehood.     It  was 


'  After  his  second  voyage,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  inviled  to  Spain,  and  sailed  on  s  voyage  of  discovery, 
in  Ibe  service  of  the  Spuiiih  iDDDSroh,  in  1525.  He  visited  Brazil,  and,  coasting  southward  to  (be  thirty- 
flfUi  daftree,  he  entered  b  large  river,  which  he  called  Ria  dt  la  Plata,  Up  this  river  he  sailed  one  hundred 
and  IWBDlj  leagnes.  After  an  absence  of  six  years,  be  relumed  to  Spain,  but  eeema  not  to  have  l>een  well 
received  by  the  sovereign.  He  made  other,  bnt  less  conspicuous  voyages,  and  in  his  old  age. retired  to 
Bristol,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1557,  at  the  aga  o{  eighty  jear?.  He  received  a  pension  from  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  a  company  of  merchants  ttssooialed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  diseaveries. 

'  The  name  of  the  Florentine  is  variously  spelled,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Americas  Vespucios,  Amerigo 
Vespaebe.  The  latter  orthofpraphy  is  according  to  the  entry  in  an  account-book  containing  the  expenditure 
of  the  treasurer  of  (be  royal  mereantile  boose  of  Seville,  quoted  by  Munoz,  tome  i.,  page  xix  of  the  Intro- 
duclioo.  It  appears  by  that  account,  that  on  the  24th  of  February,  1512,  was  paid  to  Manuel  Catano, 
exeoulor  of  the  will  of  Amerigo,  "  10937  and  a  hair  maravedis,"  which  was  due  to  him  for  services  as 
chiel  steersman  to  bis  majesty.  Amerigo  was  appointed  (o  (hat  office  in  March,  1508,  with  a  salary 
of  50,000  maravedis  a  year. 

Whether  he  ever  commanded  an  expedition  in  the  Spanish  service  is  a  disputed  question.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  the  New  World  between  1497  and  151S,  the  year  of  his  death.  With  an  expedition 
Dnder  the  command  of  Ojeda,  in  1499,  he  visited  the  Antilles  and  the  ooast  of  Guiana  and  Veneiueta.. 
On  bis  return,  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu|nil,  inviled  him  to  his  capital,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  three 
ships  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  lefl  Lisbon  May  IDrh,  1501,  visited  Brazil,  and  traversed  the  ooaM 
of  South  America  aa  far  as  Patagonia,  but  failed  to  discover  the  straits  through  which  Magdian  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1502.  He  made  a  fourth  voyage,  and  relumed  to  Portugal  in  1504. 
Soon  after  this  he  wrote  an  account  of  bis  voyage.  The  booh  was  dedicated  to  Rene  IL,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. He  again  entered  the  service  of  the  King  oT  Spain,  who  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-oharts,  and 
gave  him  Ibe  title  and  salary  of  ohief  steersman  or  pilot,  which  commission  he  held  antil  his  death.  Ae- 
eording  to  some  accounts,  he  died  in  the  Island  of  Terceria,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  1514  j  others  affirm  that 
his  death  occurred  at  Seville. 

The  portrait  of  the  navigator,  here  given,  was  copied,  by  permission,  from  the  original  pictnre  by  Bron- 
dno,  now  in  posseseion  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  late  United  Stales  consul  at  Genoa.  It  was  comroit- 
ted  to  bis  care  by  the  Vespucci  family,  to  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  our  government.  No  arrange- 
ment for  its  purchase  has  yet  been  made,  I  believe. 

An  Italian  woman  named  Elena  Vespncci,  bearing  proofs  of  her  lineal  descent  Irom  the  famona  navi- 
gator, came  to  America  a  few  yean  ago,  and  made  application  to  our  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land,  on  ac- 
conal  of  her  relationship  to  the  Florentine  from  whom  our  continent  derived  its  name.     Subsequently,  her 
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Datnral  that  they  ahoald  he  tender  of  the  reputation  of  ColumhuBi  although  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  for  his  discoveries  reflected  great  luster  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  For  this  reason 
they  have  ever  disputed  the  claims  of  Vespucci,  and  denounced  him  as  a  liar  and  a  char- 
Utan.  These  denunciations,  however,  prove  nothing,  and  the  fame  of  Columbus  loses  none 
of  its  brightness  by  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Florentine ;  claims,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  have  sound  logio  and  fair  inferences  as  a  basis.  Amerigo  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  for  this  pri- 
ority the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  is  responsible.  His  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici, «  and  soon  afterward  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  four  voyages,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. b  In  these  he  claims  the  merit  of  discovering  the  continent,  hav-* 
ing  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Paria,c  in  Colombia,  South  America,  and  traversed  the 
shores,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  far  northward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  he  visited  the  continent  nearly  a  year  previous  to  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  in  the  same  district  of  Paria.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Amerigo  making  the  first  publication  on  the  subject,  and  claiming  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  continent,  the  New  World  was  called  America,  and  the  Florentine  bears  the  honor  of 
the  name  ;  but  to  neither  Columbus  nor  Vespucci  does  the  honor  o£  first  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica properly  belong,  but  to  John  Cabot,  for  he  and  his  crew  first  saw  its  soil  and  inhabit- 
ants. He  alone,  of  all  those  voyagers  in  the  fifteenth  century,  beheld  North  America. 
Whether  to  Cohimbus,  Vespucci,  or  Cabot,  truth  should  award  the  palm,  Italy  bears  the 
imperishable  and  undisputed  honor  of  giving  birth  to  all  three. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  turned  attention  to  the  regions  north  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  £manuel  of  Portugal  dispatched  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  in  1501,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Cabots.  Cortereal  sailed  between  two 
and  three  hundred  leagues  along  the  North  American  coast,  but  his  voyage  was  fruitless  of 
good  results,  either  to  science  or  humanity.  He  made  few  discoveries  of  land,  carried  on  no 
traffic,  planted  no  settlements,  but  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Portugal  several  friendly  na- 
tives, to  be  sold  as  slaves !  Perfidy  and  cruelty  marked  the  first  intercourse  of  the  whites 
with  the  tribes  of  our  continent ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  should  have  flourished  among  them  ? 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a 
small  island  sixty  miles  east  of  Haiti,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  search  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.     It  was  generally  believed  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  story  had  great  credence  in  Old  Spain,  that  the  waters  of  a  clear  spring,  bub- 
bling up  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  upon  an  island  among  the  Bahamas,  possessed  the 
singular  property  of  restoring  age  and  ugliness  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  perpetuating  the 
lives  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream.     De  Leon  was  an  old  man,  and,  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  legend,  he  sought  that  wonderful  fountain.     Aller  cruising  for  a  while 
among  the  Bahamas,  he  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.    It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  when  he  debarked.     That  day  is  called  by  the  Spaniards^ 
Pasqua  de  F lores,  and,  partly  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  flowers  which,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  were  blooming  on  every  side, 

brother  and  two  sisters,  Amerigo,  Eliza,  and  Teresa  Vespucci,  made  a  similar  petition  to  Congress.  They 
meotioo  the  fact  that  Elena,  "  possessing  a  disposition  somewhat  indocile  and  unmanageable,  absented  her- 
self from  her  father's  house,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Hence  she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  Braail,  at  Rio  Janeiro.  From  that  city  she  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
Slates."  Eiena  Vespucci  was  treated  with  respect.  Possessed  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  attracted  much 
attentioD  at  the  metropolis,  but  the  prayer  in  the  petition  of  both  herself  and  family  was  denied.  She  was 
iiviog  at  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848. 


^ 
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Ponce  de  Leon  gave  the  country  (which  he  supposed  to  be  a  large  island  like  Cuba)  the 
name  of  Florida.  He  took  fermal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ;  but, 
feeling  unauthorized  to  proceed  to  making  conquests  without  a  royal  commission,  he  sailed 
for  Spain  to  obtain  one,  afler  failing  in  his  search  afler  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
.  He  had  plunged  into  every  stream,  however  turbid,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  rising 
from  it  young  and  blooming ;  but,  according  to  Oviedo,  instead  of  returning  to  vigorous 
youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second  childhood  within  a  few  years.  He  w:as  afterward  appointed 
Governer  of  Florida,  and  was  killed  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  natives. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Haiti  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  Bahamas.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Lucas  Yasquez  d*Aillon  or  AUyon,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Their  ves- 
sels were  driven  northward  by  a  hurricane,  and  came  near  being  stranded  upon  the  low 
cdasts.  They  finally  made  land  in  St.  Helen's  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee 
River,  in  South  Carolina,  about  half  way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  D'Aillon 
called  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  country  Cbicora.  He  carried  off  several  natives,  whom  be 
enticed  on  board  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Haiti.  A  storm 
destroyed  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  captured  Indians  in  the  other  voluntarily  starved  them- 
selves to  death,  so  the  avaricious  whites  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain. 
D'Aillon  afterward  returned,  with  three  ships,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Chicora.  The  na- 
tives feigned  friendship,  decoyed  the  whites  on  shore,  and  then,  with  poisoned  arrows,  nias- 
sacred  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  in  revenge  for  their  former  perfidy.  But  few  returned 
with  D'Aillon  to  Haiti.     This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Yelasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was  destroying  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  then 
recently  discovered.  The  success  of  Cortez  excited  the  jealousy  of  Yelasquez,  for  he  feared 
a  renunciation  of  his  authority  by  that  bold  leader.  He  sent  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  wnh 
a  strong  force,  to  arrest  and  supersede  Cortez ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  most  of  his  troops 
joined  his  enemy.  Narvaez  afterward  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  commission  as 
addantado  or  Governor  of  Florida,  a  territory  quite  indefinite  in  extent,  reaching  from  the 
southern  capes  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Panuco  River  in  Mexico.  With  a  force  of  three 
April  23,  hundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  Narvaez  landed  in  Florida, 
1&28.  where  he  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  With  the  hope  of  finding  some  wealthy  region  like  Mexico  and  Pern,  he 
penetrated  -the  vast  swamps  and  everglades  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  men  sufiered  terribly  from  the  almost  daily 
attacks  of  the  natives  and  the  nightly  assaults  of  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  fens.  They 
reached  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Appalachians  ;  but  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  in- 

Jtino,  1528. 

Stead  of  being  a  gorgeous  city  like  Mexico  or  Cuzco,  was  a  mean  village  of  two 
hundred  huts  and  wigwams.     Disappointed,  and  one  third  of  his  number  dead,  Narvaez 
turned  southward,  reached  the  Gulf  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachie 
'Bay,  constructed  ^ve  frail  barks,  and  launched  upon  the  waters.     Nearly  all  his  men,  with 
himself;  perished  duruig  a  storm.     Four  of  the  crew,  who  were  saved,  wandered  for  years 
through  the  wild  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  finally  reached  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Northern  Mexico.     These  men  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  these  members  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  Fernando  de 

Soto  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Florida,  as  all  North  America 

was  then  called,  in  search  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  region  supposed  to  exist  there. 

By  permission  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Florida 
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at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  He  was  commiraioned  governor-general  of  that  country 
and  of  Cuba  for  lifo.  Leaving  hia  wife  to  govern  Cuba  during  his  abeence,  he  sailed  in 
June,  1539,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  with 
a  force  of  six  hundred  men  in  com-  jo„os5, 
plete  armor.  There  he  established  a  ^*^- 
small  garrison,  and  then  sent  most  of  the  ves- 
sels of  his  fleet  hack  to  Cuba.  He  found  a 
Spaniard,  one  of  Narvaez's  men,  who  had 
learned  the  native  language.  Taking  him 
with  him  as  interpreter,  De  Soto  marched 
with  his  force  into  the  interior.  For  five 
months  tbey  wandered  among  the  swamps 
and  everglades,  lighting  their  way  against  the 
natives,  when  they  reached  tbe  fertile  region 
of  the  Flint  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
Georgia.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  with- 
in a  few  leagues  of  the  Gulf,  making,  through 
exploiing  parties,  some  new  discoveries,  among 
which  was  the  harbor  of  Fensacola.  Early 
in  May  ihey  broke  up  their  encampment, 
and,  marching  nortbeasterly,  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  River.  After 
a  brief  tarry  there,  they  turned  their  faces  westward,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
came  upon  a  fortified  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  Rivers.  A 
Kvere  battle  of  nine  hours'  duration  ensned.  Several  thousanda  of  the  half-naked  Indians 
were  slain,  and  their  village,  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  mailed  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  the  victory  availed  De  Soto  nothing.  All  hia  baggage  was  consumed,  and  much  pro- 
vision was  destroy  od. 

The  wild  tribes,  for  many  leagues  around,  were  aroused  by  this  event.  De  Soto  wont 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  Yazoo,  There  he  was  attacked 
by  the  swarming  natives,  bent  on  revenge.  The  town  was  burned,  all  the  clothing  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  together  with  many  hotses  and  nearly  all  tbe  swine  which  tbey  brought  from 
Cuba,  wore  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  several  of  the  whites  were  killed.  Early  in  the 
■pring  the  shorn  invaders  pushed  westward,  and  discovered  tbe  Miasissippi.  Ti>ey  crossed 
it  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufia,  and  traversed  the  country  on  its  western  shore  up  to  the  tbirty- 
leventh  degree,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  They,  penetrated  the  wildcmeaa 
almost  three  hundred  miles  weat  of  tbe  Mississippi  during  the  summer,  and  wintered  upon 
the  Washita,  in  Arkansas.  Tbey  passed  down  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi  in  tbe 
■pring,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died.'  He  had  appointed  a  successor,  who  now  ,  „,^  ,, 
attempted  to  lead  tbe  remnant  of  the  expedition  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  ^^''■ 
For  several  months  they  wandered  in  tbe  wilderness,  but  returned  in  December,'' 
lo  winter  upon  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
There  they  constructed  seven  large  boats,  and  in  July  following  embarked  in  them.  On 
reaching  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crawled  cautiously  along  its  sinuous  coast,  until  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  when,  half  naked  and  almost  famished,  they  reached  a  white  settlement 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Fanuco  River,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Tampico. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  making  these  useless  discoveries  of  the  southern  regions  of  our 
Republic  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tbe  French  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  the 
i^aat  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  John  Verraszani, 
a  eelebrat49d  Florentine  navigator,  proceeded  to  America  with  a  squadron  of  ibor  ships,  under 
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the  mupicu  of  Francu  the  First  of  Fnnce,  in  1523.  Three  of  his  Tesieli  were  so  dam- 
aged  by  a  itunn  that  they  were  sent  hack ;  in  the  fourth,  he  proceeded  cm  his  voyage. 
Weathering  a  terrible  tempest,  he  reached  our 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  talcing 
formal  possession  of  the  country  ia  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  he  called  it  New  Fkance, 
the  title  held  by  Canada  while  it  remained  in 
posseuion  of  the  French.  Verrazzani  was  fol* 
lowed,  the  next  year,  by  Cartier  (also  in  the 
service  of  the  French  king),  who  discovered 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  ;'  and  soon 
afterward  by  the  Lord  of  Roberval,  a  weslthy 
nohlemao,  who  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Roberval  fiiiled  in  his  un> 
dertaking,  and  returned  to  France.  He  sailed 
on  another  voyage,  and  was  never  beard  of  aft- 
erward. Other  eHbrta  at  settlement  along  the 
southern  coasts  were  made  by  the  French,  but 
were  nnsuocessful.  A  Protestant  French  colony,  planted  in  Florida,  wai  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 564,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Huguenots  the  murderers  placed  the 
inscription,  "  W«  do  this  not  as  unto  Frenohmen,  but  as  unto  Heretics."  In  1567,  De 
Gourgues,  a  Gascon  soldier,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage. He  surprised  the  Spanish  forts  erected  near  St.  Augustine,  and  hung  the  soldiers  of 
the.  garrison  upon  the  trees.  Over  them  he  placed  the  inscription,  "  I  do  this  not  as  nnto 
Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  Thus  whites  were 
exterminated  fay  whites,  and  Indians  again  possessed  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  early  discoveries  in  North  America  forms  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
great  chronicle  of  human  progreas  and  achievements,  and  in  its  details  there  are  narratives 
of  adventure,  prowess,  loive,  and  all  the  elements  of  romance,  more  startling  and  attractive 
than  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  imagination  ever  evolved.  The  story  of  the  prog- 
lees  of  settlements  which  followed  is  equally  marvelous  and  attractive.  These  tempt  the 
pen  on  every  side,  but  as  they  are  connected  only  incidentally  with  my  subject,  I  pas*  them 
by  with  brevity  of  Dotice.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  a  very  brief  survey  of 
events  in  the  }>ra^«5  of  discovery  vhioh  o^ned  the  way  to  settlements  in  the  New  World; 
a  brief  survey  of  the  progrest  of  settietnents  will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  records  upon 
the  pages  which  follow.  They  are  all  united  by  the  often  invisible  threads  of  God's  prov- 
idence ;  and  each  apparently  insignificant  event  in  the  wondrous  history  of  our  continent  is  a 
link  as  important  in  the  great  chain  of  human  deeds,  directed  by  divine  intelligence,  as  those 
which  arreet  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Never  was  this 
truth  oftener  and  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  our  history  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence; and  the  student  of  that  history,  desirous  of  underatauding  its  true  philosophy,  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  antecedents  which  have  a  visible  relation  thereto. 
*  See  page  ITS,  vol.  i. 
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THE    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

"  Out  young  wild  land,  tlie  free,  tfae  pnnid ! 

Unonuh'd  b;  povar,  luawed  bj  fsar, 
Her  knee  lo  none  bul  Grod  is  bow'd, 

For  Nature  teaches  freedom  here  : 
From  gloom  and  anow  to  light  and  flow  en 
Expands  thia  heritage  of  oora ; 
Life  wiih  its  myri&d  hope*,  pnrsuita, 
Sp'eada  sails,  reara  roofs,  and  gathers  fraits. 
Bnt  pttss  two  fleeting  centuries  back ; 

This  land,  a  torpid  giant,  slept, 
Wiapp'd  in  ft  nuntle  thick  and  black 

That  o'er  its  mighty  frame  had  orept, 
SioM  stars  and  angels  sang,  as  earth 
Shot,  Irom  ita  Maker,  into  birth." 


*^fi^fegl/'"'  HE  lore  of  country,  apringing:  up  ftom 
'  tlLe  ricli  aoil  of  the  domeatic  afiectioiu,  U  a 
(^■"^'  feeling  coexiBtent  and  coextanaive  with  eocial 
union  itaelf.     Although  ti  dreary  climate,  banen 
l.iJuls,  and  onrighteouB  laws,  wickedly  adminiBtered,  may 
i>-i  llie  luxuriant  growth  of  this  wntiment,  it  will  atill 
uIlIiii  firm  root  in  the  heart,  and  bear  with  patience  the 
iii'.'l  wrongs.     Man  lores  the  soil  that  gave  him  hirth  aa 
ei'  the  cliiki  lores  the  mother,  and  from  the  aame  inherent  im- 
pulses.     Wlicn  exiled  from  his  father-land,  he  yearns  for  it  as  a 
child  ycaiiis  for  home ;  and  though  he  may,  by  legal  oath,  dis- 
claim allegiance  to  his  own  and  swear  fealty  to  another  government, 
,  the  invisible  links  of  patriotitm  which  hind  him  to  hia  country  can 
'  not  be  severed  ;  his  tips  and  hand  bear  falae  witness  against  his  truth- 
,  ful  heart. 

Stronger  fnr  i^  this  aentiment  in  the  bosom  of  him  whose  country 
iH  a  pleasant  laiid,  where  nature  in  smiling  beauty  and  rich  beneficence 
WDoa  him  on  «vcr}-  i-ide ;  where  education  qujckena  into  refining  activity 
~-i    the  intellect  of  sniiuty  ;  and  where  just  lawa,  righteously  administered, 
impress  all  poEse&'^ion,  whether  of  property  ot  of  character,  with  the  broad 
seal  of  eectirity.     An  honest,  justified  pride  elevates  the  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zen of  a  lonil  ^o  fui'nrcd  ;  makes  him  a  vigilant  guardian  of  its  rights  and 
honor,  and  inspires  him  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  men  and  deeds 
roiuecrated  by  the  opinionB  of  the  just  as  the  basis  upon  which  its  glory  rests. 
C 
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Clagfic  Localitlea.  Departure  for  Saratoga.  Voyage  up  llie  Hadaon. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  so  natural  to  every  American,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  classic  grounds  of  my  country,  and  portray  their  feat- 
ures before  every  ancient  lineament  should  be  effaced,  that,  during  the  sultriness  of  midsum- 
mer, I  left  behind  me  the  cares  of  business  life  within  the  confines  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  localities  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  war  for  our  national  independence.  For  many  years,  as  I  occasionally  saw 
some  field  consecrated  by  revolutionary  blood,  or  building  hallowed  as  a  shelter  of  the  heroes 
of  that  war,  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such  as  every  American  ought  to  feel,  on  seeing 
the  plow  leveling  the  breast-works  and  batteries  where  our  fathers  bled,  and  those  edifices, 
containing  the  council-chambers  of  men  who  planned  the  attack,  the  ambuscade,  or  the  re- 
treat, crumbling  into  utter  ruin.  While  England  erects  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  am- 
putated leg  of  a  hero  who  fought  for  personal  renown,  we  allow  these  relics,  sanctified  by  the 
deeds  of  soldiers  who  were  more  than  heroes  as  the  world  regards  heroism,  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  Acquisitiveness  is  pulling  down  walled  fortresses ;  the  careless  agriculturist, 
unmindfiil  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ditch  and  mound  that  scar  his  fields,  is  sowing  and  reap- 
ing where  marble  monuments  should  stand ;  and  improvement,  a  very  Cambyses  among 
achievements  of  labor  of  former  times,  under  the  fair  mask  of  refined  taste,  is  leveling  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Revolution.  To  dehneate  with  pen  and  pencil 
what  is  lefl  of  the  physical  features  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  mementoes  which  another  generation  will  appreciate,  was  my  employ- 
ment for  several  months  ;  and  a  desire  to  place  the  result  of  those  joumeyings,  with  a 
record  of  past  events  inseparably  connected  with  what  I  have  delineated,  in  an  enduring 
form  before  my  countrymen,  has  given  birth  to  these  pages. 

I  resolved  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  northern  campaigns  during  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. With  the  exception  of  the  historic  grounds  lying  around  New  York  and  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  in  point  of  importance  and  distance,  invited  the 
initial  visit. 

I  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  24  th  of  July  for  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  young  lady,  my  traveHng  companion  for  the 
summer.     For  many  days  the  hot  sun  had  been  unclouded,  and  neither  shower  nor  dew 
imparted  gratefiil  moisture  to  town  or  country. 

'*  The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  woods  and  on  the  deep 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay." 

Shellet. 

During  the  ailernoon  the  barometer  indicated  a  change,  and  portents  of  a  gathering 
storm  arose  in  the  west.  At  twilight  we  entered  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Highlands, 
and  darkness  came  down  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain  burst 
over  the  Dunderberg  and  the  neighboring  heights.  A  thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands  I  It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  vouchsafed  to  few,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  darkness  became  intense,  and  echo  confused  the  thunder-peals  into  one  con- 
tinuous roar.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  our  vessel  seemed  the 
only  object  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,  except  when,  at  every  flash  of  lightning, 
high  wooded  cones,  or  lolly  ranges,  or  rocky  clifis  burst  into  view  like  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Omnipotent  fiat,  and  then  melted  into  chaos  again.  The  storm  continued  until  we 
passed  West  Point.  The  clouds  then  broke,  and  as  we  emerged  firom  the  upper  gate  of  the 
Highlands  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  moon  came  forth,  Uke  a  queen 
from  her  pavilion,  in  beauty  and  majesty,  the  winds  were  quiet,  the  waters  placid,  and  the 
starry  sky  serene,  for 

"  The  thunder,  tramping  deep  and  loud 
Had  left  no  foot-marks  there.^' 
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Rotnniiiig  Vohmfieera.  Albuiy.  Troy.  Fulton**  Stsam-boai 

The  next  morning  the  air  was  clear  and  cool  as  in  Septemher.  At  noon  we  took  passage 
in  one  of  those  floating  palaces  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Hudson  Kiver.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  awkward  contrivance — the  mere  germ  of  the  steam-hoat  of  the  present  day — 
that  gave  such  glory  to  Fulton,  and  astonished  the  world.  ^  Her  saloon«  like  a  ducal  draw- 
ing-room ;  her  tahle,  spread  as  with  a  royal  hanquet ;  her  speed,  like  that  of  the  swift  bird, 
are  all  the  creations  of  one  generation,  and  seem  like  works  of  magic.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  a  few — plain  and  few  indeed — ^who  attracted  general  attention.  They 
were  a  remnant  of  a  regiment  of  Volunteers  returning  home,  weary  and  spirit-broken,  from 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  Of  the  scores  who  went  with  them,  these  alone  returned  to  tell 
of  havoc  in  battle  and  slaughter  by  the  deadly  vomito.  They  were  young,  but  the  lesson 
of  sad  experience  might  be  read  on  each  brow,  and  the  natural  joy  of  the  homeward-bound 
beamed  not  in  their  eyes.  To  them  military  glory  was  a  bubble  burst ;  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  rec:>nt  past  brought  not  to  them  that  joy  which  the  soldier  feels  who  has  battled 
in  defense  of  country  and  home.  At  Albany  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them, 
and  for  half  a  mile  the  wharves,  bridges,  vessels,  and  houses  were  thickly  covered  with  peo- 
ple anxious  to  see  the  returning  heroes.  We  landed  with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement and  noise,  for  cannon-peals,  and  drum  and  fife,  and  the  rattle  of  military  accouter- 
ments,  and  wild  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  coaxing  and  swearing  of  porters  and  coach- 
men, were  enough  to  confound  confusion  itself.  How  changed  was  the  scene  when  we  re- 
turned, a  few  weeks  later.  Wharves,  bridges,  and  houses  had  been  swept  by  conflagration, 
and  acres  of  the  dense  city  were  strewn  with  smoking  ruins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26  th  we  left  Albany  for  Semis's  Heights,  near  the  village 
of  Stillwater.  An  omnibus  ride  of  an  hour,  over  a  fine  McAdam  road,  placed  us  in  Troy, 
where  we  took  stage  for  the  Waterford  ferry  at  Lansingburgh,  four  miles  above.  The  day 
was  excessively  warm,  and  eleven  passengers  occupied  "  seats  for  nine."  Not  a  zephyr  stirred 
the  waters  or  the  leaves.  A  funny  little  water-man,  full  of  wine  and  wit,  or  something  stronger 
and  coarser,  ofiered  to  row  us  across  in  his  rickety  skifl*.     I  demanded  the  price  for  ferriage. 

*  For  the  gratification  of  the  ourious,  I  here  present  a  drawing  of  the  "  Clermont,"  Fulton's  experi- 
mtni  boat,  with  some  notices  of  her  earlier  voyages. 

It  was  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Fulton, 
.^"^i^jgSi^  in  1807.     It  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 

seven  feet  deep.  In  1808  it  was  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  widened  to  eighteen,  and  its  name  changed  to  North 
River.  The  engine  was  constructed  by  Watt  &  Bolton,  En- 
ghuid,  and  the  hull  by  David  Brown,  of  New  York.  In  August, 
1807,  the  boat  was  propelled  from  the  East  River  to  the  Jersey 
^^^K^tsssSUfbissi^^^^^   shore;  and  about  the  first  of  September  it  was  started  on  its 

'^^^^^^HIBBMI^IHV^^       ^^^  ^'^P  ^^  Albany. 

'      T^"^^:^^ ^^,,-^  r— -      -  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Albany  Gazette, 

Thx  Clumont  September  Ist,  1807  : 

"  The  North  River  iteaitubo<U  will  leave  Paulus^s  Hook  [Jersey 
City]  00  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  the 
afternoon.     Provbions,  good  berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided.     The  charge  to  each  passenger  is 

as  follows : 

To  Newburgh,       dolls.  3,  time  14  hours. 

"   Poughkeepsie,     "     4,     "  •l?     " 

"   Esopus,  "     5,     "    20     " 

"   Hudson,  "      5i,   "    30     « 

"   Albany,  "      7,     "    36     "" 

It  is  noticed  in  the  same  paper,  of  October  5th,  1807,  that  *^  Mr.  Fulton's  new  steam-boat  left  New 
York  on  the  2d,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  against  a  strong  tide,  very  rough  water,  and  a  violent  gale  from  the 
north.  She  made  a  headvray  against  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  without  being  rocked  by  the 
waves."  What  a  change  in  about  forty  years !  Forty  years  ago  a  steam-boat  voyage  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  was  accomplished  in  thirty-six  hours,  at  an  expense  of  seven  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  cost  of  meals.  Now  the  passage  is  easily  and  often  made  in  nine  and  a  half  hours,  at  a 
cost  of  one  dollar,  and  frequently  for  less.  Now  our  first  cla.ss  steam-boats  are  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
kng,  and  of  proportionate  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
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CroMiiig  the  HttdaoD.  Cohoet' Falto.  Van  Schaick'a  laland.  State  of  Affisin  in  1777. 

*<  Five  thousand  dollars/'  hiccoughed  the  Charon.  I  did  not  ohject  to  the  price,  hat, 
valuing  safety  at  a  higher  figure,  sought  the  owner  of  a  pretty  craft  near  by,  while. the  little 
votary  of  Bacchus  was  tugging  manfuUy,  but  unsucoessfiilly,  at  a  huge  trunk,  to  lift  it  into 
his  boat.  Before  he  was  fairly  conscious  that  he  was  not  yet  toiling  at  our  luggage,  we  were 
out  upon  the  stream  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  I  compensated  the  tipsy  boatman  for  his 
labor  of  love  by  a  brief  temperance  lecture ;  but  the  seed  doubtless  fell  upon  *'  stony  ground," 
for  he  had  the  hard-heartedness  to  consign  me  to  the  safe  keeping  of  him  whom 

'^  The  old  painters  limned  with  a  hoof  and  a  horn, 
A  beak  and  a  scorpion  tail." 

We  pushed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  mouth  or  "  sprout"  of  the  Mohawk,  and, 
gliding  under  the  rail-road  bridge  and  along  a  sluice  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  clambered  up 
a  high  bank,  and  reached  the  packet  office  at  Waterford*  toward  noon.  The  suppressed 
roar  of  Cohoes*  Falls,  two  miles  distant,  wooed  us  to  the  pleasures  of  that  fashionable  resort, 
to  while  away  the  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  canal  packet. 

These  falls,  though  not  so  grand  as  many  others  either  in  volume  or  altitude  of  cataract, 
or  in  the  natural  scenery  around,  nevertheless  present  many  points  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  Mohawk  is  here  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  perfectly  rock-ribbed  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is  nearly  seventy  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, in  addition  to  the  turbulent  rapids  above  and  below.  A  bridge,  eight  hundred  feet 
long,  spans  the  river  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  from  which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  scene. 

Before  entering  the  Hudson,  the  river  is  divided  into  four  mouths  or  sproiUs,  as  they  are 
called,  by  three  rocky  islands.  Haver's,  Van  Schaick's  or  Cohoes*,  and  Green's  or  Tibbetts's 
Islands,  which  form  a  scene  that  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  bearing  his  name,  ascended  as  far  as  this  point  in 
1609,  and  that  he  and  his  boat's  crew  were  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Cohoes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of  much  interest  toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1777,  when  Van  Schaick's  Island  was  fortified  by  Greneral  Schuyler,  then  in  command 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Continental  army.  Properly  to  understand  the  position  of 
afiairs  at  that  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  events  immediately  antecedent 
to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  and  at  Stillwater  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American  Congress  in  declaring  the  colonies  firee  and  in- 
dependent states ;  piqued  at  the  consummate  statesmanship  displayed  by  the  members  of  that 
Congress,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  cajole  the  Ainericans  by  delusive  promises,  or  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  the  British  ministry,  backed  by  the  stubborn 
king  and  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1777  with  such  vigor,  and  to  give  to  the  service  in  America  such  material,  as  should  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  midsummer,  and  thus  vindicate  British  valor,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  losing  its  invincibility.  So  long  as  the  Americans  were  tolerably  united  ;  so  long 
as  there  remained  a  free  communication  between  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  permanent  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  America  was  very  questionable.  The  rebellion  was  hydra-headed,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  vigor  suddenly  and  powerfully,  iirom  the  inherent  energies  of  union,  in 
places  where  it  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  destroyed.  To  sever  that  union,  and  to  paralyze 
the  vitality  dependent  thereon,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  efiect  this  was  a 
paramount  object  of  the  British  government. 

Greneral  Howe  was  then  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  ; 

^  Waterford  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hadson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.. 
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EafilA  PrepanHou  for  the  Cuupalfn  of  17T7.       Imtnictlou  of  Lord  Qvtr^  Gennain-       BlographlciJ  Skolch  of  Itiap/jaa. 

a  strong  British  force  occupied  Rhode  Isluid  and  oreiawed  the  eastern  coast ;  the  patriot 
inaoigents  had  been  driven  ont  of  Canada  b;  General  Carleton,  and  nothing  remaitied  to 
complete  the  separation  of  the  two  toctions  of  the  American  States  but  to  march  an  tnrad- 
ing  army  irom  the  north,  which,  forming  a  junction  with 
Howe,  should  secure  the  country  and  the  strong-holds  upon 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  the  Hudson  Kiver.' 
Such  an  expedition  was  planned  jointly  by  the  king,  Lord 
George  Germain,  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  agreed  upon 
in  council.*  The  general  command  was  intrusted  to  Bur- 
goyne,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  at  that 
timehigfain  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.'  He 
was  brare,  skiUfal,  and  humane,  prond  of  distinction,  san- 
guine of  success,  and  eager  for  military  renown.  If  the  tac- 
tics of  European  warfare  had  been  appropriate  Jbr  the  expedi- 
tion, success  might  have  attended  his  efibrts.  But  in  his  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  in  the  minute  and  positive  instruotione 
given  him,  without  reference  to  any  contingency  that  might 
demand  a  wide  departure  from  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
British  ministry,  always  at  fault  in  the  management  of 


'  Lord  George  Germain,  clien  coloninl  secretary,  in  a  letMr  to  Governor  Culeton,  of  Canada,  dated 
March  26il],  17T7,  observes,  "  With  a  view  ot  qaelliag-  the  rebellion  ta  moa  aa  possible,  it  is  beotnne 
highly  necessary  that  the  most  speedy  Jtuiclion  of  tbe  two  armies  should  be  effected  [the  forces  from  Can- 
ada and  those  of  General  Howe  at  New  York] ;  and,  therabre,  as  the  secnritj  and  good  goTeminent  of 
Canada  absolutely  require  your  presence  there,  it  is  [he  king's  determination  to  leave  about  3000  men  un- 
der your  comnuuid  (br  tbe  defense  and  duties  of  that  province,  and  to  employ  the  remainder  ot  your  army 
npon  two  expeditions,  the  one  under  tbe  raxnmand  of  Lientenant  General  Bnrgoyne,  who  is  to  force  hi^ 
way  to  Albany,  and  the  other  under  Lientenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  to  make  a  diversioi)  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River." — Burgo^nt^i  Stattment  of  IhiEiprdUionJrom  Canada,  Im.  (Appendix),  p.  xiii.,  London,  1780. 
■  PiaCorisl  History  of  George  111.,  vol,  i,,  p.  306. 

'  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  He  entered  the  anuy  at  an 
ewly  age,  and  his  education  and  the  influence  of  his  father  soon  placed  him  in  the  line  of  promotion.  In 
1782  he  was  sent  inio  Portugal  with  an  English  fores  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  agvinn  the 
Spaniards.  He  then  held  the  oommisBJon  of  a  brigadier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the 
garrison  of  Almeida.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  elected  to  a 
■est  in  Parliament  fts  representative  for  Prestou,  in  Lancashire.  He  come  over  to  America  in  1T7S,  and 
was  at  Bostoo  at  the  tilne  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  the  same  year,  but  early 
in  1776  retomad  to  England.  Through  the  ioflaence  of  the  king  and  Lend  George  Gerinain,  he  was  ap- 
pouted  to  the  command  of  the  northern  British  army  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  After  some  suc- 
cesses, he  was  captured,  with  all  his  army,  at  5arat<^a,  in  October  of  that  year.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  de'bates  upon  the  floor  c^  the 
British  Home  of  Commons  at  the  very  tmie  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Americans.  His  misfortnoes  loM 
him  tbe  friendship  oS  the  king,  and  he  was  denied  access  to  his  presence-  In  1780  he  published  a  naira- 
tive  of  his  Expedition,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  his  trial  befwe  a  committee  of  Farhament,  in  which 
be  well  vindicated  his  oharaoter.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  his  emoluments  froni  government,  amoont- 
iog  to  SlS,000  a  year.  In  17SI  he  joined  the  oppoaitim  in  Parliament,  and  opposed  the  further  prosecu- 
ttoo  of  the  war  against  the  Americans  as  impolitic  and  cruel.  From  the  conolusion  of  peace  until  his 
tketb,  be  devoted  l^is  time  to  pleasure  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  goat,  on  the  4th  of 
Angost,  1792.  Among  his  literary  productions  are  Tht  Xaid  of  (Ac  Oa3a,  Son  Tbn,  and  Tht  Htiroi. 
dramas  which  a(  one  time  were  highly  popular.  Benevolence  and  humanity  were  strong  featores  in 
Bnrgoyne's  ctuu*cter,  and  I  think  the  fierce  anathema  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  was 
altogether  too  severe.  After  giving  Bargo^e  several  hard  rubs  in  the  course  of  his  efHO,  he  desoribes  an 
ioe-boond,  fog-covered,  dreary  island  north  of  Scotland,  and  there  consigns  the  Tories,  with  Burgoyne  at 
their  heed,  as  fotk>ws : 

"  TboBi  Lojilt,  tfaer^  wUh  IdjmI  hsuts  nsHie, 

Tluira  pUdi  yoor  leati,  ud  Uadk  than  jdbt  Bn ; 

Tbers  dsHrt  Hitnn  will  bsr  itinia  dliplir, 

And  Aerenl  bungar  on  jodt  vltalj  prey ; 

And  *IBi  rourseli*!  let  John  Bnrgo  Jne  retlm. 

To  relpi  joor  monarch,  whom  four  bnrti  deilre." 

PUHUO'*  Faau,  p.  «£. 
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American  aSfutu,  mode  a  most  egregious  blunder.  Sir  Guy  Culeton,  then  Grovemor  of 
Canada,  and  perfectly  Acquainted  with  the  people  and  country,  ahould  have  been  placed  in 
command.  Burgoyne  was  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  Ibiee,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  true  character  and  temper  of 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  oppose  and  oppress. 

Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  Uarch,  1777,  bearing  tin  commission  of  a  lieutenant 
general.  Carleton,  though  greatly  aggrieved,  nobly  aided  Burgoyne  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition. By  extraordinary  activity,  vessels  were  constructed,  stores  were  collected,  and  a 
force  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men  was  mustered  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  first  of  June.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Xieger,  with  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  Rangers,  was  sent  up  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  lo 
penetrate  the  country  from  that  point,  arouse  and  conciliate  the  Indians,  capture  Fort 
Schuyler,'  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  his  Tories,  and 
join  Burgoyne  at  Albany  when  Lake  Champlain  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson 
should  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  Congress  perceived  the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  the  northern  frontier, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  and  the  services  of  an  influential  commander.  Fear, 
loyalty,  British  gold,  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  van  of  the  invading  army,  and  none  but  a 
wise  and  tried  man  could  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people  and  command  tbe  fideUty  of  the  militia. 

Philip  Schuyler,'  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  possessed  of  military  skill,  experience,  sound 


judgment,  prudent 
fbrethougbt,  and  lofty 
patriotism,  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  com- 
mand of  the  tbrces  of 
the  north,  in  which 
position  be  had  been 
superseded,  in  eflect, 
a  few  weeks  beibre, 
by  Horatio  Gates,  the 
Adjutimt  Greneral  of 
the  Continental  ar- 
my. Noappointment 
could  have  been  more 
popular  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  New 
York,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  In 
the  late  campaigns 
agunst  the  French 
and  Indians  upon 
Lakes  Geo^  and 
Champlain,  he  had 
rendered        essential 


the  colony 
and  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  frontier, 
and  his  many  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him .  His 
large  estate  was  lying 
directly  in  the  path 
of  the  invader ;  and 
if  a  mercenary  feeling 
could  have  existed  io 
a  soul  BO  noble  as  his, 
the  defense  of  his  own 
broad  acres  and  costly 
mansion  would  have 
made  him  vigilant 
and  brave. 

General  Schuyler 
arrived  In  Albany  on 
the  third  day  of 
June,  where  he 
met  General  Gatee, 
and,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  gener- 
ous and  unsuspecting 


'  Fort  Schoj'ler  atood  at  the  bead  of  boat  navigation,  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the  village  of  Rome  now 
is.  It  wa«  erecidd  in  1758,  and  was  then  called  Fort  Slanwiz.  It  was  repaired  in  1T76,  and  named 
Fort  Schayler,  in  honor  of  General  Schayler,  in  whose  military  department  it  was  located. 

*  General  Philip  Sohayler  was  bom  at  Albany,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1733.  HU  grandbther,  Peter 
Schujler,  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  commander  of  the  noitbern  militia  in  IG90,  Hii  rather,  Ji^w  Sohuy. 
ler,  married  Cornelia  Van  Courtlandt,  s  woman  of  strong  mbd,  and  Philip  was  their  eldest  sod.  By  vir> 
toe  of  primogeniture  law,  ha  inherited  the  real  estate  of  his  father  ai  his  death,  but  he  generooily  shared 
it  with  his  brothers  and  listen.     His  lather  died  when  Philip  n~u  yoong,  and  to  the  thorough  training  of 
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nature,  .sought  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  his  sword.  But  he  encountered  a  smaller  mind 
than  his  own,  and  hoth  counsel  and  sword  were  refused.  He  was  coldly  received  hy  the 
adjutant  general,  who  was  deeply  ofiended  because  Congress  had  not  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  command.  A  brave  soldier  always  seeks  the  post  of  greatest  danger ;  and  Greneral 
Schuyler,  not  doubting  the  courage  or  devotion  of  Gates,  ofiered  him  the  command  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  the  point  where  the  first  conflict  with  Burgoyne  would  ine^tably  take  place,  and 
where  the  first  laurels  were  to  be  won.  But  the  pride  of  Gates  stifled  his  patriotism.  He 
refused  to  serve  under  Schuyler,  and,  at  his  own  request,  had  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
department,  where,  indeed,  he  had  done  literally  nothing. 

All  was  terror  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  as  Burg03rne  victoriously 
gwept  Champlain  from  St.  John's  to  Crown  Point,  and  with  his  formidable  force*  daily  augi> 
mented  by  loyalists  and  savage  allies,  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonder* 
oga.  Mount  Hope,  commanding  the  road  to  Lake  George,  was  occupied ;  the  American 
outposts  were  driven  in;  the  lake  was  studded  with  armed  vessels,  and  the  formidable 
height  of  Mount  Defiance  was  scaled,  and  artillery  planted  upon  its  very  sunmiit,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  fort  below. 

General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  when  he  saw  the  battery  above  him, 
and  the  girdle  of  strong  battalions  that  was  closing  around  him,  knew  that  resistance  would 
be  madness.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  retreated  across  to  Mount  Independence,  and,  with 
the  small  garrison  there,  fled  toward  Fort  Edward  by  the  way  of  Castleton  and  Skenesbor- 
ough,  leaving  the  stores  and  ammunition  behind.  The  British  eagerly  pursued  the  flying 
Americans.  The  battle  of  Hubbardton,  so  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  was  fought.  The 
boom  across  the  lake  at  Ticonderoga  was  broken,  and  a  firee  passage  made  for  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy.  They  swept  the  lake  to  Skenesborough  ^now  Whitehall),  when  the  Ameri- 
can works  and  the  stores  that  were  left  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  daily  diminishing. 

Food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  all  wanting.     The  pecuniary  resourees  and 

credit  of  Congress  were  daily  failing,  and  all  the  future  seemed  dark,  and  foreboding  of  evil. 

The  Eastern  mihtia,  sick  and  disheartened  by  late  reverses,  became  restless  and  insubordi*> 

—  ■  —      -  ■      '       ■ ,  ,    ■     ■ 

his  gifted  q&other  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  in  life.  He  entered  the  army  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and  commanded  a  company  which  attended  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  British  army  against  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  When  Lord  Howe  fell  at  Ticonderoga,  to  Colonel  Schuyler  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
conveyiDg  the  body  of  that  greatly-beloved  young  nobleman  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  he  was  much  in  active  service  in  the  oivU  government  of  his  state.  In  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax  the  colo* 
nies  without  their  consent.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  and  in  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  the  major  generals  (the  third)  of 
the  American  army.  He  was' charged  by  Washington  with  the  conmiand  of  the  army  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  directed  to  secure  the  lakes  and  prepare  for  invading  Canada.  He  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery.  During  1776,  he  was  active  in  Indian  affairs,  and  in  perfecting 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  northern  army.  For  causes  quite  inexplicable,  he  was  superseded,  in  efTect, 
by  Gates  in  March,  1777,  but  was  reinstated  in  May.  Again,  when  Burgoyne  drove  St.  Clair  from  Tir 
eooderogat  and  prudence  caused  General  Schuyler  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Fort  Edward  down  the 
Hodsoa  River,  calumny,  that  had  successfully  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  militia,  be- 
came so  clamorous  for  his  removal,  that  Congress  placed  Grates  again  in  charge  of  the  army  in  August* 
Injured  and  insulted,  the  patriot  still  continued  to  devote  his  services  and  his  fortune  in  aid  of  his  oountry. 
He  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  its  verdict,  acquitting  him  of  all  blame,  conferred  as  much  honor  upon 
him  as  his  successes  won  at  Suatoga.  He  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  military  command,  but  he 
preferred  to  lend  his  aid  to  his  country  in  another  way«-  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  under  the 
Confederation ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  senator  from  New 
York,  with  Rofus  King.  He  was  again  a  senator,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1797.  He  died  at  Albany, 
November  18th,  1804,  aged  71  years.  He  has  two  daughters  still  living — ^Elizabeth,  the  venerable  widow 
of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  now  (1849)  ninety-two  years  of  age;  and  Catharine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Cochrane,  of  Oswego,  son  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
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nate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  army  and  returned  home.  These  things  were  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  commander,  yet  his  stout  heart  never  failed.  "  Should  it  he  ask- 
joiyai  ^"  ^®  '^^^  ^  ^  letter  to  the  Albany  Committeei  firom  Moses's  Creek,  four  miles  be- 
1777.  2q^  -pQYt  Edward,  «  what  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  hold  amid  this  variety  of  diffi* 
cullies  and  distress,  I  would  answer,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  unth  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  retard  his  descent  into  the  country  as  long  as  possible,'* 

Burgo3rne*s  force,  in  the  mean  while,  was  constantly  augmented  by  accessions  from  the 
families  of  the  loyal  and  the  timid.  Slowly  and  surely  he  advanced  from  Skenesborough  to 
Fort  Anne,  and  was  pressing  onward,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  obstacles,  toward  the  Hudson. 

Under  all  these  circumstances.  General  Schuyler  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  new 
recruits,  or  a  re-enforcement  from  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to  his  army.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  from  Fort  Edward,  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  Fort  George.  As  Burgo3rne  approached, 
the  people  fled,  in  terror  and  dismay,  toward  Albany,  leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  and 
pleasant  homes  to  be  trodden  down  or  burned  l^  the  enemy.  Burgo3^e  at  length  reached 
Fort  Edward  ;  and  as  he  marohed  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Schuyler  rotroat- 
ed  in  good  order  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and  finally  to  Cohoes*  Falls. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  wero  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Oswego,  and  was  besieging  Fort  Schuyler,  while  the  Tories  and 
Indians  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  a 
handfiil  of  men,  was  closely  shut  up  in  the  fort ;  General  Herkimer,  with  the  brave  militia 
of  Tryon  county,  had  been  defeated  at  Oriskany,  and  the  people  below  hourly  ex- 
°^^  pected  the  flood  of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearful  emergen- 
cy. Without  aid  all  must  be  lost.  Brave  hearts  were  ready  for  bold  deeds,  and  during  a 
night  of  fearful  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain.  Colonel  WiUett  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  crept 
stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of  sleeping  besiegers,  beyond  their  lines,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  second  day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  sped  down  the  valley  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Schuyler,  at  Stillwater,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Tryon  county,  implored  aBsistance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  valley  would  inevitably 
follow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  J^  like  an 
avalanche  upon  Albany,  or,  by  junction,  swell  the  approaching  army  of  Burgoyne.  The 
prudent  foresight  and  far-reaching  humanity  of  General  Schuyler  at  once  dictated  his  course. 
He  called  a  council,'  and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  His  officers  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole  force  waf  not  then  suffi- 
cient to  stay  the  oncoming  of  Burgoyne.  The  clearer  judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  per- 
sist in  his  opinion,  and  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.  While  pacing  the 
floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half- whispered  remark,  "  He  means  to  weaken 
the  army.*"     Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler !     Never  was  a  thought  more  foul 

*  General  Schuyler  was  then  quartered  in  the  house  of  Derrick  Swart,  Esq.,  at  Stillwater.  The  house 
is  still  standing,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — CharUt  Neilson,  Etq. 

'  At  this  time  jealousy  had  created  secret  enemies  for  General  Schuyler,  and  he  was  even  charged  with 
being  associated  with  St.  Clair  in  preliminary  acts  of  treason,  about  the  time  the  latter  evacuated  Ticonder- 
oga. The  ridiculous  story  got  abroed  that  they  had  been  paid  for  their  treason  by  the  enemy  in  $Uver 
balU^  shot  from  Burgoyne's  guns  into  the  American  camp  I — Set  Thatcher^ t  Military  Journal^  p.  86. 

NoTx. — ^It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  view  of  events  connected  with  the  American  encampment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  I  have  avoided  all  details,  where,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  wished  more 
minute  information.  The  necessity  for  this  course*  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  my  work,  which 
is  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  important  localities,  in  th§  order  in  which  I  visited  them,  and  not  in  chrono* 
logical  ntceetdon,  as  the  mere  hirtorian  would  do.  For  example,  I  visited  Cohoes'  and  Semis's  Heights 
before  Fort  Edward  and  Ticonderoga.  I  therefore  describe  the  scenery  and  events  of  the  former  p^es 
minutely,  and  reserve  similar  minute  details  concerning  the  latter  until,  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  of  my 
tour,  I  reach  them.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as  some  might  suppose  that  important  places  are  to 
be  slightly  noticed,  while  others  of  less  moment  have  an  undue  share  of  attention.     I  have  visited  all  the 
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or  chaxge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the  slanderer  and  those  around  him, 
and  unconsciously  hiting  into  several  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  indignantly  exclaim- 
ed, **  Grentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself ;  where  is  the  brigadier  that 
wiU  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat  up  for  Tolunteers  to-roonow.''  The  brave 
and  impulsive  Arnold,  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  ofiered 
his  services.  The  next  moming  the  drum  beat,  and  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  Auguitie, 
were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort  Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the  ^'^' 
fbroes  of  St.  Leger  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  burning 
words  of  calumny  always  stirred  the  breut  of  the  veteran  patriot  with  violent  emotions. 
If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to  country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  events  which  placed  the  remnant  of  the  main  army  of  the  north 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  August,  1777,  and  caused  Van  Schaick's  and  Haver's 
Ldands  to  be  fortified.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  eligible  point  at  which  to  make  a  stand 
in  defoue  of  Albany  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  from  the  west. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  the  Americans  so  efiectually  oppose  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  Hud^ 
son  or  the  Mohawk,  and  both  streams  were  too  deep  to  be  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  ex* 
treme  drought.  There  was  a  ferry  across  Uie  Mohawk,  five  miles  above  the  ^s,^  and  one 
across  the  Hudson  ki  Half  Moon  Point,*  or  Waterfbrd.  The  "sprouts"  of  the  Mohawk, 
between  the  islands,  were  usually  fordable  ;  and  as  Burgoyne  would  not,  of  course,  cross  the 
Hudson,  or  attempt  the  ferry  upon  the  Mohawk,  where  a  few  resolute  men  could  success- 
'  fully  oppose  him,  his  path  was  of  necessity  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fortifi- 
cations  were  accordingly  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  upon  the  main  land,  faint  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible. 

In  this  position,  with  his  headquarters  at  Stillwater,  in  advance  of  his  army,  General 
Schuyler  brought  all  his  energies  and  resources  into  requisition  for  the  augm^itation  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  preparatory  to  a  first  determined  conflict  with  Buigoyne.  His  pri- 
vate purse  was  freely  opened,'  and  by  unwearied  exertions  day  and  night  the  army  rapidly 
improved  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirits.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  with  men 
of  every  degree,  from  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  to  subordinate 
officers  and  private  gentlemen,  was  very  extensive,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  He  addressed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  direction,  urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  The 
Council  of  Safety,  at  Albany,  was  appealed  to.  <*  Every  miHtia-man,"  he  said,  "  ought  to 
torn  out  without  delay  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest  began."  He  appealed 
(o  the  Eastern  States.  « If,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut, 
**  the  Eastern  militia  do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined.*' 
To  Washington  he  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  on  the  12th  of  July  previous. 
"  J£  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond. 


importaDt  localitiea  of  the  ReTolation,  and  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  will  receive 
its  full  shate  of  notice. 

It  18  my  intention  to  give  in  notes,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  most 
important  actors  in  oar  Revolationaiy  war,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These  sketches  will  be  introduced 
at  points  where  the  record  exhibits  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Prominent  men 
will,  therefore,  be  mentioned  often  before  a  biography  will  be  given ;  but  the  reader  may  rely  upon  find- 
ing it  in  the  work,  if  a  memoir  can  be  found. 

^  London's  ferry.     At  this  place  the  left  wing  of  the  army  rested,  under  the  conunand  of  General  Amokl. 

*  So  called  from  the  name  of  Heniy  Hudson's  ship,  the  Half  Moon. 

'  General  Schuyler  never  aUowed  his  private  interest  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  public 
good.  When  the  Continental  army  v^as  retreating  from  Fort  Edward,  Mrs.  Schuyler  rode  up  from  Albany 
to  their  beautiful  country  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  superintended  the  removal  of  their  furniture.  While  there 
she  received  direction  from  her  husband  to  set  fire  with  her  own  hands  to  his  extensive  fields  of  wheat, 
and  to  request  his  tenants  to  do  the  same,  rather  than  sufier  them  to  be  reaped  by  the  enemy. —  Women  of 
the  RevoltUion^  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  much  further  into  the  country." 
At  the  same  time  all  was  life  and  activity  in  his  camp.  From  his  own  state  recruits  were 
constantly  filling  his  thinned  regiments,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  was  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  winning  back  those  laurels  which,  by  the  late  reverses  and  the  eveuts  of 
the  last  campaign,  had  been,  in  a  measure,  stripped  from  his  brow. 

But  secret  enemies  had  been  for  some  time  plotting  his  disgnuse  by  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Eastern  people,  and  raising  a  clamor  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  Gates,  who  as 
yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  met  with  no  reverses.  The  friends  of  that  officer  were  an  active 
faction  in  Congress  at  that  time,  stib  rosUt  but  the  next  year  were  far  more  undisguised  in 
£sivoring  the  scheme  for  giving  Gates  the  chief  command  in  place  of  Washington.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution  who  took  sides  with  the  friends 
of  America  as  pure  and  holy  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  that  we  reluctantly  yield  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  ever  actuated  by  motives  less  worthy  and  exalted  tluui  those 
of  the  lofliest  patriotism.  This  is  claiming  too  much  for  human  nature.  While  we  may 
award  to  them  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in  feeling,  when  the  good  of  the  common 
cause  demanded  personal  sacrifice  and  pliancy  of  opinion,  it  is  folly  to  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  faction  was  rife  among  the  members  of  the  Old  Continental  Congress,  and  that  selfish 
motives  often  controlled  their  actions.  Congress,  listening  to  the  clamors  firom  the  East, 
the  importunities  of  Gates's  friends,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  false  military  philosophy,  de« 
prived  General  Schuyler  of  his  command  just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory. 

General  Gates,  with  his  new  commission,  arrived  at  Van  Schaick's  on  the  1 9th  of  Au* 
gust,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,, a  battle  which,  in  its  efiiect  upon  the  British  ' 
&nny,  gave  full  assurance  of  future  victory  to  the  Americans.  How  nobly  did  the  conduct 
of  Schuyler  on  this  occasion  contrast  with  that  of  Gates  a  few  weeks  previous.  On  Gates's 
arrival,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  humor,  the  patriot  resigned  his  command,  com- 
municated all  the  intelligence  he  possessed,  and  put  every  interesting  paper  into  his  hands, 
simply  adding,  **  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power, 
to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers  of  our  own  army,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  some  success ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  gen- 
eral, to  reap  the  firuit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  second  your  views ;  and 
my  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders."^  "  I  am 
sensible,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  '*  of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  time  when  an  engagement  must  soon  take  place  ;"  yet  he  preferred 
to  suffer  reproach  in  silence  rather  than  allow  his  bleeding  country  to  be  injured  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  single  arm  from  its  support.  Although  disgraced  by  the  act  of  Congress,  he 
persevered  assiduously  in  strengthening  the  army  and  preparing  for  the  coming  confliot. 
'*  I  shall  go  on,"  he  said  to  Washington,  "  in  doing  my  duty  and  endeavoring  to  deserve 
your  esteem."  And  when  General  Gates  arrived,  he  cordially  profiiered  his  co-operation, 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  battles  which  soon  afler  took  place,  was 
present  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword,  and  rejoiced,  because  his  country 
was  the  gainer,  when  the  laurels  which  should  have  graced  his  brow  were  placed  upon  that 
of  another.  Warmed  by  such  impulses,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bosom  of  the  generous 
patriot  on  that  day  heaved  with  nobler  pride  and  purer  joy  than  that  of  the  lauded  victor  ? 


'  Garden,  p.  359. 
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"  Led  on  by  last  of  lucre  mi  renown, 
Bargoyne  came  marcbing  witb  his  thonstmdB  down; 
Higb  were  hia  thoughia  and  furiona  bis  career, 
Puff'tl  witb  self-canfldence  and  pride  severe ; 
Swoll'n  witb  the  idea  of  bii  future  deeds. 
Onward  lo  ruin  eacb  advantage  leads." 

Philip  Feemau,  1T78. 


■^E  left  Waterford  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  for  BemiB'g 
''  Heights,  the  fiunona  battle-ground  where  Burgoyne  was 
"  checked  and  defeated  in  the  autmnn  of  1777,  a  few  weeks 
after  General  Gates  Rucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army.  Otir  conveyance  was  a  neat  little  canal  packet,  its  cabin  crowd- 
1  ed  with  passengeis  and  a  weU-supplied  dinnei-table,  and  its  deck  piled 
V^/  witb  as  much  luggage  and  as  many  loungers  as  low  bridges  and  a  hot  sun 
d,'  would  allow.  Foi  a  loiterer  who  takes  no  note  of  passing  hours  but  to  mark 
and  mourn  their  excessive  length,  and  wbo  loves  to  glide  along  listlessly  among 
green  fields  and  shady  woods  without  tbe  disturbance  of  even  a  carriage  ride, 
liCy'  a  day  voyage  upon  a  canal  is  really  delightful,  especially  if  tbe  face  of  nature  is 
<  attractive,  and  a  pleasant  companion  or  agreeable  book  assists  in  smoothing  tbe 
passage  of  time.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  character  of  nearly  all  our  fellow-passengers,  pleas- 
ure tiom  personal  enjoyment  being  their  chief  object.  When  dinner  waa  over,  some  slept, , 
some  read,  and  every  body  talked  to  every  body  as  freely  as  old  acquaintances  would  chat. 
The  conntiy  through  which  we  passed  is  very  fertile,  and  beautifully  diveraiiied  in  aspect. 
Tbe  plam  over  which  the  Hudson  here  flows  is  a  narrow  aUuvial  bottom,  of  garden  rich- 
ness, along  the  western  edge  of  which  passes  the  canal.  Green  woods  and  cultivated  fields 
Girted  the  river  on  either  side,  and  those  conical  hills  and  knolls,  like  western  tumuli,  which 
are  prominent  features  from  Stillwater  to  Sandy  Hill,  here  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  them 
were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  others  were  cultivated  from  base  to  summit, 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ever-changing  landscape.  The  dark  green  com,  just  flower- 
ing ;  the  wheat  ears,  fading  from  emerald  to  russet ;  tbe  blackberries,  thick  in  tbe  hedges  ; 
the  flowers  innumerable,  dotting  the  pasture  fields,  and  tbe  fragrance  of  tbe  new-mown  hay, 
scattered  in  wind-rows  along  the  oanal,  were  pleasant  sights  to  one  just  escaped  from  the 
dost  and  din  of  tbe  city,  and  imparted  a  gratification  which  only  those  can  fed  and  appre- 
ciate who  seldom  «ijoy  it.  There  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  laafy  June  would  have 
supplied — the  melody  of  birds. 

"  Silence  girt  tbe  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talks  now  unto  the  eobo  of  the  groves ; 
Only  the  cnrled  stream  soft  chiding*  kept ; 
Attd  liiile  gates  that  from  the  green  leave*  swept 

Dry  Bummei'a  dust,  in  fearful  wbisperinga  itirr'd. 
As  lotb  to  waken  any  sieging  bird," 

for  it  was  jost  tbe  season  when  the  warblers  of  the  forest  are  still,  except  at  early  morning, 
when  they  carol  a  brief  matin  hymn,  and  then  are  quiet.     Yet 

"Tbe  poetry  of  earth  i»  nei^r  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  tbe  bot  snn, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voioe  will  laa 
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From  hedge  to  hedge  abont  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  grasshopper's." 

Keats. 

At  the  Borough,  or  Mechanicsvillei  nine  miles  ahove  Waterford,  the  rail-road  fix>m  Sara- 
toga Springs  reaches  the  canal.  Here  our  boat  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  bevy  of  young 
people,  who,  tired  of  medicinals  and  midnight  merriment  at  that  Mecca  of  fashion  in  sum- 
mer, had  determined  to  take  a  **  slow  coach"  to  Whitehall,  and  meet  the  stronger  tide  of 
gay  tourists  flowing  to  Ticonderogi^  from  Lake  George.  They  were  full  of  life,  ifcnd  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  passed  a  night  upon  a  canal-boat.  Poor  souls !  how  we  pitied  them, 
while  we  rejoiced  at  our  own  better  fortune,  intending,  as  we  did,  to  debark  toward  cooling 
sunset.  If  "  affliction  is  necessary  to  temper  the  over-joyous,"  our  young  travelers  were 
doubtless  well  annealed  before  morning  in  the  vapor  bath  of  a  packet  cabin. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  roving  journeyman  printer,  full  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  crafl,  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  and  evidently  a  boon  companion  of  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  cousins.  His  hat  was  a-slouch  and  his  coat  seedy.  His  wit  kept  the  deck 
vocal  with  laughter  ;  yet,  when  at  times  he  talked  gravely,  the  dignity  of  intelligence  made 
us  all  respectful  listeners.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  classic  grounds 
through  which  we  were  then  passing.  His  father  was  one  of  the  special  adjutants  appointed 
by  Greneral  Gates  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  and  from  him  he 
had  often  received  minute  details  of  the  events  of  that  contest.  He  'mentioned  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  which,  in  some  degree,  explains  the 
singular  fact  that  he  was  not  upon  the  field  of  action — a  fact  which  some  have  adduced  as 
evidence  of  cowardice.  It  is  admitted  that  General  Gates  did  not  leave  his  camp  during 
the  contest ;  and  the  special  adjutant  referred  to  asserted  boldly  that  intoxication  was  the 
chief  cause.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  a  weakness  far  more  ex- 
cusable, and  a  crime  less  heinous,  than  cowardice  ;  for  a  night's  debauch  and  a  morning  of 
dullness  and  stupidity  were  things  too  common  among  gentlemen  to  afiect  reputation  seri- 
ously, unless  bad  consequences  ensued.  He  was  not  alone  in  devotion  to  the  wine-cup  at 
that  very  time,  for  it  is  said  that  Burgoyne  and  Earl  Balcarras  did  not  leave  their  flagon 
Imd  their  cards  until  dawn  that  morning.  Burgoyne  and  the  earl,  however,  had  either 
stouter  heads  or  stouter  hearts  than  Gates,  fer  they  were  on  duty  in  the  field  when  the  con- 
test was  raging.  It  may  be  that  neither  wine  nor  cowardice  controlled  the  American  com- 
mander. Let  us  charitably  hope  that  it  did  not,  and  charge  the  fault  upon  a  weak  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  act  toward  erring  brother-man  according  to  the  glo- 
rious  injunction  of  Prior  : 

^'  Be  to  his  fanlts  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  his  virtues  very  kind." 

We  reached  Bemis's  Heights  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bemis.  The  obliging  landlord 
anticipated  our  impatience  to  view  the  battle-ground,  and  when  supper  was  over  we  found 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  in  readiness  to  carry  us  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Neilson,  Esq., 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  conflict  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  might  be  obtained.'  It  was  too  late  for  much  observation,  for  twilight 
soon  spread  its  veil  over  every  object.  After  spending  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  family,  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  early  next  morning, 
to  ride  and  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  in  the  neighborhood. 


'  *  Mr.  Neilson  occnpies  the  mansion  owned  by  his  father,  an  active  Whig,  at  the  time  of  the  battles  there. 
He  has  written  and  published  a  volume  entitled  "  An  original,  compiled,  and  corrected  Account  of  Bur- 
goyne's  Campaign  and  the  memorable  Battles  ef  Bemis^s  Heights."  It  contains  many  details  not  found 
in  other  books,  which  he  gathered  from  those  who  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  what  they  related. 
It  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  morning  broke  with  an  unclouded  sky,  and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  I  was 
upon  Beznis's  Heights,  eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  military  works  of  a  former 
time.  Alas  !  hardly  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  more  beautiful  view  than  the  one  from 
Mr.  Neilson's  mansion  I  have  seldom  beheld.  The  ground  there  is  higher  than  any  in  the 
vicinity,  except  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eye  takes  in  a  varied 
landscape  of  a  score  of  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  Bounding  the  horizon  on  the  north 
and  west  are  the  heights  of  Saratoga  and  ^e  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Greorge.  On  the  south  stretch  away  into  the  blue  distance  toward  Albany  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  east,  not  far  distant,  rises  Willard's  Mount- 
ain, and  over  and  beyond  its  southern  neighbors  of  less  altitude  may  be  seen  the  heights  of 
Bennington  on  the  Walloomscoik,'  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  far-famed 
Mount  Tom.  ' 

Bemis's  Heights  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Stillwater  (which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river),  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Albany.  The  ground  here  rises  abruptly  from  an  extensive  alluvial  flat, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  a  httle  above,  but  here  tapering  until  it  forms  quite  a  yarrow 
defile  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river.  'At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  having  only 
an  oocasional  clearing  of  a  few  acres ;  and  deep  ravines  furrowed  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Fronting  the  river,  a  high  bluff  of  rocks  and  soil,  covered  with  stately  oaks  and 
maples,  presented  an  excellent  place  on  which  to  plant  a  fortification  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  blufif  is  still  there,  but  the  forest  is 
gone,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ravines  have  been  filled  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  only  road  then  much  traveled  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Upon  the  road, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  blufif,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  a  ma^  named  Bemis,  the  only 
one  of  note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Good  wines  and  long  pipes,  a  spacious 
ball-room  and  a  capital  larder,  made  Bemis's  house  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  sleighing 
parties  in  winter,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saratoga  valley  of  the  Hudson.  He  owned 
a  portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  heights  near  him,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  hill  de- 
rived its  name. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bemis's,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Neilson  owned  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  had  erected 
a  small  dwelling  and  a  log  bam  thereon.  The  dwelling,  with  large  additions,  is  still  there, 
but  the  log  bam,  which  was  picketed  and  used  for  a  fort,  has  long  since  given  place  to  an- 
other. Around  that  old  mansion  cluster  many  interesting  historic  associations,  and  if  its 
walls  could  articulate,  they  might  tell  of  heroism  in  action  and  patient  endurance  which 
the  pen  of  history  has  never  yet  recorded. 

Upon  the  next  page  are  given  a  group  of  localities  about  Bemis's  Heights  and  a  min- 
iature map  of  the  engagements  thpre.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  tlje 
mansion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  looking  eastward.  It 
stands  upon  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  road  firom  Bemis's  Heights  to  the  watering  places  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  It 
is  a  firame  house,  and  the  part  next  to  the  road  is  modem  compared  with  the  other  and  smaller 
portion,  which  is  the  original  dwelling.  The  room  in  the  old  part  (a  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  the  third  picture  from  the  top)  is  quite  large,  and  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  as  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  encampments  there.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Major  Ackland,  the  brave  commander  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  kindly  received  by  the  American 
officers,  and  visited  and  nursed  by  his  heroic  wife,  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  of  whom,  and 
the  event  in  question,  I  shall  hereafter  speak.     The  bed  of  the  wounded  ofiicer  was  beneath 


1  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  thirty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly  seen  from 
Bemis's  Heights. 
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the  window  on  the  lef^.  The  door  in  the  center  opens  into  a  small  hed-room ;  and  this, 
as  well  afl  every  thing  else  ahout  the  room,  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  the  smaller  poplar  tree  stands  was  a  huilding  which  Q-eneral  Arnold  occupied  ;  and 
further  to  the  left  the  small  huildings  are  upon  the  spot  where  the  fortified  log  bam  stood, 
which  was  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  American  works.  In  compliment  to  the  owner, 
the  rode  fortification  was  called  Fort  Neilson. 

Between  the  smaller  poplar  tree  and  the  house  is  seen  Willard's  Mountain,  five  miles 
distant^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  eminence  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
for  many  miles.  From  its  summit  a  Mr.  Willard  and  a  few  others,  witjh  a  good  spy-glass, 
watched  all  the  movements  of  Burgoyne,  and  made  regular  reports  to  General  Gates. 
This  service  was  exceedingly  valuable,  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  troopsj  their 
baggage,  stores,  artillery,  &c.,  was  made  from  his  observations.  His  name  is  immortalized 
by  a  gigantic  monument,  which  has  borne  it  ever  since. 

The  second  vignette  from  the  top  is  a  view  of  Gates's  headquarters  at  the  time  of  tha 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October.  He  first  made  his  headquarters  at  Bemis's  house,  but  after- 
ward removed  them  hither.  This  house  was  demolished  about  four  years  ago,  but,  from  a 
sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Neilson,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  view.  The  old  well  curb 
is  still  there,  and  seems  as  though  it  might  survive  a  generation  yet.  This  house  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  south  of  Fort  Neilson,  and  the  traces  of  the  cellar  may  now 
be  seen  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Ballston  road,  ascending  from  the  river. 

The  third  vignette  represents  the  room  mentioned  above.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  a  view  from  the  Bemis's  Heights  Hotel,  representing  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
Hudson  Biver,  and  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  Near  the  large  trees  on  the  left  may  be 
seen  traces  of  a  redoubt  which  defended  a  floating  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  the  river 
here,  a^  so  constructed  that  one  end  could  be  detached  at  pleasure,  allowing  the  bridge  to 
swing  around  with  the  current,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  upon  it.  The 
lumber  for  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  General  Schuyler,  at  his  own  private  expense,  and 
floated  down  the  river  firom  Saratoga  or  Schuylerville. 

The  map  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  when  noticing  the  fortifications  and  the  battles^ 
The  halbert,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  plowed  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
ifl  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neilson.  When  found,  it  had  a  small  British  flag  or  cloven  pen- 
non attached  to  it,  which  soon  occupied  the  utilitarian  and  more  peaceful  position  of  patches 
in  the  bed-quilt  of  a  prudent  housewife. 

When  General  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,&  events  were  oc-  ■An^mt  19, 
curring  favorable  to  his  success.  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edward,  paralyzed  with  ^^' 
alarm  and  perplexity  on  account  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Bennington — a  failure, 
in  its  immediate  as  well  as  prospective  eflects,  extremely  disastrous.  The  obstructions  which 
General  Schuyler  had  thrown  in  the  way  on  his  retreat  from  Fort  Anne,  made  the  march 
of  the  enemy  slow  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme.^  The  plethora  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  rapidly  subsiding  by  the  delay  ;  the  supplies  of  the  surrounding  country,  already 
heavily  levied  on,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  capture  of  American 
stores  was  an  object  called  for  by  stem  necessity.  Burgoyne,  therefore,  halted  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  sent  an  expedition  to  Bennington,  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  pro- 


*  General  Schuyler  felled  large  trees  across  the  roads  and'^ndle-paths  through  the  woods,  sunk  deep 
ditchea,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  These  evils  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  overoomer  and  repair.  With 
Inunense  toil,  the  obstructions  were  removed,  and  no  less  than  forty  bridges  over  streams  and  morasses  were 
oooatmcted,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  soldier  in  actual 
service  is  not  so  lightly  accontered  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  Besides  the  actual  fatigue  of  traveling  and  la- 
bors, he  has  a  heavy  back-burden  to  bear.  Respecting  this,  we  quote  Burgoyne's  own  words :  "  It  consists 
of  a  knapsack,  containing  his  bodily  necessaries,  a  blanket,  a  haversack  with  provisions,  a  canteen,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  fifth  share  of  the  general  camp  equipage  belonging  to  his  tent."  These  articles  (reckoning  the  pro- 
visions to  be  for  four  days),  added  to  his  accouterments,  arras,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  make  a  bulk 
totally  incompatible  with  combat,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds. 
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visions  which  the  Americans  had  collected  there.  The  detachment  sent  thither  so  weak- 
ened his  forces  that  he  dared  not  proceed  until  it  should  return,  bringing  back,  as  he  confi- 
dently expected,  ample  proyisfonB  for  his  army  until  he  should  enter  Albany  triumphant. 
But  the  New  England  militia  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  not  only  saved  their  stores  and 
live  cattle  at  Bennington,  but  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  capturing  a  large  number, 
together  with  arms  and  ammunition,  then  much  needed  by  the  growing  ranks  of 
^*"      *    the  volunteers. 

Burgoyne  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  before  a  courier,  guided  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  came  in  breathless  haste  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  bearing 
the  direful  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  reverses 
°  '  fell  like  an  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  his  army.  The  Indians  in  his  camp,  al- 
ready vexed  because  Burgoyne's  humanity  had  restrained  their  purposes  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der, began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  and  the  Canadians  and  timid  loyalists  became  luke- 
warm through  very  cowardice,  and  deserted  by  hundreds. 

Burgoyne  was  greatly  perplexed.  To  proceed  at  that  time  would  be  madness  ;  to  retreat 
would  not  only  lose  him  a  promised  order ^  perhaps  a  peerage,  but  would  operate  powerfully 
in  giving  friends  to  the  republicans.  The  idea  of  British  invincibihty  would  be  dissipated, 
and  thousands  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  king  on  account  of  that  supposed  invincibility 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  would  join  the  patriots,  or  would,  at  least,  become  mere 
passive  loyalists.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  British  commander  wisely  resolved 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward  imtil  the  panic  should  subside  and  stores  should  be  brought  for- 
ward from  his  posts  on  Lake  (jeorge  and  Lake  Champlain.  EEe  was  also  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  advices  from  General  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  announcing  a 
movement  upon  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Bujgoyne, 
by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  American  army  from  the  North. 

These  disasters  of  the  enemy  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  the  Eastern  militia, 
among  whom  Gates  was  very  popular,  flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  The 
murder  of  Jane  M*Crea  at  Fort  Edward  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  another 
powerful  agency  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Fierce  indignation  was  aroused  in 
every  honest  heart  by  the  highly-colored  recital  of  that  event,  and  loyalists  by  hundreds 
withdrew  their  support  from  a  cause  which  employed  such  instnunentalities  as  savage  war- 
riors to  execute  its  purposes. 

Perceiving  the  disposition  of  Burgoyne  to  halt  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  gathering  around  him,  General  Gates  advanced  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  ofiensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  throw  up  fortifications  at  the  place  where  the  village  of  Stillwater  now  is ;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  and  the  abruptness  of  the  bank  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
flat  at  Bemis's.  offered  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  Kosciusko, 
who  was  an  engineer  in  the  army.  General  Gates  made  his  encampment  and  fortified  it.^ 

'  Thaddeos  Kosciusko  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1736,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in  France.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  by  him  recommended  to  General  Washington.  Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  high  rank.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who  made 
a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  his  daughter.  *The  young  Pole  had  either  to  slay  the  father  or  abandon  the 
young  lady.  Abhorring  the  former  act,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  after  obtained  permission  of  his 
sovereign  to  leave  his  country.  He  came  to  America,  and  presented  himself  to  the  oommander-in-ohief. 
He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  excellency,  ^^  What  do  you  seek  here  ?"  by  saying,  ^*  I  come  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer  for  American  independence."  *^  What  can  you  do  ?''  asked  Washington.  "  Try  me,"  was  Koe* 
ciusko's  laconic  reply.  Greatly  pleased  with  him,  Washington  made  him  his  aid.  In  October,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  by  Congress,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  fortified  the 
camp  of  Gates  at  Bemis^s  Heights,  and  afterward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  American  officers,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.     At  the  close  of  our  Revolution  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  made 
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.Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  towud  the  rivei  a.  tine  of  breut-works  wu  thrown  up,  abont 
three  tburths  of  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a  stiong 
battery  at  each  extremity,  and  one  neur  the 
center  ia  such  position  as  to  completely  sweep 
the  valley,  and  command  even  the  hilk  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Faint  traces  of 
these  redoubts  and  the  connecting  bieast-worki 
are  still  visible.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
where  the  largest  and  strongest  battery  WM 
erected,  the  mound  is  leveled,  but  the  ditch  is 
quite  deep,  and  may  he  traced  mtuay  rods  west- 
ward fi-om  the  brow  of  the  hill,  along  the  line 
of  breast-works  that  were  thrown  up  after  the 
first  battle.  But  every  yeai  the  plow  casta 
in  the  soil  of  its  furrows,  and  ere  )ong  no 
vestige  wiU  remain  of  these  intrenchments. 
Within  the  area  of  the  northeast  redoubt,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  potatoes  in  deeecrating  ' 
luxuriance  were  tlonrishing,  except  upon  a 
reiy  small  q[)ot  ocoupied  as  a  burial-place  for  a  few  of  the  Vanderburgh  fiunily.  It  really 
seemed  saciil^ious  for  the  vulgar  vines  of  the  nutritious  tuber  to  intertwine  with  the  long 
gTBH  and  beautifiil  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  graves.  The  elder  one  of  those  buried 
there  was  an  active  republican,  and  bad  his  house  burned  by^e  enemy.  A  few  plain  slabs 
with  inscriptions  tell  who  lie  beneath  the  several  momids,  but  no  stone  marks  the  grave 
nrfaere  sleeps  that  venerable  patriot. 

From  the  foot  of  the  hill,  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  an  intrenchment  was  opened,  and 
at  the  extremity,  on  the  water's  edge,  a  strong  battery  waji  erected,  which  guarded  the 
floating  bridge  constructed  there,  and  also  commanded  the  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  terribly  enfiladed  in  caae  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  down  the  rivet  or  the  valley. 

Near  where  the  road  crossed  Mill  Creek,  a  smaU  stream  nearly  half  a  mile  above  Bemis's 
tavern,  were  a  short  line  of  breast-works  and  a  strong  battery,  which,  with  those  mentioned 
above,  composed  all  the  fortifications  previous  to  the  first  battle.  These  being  completed 
abont  the  1 5th  of  September,  and  the  enemy  approachiog,  General  Gates  made  preparatiops 
fi>r  resistance.  Brave  officers  and  determined  soldiers,  in  high  spirits,  were  gathered  around 
him,  and  the  latter  weie  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  counsels  of  General  Schuyler 
and  the  known  bravery  of  General  Arnold  were  at  his  command  ;  and  he  felt  confident  of 
rictory,  aided  by  such  men  as  Poor,  Learned,  Stark,  Whipple,  Fatereoo,  Warner,  Fellows, 


a  maior  general  nnder  Poniatowski.  He  conunonded  judicionstj  sod  fought  bravely ;  and  vhen,  io  1794, 
a  Dew  TCTolDtioD. broke  oat  in  PolsDd,  he  was  made  generalbsima,  and  vested  with  the  power  a(  a  military 
dictator.  Id  Ootober  of  tkat  year  he  was  overpowered,  woonded,  and  token  prisoner.  In  reference  to 
tUa  ercnt,  Campbell,  in  bis  Pkeanres  of  Hope,  nays, 

■Hops  for  ■  nuoD  bads  Ihe  world  fUcwetl. 
And  &ndau  liirifikod  when  SoKluko  feO.- 

Hfl  wa«  kept  in  prison  in  St.  FeterabDrg  until  the  death  of  the  Empress  CBtbarine,  when  Jie  was  liberated 
by  Paol,  loaded  vriih  honors,  and  oOered  a  command  in  the  Rossian  service,  which  he  declined.  The  em- 
peror beaooght  him  to  accept  the  proflered  honor,  and  presented  him  with  his  awn  aword.  Bnt  bitterly 
leflecting  tlwt  his  country  had  been  luinihilated,  he  refused  lo  receive  his  iword,  saying,  "  I  no  longer  need 
a  award,  since  I  have  no  longer  a  coantry  to  defend,"  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1T9T,  and  received 
from  Coogress  a  grant  of  laml  for  bis  services.  He  returned  to  BwitEBrland  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  died  tbereOc^ber  Ihe  ISlh,  181T.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow,  and  at  Warsaw  a  public  fun- 
eral was  made  for  him.  At  West  Point,  on  the  Hodsoo,  the  cadets  erected  a  monament  to  bia  memory. 
We  shall  give  a  drawing  of  the  monument,  and  a  more  particular  notice,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
D 
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Bailey,  Glover,  Wolcott,  Bricketts,  and  Tenbroeck,  with  their  fuU  brigadefi,  and  the  brave 
Virginian,  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  unerring  marksmen,  supported  by  the  regiments  of 
Dearborn,  Brooks,  Cilley,  Soammel,  and  Hull. 

Small  successes  about  this  time,  important  in  the  aggregate  result,  tended  materially  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  American  troops,  and  made  them  eager  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  Greneral  Lincoln,  with  about  two  thousand  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  by  dividing  his  force  into  detachments,  operated  with  much  efiect.  One 
detachment,  tmder  Colonel  Brown,  surprised  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  captured  a 
vessel  containing  provisions  for  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, and,  appearing  before  Ticonderoga,  demanded  its  surrender.  But  the  walls  and  gar- 
rison were  too  strong,  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  four  days,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  all 
the  troops  prepared  to  unite  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
this  movement  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning,  and  the  probability  of  having  his  supplies  from 
the  lakes  cut  off,  induced  Burgoyne,  in  self-defense,  to  move  forward  and  execute  promptlv 
what  he  intended  to  do.-  Having,  by  great  diligence,  brought  forward  provisions  for  about 
thirty  days,  he  advanced  along  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Batten 
Kill,  where  he  encamped  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.'  His  officers  were  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  further  attempts  to  reach  Albany ;  and  it 
had  been  plainly  intimated  to  Burgoyne  that  it  might  be  greater  wisdom  to  fall  back  from 
Fort  Edward,  rather  than  advance,  for  it  was  evident  that  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
gathering  around  the  invading  army. 

Unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  officers,  Burgoyne  avoided 
any  intimations  of  judgment  oft  their  part  by  omitting  to  consult  them  at  all ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  crossing  the  Hudson,  resting  for  his  defense,  if  adversity  should 
ensue,  upon  the  peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions.'  He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  passed  his  whole  army  over,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek,  where  Schuylerville  now 
is,  and  within  about  five  miles  of  the  American  works  below.  On  the  1 5th,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  across  the  river,  Burgoyne  moved  down 
as  far  as  Do-ve-gat  (now  Coveville),  where  he  halted  until  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  before  him,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Swords's 
house  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  moved  down  as  far  as 
the  place  now  called  Wilbur's  Basin,  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  here  he 
made  preparations  for  battle.  His  chief  officers  were  Major-general  Phillips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  performed  signal  service  in  Germany ;  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  commander  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Powell ;  and  the  Brunswick 
major  general,  Baron  de  Reidesel,  with  his  brigadiers,  Specht  and  Gall.  Earl  Balcarras, 
Colonel  Breyman,  Major  Ackland,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  and  others  of  minor  grade,  were 
men  of  tried  courage,  and  ardently  attached  to  their  general  and  the  service. 

When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  a  few  days  later,  became  known  in  England,  the  crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  his  persistence  in  pressing  toward  Albany,  with  the  American 
army  in  front  and  a  wilderness  filling  with  armed  republicans  in  his  rear,  formed  the  chief 
theme  for  the  vituperative  assaults  of  his  enemies ;  and  to  these  steps  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  were  attributed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retreated  behind  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  ministers ;  and  Botta  very  justly  observes,  *<  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 

a 

'  Hii  place  of  encampment  was  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Lansing's  saw-mill.  The  fiurm,  till 
within  a  few  years,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers.  Burgoyne  had  quite  an  extensive  slaughter- 
yard  there,  which  so  enriched  the  soil,  that  its  effects  are  still  visible  on  the  com  crops  and  odier  produo* 
tions. — C.  NeUnm. 

'  In  his  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  at  Albany,  October  20th,  1777,  Burgoyne  alludes  to 
this  fact,  and  says,  **  1  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  call  any  men  into  council,  where  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  no  alternative." — State  of  the  Expedition,  &o..  Ap- 
pendix, p.  Ixxxiv. 
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yet  received  any  intelligence  either  of  the  strength  of  the  army  left  at  New  York,  or  the 
moTements  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  make,  or  had  made,  up  the  North  River 
toward  Albany.  He  ealculated  on  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  the  ministers,  and  such  the  tenor  of  their  peremptory  instructions."' 

Whether  the  movement  was  judicious  or  injudicious  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but, 
having  arranged  the  two  armies  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  will  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  event  which  solved  the  question  by  arguments  far  more  potential  than  logic 
:  can  command —  ' 

THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  STILLWATER." 

The  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  September  was  clear  and  calm,  and  every  thing  without 
was  white  with  hoar-frost.  The  hostile  annies,  within  ear-shot  of  each  other's  re- 
veiUe,  were  disposed  in  similar  order,  each  extending  from  the  river  westward  over  the  hills. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  composing  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  chieHy  of 
GJjover's,  Nixon's,  and  Patterson's  brigades,  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Gates,  and  occupied  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  narrow  flats  below  them.  The  left 
-wing,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  Greneral  Poor,  consisting  of  Cilley's,  ScammeFs,  and  Hale's 
regiments,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Van  Courtlandt's  and  Henry  Livingston's,  of  New  York  ; 
Latimer  and  Cook's  Connecticut  militia ;  the  corps  of  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  infantry 
under  Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  heights  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
commanded  by  General  Arnold.*  The  center,  on  the  elevated  plain  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Neilson,  was  composed  of  Leamed's  brigade,  with  Bailey's,  Wesson's,  and  Jackson's 
regiments,  of  Massachusetts,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  lefl  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the  immense  train  of  artillery  under 
Grenerals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  rest^  upon  the  flats  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cen- 
ter and  the  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,*  extended  westward  upon  the  hills, 
and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  covered  by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  the 
Indians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists,  who  still  remained  in  the  camp. 

Greneral  Gates  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  every  preparation  for  advancing.  Phillips  and 
Reidesel  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  in  front  were  to  attack  the  central  outposts  of  the  Americans,  while 
Burgoyne  and  Fraser,  with  the  grenadiers  and  infantry,  in  separate  bodies,  and  strongly 
flanked  by  Indians,  were  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods  back  of  the  river 
hills,  form  a  junction,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  minute-guns  should  be  fired  when  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  should  join  their  forces,  as  a 
signal  for  the  artillery  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  American  front  and  right,  force  their 
way  through  the  lines,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 

At  an  early  hour  the  American  pickets  observed  great  activity  in  the  British  camp  *,  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  and  sabers  and  the  flashing  of  scarlet  uniforms  were  distinctly  seen  through 


*  Otis's  Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

'  The  confliots  at  this  point  are  known  by  the  severa]  titles  BemWi  Heighi$y  StUlwUery  and  Saratoga,  from 
the  bet  that  the  battles  occurred  upon  Bemis's  Heights,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  and  coanty  of  Saratoga. 

'  These  were  the  same. troops  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  when  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  They  were  stationed  at  London's  ferry,  five  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  and  there 
Arnold  took  the  command  after  his  return  from  Fort  Schuyler. 

*  The  Htuiam$  were  some  of  the  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Britain  of  their  masters,  petty  German 
princes,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  to  come  to  America  and  butcher  her  children.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Caasel  furnished  the  larger  number,  and  from  that  circumstance  all  of  the  Germans  received  the 
ffenera]  appeDation  of  HtuianM.  I  shall  give  a  minute  account  of  them,  and  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  infamous  bill  providing  for  the  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  [Mt)duced,  when  the  battle  of  Long 
Uand,  in  1776,  is  noticed.     They  were  first  let  loose  upon  us  in  that  bloody  conflict. 
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the  vistas  of  the  forest  as  the  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  and  ooontermarched  to  form  the 
various  lines  for  battle.  These  movements  were  constantly  reported  to  Greneral  G-ates,  yet 
he  issued  no  orders  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  iight.  About  ten  o'clock  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  was  in  motion,  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions. Phillips  and  Reidesel,  with  the  artillery,  commenced  marching  slowly  down  the  road 
along  the  rivet ;  Burgoyne,  with  the  center  division,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  now 
forming  Wilbur's  Basin,  westward  ;  and  Fraser  and  Breyman  commenced  a  circuitous  zoute 
along  a  new  road  partially  opened  jGrom  the  basin,  and  intersecting  the  road  from  Bemis's 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  American  lines. 

Arnold  was  fully  apprised  of  all  this,  and  became  as  impatient  as  a  hound  in  the  leash 
His  opinion,  earnestly  and  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  commander  during  the  morning,  that 
a  detachment  should  be  sent  out  to  make  an  attack,  was  at  length  heeded.  About  noon. 
Colonel  Morgan  with  his  light-horse,  and  Major  Dearborn  with  his  infantry,  were  detached 
from  Arnold's  division,  and,  marching  out,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  swarmed  upon  the  hills.  They  met  at  the  middle  ravine,  south  of  Freeman's 
cottage.'  The  enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  so  furious  was  Morgan's  charge,  that  his  men 
became  scattered  in  the  woods,  and  a  re-enforceinent  of  loyalists  under  Major  Forbes  sooo 
drove  the  Americans  back.  Captain  Van  Swearingen  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  with  twenty 
privates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  For  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  almost  alone, 
Morgan  felt  that  his  corps  was  ruined  ;  but  his  loud  signal-whistle  soon  gathered  his  brave 
followers  anpund  him,  and  the  charge  was  renewed.  Dearborn  seconded  him^  and  Cilley 
and  Scammel  hastened  to  their  support.  The  contest  was  quite  equal,  and  both  parties  at 
length  retired  within  their  respective  lines. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Canadians,  savages,  and  loyalists  were  detached  through 
the  skirt  of  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  flats  near  the  rive;r.  They  were  met  by  the 
American  pickets  on  a^  flat  piece  of  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  enemy  was  much  cut  up  and  broken,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  thirteen  dead  on  the 
field  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  while,  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  were  maJring 
rapid  movements  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  Americans  in  front  and  on  the  left  flank. 
The  center  division  marched  through  some  partial  clearings  to  Freeman's  farm,'  while  Fraser, 
having  reached  a  high  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  north  of  the  "  cottage,"  moved 
rapidly  southward  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  Arnold,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  similar  attempt  upon  Fraser.  He  called  upon  Gates  for  a  re-en- 
forcement from  the  right  wing,  but  the  commander  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  weaken  it,  for 
the  left  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  then  within  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  and  spreading  out  upon 
the  heights. 

Arnold  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  with  those  under  his  command,  which  consisted  of 
General  Leamed's  brigade  and  the  New  York  troops.  With  these  he  attempted  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  possible,  cut  ofi*  the  detachment  of  Fraser  from  the  main  army. 
So  dense  was  the  forest  and  so  uneven  was  the  ground,  that  neither  party  fairly  compre- 
hended the  movements  of  the  other,  or  knew  that  each  was  attempting  the  same  maneuver. 
They  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  level  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  or  Middle 
Ravine,  about  sixty  yards  west  of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  at  once  an  action,  warm  and  de- 
structive, began.  Arnold  led  the  van  of  his  men,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  a  tiger.  By  voice  and  action  he  encouraged  his  troops ;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy  for  a  time  repulsed  them.  By  a  quick  movement,  Fraser  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army  ;  but  fearing  that  Arnold  (who  had 

*  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  small  map  or  plan  of  the  engagement,  upon  page  46,  while 
pemsing  the  notices  of  the  battle. 

'  Freeman's  farm,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  small  cultivated  clearing,  abont  half  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
road  leading  to  Quaker  Springs.  The  farm  was  an  oblong  clearing  in  front  of  the  cottage,  about  six^ 
rods  in  length  from  east  to  west,  skirted  by  thick  woods,  and  sloping  south. — NeiUonj  p.  141. 
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nllied  hu  teoopi,  and  wu  re-enforced  by  four  regiments  under  LieuUmftnt-coloneU  Brooks, 
Cilley,  and  Sciinunel,  and  Majors  Dearborn  ftnd  Hull)  migbt  cut  tbe  Bntbh  linos  and  sep- 
arate the  two  winga,  he  brought  up  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  Bcnne  light  infuitry,  and 
Kr«yman'B  riflemen,  to  stiengtben  the  point  of  attack.  The  Americana  made  such  a  vigor- 
aa»  resisUuice,  that  the  British  began  to  give  way  and  t&U  into  coniiuioa ;  but  General 
Ffaillipa,  who,  irom  hii  position  bcbw  the  heights,  beard  the  din  of  conflict  on  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  hurried  oTer  the  hills,  through  the  thick  woods,  with  ^h  troops  and 
part  of  the  artillery  under  Captain  Jones,  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  mo- 
ment iriieD  victory  seemod  within  the  grasp  of  the  Americans.  For  an  hour:  the  repub- 
licans had  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  the  crushing  force  of  superior  numbera 
pressed  them  back  to  their  linee. 


^^^^. 


It  was  now  about  three  o'clock.  The  contest  suddenly  ceased,  but  it  was  only  the  lull 
which  precedes  a  more  furious  burst  of  the  tempest.  Each  army  took  breath,  and  gathered 
np  new  energies  Ibr  a  more  desperate  conflict.  They  were  beyond  musket-shot  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  narrow  clearing.  Each  was  upon  a  gentle  hill,  one 
skqnng  toward  ibe  south,  the  other  toward  the  north.  The  Americans  were  sheltered  by 
the  intervening  wood  ;  the  British  were  within  an  open  pine  forest.     The  Americans  stood 


'  Thia  view  a  tiken  rrom  near  tbe  hoow  of  Hr.  Neilwui,  looliing  northirwl.  In  the  roregiouDd,  on  tbe 
ri^t,  nre  ■eeo  the  remainB  (^  tbe  intrenchmsnU  which  here  crossed  tbe  road  fnHn  Fort  Neilsoo,  the  forti- 
Sed  log  bam.  The  light  field  in  (he  distaoce,  toward  the  right  of  tbe  picture,  with  a  sDiall  house  within 
it,  it  the  old  clearing  called  "  Freeman'i  brm."  Do  tbe  riling  grtnmd  over  the  tree  epoo  the  slope,  near 
Ilie  ceater  oT  the  fbregroond,  ii  tbe  place  where  Fraser  wheeled  ■onthwud  to  tnm  the  right  flank  oC  tbe 
Americam.  On  tbe  leyel  ground,  near  the  smell  trees  on  the  right  at  the  Urge  tree  upon  the  slope,  is  the 
place  wbere  Arnold  and  Fnuer  met  and  foogbt.  On  the  high  middle  ground  beyond  the  woods,  toward 
•be  left,  where  aeTeral  Binalt  hotuea  are  seen,  the  British  formed  their  line  lev  the  second  battle  on  the  Ttb 
of  Octol>er.  The  detachment!  neder  Poor,  Learned,  and  Morgan,  which  marohed  to  tbe  attack  on  that 
daj,  diTerged  from  near  the  point  seen  in  the  foregronnd  rai  the  right,  and  marched  down  the  slope  by  the 
Aeep,  aeroM  tbe  flat.  Tbe  brigade  of  Learned  passed  on  where  are  seen  tbe  daik  trees  on  the  left.  Mor> 
gto  kept  fmtber  to  tbe  extreme  left,  and  Poor  made  a  direct  line  acroos  the  level  groond  and  op  the  bill 
is  tbe  direction  marked  by  the  four  slender  trees  hj  the  fence  in  the  center  of  tbe  picture,  Tbe  range  of 
■umiMjJTU  in  ibe  extreme  distance  borden  the  eesteni  shore  of  Lake  George.  Tbe  highest  peak  in  the 
eaner  is  BocA  Hoontaia,  and  that  apon  the  extreme  left  is  French  Mountain,  at  tbe  foot  of  which  ue  the 
rensins  of  Fats  George  and  William  Henry,  at  tbe  bead  of  Lake  George. 
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in  determined  silence,  and  heard  distinctly  the  voioes  of  the  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill 
as  they  gave  their  orders  along  the  lines. 

Again  the  enemy  made  the  first  hostile  movement,  and  from  a  powerful  battery  opened 
a  terrible  fire,  but  without  effect.  To  this  the  Americans  made  no  reply.  Burgoyne  then 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  soon,  across  the  open  field,  column  after 
column  of  infantry  steadily  advanced  toward  the  patriot  lines.  The  Americans  kept  close 
within  their  intrenchments  until  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  and  pressed  onward  to  the  chaxge, 
when  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that  drove  them  far  back  across  the 
clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  for  more  than  three  hours  the  conflict  was  severe  and  the  result 
doubtful.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  came  upon  them,  that  the 
warriors  ceased  their  horrid  strife.  Even  amid  the  gloom  of  evening  there  were  furious  con- 
tentions. Just  at  dusk,  Lieutenant-colonel  Marshidl,  with  the  tenth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, encountered  some  British  grenadiers  and  infantry  on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  west 
of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  a  brisk  but  short  action  ensued.'  The  commander  of  the  enemy 
was  killed,  and  the  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  the  eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  remained  upon  the  field  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  had  a  skirmish  on  the  extreme  left  with  some  of  Breyman's  riflemen,  whom 
he  knew  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases  upon  their  breasts.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  field  of  action.  The  conflict  at  length  ended.  The  Americans  retired  within  their 
lines,  and  the  British  rested  on  their  arms  all  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  officers  included,  sixty-four  killed,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen wounded,  and  thirty-eight  missing ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.'  The  British 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  "  rather  more  than  less  than  five  hundred."^  Both 
parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  British,  it  is  true,  remained  masters,  or,  at  least, 
possessors,  of  the  field,  but  this  was  not  their  ultimate  object.  It  was  to  advance,  and  that 
they  failed  to  do ;  while  the  Americans  were  intent  only  upon  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  this  they  accomplished.  The  advantage,  therefore,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
republicans. 

Very  few  battles  have  been  marked  by  more  determined  bravery  and  patient  endurance 
on  both  sides  than  this.  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders 
and  other  parts  of  £urope,  said  they  never  knew  so  long  and  hot  a  fire ;  and  Burgoyne,  in 
his  defense  before  Parliament,  remarked,  "  few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  ob- 
stinacy in  attack  or  defense."  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about  three  thousand.  The  whole  British 
army  in  camp  and  on  the  field  numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  American 
about  seven  thousand. 

Although  the  aggregate  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  slaughter  and  maiming  were  dreadful  in  particular  instances.  Major  Jones,  of 
the  British  army,  commanded  a  battery,  and  fell,  while  at  his  post,  during  the  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  the  armies  across  the  clearing,  toward  evening,  when  several  of  the  cannons  were 
taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery-men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hadden  was  the  only  officer  unhurt,  and  he  had  his  cap 
shot  from  his  head  by  a  musket-ball  while  spiking  the  cannon.     The  sixty-second  regiment* 

*  At  the  argent  solicitation  of  Arnold,  Gates  sent  oat  this  feeble  re-enforcement,  which  was  all  that  was 
detached  (rqm  the  right  wing  during  the  action.  Had  fresh  troops  been  supplied  to  support  the  left  wing, 
no  doubt  the  Americans  would  have  gained  a  decided  victory. 

*  See  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Marshall,  Sparks,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  lU.,  Stedman, 
Burgoyne's  State  of  the  Expedition,  Thatcher,  Neilson,  kc. 

'  Report  to  the  Board  of  War. 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Kingston,  the  adjutant  general,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

'  The  particular  troops  engaged  in  this  action  were,  of  the  British,  the  ninth,  twenty-first,  8ixty-«eoood, 
and  twentieth  of  Hamilton's  brigade ;  the  twenty-fourth,  belonging  to  Eraser's  brigade ;  Breyman's  rifle* 
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of  Hamiltoii's  brigade,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  when  it  lefl  Canada,  was  so  out  in 
pieces,  that  only  sixty  men  and  five  officers  were  left  capable  of  duty.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  Major  Hamage,  were  both  wounded. 

The  Baroness  Reidesel,  wife  of  Greneral  Reidesel,  who  accompanied  her  husband  through 
this  whole  campaign,  wrote  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  various  events  connected  there- 
with. In  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September,  she  says,  **  An  afiair  happened, 
'which,  though  it  turned  out  to  our  advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free- 
man's farm.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  affair,  and,  as  my  husband  was  engaged 
in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled  at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress  of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a  Major  Hamage,  of  the  sixty-second  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a 
lady  with  whom.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  the  third  was  an  officer 
by  the  name  of  Young." 

More  than  one  half  of  an  American  detachment  under  Major  Hull,'  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men,  was  killed  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  Americans  ascended  high  trees,  and 
from  their  concealed  perches  picked  off  the  British  officers  in  detail.  Several  were  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  these  sure  marksmen.  Burgoyne  himself  came  very  near  being  made  a 
victim  to  this  mode  of  warfare.  A  bullet,  intended  for  him,  shattered  the  arm  of  Captain 
Green,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Phillips,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing  a  letter  to  Bur- 
goyne. The  captain  fell  from  his  horse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  smoke  and  noise,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Burgoyne,  and  such  was  the  belief,  for  some  hours,  in  the  American  camp. 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  Colonels  Adams  and  Colbum. 
valuable  officers.  But  it  is  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  details 
of  a  battle,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

liCt  us  pause  a  moment,  however,  and  render  justice  to  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
blade  for  freedom.  Although  in  afler  years  he  was  recreant  to  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  rested  upon  him,  and  committed  an  act  deserving  th&  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
strict  justice  demands  a  fair  acknowledgipent  of  his  brave  deeds.     I  mean  Benedict  Arnold 

The  testimony  of  historians  is  in  conflict  respecting  the  part  which  Arnold  performed  in 
the  battle  just  noticed  ;  and  prejudice  and  evident  falsehood  have  denied  him  the  honor  of 
being  personally  engaged  in  it.  Grordon  says,  "  Arnold's  division  was  out  in  the  action,  but 
he  himself  did  not  head  them  ;  he  remained  in  the  camp  the  whole  time."  General  Wil- 
kinson, the  adjutant  general  of  Gates  at  that  time,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  "  no  geueral 
officer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  day,"  and  intimates  that  he  himself  chiefly  con- 
ducted affairs.  He  further  says,  that  when,  toward  evening.  Gates  and  Arnold  were  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camp.  Major  Lewis*  came  in  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  announced 
that  its  progress  was  undecisive.  Arnold  immediately  exclaimed,  "  I  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  it,"  and  set  ofi*  in  a  full  gallop  from  the  camp.  Gates  dispatched  an  officer  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  back.  Botta,  who  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  this  war,  and  whose  sources  of  correct  information  were  very  ample,  observes, 

men ;  a  corps  of  grenadiers ;  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  a  motley  swarm  of  Indians  and  loyalists.  The 
American  troops  in  action  were  those  under  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  New  Hamp> 
shire  regiments ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Massachusetts  regiments ;  the  second  and  third  of  New  York, 
and  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  militia. 

'  He  was  a  major  general  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  He  surrendered  his  wHole  army,  with 
an  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  to  General  Brock  on  the  1 6tli  of  August  of  that  year. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Hull,  to  whom  he  £ui  been  married  but  a  few  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Stillwater  occurred, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  and  perils  of  her  husband,  was  in  the  camp,  and  was  lustive  among  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  extended  comfort  and  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  army  after  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  surrender  at  Detroit,  Greneral  Hull  was  tried  for  cowardice,  treason,  &c.,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  Revolutionary  services  and  his  age,  he  was  pardoned. 
He  lived  to  see  bis  character  vindicated,  and  died  in  1825.     His  wife  died  the  following  year. 

*  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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*(  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage ;  he  oiconraged  his 
men  by  voice  and  example."  Stedman,  a  British  officer  who  served  under  Comwallis  here, 
says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  War,"  "  The  enemy  were  led  to  the  battle  by  Gren- 
eral  Arnold,  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  Alien,  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  says,  **  In  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  1 9th,  he  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four  hours."  M*Farlane, 
in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  says,  **  Gates's  detachment,  being  re-enforced  and  led 
on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Burgoyne  and  the  right  wing."  Again  :  <<  Arnold  behaved  with 
extraordinary  gallantry,  but  he  could  make  an  impression  nowhere."  Again :  **  Eveiy 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back,  Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt."  The 
well-founded  traditions  of  the  vicinity  support  the  position  that  Arnold  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Wilkinson's  statement. 

Finally,  Colonel  Varick,  writing  from  camp  to  General  Schuyler,  three  days  after  the 
action,  said,  **  He  [Gates]  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Arnold's  division  had  the  hcmor  of  beat- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  1 9th.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  Arnold  has  all  the  credit  of  the 
action.  And  this  I  further  know,  that  Gates  asked  where  the  troops  were  going  when 
Scammel's  battalion  marched  out,  and,  upon  being  told,  he  declared  no  more  troops  should 
go  ;  he  would  not  feufler  the  camp  to  be  exposed.  Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  re- 
peated desires,  he  would  have  obtained  a  general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  he  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne,  till  Arnold  urged,  begged,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  it."  In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  about  a  month 
afterward,  from  Albany,  Colonel  Varick  observed,  *<  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here,  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  military  abilities,  especially  in  the  action  of  the 
1 9th,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  Gates." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  statements  of  General  Wilkinson,  he  being  adjutant 
general  at  that  time,  and  presumed  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  events  of  the  battle,  ought  to 
be  received  as  semi-official ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Gates  was  evidently  jealous  of  Arnold's  weU-eamed  reputation  and  growing  popularity  with 
the  army ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  was  his  favorite,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  pander  to  his 
commander's  vanity,  caused,  by  his  officious  interference  at  that  very  time,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  generals,  which  resulted  in  an  open  rupture.  In  the  first 
place,  he  caused  a  part  of  Arnold's  division  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  presuming  to  give  orders  which  were  contravened  by 
the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Wilkinson  also  insisted  on  the  return  of  a 
part  of  Arnold's  division  (Moigan's  corps)  being  made  directly  to  him,  and  Gates  sustained 
the  unjust  demand  in  general  orders.  And  then,  to  crown  his  injustice  toward  a  brave  of- 
ficer. Gates,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  respecting  the  battie,  said  nothing  of  Arnold 
or  his  division,  but  merely  observed  that  "  the  action  was  fought  by  detachments  finom  the 
army."  This  was  ungenerous,  not  only  to  Arnold,  but  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  he  justly  complained  of  the  neglect  when  it  became  known.  Harsh  words  passed  be* 
tween  the  two  officers,  and  Gates  even  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  that  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  should  take  away  his  command,  and 
^at  he  would  give  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  pleased.' 

Under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  Arnold  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to 
join  Greneral  Washington.  The  pass  was  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injurious  it  might  be  to  the  cause,  and  how  hazardous  to  his  reputation,  if  he  should  volun- 
tarily leave  the  army  when  another  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  remained,  but  with- 
out any  employment  in  the  camp,  for  Gates  put  his  threat  into  execution,  took  command  of 
Arnold's  division  himself,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln,  on  the  29th,  placed  him 
over  the  right  wing. 

^  Spftrks's  Life  of  Arnold. 
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PorertT  of  tba  AmvlcAn 


The  monimg  of  the  20th  of  September  waa  cloudy,  dull,  and  cheetlew,  and  with  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  nature  the  spirits  of  the  British  army  sympathized.  The  combatants  had 
■lumbered  upon  the  field  during  the  night,  and  &t  dawn,  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  renew  the  conflict,  they  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  river  hills,  and 
1  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  now  Wilbur's  Basin 


Buw»niB'i  BHOuirvKKT 


BuTgoyne  was  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  push  forward  toward  Albany.  He  resolved  to  strengthen  his  position, 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  Howe  and  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  eflect  by  their  co-op- 
eration what  his  own  unaided  troops  could  not  accomplish.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
tme  condition  of  the  Amerie&ns  on  the  morning  aAet  the  battle,  he  might  easily  hare  won 
a  victory,  for  the  soldiets  composing  the  left  wing,  which  sustained  the  conflict,  had  only  a 
ringle  round  of  cartridges  left.  Nor  was  the  mogarine  in  a  condition  to  supply  them,  £)t 
soch  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ammunitioa  at  that  time,  that  the  army  had  a  very 
meager  quantity  when  the  conflict  began  the  day  previous,  and  now  there  were  not  in  the 
magazine  forty  rounds  to  each  man  in  the  service.  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  three 
days'  provistona  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  day  of  action  there  was  no  flour.  A  supply  ar- 
rived on  the  20th,  and  the  disheartening  contingency  of  short  allowance  to  the  weary  sol- 
diers was  thus  prevented.  General  Gates  alone  was  privy  to  this  deplorable  deficiency,  and 
it  was  not  nntil  after  a  supply  of  powder  and  window-leads  for  bullets  was  received  from 
Albany  that  he  made  the  fact  known,  and  thus  gave  a  plansible  reason  for  not  complying 
with  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  commence  the  battle  early  again  the  next  morning. 

Both  parties  now  wrought  diligently  in  strengthening  their  respective  positions.  The 
Americans  extended  and  completed  their  line  of  breast-works  from  the  northeastern  angle 
OD  the  river  hills,'  westward  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  to  the  heights,  a  few  rods  north 


'  See  the  scull  map  on  page  46. 
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of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  NeilBon.  From  this  point  they  were  extended  south  and  southwest 
to  a  large  ravine,  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Saratoga  Springs.  At  the 
northwest  angle,  near  Mr.  Neilson's,  stood  the  log  bam  before  alluded  to.  This  was 
strengthened  by  a  double  tier  of  logs  on  three  sides.  Strong  batteries,  in  circular  form,  ex- 
tended about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  row  of  strong  palisades.  The  area  within  was  about  half  an  acre.  When  completed, 
it  formed  quite  a  strong  bulwark,  and  was  named  Fort  Neilson. 

About  fifty  rods  south  of  the  fort  was  a  strong  battery  ;  and  in  the  rear,  near  the  center 
of  the  encampment,  stood  the  magazine,  made  bomb-proof  The  front  of  the  camp  was 
covered  by  a  deep  ravine  skirted  by  a  dense  forest,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lines, 
from  the  river  hills  westward.  For  some  distance  west  of  the  fort,  large  trees  were  felled, 
and  presented  a  strong  abatis  toward  the  enemy.' 

Burgoyne  was  equally  busy  in  strengthening  his  position.  His  camp  was  pitched  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  American  lines.  Across  the  plain  to  the  river  hills  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  batteries,  was  thrown  up,  crossing  the  north  ravine  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Middle  Ravine  or  Mill  Creek.  The  intrenchments  extended  northward  on  the 
west  side  of  Freeman's  farm.  The  Hessian  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Freeman's  farm,  where  a  strong  redoubt  was  reared,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchments  of  a  ^orse-shoe  form  was  thrown  up.  Intrenchments  were  also  made  along 
the  hills  fronting  the  river ;  and  four  redoubts,  upon  four  hills  or  huge  knolls,  were  erected, 
two  above  and  two  below  Wilbur's  Basin.  A  short  line  of  intrenchments,  with  a  battery, 
extended  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  magazine  and  hospital  in  the  rear. 
These  composed  the  principal  defenses  of  the  enemy.  In  many  places  these  works  may 
still  be  traced,  especially  by  mounds  and  shallow  ditches  in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  completed,  General  Gates  moved  his  quarters  from  Bemis's 
house  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  second  picture  firom  the  top,  among  the  group  of  localities 
on  page  46.  The  house  belonged  to  Captain  Ephraim  Woodworth.  A  bam,  which 
stood  about  fifleen  rods  east  of  the  house,  was  used  for  a  hospital. 

September,  General  Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  New  England  troops,  joined  the  main  army 
17^-  on  the  29th.  Gates  at  once  gave  up  the  right  wing  to  him,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  two  brigades  under  Generals  Poor  and  Learned, 
Colonel  Morgan's  rifia  coips,  and  a  part  of  the  firesh  New  England  militia.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  heights  immediately  south  of  the  fort ;  Leamed's  brigade  the  plain  on  the  east,  and 
General  Poor's  brigade  the  heights  south  of  Morgan,  between  him  and  Gates's  headquar- 
ters.* In  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  army  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  19th.  Burgoyne  disposed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Hes- 
sians, under  Colonel  Breyman,  occupied  a  height  on  the  extreme  right,  and  formed  a  flank 
defense  rather  than  a  wing  of  the  main  army.  The  light  infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras, 
with  the  choicest  portion  of  Fraser's  coips,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  grenadiers  and  Ham- 
ilton's brigade,  occupied  the  vicinity  of  Freeman's  farm ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  under  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  occupied  the  plain  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  Wilbur's  Basin ;  and  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  and  some 
loyalists,  were  situated  upon  the  flats  near  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  bateaux,  hos- 
pital, and  magazine.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other,  and  within  cannon-shot,  the  two 
armies  lay  in  menacing  attitude  from  the  20th  of  September  until  the  7th  of  October.  Each 
exercised  the  utmost  vigilance,  expecting  the  other  to  fall  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategy.  There  were  constant  skirmishes  between  small  detachments,  some- 
times foraging  parties,  and  at  others  a  few  pickets  ;  and  not  a  night  passed  without  the  per- 


'  Abatis  is  a  French  word  signifyiDg  trees  cat  down.  It  is  a  phrase  used  in  fortiftoations ;  and  an  abat' 
i$  which  is  composed  of  trees  felled,  so  as  to  present  their  branches  to  the  enemy,  is  frequently  found  in  a 
woody  country  one  of  the  most  available  and  efficient  kinds  of  defense. 

'  Neilson,  p.  15,  35. 
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fonnance  of  some  daring  exploit,  either  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  or  to  annoy  each  other. 
The  Americans  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  their  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
diem  to  form  expeditions  to  harass  the  British,  without  weakening  their  lines  by  fatigue  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  rapid  increment  of  the  army, 
almost  annihilated  loyalty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  every  republican,  whether  soldier 
or  citizen,  bold  and  adventurous.  At  one  time  about  twenty  young  Americans,  fanners  re-, 
aiding  in  the  vicinity,  not  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  intent  on  having  a  frolic,  resolved  to 
capture  an  advance  picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  middle 
ravine.  They  selected  their  officers,  and  each  being  armed  with  a  fowling-piece  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  shot,  they  marched  silently  through  the  woods  in  the  evening,  until  they  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  picket.  The  captain  of  the  party  then  gave  a  tremendous  blast 
upon  an  old  horse-trumpet  which  he  carried,  and,  with  yells  and  the  noise  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment, they  rushed  through  the  bushes  upon  the  frightened  enemy.  No  time  was  given  for 
the  sentineFs  hail,  for,  simultaneously  with  their  furious  onset,  the  captain  of  the  firolickers 
cried  out  lustily,  "  Ground  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !"  Supposing  half  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  upon  them,  the  astonished  pickets  obeyed,  and  thirty  British  soldiers  were 
taken  by  the  Jolly  young  farmers  into  the  republican  camp  with  all  the  parade  of  regular 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  thus  the  British  camp  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.* 

Burgoyne  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American  forces,  while  his 
own  were  daily  diminishing  by  desertion.  Nearly  one  Jiundred  and  fifty  Indian  warriors, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  accepted  the  war- 
belt,  partook  of  the  feast,  and  joined  the  republican  army  within  three  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  1 9th.  The  Indians  with  Burgoyne  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  so  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  blood  and  plunder,  that  they  deserted  him  in  large 
numbers  in  that  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  It  was  their  hunting  season,  too,  and  this  was 
another  strong  inducement  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep  starvation  ftom 
their  wigwams.    .  The  Canadians  and  loyalists  were  not  much  more  faithful.' 

Burgoyne  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  transmit  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Howe, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  either  by  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But  the 
American  pickets,  vigilant  and  wary,  were  planted .  in  all  directionf ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  British  commander  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
New  York,*  written  in  cipher  on  the  1 0th,  informing  him  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor  by  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  on  the 
20th.  This  information  raised  the  hopes  of  Burgoyne,  for  he  supposed  that  the  attack  at 
those  points  would  draw  ofi*  large  detachments  firom  Gates  for  their  defense,  and  render  the 
belligerent  forces  at  Stillwater  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  He  immediately  dispatched  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  several  other  persons  in  different  directions,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  make  the  diversion  without  fail,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
Tisions  enough  to  hold  out  until  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Burgoyne  heard  nothing  further  from  Clinton.  His  provisions  began 
to  &il,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  on  short  allowance.  Not 
a  man  or  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from  any  quarter.  The  militia  were  flocking 
into  (rates's  camp  from  all  directions,  and  perils  of  every  kind  were  v^aving  their  web 
around  the  proud  Briton.     At  last  he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 

^  ^*I  do  DOt  believe  either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval  withoat  his  clothes,  or  that 
any  general  office  or  commander  of  a  regiment  passed  a  single  night  without  being  upon  his  legs  ooca- 
aioaaUy  at  diflerent  hours,  and  constantly  an  hour  before  daylight.'^ — Burgoytu^i  ^*  Review  of  the  Evi- 
dence," p.  166. 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

'  General  Howe  had  left  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged  against  Washington 
00  the  Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  conquest  of  PhUadeiphia. 
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The  latter  was  both  impracticable  and  ingloriouBi  and  at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  re- 
solved to  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six  six  pounders,  moved  toward  the 
American  left,  to  the  northern  part  of  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  firom  the  American  camp,  where  they  formed  a  line  in  double  ranks.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Eraser.  The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds 
was  committed  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  plain  near 
the  river  to  Brigadier-general  Gall.  This  movement  was  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  cover 
a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  camp,  and,  if  the  prospect  was 
&vorable,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  Small 
parties  of  loyalists  and  Indians  were  sent  around  through  by-paths,  to  hang  upon  the  Amer- 
ican rear  and  keep  them  in  check. 

Before  this  movement  was  known  to  Greneral  Gates,  he  had  ordered  out  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Brooks,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon 
his  outposts.  While  Brooks  was  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  a  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  British  army.  The  order  to  Colonel  Brooks 
was  revoked,  the  officers  in  camp  were  summoned  to  their  posts,  and  an  aid  was  sent  out 
by  the  commander4n-chief  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  the  «n* 
emy.  He  proceeded  to  a  rise  of  ground  covered  with  woods,  half  a  mile  from  FortxNeilson 
(near  the  house  of  Asa  Chatfield),  where  he  discovered  the  British  in  a  wheat  field  cutting 
straw,  and  several  officers  on  the  top  of  a  cabin  (Joseph  Hunger's)  vrith  a  spy-glass,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  left.  The  aid  returned,  and  had  just 
reached  headquarters  with  his  intelligence,  when  a  party  of  Canadians,  Indians,  and  loyal- 
ists, who  had  been  sent  forward  to  scour  the  woods,  attacked  the  American  pickets  near  the 
middle  ravine.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  drove  the  Americans 
before  them,  and  pressed  forward  until  within  musket-shot  of  the  republican  lines.  For 
half  an  hour  a  hot  engagement  ensued  at  the  breast-work,  a  little  south  of  the  fort.  Mor- 
gan, with  his  riflemen,  supported  by  a  corps  of  infantry,  at  length  charged  the  assailants 
with  such  deadly  eflect,  that  they  retreated  in  confiision  to  the  British  line,  which  was 
forming  upon  a  newly-cleared  field,  preparatory  to  marching  into  action. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  about  the  same  hour  at  which  the  two  armies  summoned  their 
strength  for  combat  on  the  1 9th  of  September.  The  grenadiers,  utader  Major  Ackland,  And 
the  artillery,  under  Aiajor  Williams,  were  stationed  on  the  left,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  a  wood,  and  covered  in  fix)nt  by  Mill  Creek  or  Middle  Ravine.  The  light 
infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  center  was  com- 
posed of  British  and  German  troops,  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  Near  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Munger,  and  in  advance  of  the  right  wing,  Greneral  Eraser  had  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  picked  men,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  American  flank  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  front  should  commence. 

This  design  was  at  once  perceived,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Morgan,  Gates  dispatched 
that  sagacious  officer,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other  troops  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  a  circuitous  route  to  some  high  ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  thence  to  fall 
upon  the  flanking  party  under  Fraser  at  the  same  moment  when  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  British  left.  For  the  latter  service  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  composed  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  a  part  of  Leamed's  brigade,  were  detached. 

About  half  past  two  the  conffict  began.  The  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched 
steadily  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  British  grenadiers,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  under  Ackland  and  Williams,  were  stationed,  and,  true  to  their  orders  not  to 
fire  until  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy,  pressed  on  in  awfiil  silence  toward  the  bat- 
talions and  batteries  above  them.  Suddenly  a  terrible  discharge  of  musket-balls  and  grape- 
shot  made  great  havoc  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  but  scarcely  a  shot 
took  eflect  among  the  men.     This  was  the  signal  to  break  the  silence  of  our  troops,  and. 
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with  a  loud  shout,  they  sprang  forward,  delivered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and  opened 
light  and  left  to  avail  themselves  of  the  covering  of  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  artillery  was  posted. 

The  contest  now  hecame  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Americans  rushed  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  amid  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces  they  struggled  for 
▼ictory.  Valor  of  the  highest  order  on  hoth  sides  marked  the  conflict,  and  for  a  time  the 
Bcale  seemed  equipoised.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and  retaken,  hut  at  last 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  repuhlicans  as  the  British  fell  hack.  Colonel  Cilley,  who^ 
during  the  whole  contest,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon  the  captured 
piece,  waved  his  sword  high  in  air,  dedicated  the  hrazen  engine  of  death  to  <*  the  American 
cause,"  wheeled  its  muzzle  toward  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition  opened  its 
thunder  upon  them.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  of  exultation  when  the  enemy  fell 
hack  fix>m  their  vantage  ground.  The  efiect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  repuh- 
licans stronger  sinews  and  fiercer  courage.  The  contest  was  long  and  ohstinate,  for  the 
enemy  were  hrave  and  skillful.  Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  at 
last  severely  wounded,  and  Major  Williams  was  taken  prisoner.  Suddenly  deprived  of 
their  superior  ofiEcers,  the  grenadiers  and  artillery-men  fled  in  confiision,  and*  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  British  left,  Morgan  with  his  corps  rushed 
down  the  hills  that  skirted  the  flanking  party  of  Fraser  in  advance  of  the  enemy's  right, 
and  opened  upon  them  such  a  destructive  storm  of  well-aimed  huUets,  that  they  were  driven 
hastily  hack  to  their  lines.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  Morgan  wheeled  and  fell 
upon  the  British  right  flank  with  such  appalling  force  and  impetuosity,  that  their  ranks 
urere  at  once  thrown  into  confusion.  The  mode  and  power  of  attack  were  hoth  unexpected 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  While  thus  in  confusion.  Major  Dearborn, 
with  some  fresh  troops,  came  up  and  attacked  them  in  front.  Thus  assailed,  they  broke 
and  fled  in  terror,  but  were  rallied  by  Earl  Balcaxras,  and  again  led  into  action.  The 
shock  on  right  and  left  shook  the  British  center,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Grcnnans 
and  Hessians,  yet  it  stood  firm. 

General  Arnold  had  watched  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  far.  Deprived  of  all  command,  he  had  no  authority  even  \o  fight,  much  less  to  order. 
Smarting  under  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  by  his  commander ;  thirsting  for  that  glory 
which  beckoned  him  to  the  field ;  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his  country,  now 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  and  stirred  by  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  tjie  brave  soldier  be- 
came fairly  maddened  by  his  emotions,  and,  leaping  upon  his  large  brown  horse,  he  started 
off  on  a  full  gaUop  for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  immediately  sent  Major  Armstrong^  after 
him  to  order  him  back.  Arnold  saw  him  approaching,  and,  anticipating  his  errand,  spurred 
his  horse  and  left  his  pursuer  far  behind,  while  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regi- 
ments of  Learned*8  brigade,  who  received  their  former  commander  with  loud  huzzas.  He 
immediately  led  them  against  the  British  center,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  madman, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or  rode  along  the  lines  in  rapid  and  erratic  movements, 
brandishing  his  broadsword  above  his  head,  and  delivering  his  orders  every  where  in  person. 
Armstrong  kept  up  the  chase  for  half  an  hour,  but  Arnold's*  course  was  so  varied  and  peril- 
ous that  he  gave  it  up. 

The  Hessians  received  the  first  assault  of  Arnold's  troops  upon  the  British  center  with  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  when,  upon  a  second  chaige,  he  dashed  furiously  among  them  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  And  now  the  battle  became  general  along 
the  whole  lines.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gallant  Greneral  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the 
British  troops  in  action.     His  skill  and  courage  were  every  where  conspicuous.     When  the 


^  The  author  of  the  oelebrated  "  Newbnrgh  letters,"  written  in  the  spring  of  1783.     I  shall  hare  oooa- 
sioQ  hereafter  to  give  a  full  aocoont  of  that  afiiur. 
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lines  gave  way,  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion ;  when  regiments  began  to  waver,  he  in- 
fused courage  into  them  by  voice  and  example.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  splendid  iron- 
gray  gelding ;  and,  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
for  the  Americans.  It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  rested  upon  him,  and  this 
the  keen  eye  and  sure  judgment  of  Morgan  perceived.*  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  con- 
ceived, and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  around  him,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
British  right,  "  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  but  it  is 
necessary  he  should  die ;  victory  for  the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your  stations  in 
that  clump  of  bushes,  and  do  your  duty."  Within  five  minutes  Fraser  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  was  carried  to  the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previous  to  being  hit  by  the  fatal 
bullet,  the  crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  immediately  afterward  another 
passed  through  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  ears.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
and  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  particular  aim  ;  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent for  you  to  retire  from  this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  "  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger,"  and  the  next  moment  he  fell.' 

Morgan  has  been  censured  for  this  order,  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  a  highly  dishonorable  act ;  and  others,  who  gloat  over  the  horrid  detaUs 
of  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  humble  rank-and-file  men  as  deeds  worthy  of  a  shout  for  glory, 
and  drop  no  tear  for  the  slaughtered  ones,  affect  to  shudder  at  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
of  an  officer  upon  the  battle-field.  War  is  a  monstrous  wrong  and  cruel  injustice  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  kill  at  all  upon  the  field  of  battle.  I  can  perceive  no  greater 
wrong  in  slaying  a  general  than  a  private.  True,  he  wears  the  badge  of  distinction,  and 
the  trumpet  of  Renown  speaks  his  name  to  the  world,  but  his  life  is  no  dearer  to  himself^ 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  firiends,  than  that  of  the  humblest  private  who  obeys  his  com- 
mands. If  Daniel  Morgan  was  guilty  of  no  sin,  no  dishonor,  in  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  those  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  he  was  also  guiltless  of  sin  and  dishonor 
in  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  their  chief  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
saved  that  of  hundreds,  for  the  slaughter  was  stayed. 

As  soon  as  Fraser  fell,  a  panic  spread  along  the  British  line.  It  was  increased  by  the 
appearance,  at  that  moment,  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under  General  Tenbroeck. 
Burgoyne,  who  now  took  command  in  person,  could  not  keep  up  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
men.     The  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately  within  the  intrenchments  of  the 

'  Samuel  WoodruflT,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  a  volunteer  in  the  anny  at  the  time,  visited  Bemis^s  Heights 
some  years  since,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  He  says  the 
importance  of  the  death  of  Fraser  was  suggested  to  Morgan  by  Arnold. 

'  The  name  of  the  rifleman  who  killed  General  Fraser  was  Timothy  Murphy.  He  took  sure  aim  from 
a  small  tree  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  saw  Fraser  fall  on  the  discharge  of  his  rifle.  Fraser  told  his 
friends  before  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree.  Murphy  afterward 
accompanied  General  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  stationed  in  Schoharie  county, 
where  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  named  Margaret  Feeck.  He  was  twelve  yean 
her  senior,  yet  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Her  parents  ^^  denied  the  bans,''  and  attempted  to  break  off  the 
engagement  by  a  forcible  confinement.  But  *'  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and,  under  pretense  of  going 
after  a  cow  some  distance  from  home  to  milk  her,  she  stole  away  one  evening  barefooted,  to  meet  her  lover, 
according  to  an  appointment  through  a  trusty  young  friend,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  He 
was  not  there,  and  she  forded  the  stream,  determined  to  go  to  the  fort  where  Murphy  was  stationed.  She 
found  him,  however,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  mounting  his  horse  behind  him,  they  en- 
tered the  fort  amid  the  cheering  of  the  inmates.  The  young  females  there  fitted  her  up  with  comfortable 
attire,  and  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  Schenectady.  There  the  soldier  purchased  for  his  intended  bride 
silk  for  a  gown,  and  several  dress-makers  soon  completed  it.  They  repaired  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  where  they  were  married,  and  then  returned  to  Schoharie.  The  parents  became  reconciled,  and 
they  lived  happily  together  many  years.  Murphy  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
intellect,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  a  certain  class.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Hon.  William. 
C.  Bouck,  late  governor  of  New  York,  and  was  among  the  most  active  in  bringing  him  forward  in  public 
life.  He  lost  his  Margaret  in  1807,  and  in  1812  married  Mary  Robertson.  He  died  of  a  cancer  in  his 
throat  in  1818. — See  Simtn^i  ^^  History  of  Schoharie  County." 
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camp.  The  tumultuous  retreat  was  covered  by  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  The  Americans 
pursued  them  up  to  their  very  intrenchments  in  the  face  of  a  furious  storm  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls,  and  assaulted  their  works  vigorously  without  the  aid  of  field  pieces  or  other 
•rtaiery. 

The  conflict  was  now  terrible  indeed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  smoke,  and  metal 
hail,  Arnold  was  conspicuous.  His  voice,  clear  as  a  trumpet,  animated  the  soldiers,  and, 
as  if  ubiquitous,  he  seemed  to  be  every  where  amid  the  perils  at  the  same  moment.  With 
a  part  of  the  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he  assaulted  the  works  occupied  by  the  light 
infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  abatis,  through  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  eflbrt,  and,  dashing  forward  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to 
the  cross-fire  of  the  contending  armies,  he  met  Learned*s  brigade  advancing  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  British  works  at  an  opening  in  the  abatis,  between  Balcarras's  light  in- 
fiintry  and  the  German  right  flank  defense  under  Colonel  Breyman.  Canadians  and  loyal- 
ists defended  this  part  of  the  line,  and  were  flanked  by  a  stockade  redoubt  on  each  side. 

Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  the  attack. 
He  directed  Colonel  Brooks  to  assault  the  redoubt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  fell 
upon  the  firont.  The  contest  was  furious;  and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way,  leaving  Brey- 
man and  his  Germans  completely  exposed.  At  this  moment  Arnold  galloped  to  the  left, 
and  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wesson  and  Livingston,  and  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  to 
advance  and  make  a  general  assault.  At  the  head  of  Brooks's  regiment,  he  attacked  the 
Grerman  works.  Having  found  the  sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  Grermans,  who  had  seen  him  upon  his  steed  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  more  than 
two  hours,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fled  in  dismay,  delivering  a  volley  in  their  retreat,  which 
killed  Arnold's  horse  under  him,  and  wounded  the  general  himself  very  severely,  in  the  same 
1^  which  had  been  badly  lacerated  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  two  years 
before.  Here,  wounded  and  disabled,  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops  led  on  by  his  valor 
to  the  threshold  of  victory,  Arnold  was  overtaken  by  Major  Armstrong,  who  delivered  to 
him  Gates's  order  to  return  to  camp,  fearing  he  ''  might  do  some  rash  thing  !"  He  indeed 
did  a  rash  thing  in  the  eye  of  military  discipline.  He  led  troops  to  victory  without  an  order 
from  his  commander.  His  conduct  was  rash  indeed,  compared  with  the  stately  method  of 
General  Gates,  who  directed  by  orders  from  his  camp  what  his  presence  should  have  sanc- 
tioned. While  Arnold  was  wielding  the  fierce  sickle  of  war  without,  and  reaping  golden 
sheaves  for  Gates's  gamer,  the  latter  (according  to  Wilkinson)  was  within  his  camp,  more 
intent  upon  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Revolution  with  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Burgoyne's 
aid-de-camp,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  lying  upon  the  command- 
er's bed  at  his  quarters,  than  upon  winning  a  battle,  all-important  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  principles  fer  which  he  professed  so  warm  an  attachment.  When  one  of  Gates's 
aids  came  up  from  the  field  of  battle  for  orders,  he  found  the  general  very  angry  because 
Sir  Francis  would  not  allow  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Ho  lefl  the  room,  and,  calling 
his  aid  after  him,  asked,  as  they  went  out,  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a  son  of  a 
b — h  ?"     Poor  Sir  Francis  died  that  night  upon  Gates's  bed. 

*'  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Sparks,  *'  that  an  ofilicer  who  really  had  not  command  in  the 
army  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
His  madness,  or  rashness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  resulted  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self. The  wound  he  received  at  the  moment  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  danger  and  of 
death  added  fresh  luster  to  his  military  glory,  and  was  a  new  claim  to  public  favor  and 
applause.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  struck  an  oflicer  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  an 
indignity  and  ofiense  which  might  justly  have  been  retaliated  upon  the  spot  in  the  most 
fatal  manner.  The  ofi^cer  forbore ;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  demanded  redress,  Arnold 
declared  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  and  expressed  his  regret."* 

*  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  118. 
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It  vnt  twilight  when  Arnold  vu  vounded  and  conveyed  by  Htyor  Armstrong  and  a 
MTgeant  (Samuel  Woodnifi^  from  the  field.  The  Gennsng  who  fled  at  his  approach,  find- 
ing the  assault  general,  threw  down  their  arms  and  retreated  to  the  interioi  of  the  camp, 
leaving  their  commander,  Colonel  Broyman,  mortally  wounded.  The  camp  of  Burgojme 
was  thus  left  exposed  at  a  strong  point.  He  endeavored  to  rally  the  panic-stricken  Germans 
in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  darkness,  but  they  conld  not  be  again  brought  into  action.* 
In  truth,  both  armies  were  thoroughly  fatigued,  and  the  Americans  were  as  loth  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  thus  presented  as  were  the  British  to  repair  their  discomfiture.  As  night 
drew  its  curtain  over  the  scene,  the  conflict  ended,  the  clangor  of  battle  was  hushed,  and  all 
was  silent  except  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  an  occasional  word  of  command,  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  retiring  columns,  seeking  for  a  place  of  repose. 

About  midnight,  Gleneral  Lincoln,  with  his  division,  which  had  remained  in  camp  during 
the  action,  mturohed  out  to  relieve  those  npon  the  field,  and  to  maintain  the  ground  acquired. 
Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  the  advantage  the  Americans  would  possess  with  fresh  troops 
and  such  an  easy  access  to  his  oamp,  Burgoyne  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
peril  at  once  by  changing  bis  position.  Before  dawn  he  removed  the  whole  of  his  army, 
camp,  and  artillery  about  a  mUe  north  of  his  first  position,  above  Wilbur's  Basin,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  speedy  retreat  toward  Fort  Edward. 

Ociobsr,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  evacuated 
iTTT,  British  camp,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between  detachments  from  the  two  armies 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  which  Gieneral  Lincoln  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  As  the 
news  that  the  British  had  retreated  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  a  great  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  into  camp  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  or  to  per- 
fi)rm  the  more  sorrowful  duty  of  seeking  for  relatives  or  &iends  among  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Arnold  was  the  only  commissioned  officer  who  received  a  wound.  The  British  army  suf- 
fered severely,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  seven  hundred.' 
Among  the  officers  killed  were  the  gallant  Fraser,  Sir  Francis  Clarke  Burgoyne's  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  Breyman,  and  Lieutenant  Reynell.  The  latter  two  died  on  the  field  ;  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Gates's  quarters,  where  he  died  that  night. 
Major  Ackland,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Major  Will- 
iams, was  carried  into  the  American  camp  ;  and  Fraser,  who  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  near  Wilbur's 
Basin,  expired  the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock 
Burgoyne  had  several  narrow  escapes.  One  ball  passed  through 
his  hat  and  another  his  coat. 

The  house  in  which  General  Fraser  died  stood  until  1 846,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  three  miles  above  Bemis'B 
Heights,  near  Ensign's  store,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  con- 
flict there  in  numerous  bullet-holes.     It  was  used  by  Buigoyne 


'  EvIdeDce  of  Captain  Money  before 
*  "  The  British  and  Heuian  troops  irilled 
OD  the  battle-field.  It  wu  not  tuicom- 
mOD,  after  the  land  was  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated, to  aee  man)-,  BomelimBs  twen- 
ty, humui  skolls  piled  opoa  stamps  in 
Uie  fields.  I  have  myself,  when  a  boy, 
seen  hoiaui  bonea  thickly  strewn  about 
the  ground,  which  had  been  turned 
up  by  the  plow." — C.  NiiUon.  But. 
goi/nt'i  Campaign,  p.  182. 

I  saw,  in  the  poasession  of  Mr. 
Neilson,  many  relics  plowed  up  from 
the  battle-field,  such  as  cannon-balls, 


committee  ot  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Bargoyne. 

the  foregoing  actions  were  slightly  coveted  with  earth  and  bnub 
grape-shot,  tomahawks,  arrow-beadi, 
buttons,  knives,  &c.,  and  among  them 
were  Botne  teeth,  eTidamlj  front  ones, 
but  doable.  It  is  supposed  that  tliey 
belonged  to  the  Hessians,  for  it  is  said 
that  many  of  them  had  double  teeth  all 
arotind,  in  both  jaws.  The  soneied 
are  drawings  of  two  tomahawks  ia  my 
possession.  No,  1  ismadeof  iron,No 
2  of  stone.  It  is  graywacke,  ai>d  ia 
cTtatid  for  the  purpose  of  secoring  t|te 
handle  by  a  string  or  by  green  withes. 
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FlMe  of  Genenl  Fnier'a  De«tfa.  Account  of  hla  Death  by  the  BaroneM  ReideieL  Fraaer'a  last  Request  granted. 

£>r  quarters  when  he  first  pitched  his  camp  there,  and  it  was  a  shelter  to  several  ladies 
attached  to  the  British  anny,  among  whom  were  the  Baroness  Reidesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  General  Fraser  was  laid  upon  a  camp-hed  near  the  first  window  on  the  right 
of  the  door,  where  he  expired.  I  can  not  narrate  this  event  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
better  than  by  quoting  the  simple  language  of  the  Baroness  Reidesel. 

'*  But,"  she  says,  **  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  something  was  intended. 
On  the  same  day  I  expected  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser  to  dine  with  iis.  I 
saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely  a  reconnois- 
sance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  oflen  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  *  War !  war !'  meaning  that  they  were  going  to 
battle.  This  filled  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard 
reports  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became 
excessive. 

•<  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected.  General 
Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
instantly  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling 
in  a  comer ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased  ;  the  thought  that  my  husband 
might,  perhaps,  be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  dis* 
tressed  me  exceedingly.  General  Fraser  said  to  the  surgeon,  *  Tell  me  if  my  toaund  is 
mortal;  do  not  flatter  me,*  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  aad,  unhappily  for  the 
general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomacl^  was  distended,  and 
the  baU,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often  exclaim,  with  a 
sigh,  *  O  faUU  ambition  !  Poor  General  Burgoyne  f  Oh  f  my  poor  tcife  .'*  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that,  if  General  Burgoyne  would 
permit  it,  he  shotdd  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mount- 
ain, in  a  redoubt  which  had  been  buiU  there,  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  all 
the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Toward  evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ;  then  I 
forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste, 
with  me  and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told  a  different  tale ;  and  before 
my  husband  went  away,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  badly,  and 
that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one. 
I  made  the  pretense  that  I  would  move  the  next  morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had 
every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

"  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General  Fraser  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  wake,  and,  by  their  crying,  disturb 
the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments,  who  oflen  addressed  me  and  apologized  ^for  the  trouble 
he  gave  me,*  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
mnch  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I 
then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died, 

"  Afler  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the 
room,  and  had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day ;  and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy 
scene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not  the  smallest  motion  was 
made  toward  it.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been 
built  for  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  off.  We  knew  that  General  Bur- 
goyne would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General  Fraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an 
mmeeessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was  much  in- 
enased.  At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it 
to  the  mountain.     The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell,  performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered 
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BorUl  of  PiHer.  BnmniUj  of  Ok  Awattuia.  Ltdj  HotM  AeKlmt- 

unomudlf  aolenm  and  awfiil  from  its  being  kccomponied  by  conatimt  peals  from  the  enemy'i 
artilleTy.  Many  cannon-balla  flew  close  hf  me,  but  I  bad  my  eyea  directed  towud  the 
mountain'  where  my  husband  was  standing  amid  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  coarse  I 
could  not  think  of  my  own  danger." 

It  was  jurt  at  sunMt,  on  that  calm  October  evening,  that  the  corpse  of  General  Fnaor 
was  carried  up  the  hill  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  '■  great  redoubt."  It  was  attended 
only  by  the  members  of  hie  military  family  and  lit.  Brudenell,  fhe  chaplain ;  yet  the  eyes 

of  hundreds  of  both  annies  followed 
the  eolenui  procession,  while  the 
Americans,  ignorant  of  its  true  char- 
acter, kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  the  redoubt.  The  chaplain, 
unawed  by  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  the  camion- 
balls  that  struck  the  hill  threw  the 
loose  soil  over  him,  pronounced  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  an  unfal- 
tering voice.'  The  growing  daA- 
Fuuu-s  Bvuu^FLAci.'  ">»■  added  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

Suddenly  the  irregular  firing  ceased, 
and  the  solemn  voiqe  of  a  single  cannon,  at  mea«ared  intervals,  boomed  along  the  valley, 
and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  minute-gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  dead.  The  moment  information  was  given  that  the  gathering  at  the 
redoubt  was  a  funeral  company,  fulfilling,  amid  imminent  perils,  the  last-breathed  wishes 
of  the  noble  Fraser,  orders  were  issued  to  withhold  the  cannonade  with  balls,  and  to  rendn 
military  homage  to  the  fallen  brave. 

How  such  incidents  smooth  the  rough  features  of  war !  In  contrast  with  fiercer  ages  gone 
by,  when  human  sympathy  never  formed  a  holy  communion  between  enemies  on  the  battle- 
field, they  seem  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  future,  and  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  the  time  to 
which  a  hopeful  faith  directs  our  vision,  when  "  nation  shall  not  war  against  nation,"  when 
■■  one  law  ^all  bind  all  people,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  that  law  shall  be  the  law  of 

UHTVEaSAL  BKOTHEKHOOD." 

The  case  of  Major  Ackland  and  his  heroic  wife  presents  kindred  features.  He  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  was  an  accomplished  soldier.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
Canada  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  of  that  year,  and  until  his  return  to  En- 
gland after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  endured  all  the  hardships, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  an  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  At  Chambly,  on  ^e 
Sorel,  she  attended  him  in  illness,  in  a  miserable  hut ;  and  when  be  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Skenesborough  from  Montreal,  where 
she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  army  thereafter.  Just  before 
crossing  the  Hudson,  she  and  her  husband  came  near  loung  their  lives  in  consequence  of 
their  tent  taking  fire  from  a  candle  overturned  by  a  pet  dog.  During  the  terrible  engage- 
ment of  the  7th  of  October  she  heard  all  the  tumult  and  dreadful  thunder  of  the  battle  in 
which  her  husband  was  engaged  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  fell 

'  The  height  occa[ned  bj  BDrgoyne  od  the  IBih,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  river  till  it  apprcAohed 
General  Gain's  oamp. 

'  The  hilt  oa  which  the  "  great  redoulil"  was  ereoted,  and  where  General  Fraaer  was  bnried,  i»  aboat 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  almoM  direotlj  wast  Ironi  the  house  wherein  be  died.  The  relatin  sitoation 
of  this  emiDence  to  the  Hndsco  will  be  best  onderstood  hj  looking  at  the  view  of  Borgoyne's  eooampmenl, 
page  57.  The  center  hill  in  that  drawing  a  the  one  here  represented.  The  grave  is  within  the  inclosofe 
on  the  aummit  of  the  hill. 

*  Bn^oyne'i  "  Stale  of  the  Expeditioa,"  p.  169.     Lieutenant  Kingstan's  Evidence,  p.  107- 
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Ctmngb  and  Fortitudtf  of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland.  Bnrgoyne'a  Reqaeat  and  Galea'a  Generotit7. 

back  ill  confusion  to  Wilbur's  Basin,  she,  "with  the  other  women,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  for  the  tents  were  all  struck,  and  hardly  a  shed  was  left  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp.  That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs  when  Poor  and  Leamed's  troops  assaulted  the  grenadiers 
and  artillery  on  the  British  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
general,  while  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  when  they  abandoned  their  battery,  heard  a  feeble 
▼oice  exclaim,  "  Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  boy."  He  turned  and  saw  a  lad  with  a  musket, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  wounded  British  oflicer,  lying  in  a  comer  of  a  worm  fence.  Wil- 
kinson ordered  the  boy  to  desist,  and  discoTcred  the  woimded  man  to  be  Major  Ackland. 
He  had  him  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  Greneral  Poor  (now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Neilson), 
on  the  heights,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wants. 

When  the  intelligence  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  leached  his  wife,  she  was 
greatly  distressed,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  friend,  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  American  camp,  and  implore  the  favor  of  a  personal  attendance  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  9th  she  sent  a  message  to  Burgoyne  by  Lord  Petersham,  his  aid,  asking  per-  oetober. 
mission  to  depart.  **  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,"  says  Burgoyne,  **  that  pa-  ^''^- 
tience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  &nns,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation 
of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  -of  food,  drenched  in  rains 
for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
fall  into,  appeared  an  efibrt  above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give 
'W9B  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  ofier  her  ;  but  I  was  told  she  had  found, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to 
her  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates, 
recommending  her  to  his  protection."^ 

She  set  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brudenell  the  chap- 
lain, Sarah  Pollard  her  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband's  valet,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  while  searching  for  his  master  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  about  sunset  when 
they  started,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which  had  been  increasing  since  mom- 
iog,  rendered  the  voyage  tedious  and  peribus  in  the  extreme.  It  was  long  aft»r  dark  when 
they  reached  the  American  outposts.  The  sentinel  heard  their  oars  and  hailed  them. 
Lady  Harriet  returned  the  answer  herself  The  clear,  silvery  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
amid  the  darkness  filled  the  soldier  on  duty  with  superstitious  fear,  and  he  called  a  comrade 
to  accompany  him  to  the  river  bank.  The  errand  of  the  voyagers  was  made  known,  but 
the  fiuthftil  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  would  not  allow  them  to  land  until  they  sent 
ibr  Major  Dearborn.  This  delay  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  not  <<  seven  or  eight  dark  and 
oold  hours,"  as  asserted  by  Burgoyne.  They  were  invited  by  that  oflicer  to  his  quarters, 
where  a  cup  of  tea  and  other  comforts  were  provided  ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  also  comforted 
hy  the  joyftil  tidings  that  her  husband  was  safe.  In  the  morning  she  experienced  parental 
tendemess  from  General  Gates,  who  sent  her  to  her  husband  at  Poor's  quarters,  under  a 
mitable  escort.     There  she  remained  until  he  was  removed  to  Albany.* 

^  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  note  from  Bnrgojme  to  General  Gates :  '*  Sir — Lady  Harriet  Aokland, 
a  hdj  of  the  first  distinction  of  fiunily,  rank,  and  personal  virtues,  is  under  such  concern  On  accoant  of 
Maior  Ackland,  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to 
eomimt  her  to  your  protection.  Whatever  general  impropriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my  sitnatipn 
and  yoors  to  solicit  favors,  I  can  not  see  the  mioommon  perseverance  in  every  female  grace  and  exaltation 
of  character  of  this  lady,  and  her  veiy  hard  fortune,  without  testifjring  that  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay 
me  under  obligations.  **  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  BtJROOTlfE."* 

'  Major  Ackland  reciprocated  the  generous  treatment  here  extended,  by  doing  all,  in  his  power,  while 
OB  parole  in  New  York,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  distinguished  American  prisoners  there.     After  his 

*  Tba  origfaial  is  ■moag  OttM*!  pspov  (toL  %.),  in  die  potsenion  of  Oe  New  York  Hlatorical  BodaHj,  from  which  tlili  ww 
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SsooDd  Huil^B  of  L^  HuilaL 

When  we  consider  the  delicate  tbnn,  the  geatleneaa  and  refinement  in  which  ihe  had 
been  nnrtured  in  the  lap  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  nhining  virtuea  of  connubial  conetancy, 
heroic  devotion,  and  unbending  fortitude  itond  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  character  of  Iiady 
Harriet  Ackland  ;  and  Iheae,  in  their  practical  development  in  her  case,  fumieh  romance 
with  a  stranger  page  than  imagination  can  conunand,  and  lend  to  poetry  half  ita  in^umtion. 
They  gave  impulse  to  the  lyre  of  the  accomplished  lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq. ;  and  I  will 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  her  poem,  suggested  I^  the  events  above  noticed. 

"  To  gallsnt  Gales,  ia  war  serenelj  brave, 
The  tide  of  fortune  tunu  its  re&aeat  wave ; 
Forced  bj  his  arnu,  Ihe  bold  invaders  jield 
Ths  priie  and  gloiy  of  the  woU-fonghl  field  : 
Bleeding  and  lost,  Ihe  captured  JcUawJ  lies. 
While  lesden  slumber  seals  his  Fraser's  ejes ; 
Fnutrl  whose  deeds  uofading  glories  olaim, 
Endeared  by  virtues  and  adorned  by  fame. 

'Twa*  now  the  time,  when  twilight's  misty  ray 

Drops  Ihe  brown  ctulain  of  retiring  day, 

The  clouds  of  heaven,  like  midnight  mountains,  lower, 

Waft  the  wild  blast  tad  dash  the  driizly  shower. 

Through  the  wet  path  ber  restless  footsteps  roam. 

To  where  tlu  katUr  spread  his  spacjons  dome. 

Low  at  his  feet  she  pours  the  desperate  prayer — 

Give  my  lost  husband  lo  my  soothing  oare. 

Give  me  in  yonder  solitary  oave. 

With  duteous  love,  his  burning  wonnds  to  lave ; 

Od  the  warm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies, 

Caleb  his  fsint  breath  and  close  his  languid  eyes. 

Or  in  his  cause  my  proflered  life  resign — 

Mine  were  his  blessings,  and  his  pains  were  mine." 


return  to  EnglaDd,  he  warmly  defended  American  courage,  at  a  dinner  party,  against  the  aspersions  of  a 
Lieuunant  Lloyd.  High  words  passed,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  major  was  shot  dead ;  Lady  Harriet  be- 
came a  maniac,  and  remained  so  two  yean.  After  her  recovery,  she  married  Mr.  Bmdenell,  the  ohaplain 
already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


>,  URGOYNE  and  his  annjr  ue  at  Wilbur's  Baain,  prepared  to  retreat 
toward  Lake  Cbamplain,  but  lingering  to  pay  a  last  lad  tribute  of 
adectionate  regard  to  the  remaina  of  tbe  accomplished  Fruer.  Night 
has  drawn  ite  veil  over  the  scene,  and  we  will  turn  away  for  a  moment 
I'rom  the  sorrowful  coutemplation  of  war  and  its  horrid  retinue,  to  glance 
,t  a  picture  lovely  to  the  eye,  ennobling  to  the  spirit,  and  fruitful  of  plea»- 
,  impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory. 
Like  a  "  dissolving  view,"  the  smoking  ruins,  the  sodden  field,  the  trailing  ban- 
or.  the  tent  and  breast-work  and  abatis,  and  alaugbtered  hundreds,  and  wailing 
familip:.  painted  in  gore  by  the  hand  of  human  discord ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
'.r  the  rattle  of  musketry,  tbe  roll  of  drums,  tbe  hiss  and  detooation  of  bombs,  the  sav- 
age yeU,  the  loud  huzza,  the  shriek  and  groan,  the  prayer  and  curse  made  audible 
by  the  boastful  voice  of  physical  strength,  have  all  passed  away  with  the  darkness,  and  a 
bright  BOmmer's  sunlight  is  upon  tbe  landscape.  Turning  the  eye  northward  &om  tbe 
American  camp,  there  are  the  same  gentle  slopes,  and  deep  ravines,  and  clustering  hills, 
and  flowing  river  ;  and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  in  the  far  distance  loom  up  as  of  yore.  But 
herds  are  grazing  upon  the  lowlands,  and  flocks  are  dotting  the  bills  ;  the  ring  of  the  mower's 
scythe  is  heard  in  the  meadow,  and  the  merry  laugh  goes  up  from  the  russet  harvest-field. 
Art,  with  its  strong  arm  of  industry,  has  dug  another  river  along  the  plain  fbi  tbe  use  of 
commerce  ;  the  forest  bas  been  reaped  by  agriculture,  habitations  of  prosperity  are  on  every 
b&nd,  and  the  white  wing  of  peace  is  ^nead  out  over  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  therefore 
let  us  enjoy  it,  and,  for  a  while,  (biget  tbe  dark  picture  of  the  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  rambling  and  sketching  upon  the  camp  and  ]„ij  ^ 
battle  grounds  of  Stillwater.  It  was  excessively  warm,  although  a  strong  breeze  ^^^' 
from  the  south  constantly  prevailed.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  dark  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
west,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible.  All  day  long,  shower  after  shower 
arose  threateningly,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  that  sharp  elope  of  thunder  would  startle 
na ;  but  they  all  swept  along  the  horizon  west  and  north,  and  disappeared  behind  the  eastern 
hills.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  at  Bemis's.  I  remarked  tbe  phenomenon,  and  wa«  told  that 
diowera  never  reached  there  from  tbe  west.  Their  birth-place  seems  to  be  Saratoga  Lake, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  tbe  Hudson,  and  tbe  summei  tain-clouds  which  rise  there 
generally  pass  up  the  lake  to  its  outlet,  tbe  Fish  Creek,  and,  traversing  that  stream  until  tt 
&11b  into  the  Hudson,  cro»  the  valley  and  pass  on  to  the  Green  Mountains,  or  spend  their 
treasures  upon  tbe  intervening  country. 

Abont  half  past  three  in  the  ailemoon  a  canal  packet  arrived  from  the  south,  and  we 
embarked  for  Schuylerville,  nine  miles  above  Bemis's.  As  usual,  the  boat  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and,  tbe  sun  being  veiled  by  tbe  clouds  in  tbe  west,  the  passengers  covered  the  deck. 
As  we  passed  quietly  along  the  base  of  tbe  hills  whereon  was  Gates's  camp,  crossed  Mill 
Creek  or  Middle  Ravine,  and  approached  Wilbur's  Basin,  it  required  but  small  exercise  of 
the  inugination,  while  Ustening  to  the  constant  roll  of  thunder  beyond  tbe  heights,  to  realize 
tbe  appalling  sounds  of  that  strife  of  armies  which  shook  those  hills  seventy  years  before,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  eager  ears  of  wives,  and  nsters,  and  children  whose  cherished  ones  were  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  noithwmtd,  we  approached  the  track  of  the  showers,  and,  jnst  before  we 
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reached  Wilbur's  Basin,  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  and  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  hill-tops,  spread  out  above  us  like  the  wings  of  a  monster  bird ;  and  in  its  wake  huge 
masses  of  vapor,  wheeling  like  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool,  came  hastening  on.  The  experi- 
enced boatmen  understood  these  portents,  and  covering  the  baggage  with  strong  canvas, 
lashed  it  tightly  to  the  vessel.  The  breeze  was  still,  and  a  hot,  sufibcating  calm  ensued. 
The  passengers,  warned  by  the  helmsman,  retreated  into  the  cabin,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  huddled  in  groups,  and  every  bird  and  fowl,  conscious  of 
impending  danger,  sought  shelter.  A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  crashing 
thunder-peal,  broke  over  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  sever  the  fetters  of  the  wind.  A  suUen 
roar  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  the  rush  of  great  waters ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  began 
to  rock,  and  from  the  roads  behind  us  clouds  of  dust  arose  and  filled  the  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  tornado  was  upon  us  in  its  strength.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  but  in  its  track 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  for  many  dajrs  were  destroyed.  Hay-cocks  and  wheat 
sheaves  were  scattered  like  thistle-down,  and  the  standing  grain  was  laid  upon  the  earth  as 
by  the  tread  of  a  giant  footstep.  As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  rain  came  down  gently,  and 
continued  to  fall  until  we  reached  Schuylervillo. 

There  come  on  the  boat  at  Bemis*s  **  a  poor  exile  from  Erin,"  with  a  patched  coat  and 
pair  of  thin  pantaloons  hanging  over  one  arm.  He  was  inmiediately  introduced  to  the 
captain  by  the  attentive  steward,  when  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  declared  that  he  hadn't  a 
"  cint  in  the  world."  He  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  boat  was  guided  accommodatingly 
near  the  bank.  The  poor  fellow  urged  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  his  brogans  testified  to 
the  truth  of  the  appeal,  if  he  had  walked  a  mile.  It  was  cruel  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
that  hard-favored  face,  and  fifVy  cents  were  soon  collected  for  him  as  a  peace-ofiering  to  the 
captain.  When  the  gust  came  on,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cabin.  He  had  been  in  a 
three  days'  gale  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  not  to  be  firightened  by  a  squall  on  land.  The 
first  blast  of  the  hurricane  wheeled  him  several  times  around  upon  deck,  and  came  very  near 
putting  him  ashore,  willing  or  not  willing.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  seize  a  support, 
the  wind  grasped  his  extra  pantaloons,  and,  in  utter  dismay,  he  saw  them  gyrating,  like  a 
spread  eagle,  high  in  air,  and  becoming  <*  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  loss  distressed  him  greatly — far  more  than  the  helmsman  iJiought  necessary, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be,  quiet.  «  Indade,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  «  do  ye  think  a  mai\  can 
be  quiet  when  the  wind  is  rolling  him  like  a  bag  o'  feathers  tied  fast  at  one  end,  and  all  he 
has  in  the  world  snatched  from  him  by  the  blackguard  gale  ?"  and  he  looked  agonizingly 
toward  the  point  where  his  pantaloons  had  vanished. 

"  Precious  small  estate,"  answered  the  amused  helmsman,  "  if  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  is 
all  you  have  in  the  world.     I'll  give  you  a  better  pair  than  that  if  you'll  stop  your  noise." 

*<  An'  wid  three  Vickeys  sowed  up  in  the  waistbands  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  exile. 

His  cautiousness  was  here  at  fault.  He  hadn't  a  "  cint  in  the  world,"  but  he  had  three 
sovereigns  sewed  up  in  the  waistbands  of  the  pantaroons  which  had  gone  a-ballooning.  As 
soon  as  the  gale  passed  by,  a  child  of  the  Green  Isle  was  a  foot-passenger  upon  the  tow- 
path,  bearing  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ethical  maxim,  that  retributive  justice 
is  always  swift  to  punish  ofienders  against  truth  and  honesty.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were 
all  with  his  absconded  sub-treasurer,  and  the  prose  of  Holmes's  poem  evidently  engrossed 

his  mind : 

**  I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 
Alas !  too  late  to  win  them ; 
*  I  saw  them  chase  the  olonds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  mj  darlings  and  my  prMe, 

Tfuy  carried  all  my  riche$ : 
^  Farewell,  fiurewell  1*  I  fiedntly  cried, 
'  My  breeches  I  0  my  breeches  I'  " 

It  was  about  four  o  clock  when  we  passed  the  burial-place  of  Greneral  Fraser.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  stop  there  for  an  hour,  and  visit  the  last  earth-home  of  the  iUustriouB 
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dead.  But  the  rain  iell  fast,  and  the  day  was  so  far  oonaumed  that  I  was  ohliged  to  forego 
the  melaneholy  pleajBUie.  The  canal  is  so  near  the  hase  of  the  hill»  that  I  easily  made  the 
sketch  of  it  (printed  on  page  67)  from  the  cahin-window.  Many  years  ago  a  distant  rela* 
tiye  of  the  general  proposed  to  remove  his  remains  to  Scotland,  and  lay  them  beside  those 
of  his  mother ;  hut  they  are  still  undisturbed  where  his  sorrowing  comrades  laid  them.. 

We  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Coveville  at  half  past  four,  the  rain  still  fidling  gently. 
This  was  formerly  Do-ve-gat,  or  Van  Vechten's  Cove,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  place 
where  the  British  tarried  from  the  15th  till  the  17th  of  September,  while  a  working 
party  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  in  advance  to  Wilbur's  Basin.  Here  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  of  the  Saratoga  militia,  one  of  Greneral  Gates's  staff.  He 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  the  active  Tories,  whose  plans  his  vigilance  often  frustrated,  were 
greatly  imbittered  against  him  politically,  while  they  honored  him  as  a  brave  man  and  good 
neighbor.^  Burgoyne,  on  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October, 
ordered  the  dwellings  of  several  Whigs  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  at  Do-ve-gat  the  buildings 
of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  were  the  first  to  which  the  torch  of  the  invader  was  laid.  His  family 
fled  to  Albany  on  the  approach  of  Bnrgoyne  from  Fort  Edward ;  and  when  they  returned, 
late  in  October,  their  fine  estate  was  k  perfect  wreck,  and  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  heads. 
Colonel  Van  Vechten  was  at  Albany,  on  public  business,  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle 
on  Bemis's  Heights.  He  had  received  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  that  city, 
when  Burgoyne  marched  from  Fort  Edward,  to  remove  every  Tory  or  disaffected  person 
firom  his  vicinage  into  Connecticut.  This  order  touched  his  excellent  heart  with  grief,  for 
many  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  were  his  neighbors,  and  some  were  his  personal 
fiiends,  who  honestly  differed  firom  him  in  relation  to  the  momentous  political  questions  at 
iasne.  Within  six  hours  after  receiving  the  order  he  was  in  Albany,  and  procured  its  re- 
call. The  humanity,  policy,  and  sound  wisdom  of  that  step  were  soon  illustrated  by  the  firm 
rapport  which  some  of  these  disa^cted  ones  gave  to  the  American  cause. 

We  landed  at  Schuylerville  in  the  midst  of  *<  sun  and  shower,"  for  the  sky  was  clear  in 
the  west,  yet  the  rain-drops  came  glittering  down  profusely.  The  Fish  Creek,  which  here 
has  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  for  nearly  a  mile,  afi!brding  fine  water-power  for  several 
miUs,  was  brimful  with  the  showers  of  the  day,  and  poured  its  flood,  roaring  and  foaming, 
under  the  canal  viaduct  with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  solid  masonry.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  canal,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  Old  Fort 
Hardy,  now  among  the  buried  things  of  the  past.  Upon  the  plain  north  of  the  creek,  near 
the  old  fi>rt,  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  on  every  side  of  that  pleas- 
ant village  scenes  of  historic  interest  lie  scattered.  The  earth  was  too  wet  to  invite  a  sun- 
set  ramble,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  spread 
out  before  us  eastward  while  loitering  upon  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Schuylerville  House. 

'  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  use  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  and  shall  do  so  often  in  the  coarse  of  this 
work.  They  were  copied  by  va  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  first  used  here, 
to  distiBgoiflh  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Revolation,  about  1770.  The  term  originated  daring  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  about  that  time.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  HiHory  of  hu  own  Tinui^  gives  the  following 
exfrianation :  "  The  southwest  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year ; 
and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  firom  the  north ;  and,  from  a  word,  tchiggamf  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all 
that  drove  were  oalkd  wAtf gamorei,  and  shorter,  whiggM.  Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  mintsters  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
eaoae  up  marching  at  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. This  was  called  the  Whiggamore^s  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all  that  oppoud  the  courU  came,  in 
eonlempt,  to  be  called  Whigg ;  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  our  onhappy  terms  c?  distinction."  Subsequently  all  whose  party  bias  was  democratic  were  called 
Whigs.  The  origin  of  the  word  Ibry  is  not  so  well  attested.  The  Irish  malcontents,  half  robbers  and 
half  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English  m  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1640,  were  the  first  to 
whom  this  epithet  was  applied.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  court  party  as  a  term  of  reproach. — 5m,  aUo^ 
Macetmlag'M  History  of  England^  i.,  240. 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  charming  scene,  enhanced  hy  the  associations  of  the  vicinity.  The  face 
of  nature  was  washed  clean  hy  the  drenching  showers  ;  the  trees  and  shruhs  were  brilliant 
green ;  and  from  the  clustering  knolls  or  loflier  hills  beyond  the  Hudson,  once  bristling  with 
bayonets  or  wreathed  by  the  smoke  of  cannon,  the  evening  sunlight  was  reflected  back  by 
the  myriad  rain-drops  lying  upon  trees,  and  grass,  and  blooming  com.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  hills  was  Iris, 

"  That  beaatiful  one, 
Whose  aroh  is  refraction,  whose  keystone  the  siu ; 
In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood." 

Charlss  Swain. 

Springing  from  the  plain,  its  double  arch  spanned  the  whole  ground  where  British  pride 
was  humbled  and  American  valor  acknowledged.  I  never  gazed  upon  the  "  bow  of  prom- 
ise" with  so  much  interest,  for  thought  unconsciously  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  seventy 
buried  years,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  dark  hours  of  our  rebellious  conflict  had 
returned,  and  that  in  the  covenant  seal  before  me  the  eye  of  hope  read  prophetically  the  his- 
tory of  the  happy  present.  As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  bow  faded,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty 
left  traces  of  its  pencil  on  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  with  "  Aicelia,"  that 

"  There  are  moments,  bright  moments,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the  rose ; 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
All  flutt'ring  with  pleasure,  and  flutt'ring  with  love.'' 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  just  named,  a  man  of  three 
score  and  ten  years.  His  memory  is  unclouded,  and  extends  back  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Kevolution.  His  father  stored  that  memory  with  the  verbal  history  of  his  times,  and 
every  noteworthy  locality  of  Saratoga  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  flower-beds  of  his  beautiful 
garden.  He  kindly  ofiered  to  be  my  guide  in  the  morning  to  all  the  places  here  made  mem- 
orable by  the  events  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

While  awaiting  the  dawn,  let  us  turn  to  the  past,  and  view  occurrences  from  the  burial 
of  Fraser  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

October,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  funeral  ceremonies  at  Eraser's  burial  were  ended  on  the  evening 
1777.  of  the  8  th,  Burgoyne,  fearing  that  the  Americans  (whose  forces  constantly  increased, 
and  whose  activity  denoted  preparations  for  some  bold  movement)  might  succeed  in  turning 
his  right  and  surrounding  him,  commenced  a  night  march  toward  Saratoga.  A  retreat 
was  anticipated  by  General  Gates,  and,  previous  to  the  action  on  the  7th,  he  sent  General 
Fellows  with  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  Saratoga  ford,  intending,  in  case  the  enemy  retreated,  to  follow  so 
closely  in  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  re-enforce  that  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  army. 
He  also  sent  another  detachment,  afler  the  action,  to  occupy  ground  higher  up  near  Fort 
Miller,  and  ordered  a  selected  corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  occupy  the 
heights  beyond  Saratoga,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George.  But  Ihe  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
was  at  a  time  when  Gates  least  expected  it.  The  troops  of  the  former  had  been  in  motion 
all  the  night  before,  and  under  arms  all  day  on  the  8th,  and  he  supposed  that  they  would 
tarry  for  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  sunset  on  the  8th  a  lurid  haziness  in  the  west  indicated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
before  midnight  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  enemy  felt  that  his  situation  was  too  perilous 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  British  army  commenced  its  march  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  loss  of  Fraser  was  now  severely  felt,  for  he  had  always  showed  as  consum- 
mate dcill  in  managing  a  retreat  as  bravery  in  leading  to  an  attack.     General  Reidesel 
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oommanded  the  Tan-guard  and  General  Phillips  the  lear-guard.  The  night  waa  bo  dark, 
the  rain  bo  incesMot  in  the  morning,  and  the  roada  were  bo  bad,  that  the  royal  army  did 
not  reach  Saratoga  until  the  evening  of  the  9th.  They  made  a  halt  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  General  B«ideiel,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  went  into  the  coleche  in  which 
his  rtiie  and  children  vers,  and  slept  Boundly  for  about  three  houre.  Wet  and  weary,  and 
iianutwd  by  the  Americans  all  the  way,  the  poor  soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  even  to 
cut  wood  for  fires,  and  they  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  ground  and  slept.  The  generals 
reposed  in  the  open  air,  upon  ntattreaseg,  with  no  other  covering  than  oil-cloth.  The  Bar- 
oness Reidesel  and  other  women  of  the  British  eamp  were  obliged  to  submit  to  these  priva- 
tions. "  My  dress,"  the  former  says,  "  was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and  in  this 
stxte  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it ;  I,  however,  got  close 
to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Phillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  army  through.  '  Poor  dear  woman,'  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
how,  drenched  as  yon  are,  you  have  the  courage  still  to  persevere,  and  venture  further  in 
this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,'  he  contiuaed,  '  you  were  our  commanding  general ;  General 
Burgoyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to-night  and  give  us  our  supper.' "'  No  doubt 
there  was  more  sincerity  than  comphment  in  General  Phillips's  wish,  for  the  frequent  halts 
and  great  delays  of  Burgoyne  had  dissatisGed  his  officers,  and  were,  doubtless,  chief  causes 
of  his  misfortunes.  His  ambition  and  his  love  of  ease  were  of^  wrestling,  and  the  latter 
too  frequently  gained  the  mastery. 

The  retreat  of  Burgoyne  was  so  sudden,  that  he  left  all  his  uck  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pUd  behind  him,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages  and  other  things  collected 
at  Wilbur's  Basin.  The  tnvaUds,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  were  treated  by  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  the  utmost  humanity,  which  Burgoyne  afterward  gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  retiring,  the  English  burned  the  houses  they  had  occupied,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them.  They  also  wantonly  set  fire  to  several  buildings  on 
the  way,  by  order  of  Burgoyne  himself;  and  among  others,  when  they  crossed  the  Fish 
Creek,  the  mansion  of  General  Schuyler,  his  mills  and  other  property,  amounting  in  value 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed  by  them. 

The  house  of  General  Schuyler  was  elegant  for  the  times,  and  was  very  pleaaantly  situ- 
ated upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Fish  Kill  or  Fish  Creek.     It  was  rebuilt  after  the  war, 
but  in  a  style  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  expense.     It  is  still  standing, 
and  in  the  present  possession  of  George  Strover,  Esq:     The  broad  lawn   -- '    --    -  -  ,  - 
in  front  is  beautifully  shaded  with  venerable  trees  ;  and  the  falls  of  the         .--  '    - 
Fish  Creek  close  by  contribute,  by  their  music  and  wild  beauty,   .  -  '  ~  "-'-^i^iiBfe. 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.     The  mill  was  also  rebuilt  in  --  ■K'-'^  i-^' 

the  same  style.     In  the  engraving  is  given  aoorrect  representation     -  ^  -^    ^~^      ' 
of  it.     Many  of  the  logs  in  the  dam  a       '  -     -- 

carbed  the  stream  in  the  time 
tion  ;  and  I  was  told  that 
little  was  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  at  that  , 
period,  but  that  the  sur 
nmnding  hills  should  be 
covered  with  dense  woods 

The  rain  was  so  heavy 
OD  the  9th,  that  General 
Gates  did  not  commence 
his  pursuit  until  nearly 
noon  on  the  tenth.     The 

'  Letters  of  the  Baroness  Reidesel- 
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detaoliment  under  FeUows  wu  nnconacioiuly  in  a  periloiu  aitaation  for  want  of  re-«iifoioe- 
menU.  Resting  in  luppowd  security  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  his  oamp  was  left  bo  entirely 
nnguarded  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  uut 
forward  by  Bnrgoyne  to  reconnoiter,  marched 
all  around  it  without  meeting  a  aentinel !  This 
neglect  would  have  been  &tal  if  Bnrgoyne  had 
known  the  exact  poeition  of  his  enemies  around 
him.  The  officer  urged  htm  to  allow  him  to  mn- 
■_  prise  Fellows,  but  misfortune  had  made  the  Bdt- 
ish  general  wary  and  suspicious,  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Amerioatts,  the  request  was  denied. 

The  main  army  of  Gates  reached  the  high 
ridge  between  Saratoga  Church  and  the  Fish 
Cteek  at  about  four  in  the  atiemoon  of  the  1 0th.  The  British  had  crossed  oyer  the  creek, 
and  were  encamped  upon  the  high  grounds  on  the  slope  of  which  Schuylerville  is  now  bnilL' 
The  two  armies  were  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  mUHic.  The  boats  of  Bu^oyns, 
with  his  baggage  and  proviuons,  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A  fatigue  party  began 
to  oany  the  stores  from  the  boats  to  the  heights,  but  Fellows  constantly  played  upon  them 
with  two  field  pieces  stationed  on  the  fiats  beyond  the  river,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  camp.  Several  of  the  bateaux  of  the  eneiny,  with  their  provisions,  were  captured, 
and  immediately  became  objects  of  plunder  for  the  raw  mihtia  and  motley  followere  of  the 
army.  Even  Uie  Continental  troops  were  implicated  in  taking  "  pay  and  rations"  for  eerr^ 
toes,  directly  &om  the  enemy,  instead  of  receiving  them  through  the  paymaster.  Theoe 
irregularities  became  so  extensive  that  General  Gates  issued  an  order  on  the  1 2th,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  "  saw  so  many  scandalous  and  mean  transactions  coounitted  by  persons 
who  sought  more  after  plunder  than  the  honor  of  doing  their  duty,  that  it  was  his  uoalter- 
aUe  resolution  to  have  the  first  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected  in  pillaging  tha 
baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy,  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  military  law.'" 

Finding  the  ford  aeross  the  Hudson  strongly  guarded  by  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  re- 
solved to  continue  his  retreat  up  the  right  butk  of  the  river  to  the  front  of  Fort  Edward, 
force  his  way  across,  and  take  possession  of  that  fortress.  He  sent  forward  a  working  party, 
consisting  chiefly  of  loyalists,  guarded  by  Fraser's  marksmen,  to  repab  the  bridges  and  opm 
the  roads,  and  also  a  detachment  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  The  Americana, 
who  were  spreading  out  in  small  detachments  upon  every  height,  on  all  sides,  soon  drove 
the  workmen  back  into  the  camp ;  and  the  British  troops  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
of  two  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Cochrane.  The  militia  were  docking  to  the  fort 
to  strengthen  the  garrison,  and  the  enemy,  believing  the  Americans  to  be  as  numerous  in 
front  as  in  rear,  hastily  retreated  back  to  their  lines. 


'  The  viUsge  of  Schujlerville  is  on  cbe  Dortfa  bank  of  the  Fish  Creek.  Old  Sualogs,  with  its  ohareh, 
was  on  the  south  tide.     The  church  wu  oboal  eight  handred  jaida  xinlh  of  the  creek,  on  the  road  Co  Albany. 

■  It  is  said  that  when  Bargojne  proposed  in  coimoil,  on  the  13lh,  to  retreat  preoipitatelj,  he  mildly  re- 
proached Major  Skene,  a  staaoh  loyalist,  with  having  Inought  him  into  thia  dUficutty  by  injodtcious  adrioe, 
paiticularlj  vitb  regard  to  the  expedition  to  BeDnington.  "  Yon  have  brought  me  iato  this  difficulty,"  he 
■aid ;  "  now  advise  ma  how  to  get  out  of  it."  "  Scatter  your  baggage,  stores,  and  every  thing  elas  that 
can  be  apsred,  at  proper  distances,"  replied  the  major,  "  and  the  militia  will  be  so  engaged  in  colleeting 
and  secaring  tlie  sune,  that  the  troops  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  clear  off." 

'  The  two  victories  on  Bemia'a  Heights  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  when,  after  the  last  battle^ 
General  Gales,  in  order  to  make  victory  seoore,  applied  to  the  Legishiture  of  New  Hampshire  for  mora 
tj-oopi,  the  militia  turned  out  with  alacrity.  The  spenkar  of  the  Assembly,  John  Langdon,  Esq.,  upon  re- 
oeiving  the  application,  immnlintely  proposed  an  sdjoomment,  and  that  as  many  members  a*  conld  should 
■et  off  directly  as  volonteeis  for  tbe  oaiise,  taking  with  them  all  the  men  they  could  oollact.  It  was  agreed 
to,  and  done  by  hiouelC  and  others. — Oorden,  ii.,  363. 
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Thus  the  cloud  of  perilB  tbiokeoed  around  Biugoyne.  He  now  Kbandoned  all  ides  of 
saving  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  law  no  other  mode  of  eecape  than  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  proTiaionE  and  other  etores  in  bis  bateaux  were  oapturod  or  dettroyed  by  the  republicans, 
and  from  every  direction  he  was  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  cannon  and  small  arms. 
So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  the  Americans,  that  to  fight  would  be  madness,  and 
Buigoyne  lost  all  hope  of  saving  his  doomed  army. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  perils  and  despondencies,  a  stratagem  of  the  British  ocnn- 
mander,  suggested  by  an  erring  apprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Gates,  aided  by  the 
occurrence  of  a'  natural  phenomenon,  came  very  near  being  sneceasfiil,  and  for  a  time  greatly 
cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  enemy.  Rumor  reached  General  Gates  that  the  whole 
British  army  had  moved  toward  Fort  Edward,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment,  as  a  rear- 
goaid,  in  defense  of  the  camp.  This  rumor  originated  from  the  match  of  the  detachment 
already  mentioned,  which  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Edward.  General  Gates,  thetefore, 
deteimined  to  cion  the  Fish  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  fall  in  frill  force  upon  and 
crush  the  British  rear-guard,  and  make  a  vigorous  pursuit  after  the  main  body. 

By  some  means  this  determination  of  Gates's  became  known  to  Burgoyne,  and  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  false  rumor.  He  lefr  a  strong  guard  at  the  battery  on  the  creek,  and  con- 
cealed his  troops  in  the  thicket,  a  few  rods  in  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less, but  a  thick  ibg  rested  upon  the  whole  country  and  obscured  every  object.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  favorable  event  by  both  generals.  Gates  supposing  that  it  would  veil  bis  move- 
ments from  the  British  rear-guard,  and  Burgoyne  confidently  believing  that  it  would  ooneeal 
his  ambush,  and  that  victory  was  now  certain. 

The  brigades  of  Grenerals  Nixon  and  Glover,  and  Morgan's  corps,  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  creek  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  Morgan  advanced  at  about  dayhght,  the  fog 
being  so  thick  that  he  could  see  hut  a  few  rods  around  him.  lie  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
British  pickets,  who  poured  in  a  volley  upon  him  and  killed  a  heutenant  and  several  privates. 
Morgan  instantly  conceived  that  the  rumor  was  false,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  near. 
At  that  moment  Deputy  Adjutant-geneial  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to  ra- 
ooimoiter,  rode  up,  and,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Morgan,  hastened  to  report  to  his  oom- 
maader  the  supposed  peril  of  his  corps.  The  brigades  of  Pattenon  and  Learned  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  its  support.  Nixon  and  Glover  were  at  the  same  time  pressing 
forward  to  attack  the  camp,  while  the  whole  army  advuiced  to  the  heights  immediately 
south  of  the  creek,  Nixon  crossed  the  creek  to  the  plain,  and  surprised  a  picket  guard  at 
Fort  Hardy ;  and  Glover  was  about  to  foUow  him,  when  a  British  soldier  was  seen  hastily 
fording  the  stream.  He  was  captured,  and  professed  to  be  a  deserter.  Glover  questioned 
him,  and  was  informed  that  the  entire  British  army  were  in  their  camp,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  The  general  suspected  him  of  untruth,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  deceive  him.  The  soldier  declared  that  he  was  an  honest  deserter,  and  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  truth  of  his  tale,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  German  deserter,  and  by 

the  capture  of  a  reconnoitering  party,  consisting  of  

a  subaltern  and  thirty-five  men,  by  the  advance  r^  '" 

guurd,  under  Captain  Goodale,  of  Putnam's  regi- 
ment. The  deserter  was  immediately  sent  with 
one  of  Glover's  aids  to  General  Gates,  and  infor- 
mation was  forwarded  to  Creneral  Nixon,  with 
urgent  advice  to  halt.  Satisfied  of  the  deserter's 
bnth,  Gates  revoked  all  the  orders  of  the  evening 
previous,  and  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  positions.  TTin  headquarters  were  near- 
ly a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  his  order 
came  almost  too  late  to  save  the  troops,  who  had 

'  This  house  is  still  slsndiiiK.     The  view  U  tskea  Irom  the  road,  a  few  rods  southwest  of  the  building 
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already  crossed  the  creek,  from  destruction,  for  the  fog  soon  passed  awdy  and  discovered  them 
to  the  enemy,  then  in  full  view,  and  imder  arms  upon  the  heights.  Nixon,  however,  had 
retreated,  and  the  cannonade  opened  upon  him  hy  the  British  took  effect  only  upon  the  rear 
of  his  hrigade.^ 

Greneral  Learned,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  own  and  Patterson's  hrigades,  had  reached 
Morgan's  corps,  and  was  pressing  on  rapidly  to  the  attack  when  Wilkinson  came  up,  not 
with  a  counter  order  firom  Gates,  hut  with  the  intelligence  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans had  given  way.  The  hrave  veteran  disliked  the  idea  of  retreating,  preferring  to  carry 
out  the  standing  order  of  the  previous  day  to  the  very  letter  ;'  hut,  on  counseling  with  Colonels 
BrookE  and  Tupper,  and  some  other  officers,  a  retreat  was  deemed  advisahle.  As  they  turn- 
ed, the  British,  who  were  awaiting  an  attack,  opened  a  fire  upon  them ;  hut  the  Americans 
were  soon  masked  by  the  woods,  and  Morgan  took  post  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  by  the  providential  circumstance  of  a  deserter  flying  to  our  camp,  our  army  was 
saved  from  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  loss ;  for,  had  the  several  brigades  of  Nixon,  Glover, 
Learned,  and  Patterson  been  cut  ofll  Burgoyne  might  have  so  much  weakened  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  strengthened  his  own  by  the  adherence  of  the  now  wavering  loyalists  and 
Lidians,  as  to  scatter  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  forces  and  reach  Albany,  the  darling 
object  of  all  his  efibrts.  But  the  breath  of  the  deserter  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  the  incident 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  one  of  the  most  adverse  strokes  of  fortune  during  the  campaign."* 

Bui^oyne  now  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He  sent  out  scouts  toward  the  north,  who  reported 
the  roads  impassable  and  the  woods  swarming  with  republicans.  The  few  Indians  who  had 
remained  now  left  him,  utterly  disheartened ;  and  the  loyalists,  feeling  that  their  personal 
security  would  be  jeoparded  in  case  of  a  surrender,  kil  the  army  every  hour.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  scattered  retreat,  each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knapsack  provisions  enough 
for  two  or  three  days.  Fort  George  being  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  such  a  step  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Americans,  apparently  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  would  cut  them  ofi*  in  detail.  In  battle,  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  in  their  favor ;  but  General  Gates,  assured  that  he  had  his  enemy 
in  his  power,  could  not  be  induced  to  jeopard  the  fives  of  his  troops  by  an  engagement. 
Burgoyne's  only  hope  rested  upon  aid  from  Clinton  below.  Not  a  word,  however,  could  he 
get  from  that  general ;  yet,  cfinging  with  desperation  to  every  hope,  however  feeble,  he  re- 
solved to  await  that  succor  quietly  in  his  strong  camp  as  long  as  his  exhausted  stores  and  a 
powerful  enemy  would  allow. 

Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  near  the  Fish  Creek,  was  fortified,  and,  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  by  artillery.  On  an  elevated  plain, 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Schuylerville,  his  heavy  guns  were  chiefly  posted.  Directly  in 
his  rear  Morgan  and  his  corps  were  stationed.     In  fiont,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 


It  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  somewhat  enkirged  since  the  ReYolntion.  It  was  used  by  General  Gates  for 
his  quarters  from  the  10th  of  October  until  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  on  the  17th.  It  belonged  to  a 
Widow  Kershaw,  and  General  Gates  amply  compensated  her  for  all  he  had,  on  leaving  it.  It  is  now  well 
preserved.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albany  and  Whitehall  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Fish  Creek.  The  Champlain  Canal  passes  immediately  in  the  rear  of  it ;  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
eastward  is  the  Hudson  River. 

*  John  Nixon  was  bom  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  4th,  1725.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  under  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  es- 
teemed a  valiant  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  took  the  patriot  side  when 
our  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men  at  the  Lexington  battle,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  in  August,  1776. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Semis's  Heights 
a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  it  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1780.     He  died  March  24th,  1815,  aged  90  years. 

'  The  standing  order  was,  "  In  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the 
troops  are  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarters." 

*  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  Albany  20th,  1777. 
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Fellows,  vith  three  thoaiand  troopi,  wu  atrongly  intrenched.  The  main  body  of  the  Amer 
icvL  army,  under  Gates,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fish  Creek ;  and  in  every  directioD 
small  detachments  of  Continentals  or  republican  militia  were  vigorously  watching  the  enemy 
at  bay.'  Fort  Edward  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  upon  high  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenn's  Falls  they  had  a  lbrti£ed  camp. 

Buigoyne  was  completely  environed,  and  every  part  of  the  royal  camp  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
soldiers  ilept  uader  arms  continually. 
There  waa  not  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  or  lor  the  wom- 
en and  children  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
There  was  no  secure  place  for  a  council; 
None  dared  go  to  the  river  fiir  water,  and 
thirst  b^an  to  distress  the  camp.*  The 
desertions  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians, 
tho  cowardice  and  disaSectioa  of  the  loy- 
alists, and  the  losses  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, had  so  thinned  Burgoyne's  ranks,  that 
his  army  was  reduced  one  half,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  remained  were 
not  Englishmen.  There  was  not  bread 
for  three  days  in  store,  and  of  course  none 
oould  be  obtained.  Not  a  word  cams 
&om  General  Clinton,  and  Burgojine  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  having  made  any 
movemmt  up  the  Hudson.  The  last  ray 
of  hope  faded  away,  and  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  the  British  commander 
held  a  council  with  Generals  Reidesel, 
Phillips,  and  Hamilton.  It  was  decided 
to  retreat  before  morning,  if  possible  ;  but 
returning  scouts  brought  only  hopeless  in- 
telligence respecting  the  roads  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3tfa  Burgoyne 
called  a  general  council  of  all  officers,  in- 
cluding captains  of  companies.  Their  de-  , 
liberations  were  held  in  a  large  teat,  which 
was  several  times  perforated  by  musket- 
balls  from  the  Americans.  Several  grape- 
shot  struck  near  the  tent,  and  on  eighteen 
pound  cannon-ball  swept  across  the  table 
at  which  sat  Burgoyne  and  the  other  gen- 
erals. Their  dehberations  were  short,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved  to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
Gates  for  an  honorable  surrender.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  proud  lieutenant  general,  but 
there  was  no  alternative. 

'  Bf  rerereoee  to  the  above  map,  the  poailioD  of  lbs  two  armies  at  this  jaDcture  will  be  more  <ile*rly  na- 
demmd.     Tbej  held  Ibe  nine  relative  position  imtil  the  nureDder  oa  the  ITth. 

'  The  ooDiideTfttim  of  Americans  lor  woiheo  was  oompicnonsJy  dUplajed  at  this  time.  Wbile  every 
man  who  went  to  tbe  river  foi  water  became  a  ta^t  for  die  rare  markamsn  of  the  Ameiieam,  a  soldier's 
wife  went  baok  and  forth  as  often  as  she  pleased,  and  not  a  gun  was  pointed  at  her. 
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Toward  evening  a  flag  was  sent  to  General  Gates,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  General 
Burgoyne  was  desirous  of  sending  a  field  officer  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  gteat  moment  to 
both  armies,  and  wishing  to  know  at  what  hour  the  next  morning  it  woidd  suit  General 
Gates  to  receive  him.  The  reply  was,  **  At  ten  o'clock,  at  the  advanced  post  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne*s  adjutant  general,  ap> 
peared  at  the  appointed  hour  and  delivered  the  following  note  from  his  commander  :  **  After 
having  fought  you  twice,  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his  present 
position,  determined  to  try  a  third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could  bring  against  him. 
He  is  apprized  of  your  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede 
his  supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he 
is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles  and  precedents 
of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable  terms.  Should  Major- 
general  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea,  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms  by  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide." 

General  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  schedule  of  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
treat.  It  enumerated  the  distresses  of  the  British  army,  and  declared  that  they  could  only 
be  allowed  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  in 
their  camp.  Burgoyne  replied,  with  spirit,  that  he  would  not  admit  that  the  retreat  of  hia 
army  was  cut  off*  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  degrading  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  within  their  own  camp  would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  latter  condition 
was  waived,  and  in  the  ailemoon  General  Gates  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  sunset. 
Negotiations  continued  until  the  16th,  when  every  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  adjusted, 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  last  act  was  to  be  performed  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 7th. 

The  substance  of  the  <<  Convention  between  lAeutenant-general  Bwrgoyne  and  Majof- 
general  Gutes"  as  the  British  commander  superscribed  it,  was,  1st.  That  Burgoyne's  troops 
were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the 
verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  left,  together  with  the  soldiers'  arms— the  said  arms  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers ;  2d.  That  a  free  passage  should  be 
granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  during  the  war  ; 
3d.  That  if  any  cartel  should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne's  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  should 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  should  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  should  extend  ; 
4th.  That  the  army  should  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  by  the  most  expeditions 
and  convenient  route,  and  not  be  delayed  when  transports  should  arrive  to  receive  them ; 
5th.  That  every  care  should  be  taken  fbr  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops  till  they  should 
be  embarked ;  6th.  That  all  officers  should  retain  their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c., 
and  their  baggage,  and  be  escempt  from  molestation  or  search ;  7th.  That  on  the  march, 
and  while  the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port  selected  for  their  embarkation),  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men  ;  8th.  That  all  corps  whatsoever,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateaux-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  or  followers  of 
the  army,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  ;^  9th.  That  all  Canadians  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions  not  to  serve 
during  the  war,  unless  exchanged ;  1 0th.  That  passports  should  be  immediately  granted 
for  three  officers,  to  carry  Burgoyne's  dispatches  to  General  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  to  Six 
Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New  York  ; 
1  lUi.  That  all  officers,  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  should  be  admitted  to  parole,  and  from 

^  This  was  to  afford  protaotion  to  the  loyalista  or  Tories. 
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fint  to  last  be  penmtted  to  wear  their  rade-anns ;  12th.  That  if  the  army  fi)imd  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
80,  and  have  the  necessary  passports  granted  them ;  13th.  That  these  articles  should  be 
signed  and  exchanged  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  to 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Appended  ^^^^**'  "• 
to  these  articles  was  an  addendum  or  postscript,  signed  by  General  Gates,  declaring  that 
Greneral  Burgoyne,  whose  name  waa  not  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  was  fully  compre- 
hended in  it.' 


^^/  /i"  Vy^y 


^ 


/  7y^  During  the  night  of  the  16th  Captain  Campbell 
/  ^  /  succeeded  in  eluding  the  American  sentinels,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  with  dispatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  announcing  his  capture  of  the  forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the 
expedition  of  Vanghan  and  Wallace  as  far  up  the  river  as  Esopus.  Here  was  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  Bnrgoyne  felt  disposed  to  withhold  his  signature  from  the  "  convention."  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  apprized  of  this,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  excited  new  hopes  in  the  Brit- 
ish  commander.  He  was  better  acquainted,  too,  with  the  threatening  aspect  below  than 
Burgoyne,  and  he  knew  that  "delays  are  dangerous."  He  drew  up  his  army  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  Burgoyne,  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  signed  by  him  immediately,  he  should  open  a  fire  upon  him.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  were  exceedingly  humane  and  honorable ;  far  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  if  the  negotiation  should  be  here  broken  off  and  again  commenced. 
With  reluctance  Burgoyne  subscribed  his  name,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
fi>r  the  ceremonies  of  surrender. 

The  British  army  left  their  camp  upon  the  hilk,  and  marched  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  "  green"  or  level  plain  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,*  where  the  difierent  companies  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and,  by  order  of  their  several  commanders,  grounded  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  mortification  of  thus  sub- 
mitting under  the  gaze  of  an  exulting  foe,  iox  General  Gates,  with  a  delicacy  and  magna* 

^  A  oopy  of  these  artioles,  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Gates,  and  signed  by  the  two  com- 
manders, is  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  from  which  the  above  fac-similes  were 
copied. 

*  Fort  Hardy  was  sitnated  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish  Creek  with  the  Hodson  River,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  former.  It  was  built  of  earth  and  logs,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  French,  under  Baron  Dieskau, 
in  1755,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  was  mining  preparations  at  Albany  to  march  against  the  French  on 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  named  by  the  English  Fort  Hardy, 
in  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  that  year  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  The  lines  of  the  in- 
trenchments of  the  fort  inclosed  about  fifteen  acres,  bounded  south  by  the  Fish  Creek  and  east  by  the  Hud- 
ton  River.  This  fort  was  a  ruin  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  yet,  when  I  visited  it  (July,  1848),  many 
traces  of  its  outworks  were  still  visible.  Its  form  may  be  seen  l^  reference  to  the  map,  page  77.  Many 
military  relics  have  been  found  near  the  fort,  and  I  was  told  that,  in  excavating  for  the  Champlain  Canal, 
a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found.  The  workmen  had,  doubtless,  struck  upon  the  burial- 
plwe  of  the  garrison. 
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nimity  of  feeling  which  drew  forth  the  expreued  admiration  of  Bu^oyne  and  his  office™, 
had  ordered  all  hia  army  within  hi«  camp,  out  of  sight  of  the  vanquished  Britons.'  Col- 
onel Wilkinson,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  British  camp,  and,  in  company  with  Burgoyne, 
selected  the  place  where  the  troops  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  was  the  only  American 
officer  present  at  the  scene.* 

The  slietcTi  tipre  prcR-nteti,  of  iha  place  wlicre  the  British  army  sur- 
rendered, was  made  from  oite  of  the  canal  bridges  at  Schuylar- 
viUe,  looking  east-no rtheaat.     The  stream  of  water  in  the 
^  fare-groitnd  ia  Fish  Creek,  and  the  level  ground  seen  between 

it  and  the  distant  hills  on  the  ieft  is  the  place  where  the 
hiimdiatioa  of  the  Britons  occurred.     The  tree  by  the 
fence,  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  designates  the  north- 
1^";^,.  west  angle  of  Fort  Hardy,  and  the  other  three  treea 
'* '         ".,  "u  the  right  stand  neariy  on  the  line  of  the  north- 
em  breast-works,      Thu  row  of  small  trees,  a 


parently  at  the  loot  of  the  distant  hills,  marks  the  course  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  hills 
that  bound  the  view  are  those  on  which  the  Americans  were  posted.  This  plain  is  directly 
in  &ont  of  Schuylerville,  between  that  village  and  the  Hudson.  General  FeUows  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  high  ground  seen  over  the  bam  on  the  right,  and  the  eminence  on  the  ex- 
treme leii  is  the  place  whence  the  American  camion  played  upon  the  house  wherein  the 
Baroness  Reidesel  and  other  ladies  sought  refuge. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  laid  down  their  arms.  General  Burgoyne  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates.  They  crossed  Fish  Creek,  and  proceeded  toward  headquarters, 
Bui^yne  in  front  with  his  adjutant  general,  Kingston,  and  bis  aids-de-camp,  Captain  Lord 
Petersham  and  Lieutenant  Wilford,  behind  him.  Then  followed  Generals  Phillips,  R.eide- 
«el,  and  Hamilton,  and  other  officers  and  saites,  according  to  rank.  General  Gates  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  with  his  staff  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Cieek,  Bui^yne  in  a  rich  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
Gates  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat.  When  within  about  a  sword's  length,  they  reined  up  and 
halted.  Colonel  Wilkinson  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raiung  his 
hat  gracefully,  said,  "  The  fortune  of  war.  General  Gates,  has  made  roe  your  prisoner." 
The  victor  promptly  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 


'  Letter  of  Bnrgayne  to  tbe  Eul  of  Derby.     Stedman,  i.,  352.     BoUa,  ii.,  21 . 


'  See  Wilkiima. 
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HaalliUliii  Serlaw  of  tba  Bittkh  PiiioaanL     Bnrgojas'i  aanwiiler  of  Ui  Sword,     n*  Bpi^  of  Victory.     Tukea  Doodla, 

beea  tfarongfa  any  fault  of  your  excellency."     The  other  oScen  weie  introduced  in  tom,  end 

j^  the  whole  party  repaired 

-^  to    Gatee's    headquarteia, 

where  a  qimptuoua  dinner 

After  dinner  the  Ameri- 
can army  waa  drawn  up  in 
paraUel  lines  on  each  aide 
of  the  road,  extending  neat- 
ly a  mile.  Between  these 
victoriouB  troops  the  Brit- 
ish army,  with  light  infan- 
try in  front,  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  light 
«04Tn*»»Bo«<.™-.'  dragoons,  preceded  by  two 

mounted  officers  beanng 
the  American  flag,  marched  to  the  lively  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.*  Just  as  they  passed,  the  - 
two  commanding  generals,  who  wero  in  Gates's  marquee,  came  out  together,  and,  fronting 
the  procession,  gazed  upon  it  in  silence  a  few  moments.  What  a  contrast,  in  every  partic 
alar,  did  the  two  present !  Burgoyne,  though  possessed  of  coarse  features,  had  a  Urge  and 
oonunanding  person ;  Gates  was  smaller  and  far  less  dignified  in  appearance.  Burgoyne 
was  arrayed  in  the  splendid  military  trappings  of  his  rank  ;  Gates  was  clad  in  a  plain  and 
unassuming  dress.  Burgoyne  was  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes  and  foiled  ambition,  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  with  exceeding  sorrow  ;  Gates  was  buoyant  with  the  first  flush  of  a 
great  victory.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  understand* 
lag,  stepped  back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  presenlad  it  to 
General  Gates.  He  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  and  instantly  re- 
turned it  to  the  vanquished  generaL  They  then  retired  to  the  marquee  together,  the  Brit* 
iah  army  filed  ofi*  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Boston,  and  thus  ended  the  drama 
upon  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  of  Triiom  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  were  G^ermans  and  Hesnans.  The 
ferce  of  the  Americaiu,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was,  according  to  a  statement  which 
Geiteral  Gates  furnished  to  Burgoyne,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of 
which  number  nine  thousand  and  ninety-throe  were  Continentals,  or  regular  soldiers,  and 
fauT  thoosand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  militia.  The  arms  and  ammunition  which 
eame  into  the  possession  of  the  Aniericans  were,  a  fine  train  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of 
2  twenty-four  pounders,  4  twelve  pounders,  20  sixes,  6  threes,  2  eight  inch  howitzers,  5  five 
and  a  half  inch  royal  howitzers,  and  3  five  and  a  half  inch  royal  mortars  ;*  in  all  forty-two 

>  See  WilkiuoD. 

*  This  view  ii  takco  frMD  the  tninpike,  lewkiog  sonth.  The  old  mad  wa*  where  the  canal  now  ia,  and 
lbs  place  of  meeling  was  about  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  is  seen. 

>  Thatcher,  in  his  Mililuy  Joumal  (p.  19],  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Van- 
ktt  and  of  YttJai  Doodlt :  "  A  farmer  of  Cambridge,  Massachuietts,  named  Jonathan  Hutinga,  who  lived 
aboDl  the  year  J713,  wmI  it  as  a  favorite  oant  word  lo  express  ezoellenoe,  aa  a  j/aiUiti  good  horae  or  yaii. 
lut  good  cider.  The  stndenta  of  the  college,  hearing  him  use  it  a  great  deal,  adopted  it,  and  called  bim 
Tamktt  Joitatiatt ;  and  as  he  was  a  rather  weak  man,  the  atodents,  when  they  wished  to  denote  a  oharae- 
tar  of  that  kind,  wmUd  call  him  Yatdett  Jonalltan.  Like  other  cant  words,  it  spread,  and  came  finally  to 
be  applied  lo  the  Hew  Englandeiv  as  a  term  of  reproaob.  Some  aappoae  the  term  to  be  the  Indian  eor- 
raptko  of  the  word  Engliiji — YtngUa,  Ym^a,  KmiUct,  and  finally  Yat^t. 

"A  Ksig,  called  Ya»ktt  DooiQt,  was  written  by  a  British  sergeant  at  Boston,  in  1775,  to  ridicule  the 
|iea[de  there,  when  the  American  annj,  onder  Wanhiagton,  was  eocamped  at  Cambridge  and  Roxtnirj." 
The  original  song  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tbis  work. 

*  Two  of  these,  drawings  of  whioh  will  be  found  in  this  work,  are  now  in  the  coort  of  the  labcratoiy 
of  the  West  Pcnnt  Mifitarr  Academy,  no  the  Hedson.  - 
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The  Germans  and  Hetnans.  Their  Arrival  at  Cambridge  and  wretched  Appearance.  Kindneaa  of  the  People 


pieces  of  ordnance.  There  were  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and 
six  thousand  dozens  of  cartridges,  besides  shot,  carcasses,  cases,  shells,  &c.  Among  the  En- 
glish prisoners  were  six  members  of  Parliament.' 

Cotemporary  writers  represent  the  appearance  of  the  poor  Genfian  and  Hessian  troops  as 
extremely  miserable  and  ludicrous.  They  deserved  commiseration,  but  they  received  none. 
They  came  not  here  voluntarily  to  fight  our  people  ;  they  were  sent  as  slaves  by  their  mas- 
ters, who  received  the  price  of  their  hire.  They  were  caught,  it  is  said,  while  congregated 
in  their  churches  and  elsewhere,  and  forced  into  the  service.  Most  of  them  were  torn  re- 
luctantly from  their  families  and  friends ;  hundreds  of  them  deserted  here  before  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  are  now  living  among  us.  Many  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  these  helped  to  make  up  the  pitiable  procession  through  the  country. 
Their  advent  into  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of 
Idiat  town,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  an  early  historian  of  our  E^evolution  :  <*  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same  route.  We  thought 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed.  To  be  sure,  the  sight  was 
truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set 
of  creatures  in  human  figure — ^poor,  dirty,  emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel  baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were 
bent  double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children 
peeping  through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infants,  who  were  bom  on 
the  road ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air  while 
they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  contaminated.''* 

The  whole  view  of  the  vanquished  army,  as  it  marched  through  the  country  from  Saratoga 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  escorted  by  two  or  three  American  officers  and 
a  handfiil  of  soldiers,  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest.  Generals  of  the  first  order 
of  talent ;  young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  wealthy  families,  aspiring  to  military  renown  ;  legis- 
lators of  the  British  realm,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  men,  lately  confident  of  victory  and 
of  freedom  to  plunder  and  destroy,  were  led  captive  through  the  pleasant  land  they  had  covet- 
ed, to  be  gazed  at  with  mingled  joy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  homes  they  came  to  make  des^ 
olate.  **  Their  march  was  solemn,  sullen,  and  silent ;  but  they  were  every  where  treated 
with  such  humanity,  and  even  delicacy,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  Not  one  insult  was  ofiered,  not  an  opprobrious  reflection  cast ;"'  and  in  a]l  their 
long  captivity*  they  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of  a  people  warring  only  to  be  finee. 


>  Gordon,  ii.,  267. 

^  Women  of  the  Revolution,  I.,  97. 

'  Mercy  Warren,  ii.,  40. 

*  Although  Congress  ratified  the  generous  terms  entered  into  by  Gates  with  Burgoyne  in  the  convention 
at  Saratoga,  circumstances  made  them  suspicious  that  the  terms  would  not  be  strictly  complied  with. 
They  feared  that  the  Britons  would  break  their  parole,  and  Burgoyne  was  required  to  furnish  a  complete 
roll  of  his  army,  the  name  and  rank  of  every  officer,  and  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  occupation,  age, 
and  size  of  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier.  Burgoyne  murmured  and  hesitated.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  illiberal  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  exhibited  considerable 
duplicity.  Congress  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the  army  of  Burgoyne  to  leave  our  shores 
until  a  formal  ratification  of  the  convention  should  be  made  by  the  British  government.  Burgoyne  alone 
was  allowed  to  go  home  on  parole,  and  the  other  officers,  with  the  army,  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  to  await  the  futufb  action  of  the  two  governments.  The  British  ministry  charged  Congress 
with  positive  perfidy,  and  Congress  justified  their  acts  by  charging  the  ministers  with  meditated  perfidy. 
That  this  suspicion  was  well  founded  is  proved  by  subsequent  events.  In  the  autumn  of  1778,  Isaac  Og- 
den,  a  prominent  loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  refugee  in  New  York,  thus  wrote  to  Joseph  Galloway, 
an  American  Tory  in  London,  respecting  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  British  troops  which  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  up  the  Hudson  a  week  previous :  "  Another  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  open  the  country 
for  many  of  Burgoyne*s  troops  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  to  come  in.  About  forty  of 
these  have  got  safe  in.  If  this  expedition  had  been  a  week  sooner,  greater  part  of  Burgoyne's  troops  prob- 
ably would  have  arrived  here,  as  a  disposition  of  rising  on  their  guard  strongly  prevailed,  and  all  they 
wanted  to  effect  it  was  some  support  near  at  hand.^' 
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Bditi^e  CoodStkm  and  Prospect  of  the  Americaiu  before  the  Capture  of  Bargoyne. 


Effect  of  that  Event 


The  sarrendei  of  Burgoyne  was  an  event  of  infinite  importance  to  the  struggling  republic- 
ans. Hitherto  the  preponderance  of  success  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  English,  aiid  only 
a  few  partial  victories  had  been  won  by  the  Americans.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island  had 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington  and  its  garrison 
had  overmatched  the  brilliant  defense  of  Charleston  ;  the  defeat  at  Brandywine  had  balanced 
the  victory  at  Trenton ;  White  Plains  and  Princeton  were  in  fair  juxtaposition  in  the  ac- 
count current ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  hostile  armies  at  the  north  were  fighting  for 
the  mastery,  Washington  was  suffering  defeats  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Forts  Clinton,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Constitution  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces.  Congress  had 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  and  its  sittings  were  in  the  midst  of  loyalists,  ready  to  at- 
tack or  betray.  Its  treasury  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  its  credit  utterly  so.  Its  bills  to  the 
amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Its  frequent  issues  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  commissariat,  and  distrust  was  rapidly  depreciating  their 
value  in  the  public  mind.  Loyalists  rejoiced  ;  the  middlemen  were  in  a  dilemma ;  the 
patriots  trembled.  Thick  clouds  of  doubt  and  dismay  were  gathering  in  every  part  of  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  acclamations  which  had  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  year  before,  died  away  like  mere  whispers  upon  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  upon  that  strong  arm  of 
Congress,  wielded,  for  the  time,  by  Gates,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  leaned.  How  eagerly 
they  listened  to  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga  !  How  enraptured  were  they  when  the 
cry  of  victory  fell  upon  their  ears !  All  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up,  and 
firom  the  furrows,  and  workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce  ;  from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial 
halls  of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and  from  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  chief  at  White 
Marsh,  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed.  Toryism,  which  had  begun  to  lifl  high  its  head,  re- 
treated behind  the  defense  of  inaction  ;  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent,  in  value  ; 
capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding-places ;  the  militia  readily  obeyed  the  summons  to  the 
camp,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  America  beat  strongly  with  pulsations  of  hope.  Amid 
the  joy  of  the  moment.  Gates  was  apotheosized  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 


MXDAL  STKUCX  IN  HOKOB  OF  GBNXBAL  GaTB9  AND  HIS  ARMV. 


'  The  engraving  exhibiu  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the  medal,  drawn  the  size  of  the  original.  On  one 
side  is  a  bust  of  General  Gates,  with  the  Latin  inscription.  "  Horatio  Gates  Duci  St&knuo  Comitia 
Ajckricaiva  ;''  literal  Englisfi,  Horatio  Gata,  brave  leader  of  the  American  for  ee$.  On  the  other  side,  or 
reverse,  Bargoyne  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  up  his  sword ;  and  in  the  background,  on 
either  side  of  them,  are  seen  the  two  armies  of  England  and  America,  the  former  laying  down  their  arms. 
At  the  top  is  the  Latin  inscription,  **  Salus  rsgionum  Septentrional  ;"  literal  English,  Safety  of  the 
moTthem  region  or  department.  Below  is  the  inscription,  "  Hosts  ad  Saratooum  in  dbdition,  accspto 
oiB  xvn.  Oct.,  xocclxzvii.  ;"  English,  Enemy  at  Saratoga  iurrendered  October  17fA,  1777. 
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Wilkinson  befbn  CongreM.      Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Oatea.      Proeeedinga  of  die  BrMah  ParilameBt      apeech  oTChaliiiaL 

generoasly  overlooked  the  indignity  ofiered  by  him  to  the  oommander-in^cfaief  when  he  re- 
fused, in  the  haughty  pride  of  his  heart  in  that  hotir  of  yictory,  to  report,  as  in  duty  bound, 
his  success  to  the  national  council  through  him.  Congress,  too,  overjoyed  at  the  result,  fox^ 
.got  its  own  dignity,  and  allowed  Colonel  Wilkinson,'  the  messenger  of  the  glad  tidings,  to 
stand  upon  their  floor  and  proclaim,  "  The  whole  British  army  have  laid  down  their  anns 
at  Saratoga  ;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect  your  orders ;  it  is  for  your  wisdom 
to  decide  where  the  country  may  still  have  need  of  their  services."  Congress  voted  thanks 
to  General  Gates  and  his  army,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  presented  with  a  medal  of 
gold,  to  be  struck  expressly  in  commemoration  of  so  glorious  a  victory. 

TYoB  victory  was  also  of  infinite  importance  to  the  tepublicans  on  account  of  its  efieeti 
beyond  the  AUantic.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  rested  on  the  success  oi  this  campaign.  It  had 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  administration,  and  the  people  were  confidently  assured  that, 
with  the  undoubted  success  of  Burgoyne,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  rebellion  would  be  quelled, 
and  the  insurgents  would  be  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

Parliament  was  in  session  when  the  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  England ; 
Decembers^    <ui^  wheu  the  moumful  tidings  were  communicated  to  that  body,  it  instantly 

^^^'  aroused  all  the  fire  of  opposing  parties.'  The  opposition  opened  anew  their  elo- 
quent batteries  upon  the  ministers.  For  several  days  misfortune  had  been  suspected.  The 
last  arrival  fifom  America  brought  tidings  of  gloom.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  far-reach- 
ing comprehension,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  afiairs,  had  denounced  the  mode  of 
warfare  and  the  material  used  against  the  Americans.  He  refused  to  vote  for  the  lauda- 
tory address  to  the  king.  Leaning  upon  his  crutch,  he  poured  forth  his  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions against  the  course  of  the  ministers  like  a  mountain  torrent.  **  This,  my  lords,"  he 
said,  <'  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment !  It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smooth- 
ness of  flattery  can  not  now  avail-M;an  not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.     It  is 

now  necessary  to  instruct  th&  throne  in  the  language  of  truth You  can  not, 

I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  not  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ? 
We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  suffered  much 
and  gained  nothing,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  northern  army  (Burgoyne's)  may  be  a 
total  loss You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  every  eflbrt,  still  more  extrava- 
gantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of 
a  foreign  power ;  your  efilbrts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies. 
To  overrun  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — never, 
never,  never  I"" 

The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Earl  Temple  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, all  spoke  in  coincidence  with  Chatham.  Lord  Suflblk,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
undertook  the  defense  of  ministerls  fojr  the  employment  of  Indians,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
**  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands."     This  sentiment  brought  Chatham  upon  the  floor.     **  That  God  and  nature  put 


*  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  about  1757,  and,  by  education,  was  prepared  for  the  practioe 
of  medicine.  He  repaired  to  Cambridge  as  a  volnnteer  in  1775.  He  was  captain  of  a  oompany  in  a  regi- 
ment that  went  to  Canada  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant  general  by  Gates,  and,  after  tiie 
surrender  of  Burgojme,  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet.  At  tbe  oonclosioa  of  tbe  war 
he  settled  in  Kentucky,' but  entered  the  army  in  1806,  and  had  the  command  on  the  Mississippi.  He  com- 
manded on  the  northern  frontier  during  our  last  war  with  Oreat  Britain.  At  the  age  of  66  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  26.     He  died  of  diarrhea,  in  Mexico,  December  28th,  1825,  aged  68  years. 

>  Pitkin,  i.,  399. 

'  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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TfciOfpOiWadi»ft«ao»—rfCaPinwM.    Poller  of  Lord  Nonb.    Eudlad  FoAIob  of  Iba  Ai 

into  our  huidt !"  be  reitentod,  with  bitter  Bcom.  ••  I  know  not  what  idea  that  Imrd  may 
■nt«rtain  of  God  and  natnre,  but  I  know  that  luoh  abonuoable  prineiplea  are  equally  abbor- 
NBt  to  religion  and  humanity-  -  What !  attribute  the  ucred  unction  of  God  and  nature  to 
the  mnimiirn  of  the  Indian  loalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  and  savage,  tortaring,  murdering, 
roaiting,  and  eating — literally,  my  lords,  eatiitg — the  mangled  victim!  of  bis  barbarous  bat- 

ilea. These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  of  them, 

donand  moat  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the 
biih^a),  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church — I  conjure 
tfaMD  to  join  in  the  hcJy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God." 

In  the  Lower  House,  Bnrke,  Fox,  and  BarrA  were  equally  severe  upon  the  ministere ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  the  news  of  Bu^yne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  lat- 
ter aroM  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  and,  with  a  severe  and  solemn  countenanco,  asked 
LmiI  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  reoavad  by  his  last  ex- 
presses from  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what  bad  become  of  Surgoyne 
and  bis  brave  army.  The  haughty  secretary  was  irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  que*. 
tion,  but  he  was  obliged  to  unbend  and  to  confess  that  the  unhappy  intelligence  had  reached 
him,  but  added  it  was  not  yet  authenticated.' 

Lwd  North,  the  premier,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  admitted  that  misfortune  bad  befallen  the 


Biitisb  arms,  bot  denied  that 
uiy  blame  oould  be  imputed 
to  ministers  themselves,  and 
proposed  an  a^oumment  of 
niiiwtiiii.    Parliament  on  the 

•"'-  '  nth  (which  was 
carried)  until  the  20th  of 
January.'  It  was  a 
clever  trick  of  the 
premier  to  escape  the  cas- 
tigations  which  he  knew 
the  opposition  would  inflict 
while  the  nation  was  smart- 
ing nnder  the  goadings  of 
mortified  pride. 

The  victory* 
goyne,  unassisted  as  our 


troops  were  by  ibreign  aid, 
placed  the  prowess  of  the 
United  States  in  the  most 
favorable  light  upon  the 
Continent.  Our  urgent  so- 
licitations for  aid,  hitherto 
but  little  noticed  except  by 
France,  were  now  hslened 
to  with  respect,  and  the 
American  commissioners  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas 
Deaoe,'  and  Arthur  Lee,* 
occupied  a  commanding  po> 
Bition  among  the  diploma- 
tists of  Europe.  France, 
Spain,  the  States  Gwi- 
eral    of  Holland,    the 


Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli),  all 


■  HiitoT7  iJ  Ihe  Reign  of  George  III.,  l.,  326. 
<  Pitkin,  i.,  397.     Aooaal  Register,  1776,  p.  74. 

*  Silsa  Deaoe  wu  s  n&tiva  of  Groton,  Conneclicul.  He  graduated  at  Yale  CoUe^,  1758,  uid  wiu  a 
jsember  of  the  tinl  Congreia,  1774.  He  wu  sent  to  France  In  June,  1TT6,  at  political  aad  commercial 
sgest  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  tlul  year  wu  assooiated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  aa 
eonnuHiaaer.  He  aeenu  to  have  been  unfit,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  station  he  held,  and  his  defective 
jodgnwat  snd  extrsTagut  promiaes  greatly  embarraased  Congress.  He  was  reeslled  at  the  close  of  ITTT, 
Mil  Jahn  Adanu  appointed  in  his  pl&oe.  He  poblished  a  defease  of  his  character  in  1778,  and  charged 
Thomaa  Paine  and  others  connected  with  public  afiairs  with  using  their  oRiciBl  inSuence  for  purposes  of 
]n*Ble  gain.  This  was  the  charge  made  against  bimsell^  and  he  never  fullj  wiped  out  all  sosptcioD.  He 
went  to  England  toward  the  ^lose  of  1784,  and  died  in  eitreiae  poverty  at  Deal,  1789. 

*  Dr.  Lee  was  boni  in  Virginia  in  1740— a  brother  to  the  celebrated  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  waseda- 
(■ted  at  Edinborgb,  and,  on  reiuruing  to  America,  praotked  medicine  at  Wiltiamsburgb  about  five  years. 
He  weat  to  Loodoo  ie  1766,  and  ttadied  law  in  the  Temple.  He  kept  his  brother  and  other  patriots  of 
lb*  Revolaliaii  folly  informed  of  all  political  matters  of  importance  abroad,  and  parlicDlatlj4he  movements 
rf  Ibe  Britiab  minirtiy.  He  wrote  a  great  deel,  and  stood  high  as  an  essayist  and  political  pamphleteer. 
R«  was  ealoaial  agent  for  Virginia  IB  1775.  In  1776  he  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  asmin- 
inr  at  the  ooart  of  Versailles.  He  and  John  Adams  were  recalled  in  1779,  On  returning  to  the  United 
S(sla,be  was  appcuited  to  cffieea  of  trust.     He  died  of  pleunsjr,  Deoember  14tb,  1762,  aged  nearly  43. 
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of  whom  feared  and  hated  England .  because  of  her  increasing  potency  in  arms,  commerce, 
diplomacy,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  thought  kindly  of  us  and  spoke  kindly  to  us.  Wje 
were  loved  because  England  was  hated  ;  we  were  respected  because  we  could  injure  En- 
gland by  dividing  her  realm  and  impairing  her  growing  strength  beyond  the  seas.  Thei:^ 
was  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  service  ;  and  when  peace  was  ordained  by  treaty,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  established,  the  balance-sheet  showed  nothing  against  us,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  concerned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 776,  Franklin  and  Lee  were  appointed,  jointly  with  Deane, 
resident  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  French  king.  They  opened  negotiations  early  in  December  with 
the  Count  De  Yergennes,  the  premier  of  Louis  XYI.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  wis- 
dom, extensive  political  knowledge,  remarkable  sagacity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
foresaw  that  generous  dealings  with  the  insurgent  colonists  at  the  outset  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  perpetuating  the  rebellion  until  a  total  separation  from  the  parent  state  would  be 
accomplished — an  event  eagerly  coveted  by  the  French  government.  France  hated  En- 
gland cordially,  and  feared  her  power.  -  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  but  she  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  reducing,  by  disunion,  the  puissance  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  To  widen  the  breach  was  the  chief  aim  of  Vergennes.  A  haughty  reserve, 
he  knew,  would  discourage  the  Americans,  while  an  open  reception,  or  even  countenance, 
of  their  deputies  might  alarm  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  dispose  them  to  a  compromise 
with  the  colonies,  or  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A 
middle  line  was,  therefore,  pursued  by  him.^ 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  vacillating  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1777,  secret  aid  was  given  to  the  republicans,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  this  country,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  ostensibly  through  the  channel  of  commercial  operations.*     But  when  the  capture  of 

^  Ramsay,  ii.,  62,  63. 

'  In  the  summer  of  1776,  Arthur  Lee,  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Congress,  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  French  king  provided  money  and  arms  secretly  for  the  Americans.  An  agent  named 
Beaumarchais  was  sent  to  London  to  confer  with  Lee,  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Louis  d'ors,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  should  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  but  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Mr.  Lee  assumed  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  Beaumarchais  that 
of  Roderique,  Hortales,  &  Co.  Lee,  fearing  discovery  if  he  should  send  a  written  notice  to  Congress  of 
the  arrangement,  communicated  the  fact  verbally  through  Captain  Thomas  Story,  who  had  been  upon  the 
continent  in  the  service  of  the  Secret  Committee.  Yet,  alter  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  there  was 
hesitation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1777  that  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  shipped  on  board  Le  Henreuxy  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Hortales,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Franfois,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year.  The  brave  and  efficient 
Baron  Steuben  was  a  passenger  in  that  ship. 

This  arrangement,  under  the  disguise  of  a  mercantile  operation,  subsequently  produced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a  more  minute  account  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given. 

Beaumarchais  was  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  his  time,  and  became  quite  distinguished  in 
the  litervy  &nd  political  world  by  his  ^^  Marriage  of  Figaro^^^  and  his  connection  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1793.  Borne,  in  one  of  his  charming  Letters  from  Paris^  after  describing  his  visit  to  the  house 
where  Beaumarchais  had  lived,  where  *^  they  now  sell  kitchen  salt,''  thus  speaks  of  him :  '^  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commercial  undertakings,  he  had  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  In  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  he  furnished,  through  an  understanding  with  the  French  government,  supplies  of  arms  to  the 
insurgents.  As  in  all  .such  undertakings,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments  deferred  or  refused, 
yet  Beaumarchais,  by  his  dexterity,  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  with  personal  advantage  from  all 
these  difficulties. 

'*  Yet  this  same  Beaumarchais  showed  himself,  in  the  (French)  revolution,  as  inexperienoed  as  a  child 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closet-scholar.  He  contracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was  near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formerly  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men's  cabinets  open  and  close  softly 
and  easily  to  him  who  knovirs  how  to  oil  the  locks  and  hinges.  Aftervirard  Beaumarchais  had  to  do  with 
honest,  in  other  words  with  dangerous  people ;  he  bad  not  learned  to  make  the  distinction,  and  aocordingly 
lie  was  ruined."     He  died  in  1799,  in  his  70th  vear,  and  his  death,  his  friends  suppose,  was  voluntary. 
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ITiiiiimMii^  of  tba  French  King.  Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  bj  France.  Letter  of  I^aia  X VL 

BoTgoyne  and  his  army  (intelligence  of  which  arrived  at  Paris  by  express  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember) reached  Versailles,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Americans  was  hardly  problem- 
atical»  Louis  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners,  through  M. 
Gerard,  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  already 
negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  ^that  it  lyas  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-opera- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified.'  Charles  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  Louis  perseyered,  and  in  February,  1778,  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  com-  ^  ^^^ 
meroe  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  War  against  England 
was  to  be  made  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  contracting  party  should 
conclude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  mutually  covenanted  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
should  terminate  the  war.*  Thus  allied,  by  treaty,  with  the  ancient  and  powerful  French 
nation,  the  Americans  felt  certain  o£  success. 


*  This  letter  of  Loms  was  brought  to  light  daring  the  Revelation  of  1793.  It  is  a  carious  document, 
and  illustrates  the  consummate  duplicity  practiced  by  that  monarch  and  his  ministers.  Disclosing,  as  it 
does,  the  policy  which  governed  the  action  of  the  French  court,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans,  its  insertion  here  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It 
was  dated  Jaauary  8th,  1778.^ 

*''  The  sincere  desire,"  said  Louis,  '^  which  I  feel  of  maintaining  the  true  harmony  and  unity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  alliance,  which  must  always  have  an  imposing  character  for  our  enemies,  induces  me  to  state  to 
your  majesty  my  way  of  thinking  on  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  England,  our  common  and  inveterate 
enemy,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  war  with  her  American  colonies.  We  had  agreed  not  to 
intermeddlJB  with  it,  and,  viewing  both  sides  as  English,  we  made  our  trade  free  to  the  one  that  found  most 
advantage  in  commercial  intercourse.  In  this  manner  America  provided  herself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion,  of  which  she  was  destitute ;  /  do  not  tpeak  of  the  tuccort  of  money  and  other  kindt  which  we  have  given 
her,  the  whole  ottentibiy  on  the  tcore  of  trade,  England  has  tidten  umbrage  at  these  succors,  and  has  not 
concealed  from  us  that  she  will  be  revenged  sooner  or.  later.  She  has  already,  indeed,  seized  several  of 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  refused  restitution.  We  have  lost  no  time  on  our  part.  We  have  fortified  our 
most  exposed  colonies,  and  placed  our  fleets  upon  a  respectable  footing,  which  has  continued  to  aggravate 
the  ill  humor  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs  in  November  last.  The  destruction  of  the  army  of  Burg03me  and  the 
straitened  condition  of  Howe  have  lately  changed  the  face  of  things.  America  is  triumphant  and  England 
cast  down ;  but  the  latter  has  still  a  great,  unbroken  maritime  force,  and  the  hope  of  forming  a  beneficial 
eUliance  with  the  colonies,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  subdued  by  arms  being  now  demonstrated.  All 
the  English  parties  agree  on  this  point.  Lord  North  has  himself  announced  >in  full  Parliament  a  plan  of 
pacification  for  the  first  session,  and  all  sides  are  assiduously  employed  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  the  same  to  us 
whether  this  minister  or  any  other  be  in  power.  From  different  motives  they  join  against  us,  and  do  not 
forget  our  bad  offices.  They  will  fall  upon  us  in  as  great  strength  as  if  the  war  had  not  existed.  This 
being  understood,  and  our  grievances  against  England  notorious,  I  have  thought,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  my  council,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  D'Ossune,  and  having  consulted  upon  the  propositions  which  the 
insurgents  msike,  to  treat  with  them,  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  mother  country.  I  lay  before  your 
majesty  my  views  of  the  subject.  I  have  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to  you,  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  more  detail.  I  desire  eagerly  that  they  should  meet  your  approbation.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  your  probity,  your  majesty  will  not  doubt  the  lively  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yours,*'  &o. — 
Quoted  by  Pitkin  (i.,  399)  from  Histoire,  &c.,  de  ki  Diplomatic  Fran9ai8,  vol.  vii. 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  FrankUn,  430,  433. 
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A  L«dy  of  the  Rerohitian.  Still«ri ngt  of  henelf  and  Family.  Her  HualMiid'i  Peaakm  aDovrad 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'*  The  son  has  dmnk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  raorniDg  gnuu ; 
There  ib  np  rustling  in  the  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.     All  vi  silent  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  marmar  of  the  bee, 
Sitting  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  agam 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors ;  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills, 
/With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stem, 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved." 

Bryant. 

^^/^^^=»-  T  was  early  in  the  morning  of  such  a  day  as  the  poet  refers  to  that  we 
'>">  commenced  a  ride  and  a  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  of  Saratoga  near 
Schuylerville,  accompanied  hy  the  friendly  guide  whose  proffered  services  I  have 
>  already  mentioned.     We  first  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J— n,  one  of  the  al- 
most centenarian  representatives  of  the  generation  cotemporary  with  our  Revo- 
lution, now  so  few  and  hoary.     She  was  in  her  ninety-second  year  of  life,  yet  her 
mental  faculties  were  quite  vigorous,  and  she  related  her  sad  experience  of  the 
trials  of  that  war  with  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  and  correct.     Her  sight 
and  hearing  were  defective,  and  her  skin  wrinkled  ;  hut  in  her  soft  blue  eye,  reg- 
ular features,  and  delicate  form  were  lingering  many  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her 
1  early  womanhood.     She  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years  when  Independence 
was  declared,  and  was  living  with  her  parents  at  Do-ve-gat  (Coveville)  when  Bur- 
goyne  came  down  the  valley.     She  was  then  betrothed,  but  her  lover  had  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  was  in  Schuyler's  camp. 

While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  onward  toward  Fort  Edward  from  Skenesborough,  the 
people  of  the  valley  below,  who  were  attached  to  the  patriot  cause,  fled  hastily  to  Alhany. 
Mrs.  J — n  and  her  parents  were  among  the  fugitives.  So  fearful  were  they  of  the  Indian 
scouts  sent  forward,  and  of  the  resident  Tories,  not  a  whit  less  savage,  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  invader,  that  for  several  nights  previous  to  their  flight  they  slept  in 
a  swamp,  apprehending  that  their  dwelling  would  be  burned  over  their  heads  or  that  murder 
would  break  in  upon  their  repose.  And  when  they  returned  home,  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  all  was  desolation.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  that  sad  return. 
"  We  had  but  little  to  come  home  to,"  she  said.  **  Our  crops  and  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horses,  were  all  gone,  yet  we  knelt  down  in  our  desolate  room  and  thanked  Grod 
sincerel}^  that  our  house  and  bams  were  not  destroyed.''  She  wedded  her  soldier  soon  after- 
ward, and  during  the  long  widowhood  of  her  evening  of  life  his  pension  has  been  secured  to 
her,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  increased  in  amount.  She  referred  to  it,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lip — quivering  with  the  emotions  of  her  full  heart — said,  "  The  government  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  old  age."  She  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Schuyler,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  noble-heartedness  of  himself  and  lady  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.     While  pressing  her  hand  in  hidding  her  farewell,  the  thought  occurred  that  we 
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timalam  at  Ika  tanttaaoei  of  BnrgDTDS'a  Camp.  Ths  Reiil 

repiesented  the  linking  of  the  living,  Tigorooi,  active  present,  and  the  half-buried,  decaying 
put ;  and  that  between  her  early  womanhood  and  now  all  the  graodeor  attd  glory  of  our 
Kepnhlic  had  dawned  and  brightened  into  perfect  day. 

From  Mrs.  J — n'a  we  lode  to  the  Teaidence  of  her  brother,  the  boose  wherein  the  Baron- 
aM  Reideael,  with  her  children  and  female  companion!,  waa  Hheltered  jiiit  befi>re  the  snr- 
render  of  Bargoyne.  It  ia  abont  a  mile  above  Schuylerville,  and  nearly  oppoeite  the  mouth 
at  the  Batten  Kill.  On  our  way  we  panied  to  view  the  remaint  of  the  fortifications  of 
Bnrgoyne'i  camp,  apon  the  heights  a  little  west  of  the  village.  Prominent  tntcea  of  the 
numnda  and  ditches  are  there  visible  in  the  woods.  A  little  northwest  of  the  village  the 
tines  of  the  defenses  thrown  up  by  the  Germans  and  HeaaianB  of  Hanau  may  be  distinctly 
seen.     (See  map,  page  77.) 

Tbe  house  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  is  well  preserved.     At  the  time  of 


-*Ei- 


itantly  all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  ii 
not  far  off.     I  immediately  seated  myself  ii 


the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Peter  Lan- 
sing, a  relative  of  the  chancellor  of  that  name, 
and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, who  has  tbe  good  tsst«  to  keep 
up  its  original  character.  It  is  upon  the  high 
bonk  west  of  the  road  from  Schuylerville  to 
Fort  Miller,  pleasantly  shaded  in  frmt  by  lo- 
custs, and  furly  onbowered  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees. 

We  will  listBD  to  the  story  of  the  suSerings 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Burgoyne's  camp  in 
that  house,  as  told  by  the  baroness  herself : 
"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  again 
heard  a  firing  of  cannon  and  small  arms ;  in- 
lotiou.  Hy  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house 
a  my  caleche,  with  my  children,  and  drove  off; 
but  scarcely  had  we  reached  it  before  I  discovered  five  or  six  armed  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the  ealeche,  and  then  omcealed 
myself  with  IJiem.  At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  already  wounded 
English  soldier,  who  was  behind  me.  Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  at  this 
moment  had  no  power  to  relieve  him. 

"  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought 
to  obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it.  Alas !  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women.  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  cellar  for  retiige,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I 
temained  the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap  ;  and  in  the  same  situation  1 
passed  a  sleepless  night.'  Eleven  cannon-balls  passed 
through  the  honse,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  them  roll 
away.  One  poor  soldier,  who  was  lying  on  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by 

a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other  ;  his  comrades  had  ■;«"■"  of  tuc  kxidbei. 
1^  him,  and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance  we  found  him  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  into 
irhieh  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.'  My  refiections  on  lixe  dan- 
ger to  which  my  husband  was  exposed  now  agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of 
my  children,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  their  preservation,  alone  sustained  me. 


'  Tbe  cellar  is  sbout  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in  lixe,  nod  lighted  nnd  ventilated  by  two  amsU  winJows  only. 
'  Tbe  place  where  thii  ball  entered  is  seen  ander  the  window  neu  the  aomer,  nnd  designated  in  the 
piBtiire  br  >  sinaU  black  spot. 


.« 
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*'  The  ladies  of  the  army  who  were  with  me  were  Mrs.  Hamage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the  lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Hamage, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels  made  a  little  room  in  a  corner  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  off  my 
women  slept,  and  opposite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  determ- 
ined not  to  be  left  behind ;  one  of  them  was  Captain  Green,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  a  very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreeable  man.  /  They  each  made  me  a  most 
sacred  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden  retreat,  that  they  would  each 
of  them  take  one  of  my  children  on  his  horse  ;  and  for  myself  one  of  my  husband's  was  in 

constant  readiness The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much;  at  length  we 

found  a  soldier's  wife  who  had  courage  enough  to  fetch  us  some  from  the  river,  an  office 
nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the  Americans  shot  at  every  person  who  approached  it ; 
but,  out  of  respect  for  her  sex,  they  never  molested  her. 

*<  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  the  wounded ;  I  made  them  tea 
and  cofiee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  offered  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely 
the  power  of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment ;  I  was  happy  in  offering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened  him,  and  procured  me 
his  friendship.  I  now  undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another  aid-de-camp  of  Gr«n- 
eral  Phillips ;  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had 
knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue ;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  mouth, 
the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
nourishment  except  a  little  soup  or  something  liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  the  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He 
took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  cure  soon  followed ;  thus  I  added 
another  to  my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings, 
served  to  tranquilize  me  and  diminish  their  acuteness. 

*<  One  day  General  Phillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the  nsk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit 
to  us.  The  general,  after  having  beheld  our  situation,  said  to  him,  *  I  would  not  for  ten 
thousand  guineas  come  again  to  this  place  ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken.' 

**  In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken 
of,  and  eventually  took  place." 

The  baroness,  in  the  simple  language  of  her  narrative,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  of  the  American  officers,  and  to  the  true  nobility  of  character  of  General 
Schuyler  in  particular  :  *<  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me  to  come  over  to  him  with  my 
children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear  caleche,  and  then  rode  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  As  I  passed  on  I  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  that  no  one 
eyed  me  with  looks  of  resentment,  but  they  all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compassion  in 
their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children.  I  was,  I  confess,  afraid 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew  near  the 
tents  a  handsome  man  approached  and  met  me,  took  my  children  from  tJte  caleche,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  which  affected  me  almost  to  tears.  *  You  tremble,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  ;  <  be  not  a£raid.'  *  No,'  I  answered,  *  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender 
to  my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage.'  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates, 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
former.  Burgoyne  said  to  me,  <  Never  mind  ;  your  sorrows  have  now  an  end.'  I  answered 
him  that  I  should  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as  he  had  none ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  on  such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates. 

«  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so  kindly  now  came  and  said  to  me,  '  You  will 
be  very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these  gentlemen ;  come  taith  your  children  to 
m/y  tent,  where  I  tvill  prepare  for  you  a  frugal  dinner y  and  give  it  with  a  free  wiU'  I 
said,  <  You  are  certainly  a  husband  and  a  father,  you  have  shown  me  so  much  kindness.' 
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•  Airiral  of  tba  Brittih  OScen  u 


Coanraj  of  GcHnl  Schojlo'  ud  FubUj. 


T  now  found  that  he  was  General  Schotler.     He  treated  me  with  excellent  smoked 


Never  could  I  have  wished  to  eat 
were  so  likewise ;  and,  what  was 


tongue,  beef-steaki,  potatoes,  and  good  hread  and  butter 
a  better  dinner ;  I  was  content ;  I  saw  all  around  n 
better  than  all,  my  husband  was  out  of  danger. 

"  When  we  had  dined  he  told  mo  bis  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  that  General  Bur- 
goyne  intended  to  honor  him  as  his  guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  so  likewise.  I 
Baked  my  husband  how  I  should  act ;  he  told  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two 
days'  journey  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place  which  was  about  three  hours'  ride  distant. 

•■  Some  days  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves  ;  but 
we  did  not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors !'  We  were  received  by  the  good 
General  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but  kind  friends  ;  and  they  treated 
u*  with  the  most  marked  atteotion  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
canaod  General  Schuyler's  beautifully-finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
tike  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recoliections  of  their  own  injuries 
in  the  contemplation  of  oar  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with  Genera!  Schuy- 
ler's generosity,  and  said  to  him,  '  You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  injury.'      '  That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  rephed  the  bravo  man  ;   '  let  us  say  no  more 

General  Schuyler  was  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and  suite  started  for  Albany, 

'  GcDeral  Burgoyoe  boasted  at  Fort  Edward  that  he  should  eat  a  ChrisUnss  dinner  in  Albany,  sarroODded 
b7  his  Tlctorioas  anii7. 
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He  wrote  to  hit  vtite  1«  giro  the  Engluh  general  the  rery  best  reception  in  her  power. 
■■  The  British  commander  was  well  received,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Chaatellux,'  in  his  Trav- 
els in  America,  "  by  Mrs.  Schuyler,  and  lodged  in  the  beet  apftrtment  in  the  house.  An 
excellent  supper  was  served  him  in  the  evening,  the  honors  of  which  were  done  with  m 
much  grace  that  he  was  afiected  even  to  tears,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Indeed,  this  is 
doing  too  much  for  the  man  who  has  ravaged  their  lands  and  burned  their  dweUings.'  The 
next  rooming  he  was  reminded  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  incident  that  wo^ld  have  amused  any 
nne  else.  His  bed  was  prepared  in  a  large  room  ;  but  as  he  had  a  numerous  suite,  or  family, 
several  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  for  some  officers  to  steep  near  him.  Schuyler's 
second  sod,  a  Uttle  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  very  arch  and  forward,  but  very  amiable, 
was  running  aU  the  morning  about  the  house.  Opening  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  burst  out 
a  laughing  on  seeing  all  the  English  coUected,  and  shut  it  after  him,  exclaiming,  '  You  are 
all  my  prisoners  1'     This  innocent  cruelty  rendered  them  more  melancholy  than  before." 

We  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  southof  the  Fish  Creek,  deUneated  on 
page  75.     On  our  way  we  passed  the  spot,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek, 
where  Lovelace,  a  prominent  Tory,  was  hung.     It  is  upon  the  high  bluS* 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  annexed  sketch,  whioh  was  taken 
£rom  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rebuilt  mansion  of  G^ieral  Schuyler. 

Lovelace  was  a  fair  type  of  his  class,  the  bitteiv.^i  and  musi  in]|il.-<-  .    . 

cable  foes  of  the  republicans.  There  were  man> 
Tories  who  were  so  from  principle,  and  le- 
liised  to  take  sides  against  the  parent  coun- 
try from  honest  convictiotts  of  the  wrong- 
fiilness  of  such  a  course.  They  looked  upon 
the  Whigs  as  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ; 
condemned  the  war  as  unnatural,  and  re- 
garded the  final  result  as  surely  disastrous 
to  those  who  had  lifted  up  the  arm  of  appo- 
sition. Their  opinions  were  courteously  but  firmly  expressed  ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  dissuade  their  frimds  and  neighbors  fiom  participation  in  the  rebeUion  ;  and  by  all  tfadr 
words  and  acts  discouraged  the  insurgent  movement.  But  they  shouldered  no  musket,  girded 
on  no  sword,  piloted  no  secret  expedition  against  the  republicans.  They  were  passive,  noble- 
minded  men,  and  deserve  our  respect  Ibi  their  consistency  and  oui  commiseration  for  theii 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  man  of  honest  opin> 
ions  and  the  marauder  with  no  opinions  at  all. 

There  was  another  class  of  Tories,  governed  by  the  footpad's  axiom,  that  "  might  makes 
right."  They  were  Whigs  when  royal  power  was  weak,  and  Tories  when  royal  power  was 
strong.  Their  god  was  manmion,  and  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  in  abundance  upon 
its  altars.  Cupidity  and  its  concomitant  vices  governed  sil  their  acts,  and  the  bonds  of  oob> 
sanguinity  and  affection  were  too  weak  to  restrain  their  fostered  barbarism.  Those  bora  in 
the  same  neighborhood  ;  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  same  school ;  admonished,  it  may  be,  by 
the  same  pastor,  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  suddenly  closed  to  every  feeling  of  friendship  or 
of  love,  and  became  as  relentless  robbers  and  muiderers  of  neighbors  and  friends  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  wilderness.  Of  this  class  was  Thomas  Lovelace,  who,  for  a  time,  became  a  t^ 
ror  to  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  Saratoga,  bis  native  district. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lovelace  went  to  Canada,  and  there  confederated  with 
five  other  persons  from  his  own  county  to  oome  down  into  Saratoga  and  abduct,  plunder,  or 
betray  their  former  neighbors.  He  was  brave,  expert,  and  cautious.  His  quarters  were  in 
a  large  swamp  about  five  miles  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  at  Do-ve^mt, 
but  his  place  of  rendezvous  was  cunningly  concealed.  Bobberies  were  irequent,  and  several 
inhabitants  were  carried  off.     General  Schuyler's  house  was  robbed,  and  an  attempt  was 

'  A  FreDch  ofEcer,  who  serv«d  in  the  urny  in  tbis  oounUy  dartog  a  part  of  the  BevdntioD. 
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made  by  Lovelace  and  his  companionB  to  cany  off  Colonel  Van  Vechten ;  but  the  active 
Tigilance  of  General  Stark,  then  in  comznand  of  the  barracka  north  of  the  Fish  Creek/  in 
figomishing  the  oolonel  with  a  guard,  frustrated  the  marauder's  plans.  Intimations  of  his  in- 
tentions and  of  his  place  of  concealment  were  given  to  Captain  Dunham,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  militia  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at  once  summoned  his  lieutenant,  ensign, 
orderly,  and  one  private  to  his  house.'  At  dark  they  proceeded  to  the  "  Big  Swamp,"  three 
miles  distant,  where  two  Tory  families  resided.  They  separated  to  reconnoiter,  but  two  of 
them.  Green  and  Guiles,  got  lost.  The  other  three  kept  together,  and  at  dawn  discovered 
Lovelace  an4  his  party  in  a  hut  covered  over  with  boughs,  just  drawing  on  their  stockings. 
The  three  Americans  crawled  cautiously  forward  till  near  the  hut,  when  they  sprang  upon  a 
log  with  a  shout,  leveled  their  muskets,  and  Dunham  exclaimed,  **  Surrender,  or  you  are  all 
dead  men !"  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and,  believing  that  the  Americans  were  upon 
tbem  in  force,  they  came  out  one  by  one  without  arms,  and  were  marched  by  their  captors  to 
General  Stark  at  the  barracks.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  traitors,  and 
lobbers,  and  Lovelace,  who  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  He  complained  of  injustice,  and  claimed  the  leniency  due  to  a  prisoner 
ef  wa»;  but  his  plea  was  disallowed,  and  three  days  afterward  he  was  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  at  the  place  delineated,  during  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning  and  clashing  thunder-peals.  These  &cts  were  communicated  to  me  by 
the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with-  all  the  captors  of  Lovelace  and  his  accomplices. 

The  place  where  Gates  and  Burgoyne  had  their  first  interview  (delineated  on  page  81) 
m  about  half  way  between  the  Fish  Creek  and  Gates's  headquarters.  After  visiting  these 
loealities,  we  returned  to  the  village,  and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  ground  where  the  British 
army  laid  down  their  arms.  This  locality  I  have  already  noted,  and  will  not  detain  the 
reader  longer  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  plain  whereon  this  event  took  place  formed 
a  part  of  the  extensive  meadows  of  General  Schuyler,  and  to  relate  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture which  occurred  there. 

While  the  British  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish  Creek,  a  number  of  the  offi- 
eers'  horses  were  let  loose  in  the  meadows  to  feed.  An  expert  swimmer  among  the  Amer- 
icans who  swarmed  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  Hudson,  obtained  permission  to  go  across  and 
capture  one  of  the  horses.  He  swam  the  river,  seized  and  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  and 
in  a  iew  moments  was  recrossing  the  stream  unharmed,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets  from  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Shouts  greeted  him  as  he  returned ;  and,  when  rested,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  for  another,  telling  the  captain  that  he  ought  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  as  well 
aa  a  private.  Again  the  adventurous  soldier  was  among  the  herd,  and,  unscathed,  returned 
with  an  exceedingly  good  match  for  the  first,  and  presented  it  to  his  commander.' 

Bidding  our  kind  friend  and  guide  adieu,  we  lefl  SchuylerviUe  toward  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  for  Fort  Miller,  six  miles  further  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery,  the  same  prevailing  quiet  that  charmed  us  all  the  way  fit)m  Waterford, 
still  sorrounded  us ;  and  the  river  and  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
boanded  «n  either  side  by  high  undulations  or  abrupt  pyramidal  hills,  which  cast  lengthened 
shadows  in  the  eveniog  son  aeroN  the  meadows,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  luxurious 
repose.  We  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  a  long  bridge  built  on  strong  abutments,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Schuylerville,  at  the  place  where  Burgoyne  and  his  army  crossed  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1777.  The  river  is  here  quite  broad  and  shallow,  and  broken  by  fre- 
qnent  rifls  and  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock ;  and  while  awaiting  supper,  preparatory  to  an  evening  canal  voyage  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nine  miles  above,  I  engaged  a  water-man  to  row  me  across  to  the  western  bank,  to 

^  The  place  where  these  barracks  were  located  is  just  within  the  northern  suburbs  of  Schuylenrille. 
*  Dftvis,  Green,  Gailes,  and  Burden.  '  Neilson,  223. 
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view  the  ute  of  the  old  fort.  He  was  a  very  obli^ng  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
localities  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  rather  deficient  in  historical  knowledge.  His  at- 
tempts to  lelate  the  events  connected  with  the  old  fort  and  its  vicinity  were  amusing ;  fi>r 
Putnam's  ambush  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  defeat  of  Fyles  by  Lee,  in  North  Cuolina, 
with  a  slight  tinotuie  of  correct  narrative,  were  blended  together  as  parts  of  an  event  which' 
occurred  at  Fort  Miller, 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  just  above  the  rapids.  A  dam  for  milling  purposes  spans  the 
stream,  causing  a  sluggish  current  and  deeper  water  for  more  than  two  miles  a.bove.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  Putnam's  daring  exploits.  While  a  major  in  the  English  provincial 
army,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  was  lying  in  a  bateau  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  could  not  cross  the 
river  swiftly  enough  to  escape  the  balls  of  their  rifles,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
go  down  the  foaming  rapids.  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and,  to  the  ostanishment  of 
the  savages,  he  steered  directly  down  the  current,  amid  whirling  eddies  and  over  shelving  rocks. 
In  a  few  moments  his  vessel  cleared  the  rush  of  waters,  and  was  gliding  upon  the  smooth  cur- 
rent below,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  feat  they  never  dared  aV 
tempt,  and  superstition  convinced  them  that  he  was  so  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  it.would 
be  an  «firont  to  Manitou  to  attempt  to  kiU  him  with  powder  and  ball.  Other  Indians  of  the 
,;,  ^  tribe,  however,  soon  afterward  gave  practical 

evidenceof  their  unbelief  in  such  interposition. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  Fsrt  Miller  left, 
and  maize,  and  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vines 
were  flourishing  where  the  rival  forces  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  the  Baron  Dieskau  al- 
ternately paraded.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
few  rods  below  where  the  Ibrt  stood,  is  a  part 
of  the  trench  and  bank  of  a  redoubt,  and  this 
is  all  that  remains  even  of  the  outworks  of 
the  fortificatioii. 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  westward  is  Bloody 
Run,  a  stream  which  comes  leaping  in  spark- 
ling cascades  &om  the  hills,  and  aSords  fine 
trout  fishing.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  while  the  English  had  possession  of 
the  fort  in  1759,  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  gar- 
rison went  out  to  fish  at  the  place  represented 

in  the  picture.     The  hills,  now  cultivated,  were  .     .. 

then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afforded  the 
Indians  excellent  ambush.     A  troop  of  savages,      ^ 
lying  near,  sprang  silently  from  their  covert  upon    ^^ 
the  fishers,  and  bore  off  nine  reeking  scalps  be- 
fore those  who  escaped  could  reach  the  fort  and 
give  the  alarm. 

This  clear  mountain  stream  enters  the  Hudson 
a  little  above  Fort  Milter,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  curve,  and  where,  before  the  erection  of 
the  dam  at  the  rapids,  it  was  quite  shallow,  and  _      „         _   ~  ~ 

usually  fordahle.     This  was  the  crossing-place 

for  the  armies  ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  logs  and  stones  upon  the  shore  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  "  King's  Road"  leading  to  the  fording-place.     They  are  now  sub- 


'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  fort,  looking  Dorthward.     Tbe  fort  wu  ic 
berland.     It  was  built  of  logs  and  earth,  aod  was  never  a  poit  oT  great  importBoce. 


'n  of  Nottham- 
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merged,  the  river  having  been  made  deeper  by  the  dam  ;  but  when  the  water  is  limpid  they 
can  be  plainly  seen.  It  was  twilight  before  we  reached  the  village  on  the  eastern  shore. 
We  supped  and  repaired  to  the  packet  office,  where  we  waited  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  shrill  notes  of  a  tin  horn  brayed  out  the  annunciation  of  a  packet  near. 
Its  deck  wu  covered  with  paBaengeis,  for  the  interesting  ceremony  of  converting  the  dining- 
room  into  a  dormitory,  or  swinging  the  hammocks  or  berths  and  selecting  their  occupants, 
had  commenced,  and  all  were  driven  out,  much  to  their  own  comfort,  but,  strange  to  say, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  who  lazily  preferred  a  sweltering  lounge  in  the  cabin  to  the 
delights  of  fresh  air  and  the  bright  starlight.  Having  no  interest  in  the  scramble  for  beds, 
we  enjoyed  the  evening  breeze  and  the  excitement  of  the  tiny  tumult  My  companion,  fear- 
ing the  exhalations  upon  the  night  air,  did  indeed  finally  seek  shelter  in  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  driven,  with  two  other  young  ladies,  into  the  captain's  state-room,  to  allow  the 
"  hands"  to  have  full  play  in  making  the  beds.  Imprisoned  against  their  will,  the  ladies 
m&de  prompt  restitution  to  themselves  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  sarsaparilla  and 
■ipping  its  content*,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  a  meek  old  dame,  the  itaother  of  one  of 
the  girls,  who  was  sure  it  was  "  bed-bug  pizen,  or  Bome- 
tliing  a  pesky  sight  worse."  We  landed  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  midnight,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  small  but 
tidily-kept  tavern  close  by  the  canal. 

Fort  Edward  was  a  military  post  of  cousiderable  im- 
portance during  the  French  and  Indian  ware  and  the 
I  Revolution.'  The  locality,  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  fortress,  was  called  the  firtt  carrying-place,  being 
the  first  and  nearest  point  on  the  Hudson  where  the 
troops,  stores.  Sec.,  were  landed  while  pawing  to  or  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Tbe  fort  was  built  in  1755,  when 
six  thousand  troops  were  coUected  there,  under  General 
Lyman,  waiting  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  It  was  at  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  in 
honor  of  the  general  who  superintended  its  erection.     It 


■  I  reler  puticnlailj  to  the  vnr  between  England  and  Fraooe,  commonly  c^ed,  in  Eorope,  tbe  Stvtn 
Yeart'  War.  It  waa  dsolBred  at  the  9th  of  June,  1756,  and  ended  with  tb«  treaty  at  Paris,  ooncladed 
and  signed  Febniaiy  10th,  1763.  It  extended  to  the  colonies  of  the  two  natioiu  m  America,  and  was  car. 
ried  on  with  miicb  vigor  here  until  the  Ticiory  of  Wolfe  at  Qnebeo,  in  1759,  and  the  entire  lubjugation  of 
a  by  the  Eaglbih.     The  French  managed  to  enlist  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  Indian  tribes  in  their 


hvor,  who  were  allied  with  Ibem  against  the  BrittHis.  It  is  for  that 
YtiiTt'  War  in  Amerioa  was  called  by  the  coloniats  the  "  French 
and  Imlian  War."  1  would  here  mention  incidentally  that  that 
w>r  COM  Great  Britain  Sve  hondred  and  sixty  railliooa  of  dol- 
lars, afid  laid  one  of  the  largest  foundation  atones  of  thai  national 
debt  nnder  whicb  she  now  groans.  It  was  twenty  millions  In 
tbe  r«lgB  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1697,  and  was  then  iboagbt 
lo  be  eoonnoDS ;  in  1840  it  was  about  roar  IhonBand  millions 
ofdoUsrsI 

*  EiPLAHtnan  :  a  a  u  n  a  a,  six  cannons ;  A,  the  bairacks ; 
B,  tbe  ■tore-booae ;  C,  Ibe  hospital ;  D,  the  magazine ;  E,  ■ 
Banker;  F,  a  bridge  across  Fori  Edward  Creek;  and  G,  a 
babn  of  Gilead  tree  which  then  oveTBhadowed  the  massive 
valer-gale.  That  tree  is  still  standing,  a  mnjeslio  relic  of  the 
past,  amid  tbe  sorrounding  changes  in  nalare  and  art.  It  is 
directly  npon  tbe  high  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  its  branches, 
beanly  foliated  when  I  was  there,  spread  very  high  and  wide. 

At  the  ODioD  below  its  three  trunks  it "'— 

iweuy  feet  in  ciroomferenee. 


n  (hat  the  i 


of  the  Seoul 
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0«ring  Feat  of  Pntaam  at  Fort  Edward.  Jane  M^Crea  Tree.  Sir  William  Johoaon  and  hie  Title.  FortifieatioBa. 

was  built  of  logs  and  earth,  sixteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Fort  Edward  Creek  and  the  Hudson  River.  From  the  creek,  around  the  fort  to 
the  river,  was  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  designated  in  the  engraving  by  the  dark  dotted  part 
outside  of  the  black  lines. 

There  are  still  very  prominent  traces  of  the  banks  and  fosse  of  the  fort,  bnt  the  growing 
village  will  soon  spread  over  and  obliterate  them  forever:  Already  a  garden,  was  within 
the  lines  ;  and  the  old  parade-ground,  wherein  Sir  William  Johnson  strutted  in  the  haughty 
pride  of  a  victor  by  accident,^  was  desecrated  by  beds  of  beets,  parsley,  radidies,  and  onions. 

Fort  Edward  was  the  theater  of  another  daring  achievement  by  Putnam.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1756  the  barracks,  then  near  the  northwestern  bastion,  took  fire.  The  magazine  was 
only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Attempts  were 
made  to  batter  the  barracks  to  the  ground  with  heavy  cannons,  but  without  success.  Put- 
nam, who  was  stationed  upon  Rogers's  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  fort,  hanied 
thither,  and,  taking  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ordered  a  line  of  soldiers  to  lumd 
him  water.  But,  despite  his  effi>rts,  the  flames  raged  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  magazine.  The  commandant,  Colonel  Haviland,  seeing  his  danger,  ordered  him  down ; 
but  the  brave  major  did  not  leave  his  perilous  post  until  the  fabric  began  to  totter.  He 
then  leaped  to  the  ground,  placed  himself  between  the  faUing  building  and  the  magazine, 
and  poured  on  water  with  all  his  might.  The  external  planks  of  the  magazine  were  con- 
sumed, and  Uiere  was  only  a  thin  partition  between  the  flames  and  the  powder.  But  Put- 
nam succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames  and  saving  the  ammunition.  His  hands  and  face 
were  dreadfully  burned,  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  blistered,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  daring  conflict  with  the  fire.' 

The  first  jplace  of  historic  interest  tiiat  we  visited  at  Fort  Edward  was  the  venerable  and 
blasted  pine  tree  near  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  unfortunate  Jane  M'Crea  lost  her  life 
while  General  Burgoyne  had  his  encampment  near  Sandy  Hill.  It  stands  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy  Hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
canal-lock  in  the  former  village.  The  tree  had  exhibited  unaccountable  signs  of  decadence 
for  several  years,  and  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  sapless  and  bare.  Its  top  was  torn  off*  by 
a  November  gale,  and  almost  every  breeze  diminishes  its  size  by  scattering  its  decayed  twigs. 
The  trunk  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  bark  is  engraved,  in  bold  letters, 
Jane  M^Crea,  1777.  The  names  of  many  ambitious  visitors  are  intaglioed  upon  it,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  line  "  Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree.''  I  carefully  sketched 
all  its  branches,  and  the  engraving  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  interesting  relic,  as  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a  few  years  this  tree,  around  which  history  and  ro- 
mance have  clustered  so  many  associations,  will  crumble  and  pass  away  forever. 

The  sad  story  of  the  unfortunate  girl  is  so  interwoven  in  our  history  that  it  has  become  a 
component  part ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  many  variations,  in  essential  and  non-essential  par- 

^  Sir  William  Johnson  had  command  of  the  English  forces  in  1755,  destined  to  act  against  Crown  Point 
He  was  not  remaikable  for  courage  or  activity.  He  was  attacked  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
French  general,  Deiskau,  and  was  wounded  at  the  outset.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Major-general 
Lyman,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who,  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  secured  a  victory  over  the  Frenoh  and 
Indians.  General  Johnson,  however,  had  the  honor  and  reward  thereof.  In  his  mean  jealousy  he  gave 
General  Ljrman  no  praise ;  and  the  British  king  (George  II.)  made  him  a  baronet,  and  a  pVesent  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  give  the  title  becoming  dignity. 
NoTx.— As  I  afaaU  fasv«  finqnrat  oecsfion  to  employ  twchiriciil  terms  med  in  fortUleations,  1  here  gire  e  dtegnm.  wUdi,  wHh 

the  ezplaastknif  will  make  tlioieterma  deer  to  the  reader.    The  figure  is  evertioBl 
•cction  of  a  fortification.    The  mau  of  earth,  afre  d  tfgK,tanaM  the  raa^pwt  wilb 


2        ff — 1^        it>  |»r^peC;  a  ft  lathe  interior  slope  of  the  raiiq)art;  &c  lathe  eerrt-pMitof  the 

^      % ^"^     part,  on  which  the  troopa  and  cannon  are  placed ;  d  e  la  the  km^Kcoc,  or  atop,  on 

which  the  aoldiers  monnt  to  fire  over  the  parapet;  t/g  la  the  parapet ;  ^  A  is  the 
exterior  slope  of  tiie  parapet;  A  <  is  tiie  mcenwnf,  or  wall  of  maaonry,  supporting  the  rampait ;  A  ifc,  the  exterior  front  eoversd 
with  the  reretment,  la  called  the  esearp ;  ihlm\M  the  dUck ;  2  m  la  fiie  counterscarp ;  am  is  the  covered  wag^  liaTing  e  banqoetts 
nop;  a  r  ia  the  jfladM.  When  there  are  two  ditchea,  the  works  between  the  Inner  and  tlie  outer  ditch  are  called  raarftiia^  aid 
all  outside  of  the  ditches,  owdporiiea.— See  Brando's  Cyc^  art  Fortijiication. 

'  Peabody's  Life  of  Putnam,  American  Biography,  vii.,  131. 
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Tto  7on  Sd*ud  RmniBOB,  Un.  H'lWl  ud  ber  Onutdiughtsr.  HimtiTe  of  As  blMr. 

tienlan.  that  much  of  the  narratives  we  have  is  evidently  pure  fietion  ;  a  limple  tale  of  In- 
dian abduction,  resulting  in  death, 
having  its  counterpart  in  a  hund- 
red like  occurrences,  has  been  gar- 
■  lahed  with  nil  tho  high  colorintj 
of  a  lomantic  love  Btory. 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  rontancc  of  th? 
matter,  but  truth  always  makes  sad 
havoc  with  the  frost-work  of  the  im- 
agination, Bud  sternly  demands  the 
homage  of  tho  historian's  pen. 

All   accounts  agree  th&t 
M'Crea  was  staying  at  the  house 
a!  a  Mte.  M'Neil.  near  the  fort,  at 
the  time  of  tho  tragedy.      A  grand- 
daughter   of   Mrs.   M'Neil    (Mrs, 

F — a)  ifl  now  living  at  Fort 

Edward,  and  from  her  I  re- 
ceived a  minute  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  as  she  had  heard 
it  a  "  thousand  times"  from  her 
grandmother.  She  is  a 
remarkable  intelhgcncc,  about  sixty 
years  old.  When  I  was  at  Fort 
Edward  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
;r  at  Glenn's  Falls.  It  had 
been  niy  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
by  way  of  Fort  Ann,  but  the  tra- 
ditionaiy  accounts  in  tho  neigh- 


borhood of  the  event  in  question  were  so  contradictory  of  the  books,  and  I  received  Buoh  aa- 
•niances  that  perfect  rehance  might  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Mn.  F— n,  that,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  possible,  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of 
Glenn's  Falls  aud  Lake  George.  After  considerable  search  at  the  falls,  I  found  Mrs.  F — n, 
■ad  the  following  is  her  relation  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Edward  : 

Jane  M'Crea  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  oppo- 
■te  New  York  ;  and  while  Mrs.  M'Neil  (then  the  wife  of  a  former  husband  named  Camp- 
bell) was  a  resident  of  Xew  York  City,  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
Jenny  and  her  daughter.  After  the  death  of  CampbeU  (which  occurred  at  tea)  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell married  M'Neil.     He,  too,  was  lost  at  sea,  and  she  removed  with  her  family  to  an  estate 
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owned  by  him  at  Fort  Edward.  Mr.  M*Crea,  who  was  a  widower,  died,  and  Jane  went  to 
live  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Edward,  where  the  intimacy  of  former  years  with  Mrs. 
M'Neil  and  her  daughter  was  renewed,  and  Jane  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Mrs.  M'Neil'B 
house.  Near  her  brother's  lived  a  family  named  Jones,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  six  sons, 
and  between  Jenny  and  David  Jones,  a  gay  young  man,  a  feeling  of  friendship,  budded  and 
ripened  into  reciprocal  love.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  Joneses  took  the  royal  side  of  the 
question,  and  David  and  his  brother  Jonathan  went  to  Canada  in  the  autunm  of  1776. 
They  raised  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  under  pretext  of  re-enforcing  the  American  gar- 
rison at  Ticonderoga,  but  they  went  further  down  the  lake  and  joined  the  British  garrison  at 
June  1,  Crown  Point.  When  Burgoyne  collected  his  forces  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
^^^-  Champlain,  David  and  Jonathan  Jones  were  among  them.  Jonathan  was  made 
captain  and  David  a  lieutenant  in  the  division  under  Greneral  Eraser,  and  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion they  were  with  the  British  army  near  Sandy  Hill.  Thus  far  aU  accounts  nearly  agree. 
The  brother  of  Jenny  was  a  Whig,  and  prepared  to  move  to  Albany  ;  but  Mrs.  M'Neil, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Eraser  (killed  at  Stillwater),  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  intended 
to  remain  at  Eort  Edward.  When  the  British  were  near,  Jenny  was  at  Mrs.  M 'Neil's,  and 
lingered  there  even  afler  repeated  solicitations  from  her  brother  to  return  to  his  house,  five 
miles  further  down  the  river,  to  be  ready  to  flee  when  necessity  should  compel.  A  faint 
hope  that  she  might  meet  her  lover  doubtless  was  the  secret  of  her  tarrying.     At  last  her 

brother  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  her  to  join 
him,  and  she  promised  to  go  down  in  a  large 
bateau*  which  was  expected  to  leave  with 
several  families  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  black     juiysr. 
servant  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  M»Neil       ^'"'• 
espied  some  Indians  stealthily  approaching  the 

house,  and,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  inmates, 
A  RiT«a  Bat.au.  jjg  £^  ^  ^jjg  f^y^  .  ^^^^  ^igj^^y  yjj^  distant. 

Mrs.  M'Neil's  daughter,  the  young  friend  of  Jenny,  and  mother  of  my  informant,  was  with 
some  friends  in  Argyle,  and  the  family  consisted  of  only  the  widow  and  Jenny,  two  small 
children,  and  a  black  female  servant.  As  usual  at  that  time,  the  kitchen  stood  a  few  feet 
from  the  house  ;  and  when  the  alarm  was  given  the  black  woman  snatched  up  the  children, 
fled  to  the  kitchen,  and  retreated  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar.'  Mrs.  M'Neil  and  Jenny 
followed,  but  the  former  being  aged  and  very  corpulent,  and  the  latter  young  and  agile,  Jenny 
reached  the  trap-door  first.  Before  Mrs.  M'Neil  could  fully  descend,  the  Indians  were  in 
the  house,  and  a  powerful  savage  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  up.  Another 
went  into  the  cellar  and  brought  out  Jenny,  but  the  black  face  of  the  negro  woman  was 
not  seen  in  the  dark,  and  she  and  the  children  remained  unharmed. 

With  the  two  women  the  savages  started  ofiT,  on  the  road  toward  Sandy  Hill,  for  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  pine  tree  stands, 
where  the  road  forked,  they  caught  two  horses  that  were  grazing,  and  attempted  to  place 
their  prisoners  upon  them.  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifled  on  the  horse  easily,  and 
as  she  signified  by  signs  that  she  could  not  ride,  two  stout  Indians  took  her  by  the  arms  and 
hurried  her  up  the  road  over  the  hill,  while  the  others,  with  Jenny  on  the  horse,  went  along 
the  road  running  west  of  the  tree. 

The  negro  boy  who  ran  to  the  fort  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  small  detachment  was  inome- 

'  Bateaux  were  rudely  constructed  of  logs  and  planks,  broad  and  without  a  keel.  They  bad  small  draught 
and  would  carry  large  loads  in  quite  shallow  water.  In  still  water  and  against  currents  they  were  pro- 
pelled by  long  driving-poles.  The  ferry-scows  or  flats  on  the  southern  and  western  rivers  are  very  much 
like  the  old  bateaux.  They  were  sometimes  furnished  with  a  mast  for  lakes  and  other  deep  water,  and 
had  cabins  erected  on  them. 

'  Traces  of  this  cellar  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  are  still  visible  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Norton,  in 
Fort  Edward  village,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  family  by  marriage. 
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diately  sent  out  to  effect  a  rescue.  They  fired  aever&l  valleyH  at  the  Indiuii,  but  the  sav- 
ages escaped  unharmed.  Mrs.  M'Neil  said  that  the  Indiani,  'who  were  hunying  her  up  the 
hill,  seemed  to  watch  the  flaah  of  the  guns,  and  several  times  they  threw  her  upon  her  face, 
at  the  same  time  falUng  down  themselves,  and  she  dietinctly  heard  the  balls  whistle  above 
them.  When  they  got  above  the  second  hUl  from  Uie  village  the  firing  ceased  ;  they  then 
atopped,  stripped  her  of  all  her  garments  except  her  chemise,  and  in  that  plight  led  her  into 
the  British  camp.  There  she  met  her  kinsman,  General  Fraser,  and  reproached  him  bit- 
terly for  sending  his  "  scoundrel  Indiana"  after  her.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  being 
away  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  was 
BO  large  that  not  a  woman  in  camp  had  a  gown  big  enough  for  her,  so  Fraser  lent  her  his 
camp-coat  for  a  garment,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  a  substitute  for  her  stolen  cap. 

Very  soon  af^r  Hrs.  M'Neil  was  taken  into  the  British  camp,  two  parties  of  Indians  ar- 
rived with  scalps.     She  at  once  reoognjaed  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jenny,'  and,  though  shud-i 
doing  with  horror,  boldly  charged  the  savages  with  her  murder,  which  they  stoutly  denied. 
They  averred  that,  while  hurrying  her  along  the  road  on 
,.'.■'  horseback,  near  the  spring  west  of  the  pirte  tree,  a  bullet 

from  one  of  the  American  guns,  iiiteoded  for  them,  mortally 
wounded  the  poor  girl,  and  she  fell  from  the  horse.  Sure 
of  losing  a  prisoner  by  death,  they  look  her  scalp  as  the  next 
best  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  they  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  camp,  to  obtain  the  promised  reward  for  such  trophies. 
Mrs.  M'Neil  always  believed  the  story  of  the  Indians  to  be 
true,  for  she  knew  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  detach- 
ment from  the  fort,  and  it  was  far  more  to  their  interest  to 
carry  a  prisoner  Uian  a  scalp  to  the  British  commander,  the 
price  for  the  former  being  much  greater.  In  fact,  the  la- 
diftUB  were  so  restricted  by  Burgoyne's  humane  ioatnictiouB 
respecting  the  taking  of  scalps,  that  their  chief  solicitude 
was  to  bring  a  prisoner  alive  and  unharmed  into  the  camp.' 
And  the  probabihty  that  Miss  M-Crea  was  killed  as  they 
■:^>^  alleged  is  streogtheued  by  the  fact  that  they  took  the  cor- 

H    ~   ,  pulent  M«.  M'Neil,  with  much  fatigue  and  difficulty,  un- 

injured to  the  British  lines,  while  Miss  M-Crea,  quite  light 
and  already  on  horseback,  might  have  been  carried  oS'with  far  greater  ease. 

It  was  known  in  camp  that  Lieutenant  Jones  was  betrothed  to  Jenny,  and  the  story  got 
Abroad  that  be  had  sent  the  Indiaiu  for  her,  that  they  quarreled  on  the  way  respecting  the 
reward  he  had  offered,  and  murdered  her  to  settle  the  dispute.  Receiving  high  touches  of 
coloring  as  it  went  from  one  narrator  to  another,  the  sad  story  became  a  tale  of  darkest  hor- 
ror, and  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  sgptnnbsr  a, 
■  published  letter  from  Gates  to  Burgoyne,  charging  him  with  allowing  the  In-  "^' 

'  It  was  of  extraordinary  IcDgth  and  beanr^,  metunring  a  yard  and  a  quartet.  She  was  then  about 
twBDty  je^n  old,  and  a  very  lorclj  girl ;  not  knelj  in  beauty  of  face,  accordiag  to  the  oommon  Btandard 
of  beanly,  bat  »  lovely  b  dnpoaition,  so  gracerui  in  manners,  and  so  intelligEiil  in  features,  that  sbe  was 
m  lavohie  of  all  who  knew  her. 

'  "Ijxaitively  forbid  bloodshed  when  yon  ue  not  opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  vDmen,  children,  and 
prifonera  must  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and  hatchet,  even  in  the  time  of  actual  aooflicL  ¥au  shall 
receive  compeiuatiaa  for  the  prisoneis  you  take,  but  you  shall  be  oelted  to  acconnt  for  scalps.  In  coa- 
Ibrmiiy  and  indolgeaoe  of  your  castomg,  which  have  affixed  an  idea  of  honor  (o  such  badges  of  victory,  yon 
•hall  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps  of  ihe  dead  when  killed  by  your  fire  and  in  fair  opposition  ;  but  on  no 
■coooot,  or  pretense,  or  lubtilty,  or  prevaricstion  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  the  dy- 
ing ;  and  still  less  pardonable,  il  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill  men  in  that  condilioD  on  parpose,  and  upon 
a  tnppositioD  ihnt  this  protection  to  the  wounded  wonld  be  thereby  evaded," — Extract  Jram  tht  Spttch  of 
BwgOfnt  to  tht  Indiamt  OMtantltd  yp&K  the  JtoHfWt  JiiiMr,  Jwk  21,  1T7T, 

)  This  is  a  view  of  a  living  spring,  a  few  feet  below  the  noted  pint  tret,  Ihe  lower  portioa  of  which  is 
seen  near  tbe  (op  irf  the  engraving.     The  spring  is  beside  the  old  road,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen. 
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dians  to  butcher  with  impanity  defenseless  women  and  children.  "  Upward  of  one  hand- 
red  men,  women,  and  children,"  said  Gates,  "  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  hare  paid  the  price  of  blood."  Burgoyne  flatly  denied  this  asser- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  case  of  Jane  M*Crea  was  the  only  act  of  Indian  cruelty  of  which 
he  was  informed.  His  information  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  on  the  same 
day  when  Jenny  lost  her  life  a  party  of  savages  murdered  the  whole  family  of  John  Allen, 
of  Argyle,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  three  children,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three  negroes. 
The  daughter  of  Mrs.  McNeil,  already  mentioned,  was  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen's 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Allen,  was  a  Tory.  Both  were  afraid  of 
the  savages,  nevertheless,  and  were  preparing  to  flee  to  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the 
massacre  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  went  to  assist  Mrs.  Allen  in  preparing  to  move. 
Not  returning  when  expected,  her  father  sent  a  negro  boy  down  for  her.  He  soon  returned, 
screaming,  **  They  are  all  dead — ^father,  mother,  young  missus,  and  aU  !"  It  was  too  true. 
That  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  burst  in  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  every  one.  Mr.  Gilmer  and  his  family  left  in  g^reat  haste  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  proceeded  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  the  savages.  When  near  the  fort,  and  creeping 
warily  along  a  ravine,  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  very  party  who  had  plundered  Mrs. 
McNeil's  house  in  the  morning.  They  had  emptied  the  straw  from  the  beds  and  filled  the 
tick»  with  stolen  articles.  Mrs.  M'NeiPs  daughter,  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  family, 
saw  her  mother's  looking-glass  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  savages.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety. 

Burgoyne  must  soon  have  forgotten  this  event  and  the  alarm  among  the  loyalists  because 
of  the  murder  of  a  Tory  and  his  family  ;  forgotten  how  they  flocked  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion, and  Fraser's  remark  to  the  frightened  loyalists,  « It  is  a  conquered  country,  and  we 
must  wink  at  these  things ;"  and  how  his  own  positive  orders  to  the  Indians,  not  to  molest 
those  having  protection,  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  him  and  return  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  all  dark  and  dreadful,  and  Burgoyne  was  willing  to 
retreat  behind  a  false  assertion,  to  escape  the  perils  which  were  sure  to  grow  out  of  an  ad* 
mission  of  half  the  truth  of  Gates's  letter.  That  letter,  as  Sparks  justly  remarks,  was  more 
ornate  than  forcible,  and  abounded  more  in  bad  taste  than  simplicity  and  pathos  ;  yet  it  was 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  produced  a  lively  impression  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  aU  his  glowing  eloquence;  used  the  story  with  powerful  efiect 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  throughout  Europe. 

Burgoyne,  who  was  at  Fort  Ann,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  summoned 
the  Indians  to  council,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  bore  off  the  scalp,  to 
be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  ut- 
terly disclaimed  any  such  participation  as  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  Jenny,  or  of  an  Indian 
escort  to  bring  her  to  camp.  He  had  no  motive  for  so  doing,  for  the  American  army  was 
then  retreating ;  a  small  guard  only  was  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  British 
would  have  full  possession  of  that  fort,  when  he  could  have  a  personal  interview  with  her. 
Burgoyne,  instigated  by  motives  of  policy  rather  than  by  judgment  and  inclination,  pardoned 
the  savage  who  scalped  poor  Jenny,  fearing  that  a  total  defection  of  the  Indians  would  be 
the  result  of  his  punishment.* 

Lieutenant  Jones,  chilled  with  horror  and  broken  in  spirit  by  the  event,  tendered  a  resig- 
nation  of  his  commission,  but  it  was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  Jenny,  and 
with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with  his  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga, 
and  retired  to  Canada.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Some  assert  that,  perfectly  desperate  and  careless  of  life,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  and  was  slain ;  while  others  allege  that 
he  died  within  three  years  afterward,  heart-broken  and  insane.  But  neither  assertion  is 
true.     While  searching  for  Mrs.  F — n  among  her  friends  at  Glenn's  Falls,  I  called  at  the 


'  Earl  of  Harrington^s  Evidence  in  Barg03rne'8  ^*  State  of  the  JSrperfition,"  p.  66. 
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hooie  of  Judge  R— e,  whose  lady  ia  related  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Jone*.  Her  aunt 
married  a  brother  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  she  often  heard  this  lady  speak  of  him.  He 
lived  in  Canada  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  but  a  few  years  agg.  The  death  of  Jenny  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  In  youth  he  was  gay  and  exceedingly  gar- 
mlous,  but  after  that  terrible  event  he  was  melancholy  and  taciturn.  He  never  married, 
and  avoided  society  as  much  as  buaineas  would  permit.  Toward  the  close  of  July  in  every 
year,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  approached,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  refine  the  sight  of  any  one  ;  and  at  all  times  his  friends  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
B« volution  in  his  presence. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragical  event  the  American  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  en- 
camped at  Moses's  Creek,  five  miles  below  Fort  Edward.  One  of  its  two  divisions  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who  had  jutt  reached  the  army.      Hia  divi- 


Koa  included  the  rear-guard  left  at  the  fort.     A  picket-guard  of  one  hundred  men, 


'ffe» 


under  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  was  Ktatioaed  on  the  hill  a  little  north  of  the  pine  tree ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  house  of  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  her- 
self and  Jenny  were  carried  off,  oUier  parties  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  same  expedition, 
came  rushing  through  the  woods  from  diBerent  points,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Vechten  and  several  others  were  killed  and  their  scalps  home  off.  Their  bodies, 
^th  that  of  Jenny,  were  found  by  the  party  that  went  out  from  the  Ibrt  in  pursuit.  She 
and  the  officer  were  lying  near  together,  close  by  the  spring  already  mentioned,  and  only  a 
[ew  feet  from  the  pine  tree.  They  were  stripped  of  clothing,  for  plunder  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  savages  to  war.  They  were  borne  immediately  to  the  fort,  which  the  Amer- 
icans at  once  evacuated,  and  Jane  did  indeed  go  down  the  river  in  the  bateau  in  which  she 
had  intended  to  embark,  but  not  glowing  with  hfe  and  beauty,  as  was  expected  by  hei  fond 
brother.  With  the  deepest  grief,  he  took  chaige  of  her  mutilated  corse,  which  was  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  that  of  the  heutenaat,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 

Mrs.  M'Neil  Uved  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  village  cemetery,  very  near 
the  ruins  of  the  fort.  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  remains  of  Jenny  were  taken  up  and  de- 
pouted.in  the  same  grave  with  her.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  eloquent  but  unfortunate  Hooper 
Cnmmings,  of  Albany,  at  that  time  a  briUiant  light  in  the  American  pulpit,  but  destined, 
like  a  glowing  meteor,  to  go  suddenly  down  into  darkness  and  gloom.  Many  who  were  then 
young  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pathetic  discourse  of  that  gifted  man,  who  on  that  oc- 
casion "made  all  Fort  Edward  weep,"  as  he  delineated  anew  the  sorrowful  picture  of  the 
immolation  of  youth  and  innocence  upon  the  horrid  altar  of  war. 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  about  three  feet  high, 
with  the  simple  inscription  Jarte  M'Crea,  marks 
the  spot  of  her  interment.  Near  by,  as  seen  in  the 
picture,  is  an  antique  brown  stone  slab,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  relative  .of  Uis. 
M'Neil's  first  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Ticondcroga  in  1758.'  Several  others  of  the 
same  name  lie  near,  members  of  the  family  of  Don- 
'"= —  -    -^--t—  .-.  jjj  Campbell,  a  brave  Scotchman  who  was  with 

flun  OF  Jun  H-ctu.  Montgomery  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1775. 

We  lingered  bug  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring  before  departing  for  the  village  burial- 
ground  where  the  remains  of  Jenny  rest.     As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  we  saw  two  ai 

'  The  rollowJDg  is  the  inscription  ; 

Hesb  Ltib  Thk  Body  or  Duncau  CiKrBiLL,  or  Ikvimaw,  Eaqt.,  Mi^oa  TO  TBI  Old  Hioblaud 
RaoT.,  AoiD  S5  Ykiu,  Who  Died  Tbk  ITth  Jcly,  1758,  or  Tbe  Wounds  Hi  Rkciivid  in  tm 
ATt.>CE  or  Tbk  Rites itCBMKnTs  of  TicoNDiaoon  as  CAaiLLoH  thi  8th  Jult,  1758. 
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three  persona  with  &  hone  and  wagon,  slowly  ascending  the  hill  from  the  village.  In  the 
wagon,  upon  a  mattresi,  wag  a  joung  girl  who  had  been  strnck  hy  lightning,  two  days  be- 
fore, while  drawing  water  fi;am  a  well.'  Although  aUve,  her  senses  were  all  paralyzed  by 
the  shock,  and  her  sorrowing  father  was  carrying  her  home,  perhaps  to  die.  With  brief 
words  of  coDBoliog  hope,  we  stepped  up  utd  looked  upon  the  stricken  one.  Her  breathing 
was  Bofl  and  slow — a  hectic  glow  waa  upon  each  che^  ;  but  all  else  of  her  fair  young  Ikce 
was  pale  as  alabaster  except  her  lips.  It  was  grievous,  even  to  a  stranger,  to  look  upon  a 
young  life  so  suddenly  prostrated,  and  we  taracd  sadly  away  to  go  to  the  grave  of  another, 
who  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  was  also  smitten  to  the  earth,  not  by  the  lightning 
from  Heaven,  but  by  the  arm  of  warring  man. 

The  village  burial-groond  ie  near  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  wild 
flowers.  We  gathered  a  bouquet  from  the  grave  of  Jenny,  and  preierved  it  for  the  eye  of 
the  curious  in  an  impromptu  herbarium  made  of  a  city  newspaper.  A  few  feet  from  her 
"  narrow  house"  is  the  grave  of  Colonel  Robert  Cochran,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  commanding  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  In  1778  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  as  a  spy.  His  errand  being  suspected,  a  large  bounty  was  ofiered 
for  his  head.  Ue  was  obUged  to  conceal  himself,  and  while  doing  so  at 
one  time  in  a  brush-heap,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease made  him  venture  to  a  log  cabin  in  sight.  As  he  approached  he 
heard  three  men  and  a  woman  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  reward  for 
his  head,  and  discovered  that  they  were  actually  forming  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  men  soon  left  the  cabin  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  immediately 
crept  into  the  presence  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  &ankty  told  her 
his  name,  and  asked  her  protection.  That  she  kindly  promised  him,  and  gave  him  some 
nourishing  food  and  a  bed  to  rost  upon.  The  men  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  she  concealed  Cochran  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  overheard  expressions  of  their  confident 
anticipations  that  beforo  another  sun  they  would  have  the  robel  spy.  and  claim  the  reward. 
They  refreshed  themselves,  and  set  off  again  in  search  of  him.  The  kind  woman  directed  him 
to  a  place  of  concealment,  some  distance  from  her  cabin,  where  she  fed  and  nourished  him  untJl 
ho  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  he  escaped  beyond  the  British  lines.  Several  years  afterward, 
when  the  war  had  closed,  the  colonel  lived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  his 
deliverer,  and  rewarded  her  handsomely  for  her  generous  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.  Colonel  Cochran  died  in  1812,  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward. 
It  was  hot  noon  when  I  left  the  village  cemetery,  and  took  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  the  venerable  balm  of  Gilead  tree  at  the  place  of  the  water-gate  of  the  fort.  A  few  rods  be- 
low is  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek,  on 
the  south  of  which  the  British  army  were 
encamped  when  Burgoyne  tarried  there  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Benningtiin,  and,  aft- 
er that  disastrous  afiair,  to  recruit  and  dis- 
cipline his  forces.  Dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  in  front  of  the  fort  is  Rogers's 
Island,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which 
was  used  as  a  camp-ground  by  the  English 
and  French  alternately  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.     Almost  every  year  the 

'  This  moamrul  event  occurred  in  the  vilta.t;e,  very  near  the  aame  spot  where,  a  year  before,  five  men 
in  a  store  vere  instanlly  killed  by  one  Ihuoder-boU, 

'  This  gkelch'ia  taken  fmm  within  the  iDlrenchments  or  Fort  Edward,  near  the  magazine,  looking  south- 
west. On  the  left,  josl  beyond  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  is  seen  the  ereek,  and  on  the  right,  across  the 
water,  Rogers's  Island, 
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Roiiei  fbond  on  Rogen's  lalmd. 


A  remarkable  Skull. 


Silver  Coiii  found  at  Fort  EdwanL 


plow  turns  up  some  curious  relics  of  the  past  upon  the  island,  such  as  bayonets,  tomahawks, 
Imttons,  buUets,  cannon-balls,  coin,  arrow-headB^  &c.  Dr.  Norton,  of  Fort  Edward,  gave 
me  a  skull  that  had  been  exhumed  there,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  -   .. 

excessive  thickness ;  not  so  thick,  however,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a 
mnsket-ball  which  penetrated  it,  and  doubtless  deprived  its  owner  of 
life.  It  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  where  the  bullet  entered  in 
front,  and,  notwithstanding  its  long  inhumation,  the  sutures  are  per- 
fect. Its  form  is  that  of  the  negro,  and  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
servant  of  some  officer  stationed  there. 

The  silver  coin  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edward  is  called  by  the  people  *<  cob  money." 

The  derivation  of  this  name  I  could  not  learn.  I 
obtained  two  pieces  of  it,  both  of  which  are  Spanish 
coin.  The  larger  one  is  a  cross-pistareen,  of  the  value 
of  sixteen  cents ;  the  other  is  a  quarter  fraction  of  the 
same  coin.  They  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the 
devices  and  dates  are  quite  imperfect.  The  two  in 
my  possession  are  dated  respectively  1741,  1743. 
These  Spanish  small  coins  composed  the  bulk  of  specie 
circulation  among  the  French  in  Canada  at  that  time. 


Tw6  SxDxs  or  a  Cnoas-pisTABMN. 
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"  Tboagh  of  the  put  (rom  no  carved  shrines, 

Canvus,  or  deathleu  lyres,  we  lenrn, 
Yet  wbor'd  streams  and  shadowy  pines 

Are  hung  with  legends  wild  and  stern  ; 
In  deep  dark  glen — on  mountain  side, 

Are  gntTCB  whence  stately  pines  have  spniag. 
Naught  telling  how  the  victims  died. 

Save  bint  tradition's  Altering  kmgne." 

'«V'"  E  dined  at  three,  and  immediately  left  the  pleasant  little 
>  village  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  barouche  for  Glenn's  Falls,  by 
I!  way  of  Sandy  Hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  latter  village 
iiifulty  situated  upon  the  high  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  where  the 
river  makes  a  sudden  sweep  from  an  eastetly  to  a  southerly  course. 
IlL-ri-  is  ihe  termination  of  the  Hudeon  Valley,  and  above  it  the  river 
"oiir^L's  ii^  way  in  a  narrow  channel,  among  ru^ed  rocks  and  high,  wooded 
blull's,  through  as  wild  and  romantic  a  region  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
traveler  i-uuld  desire. 
It  was  casly  iu  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  Mansion  House  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  near  the  cataract.  AH  was  bustle  and  t»>nfusion,  fbr  here  is  the  brief 
tarrying-place  of  fashionable  tourists  on  their  way  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Lake  George. 
There  was  a  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  visitors.  Few  remained  longer  than  to  dine 
or  sup,  view  the  falls  at  a  glance,  and  then  hasten  away  to  the  grand  sununer  lounge  at 
'  Caldwell,  to  hunt,  fish,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  sleep  to  their  heart's  content.  We  were 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  day's  ramble  and  ride,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasant  weather  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  a  Sab- 
bath rest  the  next  day,  we  brushed  the  dust  ftom  our  clothes,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  started 
out  to  view  the  (alls,  and  searah  for  the  tarrying-place  of  Mrs.  F — a,  of  Fort  Edward. 

Here  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed.  Hitherto  our  journey  had  been  among  the 
quiet  and  beautiful ;  now  every  thing  in  nature  was  turbulent  and  grand.  The  placid  river 
was  here  a  foaming  cataract,  and  gentle  slopes,  yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  were  exchanged 
for  high,  broken  hills,  some  rocky  and  bare,  others  green  with  the  oak  and  pine  or  dark  with 
the  cedar  and  spruce.  Here  nature,  history,  and  romance  combine  to  interest  and  please, 
and  geology  spreads  out  one  of  its  most  wonderful  pages  for  the  scnitiny  of  the  student  and 
philosopher.  All  over  those  rugged  hills  Indian  warriors  and  hunters  scouted  for  ages  before 
the  paleface  made  his  advent  among  them  ;  and  the  slumbering  echoes  were  often  awaken- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  the  crack  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  mingled  with  the 
loud  war'hoop  of  the  Himin,  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  the  Mohegan,  the  Delaware,  the 
Adirondack,  and  the  Mohawk,  when  the  French  and  English  battled  for  mastery  in  the  vast 
Ibrests  that  skirted  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  amid  the  roar  of  this  very  cataract, 
if  romance  may  be  beheved,  the  voice  of  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mohegans,  was  heard  and 
heeded ;  here  Hawk  Eye  kept  his  vigils  ;  here  David  breathed  his  nasal  melody  ;  and  here 
Duncan  Heyward,  with  his  lovely  and  precious  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dark  and  bitter  Mingo  chief.' 

'  See  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
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DeputuTV  for  Like  Qaorfo- 


The  natural  Roenery  about  the  &lla  is  very  picturesque,  but  the  accompaniments  of  puny 
art  are  exceedingly  incongruous,  sinldog  the  grand  and  beautiful  into  mere  burlesque.  How 
expertly  the  genius  of  man,  quickened  b^  acquisitiveneBS,  fuses  the  beautiful  and  useful  in 
the  crucible  of  gain,  (md,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  profit,  transmutes  the  glorious  cascade 
And  its  fringes  of  rock  and  shrub  into  broad  arable  acres,  or  lofly  houses,  or  speeding  ships, 
■imply  by  catching  the  bright  stream  in  the  toils  of  a  mill-wheel.  Such  meshes  are  here 
spread  out  on  erery  side  to  ensnare  the  leaping  Hudson,  and  the  rickety  buildings,  the  clat- 
ter of  machinery,  and  the  banh  grating  of  saws,  slabbing  the  huge  Uaok  marble  rocks  of  the 
shores  into  city  mantels,  make  horrid  dissoDsnce  of  that  harmMiy  which  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
pect and  covet  where  nature  is  thus  beautiful  and  musical. 

A  bridge,  nearly  nx  hundred  feet  long,  and  resting  in  the  center  upon  a  marble  island, 
■pans  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  from  its  center  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  undivided  stream  first  pours 
over  a  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  then  separated  into  three  channels  by  rocks 
piled  in  confusion,  and  carved,  and  furrowed,  and  welled,  and  polished  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Below,  the  channels  unite,  and  in  one 
deep  stream  the  waters  Sow  on  gently 
between  the  quarried  cliffs  of  fine  black 
marble,  which  rise  in  some  places  from 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  are 
beautifully  stratified.  Many  fossils  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks,  among  which 
the  triiobiCe  is  quite  plentiful.  Here 
the  heads  (so  exceedingly  rare)  are  fre- 
quently found. 

By  the  contribution  of  a  Yoric  shil- 
<>  an  intelligent  lad  who  kept  "  watch  and  ward" 
Hight  of  steps  below  the  bridge,  we  procured  his 
I'^-'ion  to  descend  to  the  rocks  below,  and  his  serv- 
!|j.2  "Big  Snake"  and  the  "Indian  Cave."  The 
viz»  iBLciw  T»n  Fuu.'  fo"^*^  '8  *  petrifaction  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  rock,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  serpent ;  the  latter  e:(tendB  through  the  small 
■■land  from  one  channel  to  the  other,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Cooper's  sweet 
yoong  heroines,  Cora  and  Alice,  with  Major  Heyward  and  the  singing-master,  were  conceal- 
ed. The  melody  of  a  female  voice,  chanting  an  air  in  a  minor  key,  came  up  from  the  cav- 
ern, and  we  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  pitch-pipe  of  David  and  the  "  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  spell  was  soon  broken  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  three  young  girls,  one  with  a  torn  barege, 
came  clambering  up  from  the  narrow  entrance  over  which  Unoas  and  Hawk  £ye  cast  the 
green  branches  to  conceal  the  fugitives.  In  time  of  floods  this  cave  is  filied,  and  all  the 
dividing  rocks  below  the  main  fall  are  covered  with  water,  presenting  one  vast  foaming 
■beet.  A  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  the  stream  when  we  were 
there,  and  materially  lessened  the  usual  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

We  passed  the  Sabbath  at  the  falls.  On  Monday  morning  I  arose  at  four,  and  went 
dawn  to  the  bridge  to  sketch  the  cascade.  The  whole  heavens  were  overcast,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  soatheast  was  driving  portentous  scads  before  it,  and  piling  them  in  dark 
maisw  along  the  western  horizon.  Rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
under  the  bridge,  and  content  myself  with  sketching  the  more  quiet  scene  of  the  river  and 
■bore  below  the  cataract. 

We  left  Glenn's  Falls  in  a  "  Rockaway"  for  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George,  nine  miles  north- 
ward, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  falling  copiously.     The  road  passes  over  a  wild. 


The  noted  oaTe  opens  apoo  the 
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Approach  of  DleikuL 


Hendrick.  Iba  Holuwt 


broken,  and  romantic  region.  Oar  driver  was  a  perfect  Jehu.  The  plank  road  (since  fin- 
ished) waa  laid  a  small  part  of  the  way,  and  the  speed  he  accomplished  thereon  he  tried  to 
keep  up  over  the  stony  ground  of  the  old  track,  to  '•  prevent  jtdting .'" 

On  the  right  side  of  the  road^  within  fonr  miles  of  Lake  George,  is  &  huge  boulder  called 
"  Williams's  B.ock."     It  was  so  '      party  of  Indians  under  Hendrick, 

named  from  the  fact  that  near  it  __^  the    famous    Mohawk    sachem. 

Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  was        .Jc^  -'J^,       I^ieskau,  who  was  at  Skeneabo^ 

killed  on  the  Btfa  of  September,  .y^l|ftL\>:^^  ^^|k  o^E^'  marched  along  the  count 
1755,  in  an  engagement  with  ifilHP^*'''*^^^|P.  -^^  Wood  Creek  to  attack  Fort 
the  French  and  Indians  under  '^|^U||Sfa^^BH^£'  Edward,  but  die  Canadians  and 
Baron  Dieskau.  Major-general  '''^^^flKKS^^^^  Indiana  were  ho  afraid  of  canaan 
(afterward  Sir  William)  John-        '  ^fe^^S^'f^^  that,  when  within  two  miles  of 

son  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  ^^^fff^^^  thefort,theyuTgedbim  tochange 

of  Lake  (reoige,  with  a  body  of  wiujim*  Ro™ '  ^^  course,  and  attack  Johnson  in 

provincial   troops,    and    a  large  his  camp  on  Lake  George.     To 

this  request  he  acceded,  &r  he  ascertained  by  his  scouts  that  Johnson  was  rather  carelessly 
encamped,  and  was  probably  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Information  of  his  march  was  communicated  to  the 
English  commander  at  midnight,  September  7th, 
and  early  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  waa 
held.  It  was  determined  to-  send  out  a  small  party  to 
meet  the  French,  and  the  opinion  of  Hendrick  was  ask- 
ed. He  shrewdly  said,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are 
too  few ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  loo  many." 
His  objection  to  the  proposition  to  separate  them  into 
three  divisions  was  quite  as  sensibly  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed. Taking  three  sticks  and  putting  them  leath- 
er, he  remarked,  "  Put  them  together,  and  you  can't 
break  them.  Take  tbem  one  by  one,  and  you  can  break 
them  easily."  Johnson  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
Hendrick,  and  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
one  body,  under  Colonel  Willian^,  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy. 

Before  commencing  their  march,  Hendrick  mounted 

ii»niucc>  ^  gun-carriage  and  harangued  his  warriors  in  a  strain 

of  eloquence  which  bad  a  powerful  efiect  upon  them.     He  was  then  about  sixty-five  yean 

old.     His  head  was  covered  with  long  white  locks,  and  every  warrior  loved  hbn  with  the 

deepest  veneration.*     President  Dwight,  referring  to  this  speech,  says,  "  Lieutenant-colonel 

'  Thia  view  is  taken  from  the  rood,  looking  uarthnanl.  In  the  disIaocB  is  at 
French  Mountain,  on  the  lelt  of  which  in  L&ke  George,  Froin  this  commaodin 
had  a  flna  view  of  sU  the  Enf^lish  movements  at  the  head  a{  the  loks. 

'  The  portrait  here  given  of  the  chief  is  froni  a  colored  print  published  in  London  daring  the  lifetime  of 
the  sachem.  It  was  taken  while  he  was  in  Englanil,  and  habited  in  the  full  court  dress  presented  to  him 
by  the  king.  Beneath  the  picture  is  engraved,  "  The  brave  old  Uendricic,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  (A  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  one  of  tite  six  nations  now  in  alliance  with,  and  sabjeol  to,  the  King  oT  Great  Britain." 

'  Hendrick  (sometimes  called  King  Hendrick)  was  bom  about  1680,  and  generalijf  lived  at  the  Upptr 
CattU,  upon  the  Mohawk.  He  stood  high  in  the  eatiniation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  sod  sagacious  sachems  of  his  time.  When  the  tidin|{s  of  his  death  were  communicated  to  bis 
SOD,  the  yaun)[  chief  gave  the  usual  groan  upon  such  occasions,  aod,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart,  ex- 
claimed, "  My  rather  stiU  alive  here.  The  sou  is  now  the  father,  and  aiauds  here  ready  to  fight." — 6m- 
tirnKfi'i  MagaxiKf. 

Sir  William  Johnson  obtained  from  Hendrick  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  land,  now 
lying  chiefly  io  Herkimer  county,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  following  manner ;  The  sachem,  being  at 
the  baronet's  bouse,  saw  a  riohij-embroidered  coal  and  coveted  it.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  Sir  Will- 
iam, "Brother,  me  dream  last  njghl."     "Indeed,"  answered  Sir  William;  "what  did  my  red  brother 
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speed)  of  Henditck.  Rgbt  wltfi  Ifas  Freacb,  lud  DnU)  of  Cokmsl  WUUuu  ud  Hendriek.  Blood;  Fiad. 

Pomeroy.  who  was  present  and  heard  this  efitieion  of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  such  were  the  animation  of  Hendrick, 
tfa«  Kre  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gestures,  the  strength  of  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  pro- 
priety of  the  iaflectione  of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole  manner,  that 
himself  was  more  deeply  aflected  with  this  speech  th&a  with  any  other  he  had  ever  heard." 

The  French,  advised  by  scouts  of  the  march  of  the  English,  approached  with  their  line 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  the  road  cutting  the  center.  The  country  was  so  thickly  wooded 
that  all  correct  observation  was  precluded,  and  at  Rocky  Brook,  four  miles  from  Lake  George, 
Colonel  Williams  and  his  detachment  found  themselves  directly  in  the  hoUow  of  the  half 
moon.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Colonel  Williams  was  shot  dead  near  the  rock  be- 
SoK  mentioned,  and  Hendrick  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  mu^et-ball  in  the  back.  This 
circumstance  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  bis  enemy.  The  fatal  bullet  came  from  one  of  the  extreme  flanks.  On  the  fall  of 
Williams,  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiting  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  eflected  a  retreat  so 
jodiciously  that  he  saved  nearly  all  of  the  detachment  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  first  onslaught.' 

So  careless  and  apathetic  was  G«neral  Johnson,  that  he  did  not  commence  throwing  up 
breast-works  at  his  camp  until  after  Colonel  Williams  had  marched,  and  Dieskau  was  on 
the  road  to  meet  him.  The  firing  was  heard  at  Lake  G«orge,  and  then  the  alarmed  com- 
mander began  in  earnest  to  raise  defeases,  by  forming  a  breast-work  of  trees,  and  mounting 
two  cannon  which  he  had  fortunately  received  , 

from  Fort  Edward  the  day  before,  when  his  men  ■    '        -  ''       '^     ; 

thna  employed  should  have  been  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  the  retreating  regiment.  Three  hund- 
red were,  indeed,  sent  out,  but  were  totally  in- 
adequate. They  met  the  flying  English,  and, 
joining  in  the  retreat,  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
eloaely  pursued  by  the  French. 

A  short  distance  from  Williams's  Rock  is  a 
moall,  slimy,  howl-shaped  pond,  about  three 
handred  foet  in  diameter,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily.  It  is  near  the 
battle-ground  where  Williams  and  his  men  were 
■lain,  and  the  French  made  it  the  sepulcher  for 
the  slaughtered  Englishmen.  Tradition  avers 
that  for  many  years  its  waters  bore  abloody  hue, 

dream  ?"  "  Me  dream  that  cM(  be  mioe."  "  It  is  yours,"  said  tbe  direwd  baronet.  Not  Iodr  aRerward 
Sir  Williun  visited  the  nchem,  and  he  too  had  a  dream.  "  Brolher,"  he  said,  "I  dreamed  last  nighl." 
"What  did  my  pate-foced  farotbei  dream?"  aslicd  Hendrick.  "I  dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  was 
mioe,"  deacribing  a  square  boonded  on  the  south  by  the  Mobawk,  on  the  east  by  Canada  Creek,  and  north 
and  we*t  bj  ojijecta  eqoaltj  weU  known.  Hendrick  was  astonished.  He  saw  ibe  enormity  of  the  request, 
bat  wax  not  to  be  ouldone  in  generosity.  Ho  sal  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Brother,  the 
land  is  yours,  bnC  you  must  not  dream  again."  The  title  was  cooflrmed  by  tbe  British  govemmeot,  and 
Ibe  tract  vu  called  the  Royal  Grant. — Stmiru'a  Sckoharit  CiiwUy,  p.  124. 

'  Colonel  Ephrsim  Williams  wss  bom  in  171S,  at  Newton,  Massachosetls.  He  made  several  voyages 
to  Enrope  in  enrly  life.  Being  settled  at  Stockbridge  when  the  war  with  Franco,  in  1740,  commenced, 
sad  pOMOssed  of  great  military  talent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  line  of  Mnuacbnsetta 
lortB  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticat  River.  He  joined  General  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  re);imea(, 
is  ITS5,  snl,  as  we  have  seea,  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  against  the  enemy.  By  hii  will,  made 
before  joining  Johnson,  be  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  oon- 
dilioD  that  it  sboald  be  called  Williiimstown,  and  the  money  used  far  the  esttLblishmenl  and  maintensnce 
at  a  free  scbod.  The  terms  were  complied  with,  and  tbe  school  was  afterward  incorporated  (1793)  as  a 
college.  Soob  was  the  origin  of  Williams's  College.  Colonel  Williams  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
rf  his  death 
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Arriyal  at  CaldwelL     Indian  and  French  Namea  of  Lake  George.     Fort  WilUam  Henry.     Attack  upon  Johoaon'a  Camp,  ITSBl 

and  it  has  ever  since  been  called  Bloody  Pond.  I  alighted  in  the  rain,  and  made  my  way 
through  tall  wet  grass  and  tangled  vines,  over  a  newly-cleared  field,  until  I  got  a  favorable 
view  for  the  sketch  here  presented,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  highly  prize,  for  it  cost  a 
pair  of  boots,  a  linen  <*  sack'*  ruined  by  the  dark  droppings  from  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  a 
box  of  cough  lozenges. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  reined  up  at  the  Lake  House  at  Caldwell.  We  had  an- 
ticipated much  pleasure  from  the  first  sight  of  Horicon,  but  a  mist  covered  its  waters,  and 
its  mountain  frame-work  was  enveloped  in  fog ;  so  we  reserved  our  sentiment  for  use  the 
next  fair  day,  donned  dry  clothing,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  parlor  to  await  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  the  storm. 

Lake  George  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  along  its  whole  length  of  thirty-six 
miles  almost  every  island,  bay,  and  blufi!*  is  clustered  with  historic  associations.  On  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  Indians  gave  it  the  name  of  Honcon^  or  Silver  Water.  They 
also  called  it  Canideri-oit,  or  T}ie  Tail  of  the  Lake,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Lake 
Champlain.*  It  was  visited  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  and  some  suppose  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  this  lake  instead  of  the  one  which  now  bears  it.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Glenn's  Falls ;  and  it  is  not  a  Httle 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  year,  and  possibly  at  the  same  season,  Hendrick  Hudson  was 
exploring  below  the  very  stream  near  the  head-waters  of  which  the  French  navigator  was 
resting.  Strange  that  two  adventurers,  in  the  service  of  difierent  sovereigns  ruling  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  approaching  from  difiierent  points  of  the  compass,  so  nearly  met 
in  the  vast  forests  of  wild  America.  The  French,  who  afterward  settled  at  Chimney  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  frequently  visited  this  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sacratnent,  its 
pure  waters  suggesting  the  idea.' 

The  little  village  of  Caldwell  contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 

near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  bead  of 
the  lake,  a  fortress  erected  by  General  Johnson  to- 
ward the  close  of  1755,  after  his  battle  there  with 
the  French  under  Dieskau.  That  battle  occurred 
on  the  same  day  when  Colonel  Williams  and  his  de- 
tachment were  routed  at  Rocky  Brook.  The  French 
pursued  the  retreating  English  vigorously,  and  about 
noon  they  were  seen  approaching  in  considerable  force 
and  regular  order,  aiming  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  British  encampment.  When  within  one  hund- 
red rods  of  the  breast-works,  in  the  open  valley  in 
front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort  George  (now  a 
picturesque  ruin)  was  afterward  built,  Dieskau  halt- 
ed and  disposed  his  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  the 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  baron,  attacked  the  En- 
glish center,  but,  having  only  small  arms,  the  efl!ect  was  trifling.  The  English  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  close  upon  them,  when  with  sure  aim  they 
poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  musket-balls  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass  before  the 
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^  Spaflford's  Gazetteer  of  New  York. 

°  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  a  white  object,  sach  as 
an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  delicioas  salmon 
trout,  that  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  silver  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  perch  are  found  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  afibrd  fine  sport  and  dainty  food  for  the  swarms  of  visitors  at  the  Lake  House  during  the 
summer  season. 

'  The  extent  of  the  embankments  and  fosse  of  this  fort  was  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  barracks  were 
built  of  wood  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  lime-stone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  This  plan  is 
copied  from  a  curious  old  picture  by  Blodget,  called  a  "  Prospective  Plan  of  the  Battles  near  Lake  George, 
1755." 
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of  Lake  George,  and  Death  of  Dtotkau.     WeakneM  of  Britiab  Commanden.     The  Six  Naidona.      Hendriek*a  Rebnkew 

scythe.  At  the  same  moment  a  bomb-shell  was  thrown  among  them  by  a  howitzer,  while 
two  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quantity  of  grape-shot.  The  savage  allies,  and  al- 
moflt  as  savage  colonists,  greatly  terrified,  broke  and  fled  to  the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  regulars  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time,  but,  abandoned  by  their  companions, 
and  terribly  galled  by  the  steady  fire  from  the  breast-works,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Dies- 
kan  attempted  a  retreat.  Observing  this,  the  English  leaped  over  their  breast-works  and 
pursued  them.  The  French  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
helpless,  was  found  leaning  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier*  who  dis- 
covered him  approached,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his  watch  as  a  bribe  to 
allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  feeling  for  a. pocket  pistol,  the  soldier  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  He  twas  carried  into  the  English  camp 
in  a  blanket  and  tenderly  treated,  and  was  soon  afterward  taken  to  Albany,  then  to  New 
York,  and  finally  to  England,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  Johnson  was 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  in  which  a 
mosket-ball  lodged,  and  the  whole  battle  was  directed  for  five  consecutive  hours  by  Greneral 
Lyman,  the  second  in  command.' 

Johnson's  Indians,  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick,  were 
eager  to  follow  the  retreating  enemy  ;  and  General  Lyman  proposed  a  vigorous  continuation 
of  eflbrts  by  attacking  the  French  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  But  Johnson,  either  through  fear,  a  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  inexplicable  cause, 
withheld  his  consent,  and  the  residue  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in  erecting  Fort  William 
Henry. 

In  the  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  the  British  government 
was  oflen  unfortunate  in  its  choice  of  commanders.  Total  inaction,  or,  at  best,  great  tardi- 
ness, frequently  marked  their  administration  of  military  afiairs.  They  could  not  comprehend 
the  elastic  activity  of  the  provincials,  and  were  too  proud  to  listen  to  their  counsels.  This 
tardiness  and  pride  cost  them  many  misfortunes,  either  by  absolute  defeat  in  battle,  or  the 
theft  of  glorious  opportunities  for  victory  through  procrastination.  Their  shrewd  savage 
allies  saw  and  lamented  this,  ^nd  before  the  commissioners  of  the  several  colonies,  who  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  consult  upon  a  plan  of  colonial  alliance,  in  which  the  Six  Nations' 
were  invited  to  join,  Hendrick  administered  a  pointed  rebuke  to  the  governor  and  military 
commanders.  The  sachems  were  first  addressed  by  James  Delancy,  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York ;  and  Hendrick,  who  was  a  principal  speaker,  in  the  course  of  a  reply 
remarked,  "  Brethren,  we  have  not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them  (meaning  the 
French- Indian  allies).  'Tis  your  fault,  brethren  ;  we  are  not  strengthened  by  conquest,  for 
we  should  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us.  We  had  concluded  to 
go  and  take  it,  but  were  told  it  was  too  late,  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of 
this,  you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Sar-ragh-to-gee  [near  old  Fort  Hardy],  and  ran  away 
from  it,  which  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  country,  and  see ; 
you  have  no  fortifications  about  you — no,  not  even  to  this  city.  'Tis  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

*<  Brethren,  you  were  desirous  we  should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you  :  look  at 

'  This  soldier  is  believed  to  have  been  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massaohusetta. — Ever- 
etfM  Life  of  Stark,  ^ 

*  At  this  battle  General  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Rogers^s  Rangers, 
was  first  initiated  in  the  perils  and  excitements  of  regular  warfare. 

*  The  Six  Nations  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mohawks,  Onondaga*,  Oneida*,  Senecaa,  Cayugaa,  and 
IWrsrorof.  The  first  five  were  a  long  time  allied,  and  known  as  the  Five  NaHom.  They  were  joined 
by  the  T\uearora9  of  North  Carolina  in  1714,  and  from  that  time  the  confederation  was  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Six  Nationg.  Their  great  council  fire  was  in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onondagas,  by  whom  it 
was  always  kept  burning.  This  confederacy  was  a  terror  to  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  extended  its  con- 
quests even  as  fiur  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  waged  war  against,  and  nearly  exterminated,  the  once  pow- 
erful Catawbas.  When,  in  1744,  the  Six  Nations  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  insisted 
on  the  cootinuaDce  of  a  free  war-path  through  the  ceded  territory. 
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Lord  Loudon.       Montcalm's  first  Attack  on  Fort  William  Henry.       Perfidy  and  Cowardice  of  Webb.       Vigilance  of  Stark. 

the  French,  they  are  men — ^they  are  fortifying  every  where ;  but,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it, 
you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortificationfi."^ 

The  head  of  Lake  George  was  the  theater  of  a  terrible  massacre  in  1757.  Lord  Lou- 
don, a  man  of  no  energy  of  character,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  a  military 
leader,  was  appointed  that  year  governor  of  Virginia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.  A  habit  of  procrastination,  and  his  utter  indecision, 
thwarted  all  his  active  intentions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and,  after  wasting  the  whole  season  in 
getting  here  and  preparing  to  do  something,  he  was  recalled  by  Pitt,  then  prime  minister, 
who  gave  as  a  reason  for  appointing  Lord  Amherst  in  his  place,  that  the  minister  never 
}yeard  from  him,  and  could  not  tell  what  he  was  doing.'* 

Opposed  to  him  was  the  skillful  and  active  French  commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
who  succeeded  Dieskau.  Early  in  the  spring  he  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
March  16  Henry.  He  passed  up  Lake  George  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  landed  stealthily  behind 
i'757.  Long  Point,  and  the  next  af^^rnoon  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort.  A  p&rt  of 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defense,  and  Montcalm  succeeded  only  in  burning  some  build- 
ings and  vessels  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  at  the  fort.'  He  returned  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  at  which  post  and  at  Crown  Point  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  nine 
thousand  men,  including  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  in  July  prepared  for  another  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  William  Henry. 

General  Webb,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  Edward 
with  four  thousand  men.  He  visited  Fort  William  Henry  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Major  Putnam,  and  while  there  he  sent  that  officer  with  eighteen 
Rangers  down  the  lake,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  Champlain.  They  were 
discovered  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed,  for  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  North- 
west Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and  Indians.  Putnam  returned,  and  begged  Gen- 
eral Webb  to  let  him  go  down  with  his  Rangers  in  full  force  and  attack  them,  but  he  was 
allowed  only  to  make  another  reconnoissance,  and  bring  off  two  boats  and  their  crews  which 
lie  lefl  fishing.  The  enemy  gave  chase  in  canoes,  and  at  times  nearly  surrounded  them, 
but  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

Webb  caused  Putnam  to  administer  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  his  Rangers  respecting  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  escort  him  back  immediately  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  order  was  so  repugnant  to  Putnam,  both  as  to  its  perfidy  and  unsoldierly  char- 
acter, that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  "  I  hope  your  excellency  does  not  intend 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giying  battle  should  the  enemy  presume  to  land."  Webb 
coolly  and  cowardly  replied,  *'  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  here  ?"  The  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  cruelly  concealed  from  the  garrison,  and  under  his  escort  the  general  re- 
turned to  Fort  Edward.  The  next  day  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe  with  a  regiment  to  re-en- 
force and  to  take  command  of  the  garrison  at  Lake  George. 

Montcalm,  with  more  than  nine  thousand  men,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  landed 

^  Reported  for  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  LondoD,  1755. 

'  This  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  (Sparks's  Life,  219),  where  he  gives  an  anec- 
dote illustrative  of  the  character  of  Loudon.  Franklin  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  in  New  York,  where 
he  met  a  Mr.  Innis,  who  had  brought  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  from  Governor  Denny,  and  was  await- 
ing his  lordship's  answer,  promised  the  following  day.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  met  Innis,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  his  speedy  return.  But  he  bad  not  yet  gone,  and  averred  that  he  had  called  at  Loudon's 
office  every  morning  during  the  fortnight,  but  the  letters  were  not  yet  ready.  ^^  Is  it  possible,"  said  Frank- 
lin, ^^  when  he  is  so  great  a  writer  ?  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire."  ^'  Tes,"  said  Innis,  **  but  he 
is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  always  on  horseback^  but  never  rideM  forward^ 

'  The  garrison  and  fort  were  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant  Stark,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Rogers, 
had  command  of  the  Rangers,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Irishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  16tih  he 
overheard  some  of  these  planning^  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  (the  following  day).  He  ordered  the  sutler 
not  to  issue  spirituous  liquors  the  next  day  without  a  written  order.  When  applied  to  he  pleaded  a  lame 
wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  ^Titing,  and  his  Rangers  were  kept  sober.  The  Irish  in  the  regular  regiments 
got  drunk,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Montcalm  anticipated  this,  and  planned  his  attack  on  the  night 
of  St.  Patrick's  day.     Stark,  with  his  sober  Rangers,  gallantly  defended  and  saved  the  fort. 
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at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  beleaguered  the  garrison,  consisting  of  less  than  three  thousand 
men.*  He  sent  in  proposals  to  Monroe  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  urging  his  humane  desire 
to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  a  stubborn  resistance  would  assuredly  cause.  Monroe,  con- 
fideatly  expecting  re-enforcements  from  Webb,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposals.  The 
French  then  commenced  the  siege,  which  lasted  six  consecutive  days,  without  much  slaugh- 
ter on  either  side.  Expresses  were  frequently  sent  to  Greneral  Webb  in  the  mean  while, 
imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and  indifierent  in  his  camp  at  Fort  Edward.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march,  with  Putnam  and  his  Rangers,  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  Webb  recalled 
them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monroe,  saying  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  and  advising 
him  to  surrender.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  and  gave  him  great  joy,  for 
he  had  been  informed  by  some  Indiana  of  the  movements  of  the  provincials  under  Johnson 
and  Putnam,  who  represented  them  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Alarmed 
at  this,  Montcalm  was  beginning  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  preparatory  to  a  re- 
treat, when  the  letter  from  the  pusillanimous  Webb  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  once  sent  it 
in  to  Monroe,  with  proposals  for  an  immediate  surrender. 

Monroe  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  two  of  his  cannon  had  bursted,  and  his  ammu- 
nition and  stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  promise  of  protection,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  preparatory  to  being  es- 
corted to  Fort  Edward.' 

The  savages,  two  thousand  warriors  in  number,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, for  they  were  induced  to  serve  in  this  expedition  by  a  promise  of  plunder.'  This  was 
denied  them,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  As  soon  as  the  last  man 
left  the  gate  of  the  fort,  they  reused  the  hideous  war-whoop,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  terrible,  and  the  French  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  perfidy  of  their  allies.  They  refused  interference,  withheld  the  prom- 
ised escort,  and  the  savages  pursued  the  poor  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  half  way  to 
Fort  Edward.^  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  butchered  or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Montcalm  utterly  disclaimed  all  connivance,  and  declared  his  inability  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre without  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  But  it  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his 
otherwise  humane  character^  and  the  indignation  excited  by  the  event  aroused  the  English 
colonists  to  more  united  and  vigorous  action. 

Montcalm  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  every  thing  connected  with  the  forti-  Anmut  9. 
fication.  Major  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  Rangers  from  Fort  Edward  ^^^^* 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Montcalm,  reached  Lake  George  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
left  the  shore,  and  truly  awful  was  the  scene  there  presented,  as  described  by  himself :  *<  The 
Ibrt  was  entirely  demolished  ;  the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of  ruins  ; 
the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still  burning, 
the  smoke  and  stench  ofiensive  and  sufibcating.  Innumerable  fragments,  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were  still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying  fires. 

*  The  place  where  Montcalm  landed  is  a  little  north  of  the  Lake  Hoase,  at  Caldwell,  and  about  a  mile 
from  tbe  site  of  the  fort. 

*  It  was  stipulated,  Ist.  That  the  garrison  should  march  oat  with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  2d.  Should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for 
m  term  of  eighteen  months ;  3d.  The  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  French  ; 
4th.  Hiat  tbe  sick  and  woanded  of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  Montcalm,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were  recovered. 

*  Dr.  Belknap. 

*  The  defile  through  which  the  English  retreated,  and  in  which  so  many  were  slaughtered,  is  called  the 
Bloody  Defile.  It  is  a  deep  gorg^e  between  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  and  the  high  range 
of  hills  northward,  called  the  French  Monntain.  In  excavations  for  the  phink  road  near  the  defile  a  large 
Bomber  of  akeletons  were  exhumed.  I  saw  the  skull  of  one,  which  was  of  an  enormous  size,  at  least  one 
third  larger  than  any  other  human  head  I  ever  saw.  The  occipital  portion  exhibited  a  long  fracture,  evi- 
denlly  nude  by  m  tomahawk. 
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Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  scalping-knive*  and  tomahawks  in  all  th«  wantounees  of  Indian 
fiercenesg  and  barbarity,  ware  every  where  to  be  aeen.  More  than  one  handred  women, 
butchered  and  ahoekingly  mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground.  sdU  weltering  in  their  gore.  Dev- 
astation, barbarity,  and  honor  every  where  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  presented  was  too 
(liaboUcai  and  awfiil  either  to  be  endured  or  described." 

Fort  William  Henry  was  never  rebuilt.  Upon  an  eraineuce  about  a  mile  southeast  of  it, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  Fort  George  was  erected,  but  it  was  never  a  scene  of  very 
stirring  events.  A  little  south  of  Fort  George  was  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Gage, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  who  served  under  Lord  Amherst,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  fineee  ia  Anerica  in  1760,  and  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  this  fort  can  now  be  seen. 

The  English,  under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  young  Lord  Howe,  quartered  at  Fort 
George  in  1798,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
Seven  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  were  there  araembled,  with  a 
fine  train  of  artillery  and  all  neceasary  military  stores,  the  largest  and  best-appotuted  army 
yet  seen  in  America.  On  the  Sth  of  July  they  embarked  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine 
hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivo  whale-boats,  and  the  next  day  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  pushed  on  toward  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  events  which  befell  them 
there  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Idt  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  present. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  abated,  and,  accompanied  by  an  old  resident  shoemaker  as  guide, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  two  English^ ibrts.  The  elder  one  (Fort  William  Henry) 
stood  directly  upon  the  lake  shore,  on  the  west  ude  of  a  clear  mountain  stream  called  West 
Creek,  the  main  inlet  of  Lake  George.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but  a  few  mounds  and 
shallow  ditches,  so  leveled  and  filled  that  the  form  of  the  works  can  not  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  road  along  the  lake  shore  passes  across  the  northeast  and  northwest  angles,  but  the  feat- 
ures of  the  past  are  hardly  tangible  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  A  little 
southwest  of  the  fort,  at  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  or  Prospect  Hill,  is  a  level  clearing  called 
the  French  Field.  It  is  the  place  where  Dieakan  halted  and  disposed  his  troops  for  action. 
Many  of  the  slain  were  buried  there  ;  and  I  saw  a  rough-hewn  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  rude  characters,  "  Jacques  Cortois,  1755." 

Fort  George,  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  over  several  acres,  was  situated  about  a 
mile  southeast  from  William  Henry,  upon  an  emineRce  gently  sloping  back  from  the  lake. 
The  dark  limestone  or  black  marble,  such  as  is  found  at  Glenn's  Falls,  here  every  where 
approaching  near  the  surface  or  protruding  above,  tbmed  a  solid  foundation,  and  supplied 
ample  materials  for  a  fortress.  A  quadrangular  citadel,  or  sort  of  castle,  was  built  within 
the  lines  of  breast-works,  and  the  ruins  of  this  constitute  all  that  is  let^  of  the  old  fort.  I 
observed  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  the  barracks  and  other  buildings  ;  and  the  quarries 
whence  materials  were  t^en  for  the  buildings  and  ramparts  seem  almost  as  fresh  as  if  just 
opened.  The  wall  of  the  citadel,  on  the  east- 
em  side  (the  lef^  of  the  picture),  is  now  about 

twenty  feet  high.     Within  the  ancient  area  .^^..^ 

of  the  fort  there  isjustsufficirat  earth  to  nour- 
ish a  thick  growth  of  dark  juniper  bushes, 
which,  with  the  black  rocks  and  crumbling 
masonry,  presented  a  somber  aspect.  Both 
forts  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  for 
ten  miles  north. 

The  indications  of  fair  weather  which  lured 
me  out  suddenly  disappeared,  and  before  I 
reached  the  Lake  House  the  heavy  clouds 
{hat  came  rolling  up  from  the  south  poured 
down  their  contents  copiously.  Dark  masses 
of  vapor  hovered  upon  the  mountains  that  begirt  the  lake,  and  about  sunset  the  tops  of  all 
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weie  buried  in  tke  driving  mists.  We  leemed  to  be  coin[^etely  shut  np  within  mighty 
prison  wftUs,  ud  eftrly  in  the  evening  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thunder-peab  contribated 
to  produc»  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and  awe.  In  the  midst  of  the  elemental  strife  the 
Bteam-boat  arrived  with  passengers  from  Ticonderoga,  and  those  pleasure  seekers  who  came 
in  her,  bedrag-gled  and  weary,  were  capital  studies  for  an  artistic  Jeremiah  in  WHTch  of  lam- 
entations penooified.  .  But  an  excellent  supper,  in  dry  quarters,  soon  brought  the  sunshine 
of  gladness  to  every  face,  and  before  tea  o'clock  more  than  half  the  new-comeis  were  among 
tbelivehest  in  quadrille,  cotillion,  waltz,  or  gallopade. 

I  anNB  the  next  morning  at  four.     The  scene  from  my  chamber  window  was  one  of  quiet 
beauty.     The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  lake,  without  a  rin>le,  was  spread  out  before  me, 

"  A  glorions  mirror  of  Ike  Almightj'a  fonn." 
The  east  was  ail  glowing  with  the  sofl  radiance  of  approaching  sunlight,  giving  a  deeper 
gray  to  the  lofly  hills  that  intervened,  and  every  tree  was  musical  with  the  morning  song 
«f  the  birds. 

"The  sonth  wind  wu  like  a  gentle  friend, 

Parliag  the  hair  so  eolUy  on  my  brow. 

It  b&d  come  o'er  the  gardenit,  and  the  flowen 

That  kiBied  it  vera  betrsjed ;  for  u  il  parted 

With  ila  invisible  Qn^eiv  m;  looee  hair, 

I  knew  it  had  been  trifling  with  the  rose 

And   looping  to   h        1         Th  re  is  ' 

F     all  God      realores  m 


=-=-T^ft^'-^/  ■■  We  lefl  this  line  summer  resort  in  the  steam-boat  William  Caldwell, 

at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool,  the  company  agree- 
able, and  the  voyage  down  the  lake  delightful.  The  mountain  shores,  the  deep  bays,  and 
the  numerous  islands  (said  to  be  three  himdred  and  sixty-five,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year)  present  a  constant  variety,  and  all  that  the  eye  takes  in  on  every  side  is  one  vision  of 
beauty.  I  procured  a  seat  in  the  pilot's  room  alofl,  whence  I  had  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  lake  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

The  first  island  which  we  passed,  of  any  considerable  size,  was  Diamond  Island,'  lying 

'  Thin  Dune  wai  given  it  on  acoonnt  of  Che  number  and  beaotf  of  the  qoarti  orjMab  wbieh  are  found 
npoa  it.     In  ibape  and  brilliancy  they  reiemble  pure  diamonds. 
H 
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directly  in  front  of  Dunh&m's  Bay,  Here  was  a  depot  of  military  itorea  ibr  Burgoyne't 
snny  ia  1777,  and  the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  small  garrison  tbst  defended 
it  and  &  detachment  of  Americans  under  Colonel  Brown.  Between  the  actions  of  the  1 9th 
of  September  and  7th  of  October  at  Bemis'g  Heights,  General  Lincoln,  with  ft  body  of  New 
England  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyne  near  Lake  Chaniplain.  He  wtnt  Colonel  Brown 
with  a  strong  division  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  poeta  in  the  viciiuty, 
and  thus  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  as  well  as  their  supplies.  It  was  a  servioe 
Svptsmber  21,  cicactly  suited  to  Brown's  activa  and  energetic  character,  and,  by  a  rapid  and 
"^-  stealthy  movement  on  a  stormy  night,  he  surprised  and  captured  all  the  Brit- 

ish outposts  between  the  landing-place  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  main  for- 
tress at  Ticonderoga.  Mount  Hope.  Mount  Defiance,  the  French  lines,  and  a  block-house, 
with  an  armed  sloop,  two  hundred  bateaux,  and  several  gun-boats,  feU  into  his  bands.  He 
also  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  released  one  hundred  Araencans  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  be  retook  the  old  Continental  standard  which  St.  Clatr  lefl  at  Ti- 
conderoga when  he  evacuated  that  post.  He  then  attacked  the  fortress,  but  its  walls  were 
impregnahte.  and  he  withdrew. 

Flushed  with  success,  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  Geoige,  and  in  the  ves- 
sels they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond  Island.  The  little  garrison 
there  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  republioans  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  They 
then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  Dunham's  Bay,  where  they  burned  all  the 
vessels  they  had  captured,  and  returned  to  Lincoln's  camp. 

A  little  north  of  Diamond  Island  is  Long  Island,  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  Long 


Ltmo  PoDCT  un>  Vkuott.' 
Point,  a  narrow,  fertile  strip  of  land  that  projects  far  into  the  lake  from  the  eastern  shore. 
The  estuary  between  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  the  mountains  is  Harris's  Bay,  the 
place  where  Montcalm  moored  his  bateaux  and  landed  on  the  16tb  of  Haroh,  1757, 

About  twelve  miles  from  Caldwell,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  is  Dome  Island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  throe  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  dome, 
with  an  arch  as  regular  as  if  made  by  art.  This  island  was  lie  shelter  for  Putnam's  men 
whom  he  left  in  the  two  boats  while  he  informed  General  Webb  of  the  presence  of  the  Fi«nGb 
and  Indians  upon  the  two  islands  near  the  entrance  of  Northwest  Bay,  and  nearly  in  front 
■  of  the  landing-plaoe  at  Bolton,  on  the  western  shore, 

Shelving  Rock,  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  east«m  shore,  and  Tongue  Mountain,  a  bold,  rooky 
promontory  on  the  west,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  where  the  islands  are  m  numer- 
ous, varying  in  size  fi«m  a  few  rods  to  an  acre,  that  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  channel  for 
a  steam-boat  to  pass  through,  A  little  north  of  Shelving  Rock  is  the  Black  Ifountain,  its 
summit  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  the  dark  spruce,  and  its  sides 
robed  with  the  cedar,  fir,  pine,  and  tamarac.  There  the  wild  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cata- 
mount have  free  range,  for  the  hunter  seldom  toils  up  its  weary  ascent. 

'  This  liltle  sketch  was  takeo  from  the  Meam-bo»t,  new  tho  south  end  of  Long  Island,  «hioh  appeara  in 
the  foregroand.  Long  Point  is  seen  in  the  oeniec,  and  on  the  right  are  Dunham's  Baj  and  the  Dorlhem 
extremity  of  the  French  Mountain.     The  highest  peak  on  the  ieft  is  Doer  Pasturo,  oc  Buck  Mountain. 
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BUnnUtainlTM. 


Splandld  Appamnce  of  III 


A  tew  miles  beyond  the  entruice  to  the  NarrowB.  on  the  western  shore;  is  another  fertile 
strip  of  land  projecting  into  the  take,  called  Sab> 
bath  Day  Point  It  ia  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  little  village  of  Hague,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  ima^na- 
hie.  Hera,  in  1756,  a  imaU  provincial  force, 
d  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indiana,  and 
unable  to  escape  across  the  lake,  made  a  des- 
perate reaistance,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
considerable  slaughter.  Here,  ia  the  summer  of  17S8,  General  Aberorombie,  with  his  fine 
army,  already  noticed  as  having 
embarked  in  bateaux  and  whale- 
boats  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
landed  for  refreshments.  It  was 
just  at  dark,  on  a  sultry  Saturday 
f^  ^  evening,  when  the  troops 
nae.  debarked  and  spread  over 
the  beautiful  cape  for  a  few  hours' 
repose.'  The  young  Lord  Howe, 
the  well-beloved  of  both  officers 
and  solilieTs,  was  there,  and  call- 
ed around  him,  in  serious  consul- 
tation, some  of  the  bravest  of  the 
youthful  partisans  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  Captain 
Stark  (the  Kevolutionary  gener- 
al) was  invited  to  sup  with  him  ; 
and  long  and  anxious  were  the 
inqniries  the  young  nobleman 
made  respecting  the  fortress  of 
Ticonderoga  and  its  outposts, 
iphich  they  were  about  to  assail, 
as  if  a  presentiment  of  personal 
disaster  possessed  hii  mind. 

It  was  after  midnight  when 
the  whole  armament  moved  slow- 
ly down  the  lake,  and  it  was  late  01 
place  at  the  foot  of  it.'     The  scene 
thoosand  men  was  very  imposing, 
a  splendid  military  show."     Howe, 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Rangers 

and  the  provincials  the  wings.     The  sky  was  clear  and  starry,  and  not  a  breeze  rufBed  the 
dark  watera  as  they  slept  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.     Their  oars  were  muf- 


1  the  Sabbath  morning  before  they  reached  the  landing- 
exhibited  by  this  strong  and  well-armed  force  of  sixteen 
"  The  order  of  march,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "  exhibited 
in  a  large  boat,  led  the  van  of  the  flotilla.  He  was 
and  boatmen.     The  regular  troops  occupied  the  center 


'  Explanation  of  the  rererences :  I.  Fort  Tioonderoga.  2.  Fort  Howe.'  3.  Monnt  Defiaace.  4. 
MoonC  IndepeaileDoe.  5.  Village  of  Alexandria.  T.  BlaoK  Point.  8.  Juniper  Island.  9.  Anlhony's 
Now.  10.  M'Doaald's  Bay.  11.  Rogen'a  retreat  00  the  ice  to  Fort  William  Henry.  12.  Cook's  Id- 
aoda.  13.  Scotch  Bocmet.  14.  Odell  Island.  IS.  Book  Mountain  and  Ratttesnaks  Denii.  16.  Shelv- 
ing Rock.  17-  Ffaelps'a  Point.  18.  Long  Point.  IS.  Linig  Island.  20.  Dome  Island.  21.  Diamond 
Iikul.  22.  Donhsni'i  Bay.  23.  Harris's  Ba;.  24.  The  route  oT  Dieskau  Troni  Skeneiborough  to  Fort 
WiUtam  Henry, 

'  It  being  early  on  Sunday  morning  when  the  army  left  (be  point,  General  Abereromhie  named  the  place 
Sabbath  Day  Point.     The  hitle  sketch  here  given  was  taken  Trom  the  iteam-bont,  half  a  mile  above,  took- 
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fled ;  and  to  ulently  did  they  more  on  in  the  darkness,  that  not  a  scout  ujion  the  hills  ob- 
served them.  Day  dawned  just  as  they  were  abreast  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  four  miles 
from  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  first  intimation  which  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
there,  had  of  the  approach  of  the  English  was  the  fuU  blaze  of  red  uniforms  wliich  bunt 
upon  their  sight  as  the  British  army  swept  around  a  point  and  prepared  to  land. 

At  Sabbath  Day  Point  a  party  of  American  militia  of  Saratoga  county  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  Tories  and  Indians  in  1776.     Both  were  scouting  parties,  and  came  upon  each 
other  unexpectedly.     The  Americans  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  killed  and  wounded  about 
forty.     There  are  now  a  few  buildings  upon  the  point,  and  the  more  peaceful  heroism  of 
the  culturist,  in  confiict  with  the  unkindness  of  nature,  is  beautifying  and  enriching  it. 
On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  miles  northward  of  the  little  village  of  Hague,  is 
Rogers's  Rock,  or  Rogers's  Slide.      The  lake 
is  here  quite  narrow,  and  huge  massea  of  rocks, 
some  a  hundred  feet  high,  are  piled  in  wild 
,,_■■  '—  ~     ,     '  .,  -  confusion  on  every  side.     The  whole  height 

~  ~~    .    .      '    _  ,         of  Rogers's  Rock  is  about  tour  hundred  feet, 

and  the  "  slide,"  almost  a  smooth  surface,  with 
a  descent  on  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  meridian,  is  two  hundred  feet. 
This  hill  derives  its  name  from  the  &ct,  that 
from  its  summit  Major  Rogers,  commander  of 
a  corps  of  Raugere,  escaped  from  Indian  pur- 

noitering  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1758,  he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  Indians.  He  was  equipped 
with  Buow-ehoes,  and  eluded  pursuit  until  he  came  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Aware 
that  they  would  follow  his  track,  he  descended  to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  and,  casting 
his  knapsack  and  his  haversack  of  provisions  down  upon  the  ice,  slipped  oS  his  snow-shoes, 
and,  without  moving  them,  turned  himself  about  and  put  them  on  his  feet  again.  He  then 
retreated  along  the  southern  brow  of  the  rock  several  rods,  and  down  a  ravine  he  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  lake  below,  snatched  up  his  pack,  and  fled  on  the  ice  to  Fort  George. 
The  Indians,  in  the  mean  while,  coming  to  the  spot,  saw  the  two  tracks,  both  apparently 
approaching  the  precipice,  and  concluded  that  two  persoas  had  cost  themselves  down  the 
rock  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands.  Just  then  they  saw  the  bold  leader  of  the  Rangers 
making  bis  way  across  the  ice,  and  believing  that  he  had  slid  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
rock,  considered  him  (as  did  the  Indians  Major  I'utnam  at  Fort  Miller)  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  ^nd  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit.* 

In  consequence  of  a  detention  at  Bolton,  we  did  not  reach  the  landing-place  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  until  noon.  Within  a  mile  of  the  landing  is  a  small  island  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, called  Prisoners'  Island,  where  the  French,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  kept  their  En- 
glish captives  who  were  taken  in  that  vicinity.     The  first  party  confined  there  easily  e»- 

'  Tbi*  sketch  is  rrom  the  lake,  a  lillle  soulh  at  Cook's  Point,  seea  just  over  the  boat  on  (he  left.  Inme- 
distelj  beyond  is  seen  the  smooth  rook.  Nearlj  opposite  the  "slide"  is  Anthony's  Nose,  a  high,  rocky 
promonlo^,  having  the  appesnuice  ol  a  haman  nose  in  shape  when  viewed  Trom  a  paiticnlar  point. 

'  Major  Roger*  wai  the  son  of  an  Irishmao,  who  wsa  so  early  settler  of  Dumbarton,  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  o(  a  party  of  Rangers  in  1755,  and  vilh  them  did  signal  servioe  to  the 
British  consa.  In  1759  he  vas  sent  bj  Geneni  Amherst  fh»ii  Crown  Point  to  destroy  the  Indian  village 
of  St.  Pranoia.  He  alYenrord  served  in  ihe  Cherokee  war.  In  1766  hswu  appointed  goveraoroT  MichiUi- 
nockiaae.  He  was  ai^Dsed  of  constraolive  treason,  and  waa  seat  in  irons  to  Montreal  Tor  trial,  la  1769 
he  went  lo  England,  wu  presented  to  the  king,  hul  soon  afterward  was  impriaraied  For  debt.  He  retamed 
lo  America,  snd  in  the  Revolution  look  up  arms  lor  the  king.  In  1777  he  relumed  lo  England,  where  he 
died-  His  nmne  was  on  the  proaoHptiOfl  list  of  Tories  incladed  in  the  set  of  New  Hampshire  against  them, 
in  1778.  His  journal  oT  the  French  War,  first  published  at  London  in  1765,  was  republished  at  Concord 
in  1831 
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eaped,  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the  victors  in  not  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  on  one  side  is  fordahle.  A  small  guard  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  main  hody  of  the  French  had  retreated,  the  English  prisoners  waded  firom  the 
island  and  escaped. 

Directly  west  of  this  island  is  Howe's  Landing,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  with  the 
▼an-guard  of  Ahercromhie's  army  first  landed,  the  outlet,  a  mile  helow,  heing  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  British  force  deharked  here  on  the  morning  after  leaving  Sah- 
bath  Day  Point,  and  before  noon  the  Rangers  under  Rogers  and  Stark  were  pushing  j^|  ^ 
forward  toward  Ticonderoga,  as  a  flank  or  advance-guard  to  clear  the*  woods,  while  ^''^* 
the  main  army  pressed  onward. 

The  distance  from  the.  steam-boat  landing  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  four  miles.  We  found 
vehicles  in  abundance  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  prepared  to  carry  passengers  with  all  their 
baggage,  from  a  clean  dickey  only  to  a  four-feet  trunk,  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  my  favorite  seat  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  coachman's  perch.  At  the  Lake 
House  we  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  CatskiUs, 
whose  love  of  travel  and  appreciation  of  nature  made  her  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  imaginable.  She  fairly  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Lake  George,  not 
exhibited  in  the  simpering  lip-sentimentality,  borrowed  from  the  novelist,  which  so  oflen 
annoys  the  sensible  man  when  in  the  midst  of  mere  fashionable  tourists,  but  in  hear^,  in- 
telligent, and  soul-stirring  emotions  of  pleasure,  which  lie  far  deeper  in  the  heart  than  mor- 
tal influence  can  fathom,  and  which  gleam  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  face.  While  others 
were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  complexions  in  the  sun,  or  of  crumpUng  their  smooth  dresses  or 
fine  bonnets,  she  bade  defiance  to  dust  and  crowds,  for  her  brown'  linen  "  sack,"  with  its 
capacious  pockets  for  a  guide-book  and  other  accessories,  and  her  plain  sun-bonnet  gave  her 
no  uneasiness  ;  and  her  merry  laughter,  which  awoke  ringing  echoes  along  the  hills  as  she, 
too,  mounted  the  coachman's  seat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  landscape,  was  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure.  We  rambled  with  herself  and  brother  that  aflemoon  over  the  ruins 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  evening  parted  company.  We  hope  her  voyage  of  life  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  joyous  as  those  few  hours  which  ehe  spent  that  day,  where, 

**  In  the  deepest  core 
Of  the  free  wilderness,  a  crystal  sheet 
Expands  its  mirror  to  the  trees  that  crowd 
Its  moiintain  herders." 

» 

The  road  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Gpeorge  to  Fort  "  Ty"  is  hilly,  but  the  varied  scenery 
makes  the  ride  a  pleasant  one.  We  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  twice  ;  first  at  the  Upper 
Falls,  where  stands  the  dilapidated  viUage  of  Alexandria,  its  industrial  energies  weighed 
down,  I  was  told,  by  the  narrow  policy  of  a  "  lord  of  the  manor"  residing  in  London,  who 
owns  the  fee  of  all  the  land  and  of  the  water  privileges,  and  will  not  sell,  or  give  long  leases. 
The  good  people  of  the  place  pray  for  his  life  to  be  a  short  and  a  happy  one— a  very  genei- 
ons  supplication.  From  the  high  ground  near  the  village  a  fine  prospect  opened  on  the  east- 
ward ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  removed,  the  cultivated  farms  and  pleasant 
villages  of  Vermont  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the 
&r  distance,  were  spread  out  befi)re  us. 

The  second  or  Lower  Falls  is  half  way  between  the  two  lakes,  and  here  the  thriving  vil- 
lage c{  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  A  bridge  and  a  saw-mill  were  there  many  years  before  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  crossed  the 
stream  and  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  toward  the  French  lines,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond.  We  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  near  the  fort  at  one  o'clock,  dined,  and  with  a  small 
party  set  off  immediately  to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in 
America.  Before  noticing  its  present  condition  and  appearance,  let  us  glance  at  its  past 
history. 

Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheonderoga,  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  Sounding  wa- 
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terSf  and  was  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  rushing  waters  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  at 
the  falls.  The  French,  who  first  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (Fort  St.  Frederic),  estab> 
lished  themselves  upon  this  peninsula  in  1755,  and  the  next  year  they  began  the  erecti<m 
of  a  strong  fortress,  which  they  called  Fort  Carillon.^  The  Indian  name  was  generally 
applied  to  it,  and  by  that  only  was  it  known  from 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763.' 

The  peninsula  is  elevated  more  than  one  hund* 
red  feet  above  the  lake,  and  contains  about  five 
hundred  acres.  Nature  and  art  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Water  was  upon  three  sides,  and  a  deep 
swamp  extended  nearly  across  the  fourth.  Within 
a  mile  north  of  the  fortress  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  each  side  of  the  road,  and  are  known  as  the 
French  lines.  The  whole  defenses  were  completed 
by  the  erection  of  a  breast- work  nine  feet  high,  upon 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  between  the  swamp 
and  the  outlet  of  Lake  George ;  and  before  the 
breast-work  was  a  strong  abatis. 

Here,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  French  under  Montcalm,  GaouND  plan. 

Augusta,    preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry.     It  continued  to  be  the  head* 
1757.       quarters  of  that  general  until  Quebec  was  threatened  by  an  expedition  under  Wolfe^ 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  abandoned  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  mustered 
all  his  forces  at  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 

Montcalm  commanded  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abercrombie 
July  6,  approached,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  three  thou- 
i7q6.  gand  troops  under  M.  de  Levi.  The  English  commander  was  advised  of  this  ex* 
pected  re-enforcement  of  the  garrison,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  works.  His  army  moved  forward  in  three  columns  ;  but  so  dense  was  the  forest 
that  covered  the  whole  country,  that  their  progress  was  slow.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
suitable  guides,  and  in  a  short  time  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  They  pressed 
steadily  forward,  and  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  (a  breast- work  of  logs)  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  enemy  themselves  and  abandoned.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  Abercrombie's  lieutenant, 
or  second  in  command,  led  the  advanced  column  ;  and  as  they  pressed  onward  after  crossing 
the  bridge.  Major  Putnam,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  advanced  as  a  scouting  party  to 
reconnoiter.  Lord  Howe,  eager  to  make  the  first  attack,  proposed  to  accompany  Putnam, 
but  the  major  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  saying,  <'  My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  loss  of  my  life 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance  to  this 
army.''  The  answer  was,  *'  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me.  I  am 
determined  to  go.'"  They  dashed  on  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  who  had  retreated  from  the  first  breast-works,  and,  with- 
out a  guide  and  bewildered,  were  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  lines.  A  sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  and  at  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe,  another  officer,  and  several  privates  were 

*  This  la  a  French  word,  signifying  chime,  jingling,  noise,  bawling,  scolding,  racket,  clatter,  riot. — 
Boyer.  Its  application  to  this  spot  had  the  same  reference  to  the  rush  of  waters  as  the  Indian  name  CAe- 
onderoga. 

'  This  fortress  was  strongly  built.  Its  waUs  and  barracks  were  of  limestone,  and  every  thing  about  it 
was  done  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

Explanation  of  the  ground  plan :  a,  entrance  and  wicket  gate ;  6,  counterscarp  twenty  feet  wide  ;  c  c, 
bastions ;  d,  under-ground  room  and  ovens ;  <  e  e  e,  barracks  and  officers^  quarters ;  f,  court  or  pairade- 
ground ;  g  g,  trench  or  covert.way,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep ;  A,  the  place  where  Ethan  AUeo 
and  his  men  entered  by  a  covert-way  from  the  outside. 

'  Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam. 
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killed.^  The  French  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  The  English  columns  were  so  much  broken,  confused,  and 
fittigued,  that  Abercrombie  marched  them  back  to  the  landing-place  on  Lake  G-eorge,  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bradstreet  advanced  and  took  poe- 
aesfiion  of  the  saw-mills,  near  the  present  village  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned. 

Abercrombie  sent  an  engineer  to  reconnoiter,  and  on  his  reporting  that  the  works  were 
unfinished  and  might  easily  be  taken,  the  British  troops  were  again  put  in  motion  toward 
the  fortress.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the  French,  who  were  completely  shel-  j^j^  g^ 
tared  behind  their  breast-works,  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them,  but  ^^^• 
they  pressed  steadily  forward  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  determined  to  assault  the  works,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  them  by  sword  and  bayonet.  They  found  them  so  well  defended  by  a 
deep  itbatis,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  them  ;  yet,  amid  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  continued  for  four  hours  striving  to  cut  their  way  through  the  limbs  and 
bushes  to  the  breast-works  with  their  swords.  Some  did,  indeed,  mount  the  parapet,  but 
in  a  moment  they  were  slain.  Scores  of  Britons  were  mowed  down  at  every  discharge  of 
eaimon.  Perceiving  the  r^pid  reduction  of  his  army,  Abercrombie  at  last  sounded  a  retreat ; 
and,  without  being  puisued  by  the  French,  the  English  fell  back  to  their  encampment  at  the 
fi>ot  of  Lake  Greoige,  fiom  which  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Albany. 
The  English  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Never  did  troops  show  bolder  courage  or  more  obstinate  persistence  against  fearful  obstacles. 
The  whole  army  seemed  emulous  to  excel,  but  the  Scotch  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John 
Murray  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  and  suflered  the  severest  loss.  One  half  of  the  privates 
and  twenty-five  officers  were  slain  on  the  spot  or  badly  wounded.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Abercrombie  changed  his  plans.  He  dispatched  General  Stanwix  to  build  a  fort  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  county. 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  at  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  was  ordered,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
mostly  provincials,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Fron- 
tenae,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  now  stands ;  and  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  returned  to  Albany.' 

While  misfortunes  were  attending  the  English  under  the  immediate  command  of  Aber- 
crombie, and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  were  gaining  strength  on  the  lake,  a 
British  force  was  closely  beleaguering  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  the  strongest  fortification  in  America,  and  the  rallying  point 
of  French  power  on  this  Continent.     Early  in  1758  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from      *^ 

'  George,  Lord^vuconnt  Howe,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  E.  Scrope,  second  Viscount  Howe  in  Ireland. 
He  oommanded  five  thousand  British  troops  which  landed  at  Halifax  in  1757,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
next  year  accompanied  General  Abercrombie  against  Ticonderoga.  Alluding  to  his  death,  Mante  ob- 
aerres,  *'  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire.''  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and,  in  order 
to  accommodate  himself  and  bis  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  be  cat  bis  hair  short,  and  fashioned 
his  clothes  for  activity.  Hia  troops  followed  his  example,  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Aberorombie's 
army.  He  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  character,  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
erectioo  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Captain  (afterward  general)  Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Howe,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  employed  in  the  oonumssary  department,  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  young  nobleman's  re- 
mains to  Albany  and  bury  them  with  appropriate  honors.  They  were  placed  in  a  vault,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  (Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego)  that  when,  many  years  afterward, 
the  coffin  was  opened,  his  hair  had  grown  to  long,  fiowing  looks,  and  was  very  beautiful. 

*  General  James  Abercrombie  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  Scotch  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
signal  services  on  the  Continent,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  1758  fifty  thousand  troops 
were  placed  under  his  command  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  with  him  to  America  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  all 
that  the  French  had  taken  from  the  English.  He  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Loudon,  but  was  not  much 
superior  to  the  earl  in  activity  or  militaiy  skill.  He  was  superseded  by  Amherst  after  his  defeat  at  Tioon- 
dCToga,  and  in  the  spring  of  1769  he  returned  to  England. 
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Halifax,  Acadia/  with  forty  armed  vessels,  bearing  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men 
mider  Greneral  Amherst.  Greneral  Wolfe  was  second  in  command  ;  and  in  appointing  that 
young  soldier  to  a  post  so  important,  Pitt  showed  that  sagacity  in  correctly  appreciating 
character  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  the  whole  armament  reached 
the  shore  on  the  8th.     The  French,  alarmed  at  such  a  formidable  force,  called  in  their  out- 
posts, dismantled  the  royal  battery,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat.     But  the  vigilance  and  act- 
ivity of  Wolfe  prevented  their  escape.     He  passed  around  the  Northeast  Harbor, 
and  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape,  from  which  well-directed  shots  soon  si- 
lenced the  guns  of  the  smaller  batteries  upon  the  island.  •    Hot  shots  were  also  poured 
into  the  small  fleet  of  French  vessels  lyiog  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  three 
of  them  were  burned.     The  town  was  greatly  shattered  by  the  active  artillery  ;  the  vessels 
which  were  not  consumed  were  dismantled  or  sunken ;  and  several  breaches  were 
^    '    made  in  the  massive  walls.     Certain  destruction  awaited  the  garrison  and  citizens, 
and  at  last  the  fortress,  together  with  the  town  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  £d- 
^  ^    '    ward's)  Island,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  capitulation. 

The  skill,  bravery,  and  activity  of  General  Amherst,  exhibited  in  the  capture  of  Xiouis- 
burg,  gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and  commended  him  to  Pitt,  who,  the 
next  year,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  America,  in  place  of  the  less  active  Aber- 
crombie.  So  much  did  Pitt  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  ability,  that  he  clothed  him  with 
discretionary  powers  to  take  measures  to  make  the  complete  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign.  His  plans  were  arranged  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  Appreciating  the 
services  of  Wolfe,  one  expedition  was  placed  under  his  command,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  attack  Quebec.  General  Prideaux  was  sent  with  another  expedition  to  capture  the 
stcong-hold  of  Niagara,  while  Amherst  himself  took  personal  command  of  a  third  expedition 
against  the  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  arranged  for  the  three  armies  to  form  a 
junction  as  conquerors  at  Quebec.  Prideaux,  after  capturing  the  fort  at  Niagara,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal  and  the  posts  below,  and  Am- 
herst was  to  push  forward  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the 
Richelieu  or  Sorel  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Amherst  collected  about  eleven  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward  and  its  vicinity,  and, 
moving  cautiously  along  Lake  Champlain,  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  appeared 
before  Ticonderoga  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  met  with  no  impediments  by  the  way, 
and  at  once  made  preparationiB  for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regular  siege.  The  gar- 
rison were  strong,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  had  not  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  advancing  English,  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  fled  to  Crown  Point.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  or  a  sword  crossed  ;  and  the  next  day  Am- 
herst marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  He  at  once  set  about  repairing  and  en- 
larging it,  and  also  arranging  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  they  had  abandoned  that  post  also,  and 
fled  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  in  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel.  Of  his  operations  in  that 
direction  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

^  Acadia  was  the  aDoient  name  of  the  whole  countiy  now  comprehended  within  the  boondaries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 
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neandaniKS  and  in  AuodUloiuL  Vlilt  lo  As  Bohu  oT  dw  Fort  A  Urlnf  BoldlaoflbeRaTolBIlo■■ 


CHAPTEK    VI. 

"  Tni  not  ramantic,  bnt,  upon  mjt  word, 

There  are  some  mameiita  wben  one  obu'c  help  feeling 
As  if  his  bean's  chords  were  so  strongly  stirred 

By  things  u-oand  him,  thst  'tis  ma  coacealiiig 
A  little  music  in  his  •ool  still  Ibgeis, 
Whene'er  the  keys  are  touched  by  Nature's  fingers." 

C.  F.  HorraAN. 

I  y  ATTIRE  always  finds  a  choid  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  harmoni- 

^^T '.  V    oiisly  respondent  to  her  own  sweet  music  ;  and  when  hei  mute  but  eto- 

^y      ^^         quent  tankage  weaves  in  with  its  teachings  associations  of  the  past,  oi 

f /'I  \\  I  /  when,  in  llie  midst  of  her  beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  history 

\r     \X\v    *      stands  hoary  and  oracular,  stoicism  loses  its  potency,  and  the  bosom  c^ 

^  ,(t  jLf  ki'        ^^  veriest  churl  is  opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sim  of  sentiment. 

j||'^^t||B|l*"    Broken  arches  and  ruined  ramparts  are  always  eloquent  and  suggestive 

"^^^^^^    of  valiant  deeds,  even  where  their  special  teachings  are  not  comprehend* 

ed  ;  but  manifold  greater  are  the  impresaionH  which  they  make  when  the 

patriotism  we  adore  hu  hallowed  them.     To  impresnona  like  these  the  American  heart  la 

plastic  while  tarrying  among  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga,  for  there  the  firet  trophy  of  our  war 

for  independence  was  won,  and  there  a  soldier  of  the  British  realm  first  stooped  a  prisoner 

to  the  aronsed  colonists,  driven  to  rebellion  by  unnatural  oppression. 

A  glimpM)  from  the  coach,  of  the  gray  old  ruins  of  the  fortTeas  of  •'  Ty,"  as  we  nearod  the 
Pavilion,  made  us  impatient  as  children  to  be  among  them.  Our  own  ourioeity  was  shared 
by  a  few  others,  and  a  small  party  of  ug  left  early  and  ascended  the  breast-wotka,  over  scat* 
tered  fragments  of  the  walls,  and  eagerly  sought  out  the  most  interesting  localities,  by  the  aid 
of  a  small  plan  of  the  fort  which  I  had  copied  for  the  occasion.  Without  a  competent  guide, 
our  identifications  were  not  very  reliable,  and  our  opinions  were  as  numerous  and  diverse  at 
the  members  of  our  party.  We  were  about  to  send  to  the  Pavilion  for  a  guide  and  umpire, 
irhen  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  supported  by  a  rude  stafi*,  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  "  Order  of  Poverty,"  came  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  northern  line  of  barracks,  and  ofiered 
his  services  in  elucidating  the  confused  subject  before  as.  He  was  kind  and  intelligent,  and 
I  lingered  with  him  among  the  ruins  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  relation  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  his  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  scene  aroimd  us. 

Isaac  B.ice  was  the  name  of  our  ootogmarian  guide,  whose  form  and  features,  presented  upon 
the  next  page,  I  sketched  lor  preservation.'  l<ike  scores  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  for 
freedom,  and  lived  the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  is  left  in  his  evening  twilight  to  depend 
apcm  the  cold  friendship  of  the  world  for  sustenance,  and  to  feel  the  practical  ingratitude  of  a 
people  reveling  in  the  enjoyment  which  his  privations  in  early  manhood  contributed  to  secure. 
He  performed  garrison  duty  at  Ticonderoga  under  St.  Clair,  was  in  the  field  at  Saratoga 
in  !777,  and  served  a  tegular  term  in  the  army  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  soma  lack  of  doc- 

'  Mr.  Rice  sat  down  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  gahle  of  tbe  weatem  line  of  bamcks  while  I  sketched  hia 
penoD  Bud  the  scenery  in  the  distance.  He  is  leaning  against  the  wall,  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  entrance 
d'  the  coTcrt-waj  to  the  parade-ground,  throngh  which  Allen  and  his  men  penetrated.  Id  ths  middle 
greoiMl  is  seen  the  wall  of  the  ramparts,  and  beyond  is  ibe  lake  sweeping  around  the  western  extremity  of 
Mmal  Independenoe,  on  the  lelt  beyond  the  steam-boat.  For  a  eorrecl  apprebensioii  of  the  relative  poai- 
tioa  of  Mooat  IndepeiHlenoe  to  Ticonderoga,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  map,  ante  page  1 19. 
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umeQts  Di  Bome  technioal  erroi,  he  lost  hu  legal  title  to  a  penuon,  snd  at  eighty-five  yean 
of  age  that  feeble  old 
soldier  was  obtaining  a 
precarious  support  for 
himself  frucn  the  free- 
will olTeringB  of  viutora 
to  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
tress where  he  was  gar- 
risoned when  it  stood  in 
the  pride  of  its  strength, 
before  Eurgoyne  scaled 
the  heights  of  Mount 
Defiance.  He  is  now 
alone,  his  family  and 
kindredhaviDgall  gone 
down  into  the  grave. 
His  elder  brother  and 
the  last  of  his  race  who 
died  in  1836  was  one 
of  the  little  band  who 
under  Colonel  Ethan 
Alien,  surpi  sed  and 
captured  Fort  Ticon 
den^a  in  the  spring  of 
1773.  We  will  con 
sider  that  event  and 
its  consequences  before 
further  exam  mng  the 
old  ruins  around  us 

The  contempt  with 
which   the   loyal   and 
respectful  addresses  of 
the.  first    Cont  nental 
Congress  of  1774  were  treated  by  the 
British  ministry  and  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament ;  the  harsh  measares  adopted  by 
the  govemment  early  inl77d,  to  coerce 
the  colonists  into  submission,  and  the 
methodical  tyranny  of  General  Gage 

to  arms  was  inevitable.  They  were  convinced,  also,  that  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  Can- 
ada, would  remain  loyal,'  and  that  there  would  be  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  British  troops 
when  the  colonies  should  unite  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  strong  fortresses  of  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point  formed  the  key  of  all  eommunication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  the  vigilant  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  then  the  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  early 
perceived  the  necessity  of  securing  these  posts  the  moment  hostilities  should  coimnence. 
Early  in  March,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence of  Boston,  sent  a  secret  agent  into  Canada  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  that  province  concerning  the  great  questions  at  issue  and  the  momentons 


y^  ^  1' 


at  Boston,  and 
of  other  colo- 
govem- 
ors,  convinced 
the  Americans 
that  an  appeal 


'  Oa  tlie  26th  of  October,  1774,  the  Congresa  adopted  an  address  to  ths  peopJe  of  Canada,  rectmnlii^ 
the  grievances  the  American  colcnies  goffered  at  the  hands  of  the  parent  covatry,  and  incladiog  that  praiinoe 
in  the  category  of  the  oppressed,  urging  them  to  affiliate  in  a  conunm  resistanoe.  But  iu  Logislative  A»- 
semblj  made  no  response,  and  Congress  cotutmed  their  silence  into  a  negative. — /oHmaJfo^Cvnptn,  i.,  35. 
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Eeport  of  tin  Beeret  Agent  Plan  formed  in  Connecticut  to  Capture  Ticonderoga.  Expedition  nnder  Ethan  Allen. 

eTents  then  pending.  After  a  diligent  but  cautious  per&rmance  of  his  delicate  task,  the 
agent  sent  word  to  them  from  Montreal  that  the  people  were,  at  best,  lukewarm,  and  ad* 
▼ised  that,  the  moment  hostilities  commenced,  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  should  be  seized. 
This  advice  was  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  that  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  were  ready  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise/ 

Within  three  weeks  after  this  information  was  received  by  Adams  and  Warren,  the  bat* 
tie  of  Lexington  occurred.  The  event  aroused  the  whole  country,  and  the  patriots  j^^^i  ^ 
flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  all  quarters.  The  provincial  Assembly  ^"^^ 
of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session,  and  several  of  its  members'  concerted  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  seize  the  munitions  of  war  at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  use  of  the  army  gathering  at 
Cambridge  and  Roxbnry.  They  appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength  of  the 
ganison,  and,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  to  raise  men  and  attempt  the  surprise  and  cap* 
tore  of  the  post.  One  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  from  the  provincial  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  plan  and  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  without  the  public  sanction 
of  the  Assembly,  but  with  its  full  knowledge  and  tacit  approbation.  Mott  and  Phelps  col* 
lected  sixteen  men  as  they  passed  through  Connecticut ;  and  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
they  laid  their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  John  Brown  (the  latter  was  afterward  the 
Colonel  Brown  whose  exploits  on  Lake  George  have  been  noticed),  who  agreed  to  join  them. 
Colonel  Easton  enlisted  volunteers  from  his  regiment  of  militia  as  he  passed  through  the 
eonntry,  and  about  forty  had  been  engaged  when  he  reached  Bennington.  There  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  vigorous  frame,  upright  in  all  his  ways,  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  joined  the  expedition  with  )fis  Chreen  Mount- 
ain Boys,  and  the  whole  party,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  reached  Castleton,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Skenesborough,  or  Whitehall,  at  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  and  Allen  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  Colonel 
James  Easton,  second  in  command,  and  Seth  Warner,  third.  It  was  arranged  that  Allen 
and  the  principal  officers,  with  the  main  body,  should  march  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticon* 
deroga  ;  that  Captain  Herrick,  with  thirty  men,  should  push  on  to  Skenesborough,  and  cap* 
tore  the  young  Major  Skene  (son  of  the  governor,  who  was  then  in  England),  confine  hii 
people,  and,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  might  find  there,  hasten  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham ; 

'  By  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  the  tract  in  America  called  New  York 
was  booodc^  on  the  east  by  the  Connecticnt  River,  while  the  charters  of  Massaohnsetts  and  Conneoticnt 
gmve  tboee  proyinces  a  westward  extent  to  the  ^*  Soath  Sea"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  settlements  be^an  to  be  made  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  dispates 
arose,  and  the  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  was  finally  drawn,  by  mutual  agreement,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  line  as  its  western 
bouDdaiy,  but  New  York  contested  the  claim  as  interfering  with  prior  grants  to  that  colony.  New  Hamp* 
shire,  lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  these  disputes,  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  never  been  surveyed.  When  Benning  Wentworth  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  patents  for  unimproved  lands  within  his  province, 
and  in  1749  applications  were  made  to  him  for  grants  beyond  the  mountains.  He  gave  a  patent  that  year 
Ux  a  township  six  miles  square,  having  its  western  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  his  honor 
it  was  named  Bennington.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  remonstrated  against  this  grants  yet 
Weotworth  continued  to  issue  patents  ;  and  in  1754  fourteen  townshipe  of  this  kind  were  laid  out  and  set- 
tlements commenced.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  settlements  increased  tardily,  but  after  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  numerous  applications  for  grants  were  made ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  in  1763, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  townships  were  surveyed  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  these  were  termed 
liie  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Qrant*  became  so  violent  that 
military  organizations  took  place  in  the  latter  section  to  resist  the  civil  power  of  New  York,  and  about 
1772  the  military  thus  enrolled  were  first  called  Qreen  MowUain  Boy»  ;  among  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  whom  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  men  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.— See  Sparki^9  Life  of  Ethan  AUen,  and  Thompwn^u  Vermont^  part  ii. 

*  Among  theee  were  SiUis  Deane,  David  Wooeter,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Edward  Stevens,  aU  distin- 
guished men  during  the  Revolution. 
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and  that  Captain  Douglas  should  proceed  to  Panton,  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  secoxe  every 
boat  or  bateau  that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  joined  the  army  about  this  time,  doubtless  received  a  hint  of  this 
expedition  before  he  left  New  Haven,  for  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  with  the 
company  of  which  lie  was  captain,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
proposed  a  similar  expedition  in  the  same  direction.  He  made  the  thing  appear  so  feasible, 
Hay  3,    that  the  committee  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal,  granted  him  a  coloneFs  commission, 

^^^  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  troops,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  number, 
which  he  might  raise  to.  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the  lake  fortresses.  Not 
doubting  his  success,  Arnold  was  instructed  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  arms  and  military  stores  that 
should  fall  into  his  possession.  He  was  also  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  of  gunpowder  and  leaden  balls,  one  thousand  flints,  and  ten 
horses,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  His  instructions  were  to  raise  men  in 
Western,  Massachusetts,  but,  on  reaching  Stockbridge,  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  that 
another  expedition  had  anticipated  him,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  engage  a  few  officers  and  men  to  foUow  him,  and  then  hastened  onward  and 
May  9,    joined  the  other  expedition  at  Castleton.     He  introduced  himself  to  the  officers,  pulled 

1773.  ^  ]yii  of  parchment  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  virtue  of  what  he  averred  was  a  superior 
commission,  as  it  was  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  claimed  the  supreme 
command.  This  was  objected  to,  for  he  came  single-handed,  without  officers  or  troops; 
and  the  soldiers,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  who  were 
much  attached  to  Allen,  declared  that  they  would  shoulder  their  muskets  and  march  home 
rather  than  serv^  under  any  other  leader.  Arnold  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  united 
himself  to  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  maintaining  his  rank,  but  having  no  command. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  Arnold  produced  no  change  in  the  plans,  and  Allen 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  during  the  night.  He  applied  to  a 
farmer  in  Shoreham,  named  Beman,  for  a  guide,  who  ofiered  his  son  Nathan,  a  lad  who 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  within  the  fort,  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  way  that  led  to  or  within  the  fortress.'  But  a  serious  difficulty 
now  occurred.  They  had  but  a  few  boats,  and  none  had  been  sent  from  Skenesborough  or 
m^jio^    Panton.     The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  only  the  officers  and  eighty-three  men  had 

1775*  crossed  the  lake.  Delay  was  hazardous,  for  the  garrison,  if  aroused,  would  make 
stout  resistance.  Allen,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  rear  division  to  cross,  but  to 
attack  the  fort  at  once.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  ranks  upon  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pavilion  now  stieinds,  and  in  a  lo^  but  distinct  tone  briefly  harangued 
them ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  Arnold  by  his  side,  they  marched  quickly 
but  stealthily  up  the  height  to  the  sally  port.  The  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  the  com- 
mander, but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  within  the  fort  under  a  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  were  thus  guided  by  the  alarmed  fugitive  di- 
rectly to  the  parade  within  the  barracks.  There  another  sentinel  made  a  thrust  at  £aston, 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  Allen's  sword  made  him  beg  for  quarter,  and  the  patriots 
met  with  no  further  resLstance. 

As  the  troops  rushed  into  the  parade  under  the  covered  way,  they  gave  a  tremendoos 
shout,  and,  filing  ofi*  into  two  divisions,  formed  a  line  of  forty  men  each  along  the  south- 
western and  northeastern  range  of  .barracks.  The  aroused  garrison  leaped  from  their  pal- 
lets, seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  for  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  in- 
trepid New  Englanders.  At  the  same  moment  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow  as 
guide,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 

'  He  died  in  December,  1846,  in  Franklin  county,  New  York,  when  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  had 
lived  to  see  our  confederacy  increase  from  thirteen  to  thirty  states,  and  from  three  tniUione  of  people  to 
twenty  millione. 
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of  the  garriflon,  and,  giving  three  loud  rapB  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar power,  ordered  him  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  loud  shout  of  the  invaders  had  awakened  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  Allen  made  his  strange  demand.  Dela- 
fdace  appeared  in  shirt  and  drawers,  with  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over 
his  ahonlder.  He  and  Allen  had  been  old  friends,  and,  upon  recognition,  the  captain  assumed. 
boldness,  and  authoritatively  demanded  his  disturber's  errand.  Allen  pointed  to  his  mem 
and  sternly  exclaimed,  **  I  order  you  instantly  to  surrender."  **  By  what  authority  do  j/au 
demand  it  ?"  said  Delaplace.  <*  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !'*'  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  was 
about  to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  altema* 
tive.  Delaplace  had  about  as  much  respect  for  the  "  Continental  Congress"  as  Allen  had 
for  "Jehovah,"  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball  more  than 
either.  In  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  but  a  shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi'* 
zation  m&til  six  hours  afterward,'  and  its  <*  authority"  was  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  even 
by  the  patriots  in  the  field.  But  Delaplace  ordered  his  troops  to  parade  without  arms, 
the  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  The  spoils  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one  howitaer,  one  cohom,  ten  tons 
of  muflket-balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints,  thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells,  a  ware-house  full  of  material  for  boat  building,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  ten 
casks  of  poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of  pork,  and 
some  beans  and  peas. 

Warner  crossed  the  lake  with  the  rear  division,  and  marched  up  to  the  fi>rt  just  after  the 
soneDder  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  and  all  had  breakfasted,  he 
was  sent  ofi*  with  a  detachment  of  men  in  boats  to  take  Crown  Point ;  but  a  strong  head 
wind  drove  them  back,  and  they  slept  that  night  at  Ticonderoga.  Another  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  1 2th,  and  both  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Arnold,  who  yielded  his  claims  to  supreme  conmiand  at  Castleton,  assumed  control  the 
moment  the  fort  was  surrendered.  But  his  orders  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Connecticut 
Committee,'  of  semi-ofiicial  origin,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  interposed,  formally 
installed  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies,  and  authorized 
him  to  remain  as  such  until  the  Connecticut  Assembly  or  the  Continental  Congress  should 
send  him  instructions.  They  aflirmed  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had  no  part 
in  the  transaction ;  that  the  men  from  Pittsfield  were  paid  by  Connecticut ;  and  that  Arnold 
eonld  be  considered  only  as  a  volunteer.  Finding  his  commands  unheeded,  and  uniKnlling 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  afiect,  inimically,  the  public  good,  Arnold  again  yielded. 
He  sent  a  written  protest,  with  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. The  Connecticut  Committee  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  same  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Allen  was  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  directed  Arnold  not  to  in- 
terfere. He  soon  ailerward  went  down  the  lake  to  seize  a  British  sloop  of  war  at  St.  John's, 
and  to  seek  other  occasions  where  glory  might  be  won  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  an  event  wholly  unlocked  for  by  the 

'  Acoordiiig  to  Mr.  Rico,  history  has  omitted  the  suffix  to  this  demand,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered a  necessary  clincher  to  all  solemn  averments.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times.  Rice^s 
brother  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Allen,  and  said  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  CoDtinental  Congress,  by  OodJ*^ 

'  The  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Phfladelphia  at  ten  o'clock  that  day  (May  10th),  and 
ehose  Peyton  Randolph  Pruideni,  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary. 

*  One  of  the  conunittee,  Mr.  Phelps,  visited  the  fort,  in  disguise,  the  day  before  Allen  and  his  men  ar- 
rived. He  pretended  to  be  a  countryman  wishing  to  be  shaved,  and,  while  looking  abont  for  the  garrison 
barber,  olMenred  every  thing  carefully,  and  saw  the  dilapidation  of  the  waUs  and  the  laxity  of  duty  and 
diieipliDei  particalarly  as  to  sentinels. 
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Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  members  were  alarmed  at 
the  serious  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the  east  and  north,  for  as  yet  the  Americans  had  harbored  no 
distinct  thought  or  wish  derogatory  to  the  truest  loyalty.  They  were  aggrieved  by  the  rulen 
and  legislators  of  the  parent  country,  and  were  earnestly  seeking  redress.  Ten  years  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  king  and  Parliament  to  exercise  righteousness  and  equity  towaid 
them,  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded  'and  their  warnings  were  scofied  at  and  answered  by 
mew  oppressions.  Yet  the  colonists  remained  loyal,  and  never  breathed  an  aspiration  for 
political  independence.  The  oolonial  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people,  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation,  for  they  felt  proud  of  their  connection  with  the 
British  realm,  whose  government  was  then  among  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.' 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Champlain  reached  Congress,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  committee»of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove  the  cannon  and  stores  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  erect  a  strong  post  at  that  place.  They  also  directed  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  oannon  and  military  stores  to  be  taken,  "  in  order,"  as  the  dispatch 
said,  "  that  they  may  be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  over-ruling  law  of  self-preservation.'*' 

The  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  who  met  in  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  they  exhibited  rare  firmness  of  purpose  in  tone  and  manner,  again 
and  again  avowed  their  loyalty,  and  made  most  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  redress  of  grievances.  And  those  of  the  Congress  in  session  when  the  first  hos- 
tile movements  on  Lake  Champlain  occurred,  while  they  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  a 
general  resort  to  arms  was  now  left  for  the  colonists,  resolved  to  make  fresh  appeals  to  the 
king  and  Parliai^ent  before  taking  decidedly  offensive  steps  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  They 
felt  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  haughtiness  of  power  would  not  bend  so  long  as  its  pride 
was  wounded,  and  that  it  would  never  yield  to  an  agreement  for  a  reconciliation  upon  terms 
other  than  the  absolute  submission  of  the  insurgents.  Congress,  therefore,  correctly  repre- 
senting the  public  sentiment,  resolved  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  free  men  and  loyal  subjects 
as  long  as  a  link  of  consistency  should  bind  those  conditions  in  unity.     They  adopted  an 

•  Maj89,  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ;&  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
b  July's,  the  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms  ;b  an  humble  petition  to  the  king  ;c 
d  July  Is.    ^^  address  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ;^*  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 

•  July  28.  land.o*  To  the  king  they  expressed  their  continued  devotion  to  his  person,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  circumstances  had  in  the  least  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
erown.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  truthfully  declared  that  their  acts  were  wholly 
defensive  ;  that  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  them,  of  seeking  absolute  independ- 
ence, was  a  malicious  slander ;  and  that  they  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied  to  a 
foreign  power  for  countenance  or  aid  in  prosecuting  a  rebellion.  They  truly  set  foilh  that 
the  rejection  of  their  petitions  and  the  accumulation  of  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
the  causes  that  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  which  they  then  assumed — an  atti- 

^  The  affections  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  very  much  alienated  by  the  grievances  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  and  kindred  measares,  yet  they  still  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  coontry,  even 
when  the  Revolotion  finally  broke  out.  Dr.  Fraoklin^s  testimony  in  1766  may  be  qaoted  as  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  nearly  ten  years  later.  In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  toward  Great  Britain  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  ^^  They  bad  not 
only  a  respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  and  even  a  fond- 
ness for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 
particular  regard ;  and  to  be  an  Old  .Englandman  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  us.*' — Examination  ofJDr.  Franklin  before  the  British  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act. 

«  Pitkin,  i.,  355. 

'  Jamaica,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  then  a  British  colony,  with  a  provincial  Legislature  like 
those  on  the  American  Continent. 

^  See  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  p.  100-168. 
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SpMt  oftbe  F«qil& 


tnd«  at  oDce  necess&ry  and  justifiable,  and  worthy  of  the  fieecharactei  of  subjects  of  the  Biit- 
iifa  realm.  "  While  we  revere,"  theyaaid,  "the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  virtuoas  ancestors, 
we  never  can  surrender  these  gloriouB  privileges  for  which  they  fonght,  bled,  and  conquered  : 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  desl^  our  towns  and  ravage  our  coasts  ;  theae  are  inconsiderable 
objects — things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can 
letire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  enjoy  a  luxury  which,  firom  that  period,  you  will  want—— the  laxury  ^f  being  free," 


While  pclitions  atid  addresscB  wore  in  course  of 
preparation  niid  aJoption,  Cotigri^ss  proct^edcd  to  maks 
L'Ktunsive  military  arraiigfrnenls.  The  mitilia  of  the 
colonies,  and  such  volunteers  as  could  be  ob- 
tained, ware  musturt'd  into  ecrvice  under  ihe  lillo  cf  the  Cunti- 
-  i  ^  ■^'^■'  "ENTAi.  A&Mr  ;  and  the  troopa  which  had  flocked  to  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton from  all  parts  of  New  England  after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and 
Concord, >  and  weie  then  iuveating  that  oity,  were  adopted  and  enrolled  under  the 
■ante  title.^  Congieas  voted  to  issue  billsof  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount  ^77s 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  also  took  measures  for  the 
establislunent  of  provisional  Assemblies  in  the  several  colonies  instead  of  the  royal  govem- 
nents  ;  lor  acta  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  providing 
fcr  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  several  sea-port  towns,  and  far  the  sending  of  fleets 
and  armies  to  enforce  submission,  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  virtual  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  abdication  of  all  power  here.'  Thus,  while  the  colonists  kept  the  door  of  reo- 
eoeiltation  wide  open,  they  prepared  to  maintain  the  righteous  position  which  they  had  as- 
sumed at  all  hazards. 

Let  OS  for  a  moment  close  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  and  consider  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining — the  ruins  of  Ticooderoga.  I  lingered  with 
tb«  old  soldiei  among  the  fragments  of  the  fortress  until  sunset ;  and  just  as  the  luminary 

>  See  Psrliaraentsry  Register  (177S),  p  6-69. 
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went  down  behind  Mount  Defiance  I  nude  the  preceding  sketch,  which  may  be  relied  npon 
as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  present  features  of  Fort  Ticonden^.  The  view  is  from  tiie 
remains  of  the  counterscarp,  near  the  southern  range  of  barracks,  looking  northward.  The 
barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  very  substatttially  built  of  limestone, 
two  storieB  high,  and  formed  a  quadrangle.  The  space  within  was  the  parade.  Upon  the 
good  authority  of  his  brother,  our  venerable  guide  pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  inte^ 
est,  and,  having  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information,  I  shall  accord  it  as  truth. 
The  most  distinct  and  best-preserved  building  geen  in  the  sketch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  was  asleep  when  Allen  and  his  men  entered  the  fort.  On  the 
left  of  the  group  of  figures  in  the  foie-ground  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  covered  way 
into  the  parade,  through  which  the  provincials  passed.  The  two  lines  of  forty  men  each 
were  drawn  up  along  the  range  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  The  most  distant  building  was  the  officers'  quarters.  A  wooden  pia^, 
or  sort  of  balcony,  extended  along  the  second  story,  and  was  reached  from  the  ground  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  left  end.  The  first  door  in  the  second  story,  on  the  left,  was  the  en- 
trance to  DeUplace'a  apartment.  It  was  up  those  rickety  steps,  with  young  Beman  at  his 
side,  that  Colonel  Allen  ascended ;  and  at  that  door  he  thundered  with  his  sword-hilt,  con- 
fronted the  astonished  captain,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Between  the  ruined  walls  on 
the  eitr«ne  lef^  is  seen  Mount  Defiance,  and  on  the  right  is  Mount  Hope.  The  distant  wall 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  is  a  part  of  the  ramparts  or  out-works,  and  the  woods  be- 
yond it  mark  the  location  of  the  remains  of  the  "  French  lines,"  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
which  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

Near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  range  of  barracks  is  the  bakery  ;  it  is  an  under-gronnd 
arched  room,  and  was  beneath  the  glacis,  perfectly 
bomb-proof,  and  protected  from  all  danger  from  with- 
out. This  room  is  very  well  preserved,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  of  it  testifies  ;  but  the  entrance  steps  are  much 
bn^en,  and  the  passage  is  so  filled  with  rubbish  that  a 
descent  into  it  is  difficult.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  thirty  long.  On  the  right  is  a  window,  and  at  the 
end  were  a  fiie-place  and  chimney,  now  in  ruins.  ,  On 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  the  ovens,  ten  feet  deep. 
We  had  no  light  to  ex^ore  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  in  good  condition.  This  bakery  and  the  ovens  are 
the  brat-preserved  portions  of  the  fortress.     For  more 

than  half  a  century  the  walls  of  the  fort  have  been  common  spoil  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  convenient  quarry  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  afibrds  rare  facility 
lor  builders  to  carry  00"  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed  me  that  sixty-four  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  labor  of  loading  a  vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  tak«i  from  the  fort,  to  build 
an  earthen-ware  fiictory  on  liissisqui  Say,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Year  after  year  the  ruins  thus  dwindle,  and,  unless  government  shall  prohibit  the 
robbery,  this  venerable  landmark  of  history  will  soon  have  no  abiding-place  among  us.  The 
foundation  is  almost  a  bare  rock,  earthed  sufficient  to  give  sustenance  to  muUena,  rag-weed, 
and  stinted  gross  only,  so  that  the  plowshare  can  have  no  eSect ;  but  desecrating  avarice, 
with  its  wicked  broom,  may  sweep  the  bare  rock  still  barer,  for  the  site  is  a  glorious  one  for 
a  Bummer  hotel  for  invalids.  I  shall,  donbtlem,  receive  posthumous  laudatiiHi  for  this  sug- 
gestion from  the  money-getter  who  here  shall  erect  the  colonnade,  sell  cooked  fish  and  fla- 
vored ices,  and  coin  wealth  by  the  magic  of  the  fiddle-string. 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory,  just  above  the  steam-boat  landing,  are  the  remains  of 
the  "Grenadiers'  Battery,"  a  strong  redoubt  built  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  French,  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  It  commanded  the  nurow  part  of  the  lake, 
between  that  point  and  Mount  Independence,  and  covered  the  bridge,  which  was  made  by 
the  Americans,  extending  across  to  the  latter  eminence.     The  bridge  was  supported  by 
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twenty-two  sunken  piera  of  large  timber,  at  nearly  equal  distances ;  the  space  between  was 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  strongly  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  rivets,  and  «lso.  fastened  to  the  sunken  piers.  Before  this  bridge  was 
a  boom,  made  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  by  riveted  bolts  and  chains 
cfiron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.^  There  was  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, which  covered  that  end  of  the  bridge  ;  another  half  way  up  the  hill ;  and  upon  the 
table-land  summit  was  a  star  fort  well  picketed.  Here,  strongly  stationed,  the  Americans 
held  undisputed  possession  from  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1777,  when 
they  were  dislodged  by  Burgoyne,  who  began  to  plant  a  battery  upon  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance.     This  event  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  went  up  in  the  evening  to  view  the  solitary  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  sat  upon  the  green 
sward  of  the  old  esplanade  near  the  magazine.  All  was  hushed,  and  association,  with  its 
busy  pencil,  wrought  many  a  startling  picture.  The  broken  ruins  around  me,  the  lofty  hills 
adjacent,  the  quiet  lake  at  my  feet,  all  fading  into  chaos  as  the  evening  shadows  came  on, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  gravity  of  thought  induced  by  the  place  and  its  traditions. 

"  The  darkening  woods,  the  fading  trees, 
.  The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  just  waken'd  by  the  breeze, 
All  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade — 
All,  all  is  mute  below." 

Miller's  Evening  Hymn. 

So  smoothly  ran  the  current  of  thought,  that  I  was  almost  dreaming,  when  a  footstep 
startled  me.  It  was  that  of  the  old  patriot,  who  came  and  sat  beside  me.  He  always 
spends  the  pleasant  moonlight  evenings  here,  for  he  has  no  companions  of  the  present,  and 
the  «ght  of  the  old  walls  kept  sluggish  memory  awake  to  the  recollections  of  the  light  and 
love  of  other  days.  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  poor  and  friendless  ;  none  for  me 
to  care  for,  and  none  to  care  for  me.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  and  children 
have  all  passed  away,  and  the  busy  world  has  forgotten  me.  I  have  been  for  almost  eighty 
years  a  toiler  for  bread  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  yet  I  have  never  lacked  for  comforts.  I 
can  say  with  David,  *  Once  I  was  young,  but  now  I  am  old,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I  began  to  feel  my  strength  giving  way  last  spring, 
and  looked  fearfully  toward  the  poor-house,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  man  who  lived  here, 
to  show  visitors  about,  was  dead,  and  so  I  came  down  to  take  his  place  and  die  also."  He 
brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  hard  and  shriveled  hand,  and,  with  a  more  cheerful  tone,  talked 
of  his  future  prospects.     How  true  it  is  that  blessed 

"  Hope  springs  immortal  in  the  human  breast," 

in-  this  poor,  friendless,  aged  man  had  bright  visions  of  a  better  earthly  eondition  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  loneliness.  He  took  me  to  an  opening  in  the  broken  wall,  which 
fronted  a  small  room  near  the  spot  where  the  provincials  entered,  and  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  afraid  some  rival  might  hear  his  business  plans,  explained  how  he  intended,  another  year, 
to  dear  away  the  rubbish,  cover  the  room  over  with  boards  and  brush,  arrange  a  sleepiog- 
plaee  in  the  rear,  erect  a  rude  counter  in  front,  and  there,  during  the  summer,  sell  cakes, 
beer,  and  fruit  to  visitors.  Here  I  saw  my  fancied  hotel  in  embryo.  He  estimated  the 
cash  capital  necessary  for  the  enterprise  at  eight  dollars,  which  sum  he  hoped  to  save  from 
his  season's  earnings,  for  the  French  woman  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter  charged  him  but 
a  trifling  weekly  sum  for  his  comforts.  He  calculated  upon  large  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
and  hoped,  if  no  opposition  marred  his  plans,  to  make  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  through 


'  Burgoyne's  Narrative,  Appendix,,  p.  xxx. 
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life.  He  entertained  me  more  than  an  hour  with  a  relation  of  his  own  and  his  fiither's  ad- 
ventures/  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  bade  him  a  final  adieu.  <*God  bless  yon, 
my  son/'  he  said,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  parting.  *<  We  may  never  meet  here  again, 
but  I  hope  we  may  in  heaven !" 

Augusta.  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  Mount  Defiance  in  company  with  an  En- 
1848.  glish  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Boston.  We  rode  to  the  « lower  village,"  or  Ticon- 
deroga,  where  we  left  our  ladies  to  return  by  the  same  stage,  while  we  climbed  the  rugged 
heights.  We  hired  a  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a  lad  to  drive,  who  professed  to  know  all  about 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  bewildered  ;  and,  un- 
willing to  waste  time  by  losing  the  way,  we  employed  an  aged  resident  near  the  western 
slope  to  pilot  us  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  He  was  exceedingly  garrulous,  and  boasted, 
with  much  self-gratulation,  of  having  assisted  in  dragging  a  heavy  six  pounder  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  *<  glorious  Fourth"  on  the 
very  spot  where  Burgoyne  planted  his  cannon  sixty-six  years  before.  We  followed  him 
along  a  devious  cattle-path  that  skirted  a  deep  ravine,  until  we  came  to  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  from  beneath  a  huge  shelving  rock  whose  face  was  smooth  and  mossy.  "  The  trick- 
ling of  the  water  through  the  crevices  within,  by  which  the  fountain  below  was  supplied, 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  From  a  cup  of  maple-leaves  we  took  a  cool  draught,  rested  a 
moment,  and  then  pursued  our  toilsome  journey. 

Our  guide,  professing  to  know  every  rock  and  tree  in  the  mountain,  now  left  the  cattle- 
path  for  a  "  shorter  cut,"  but  we  soon  wished  ourselves  back  again  in  the  beaten  track. 
The  old  man  was  evidently  **  out  of  his  reckoning,"  but  had  too  much  <*  grit"  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  followed  him  through  thickets  tangled  with  vines,  over  the 
trunks  of  huge  trees  levels  by  the  wind,  and  across  a  dry  morass  covered  with  brakes  and 
wire-grass  shoulder  high,  where  every  trill  of  the  grasshopper  sounded  to  our  suspicious  and 
vigilant  ears  like  the  warning  of  a  rattle-snake,  until  at  length  we  were  confironted  by  a  wall 
of  huge  broken  rocks,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
tend north  and  south  indefinitely,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  scaling  it.  The  guide  insisted 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  we,  being  unable  to  contradict  his 
positive  assertions  that  he  was  in  the  right  way,  followed  him  up  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  ascent,  but  fortunately  the  sun  was  yet  eastward  of  meridian,  and 
We  were  in  shadow.  We  at  last  reached  a  broad  ledge  near  the  summit,  whero,  exhausted, 
we  sat  down  and  regaled  ourselves  with  some  mulberries  which  we  had  gathered  by  the  way. 
A  large  wolf-dog,  belonging  to  our  guide,  had  managed  to  follow  his  master,  and  seemed 
quite  as  weary  as  ourselves  when  he  reached  us.  Another  scramble  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, over  broken  rocks  and  ledges  like  a  giant's  stair-case,  brought  us  upoi^  the  bold,  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  this  lofty  hill  is  one  of  groat  interest  and  beauty, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  rogion  abounding  with  historical 

'  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  service,  and  belonged  to  the  Connecticut  troops  that  were 
with  Amherst  when  he  took  Ticonderoga.  While  the  English  had  possession  of  that  poet,  before  seising 
Crown  Point,  he  was  mach  annoyed  by  a  swaggering  English  major,  who  boasted  that  no  American  in  the 
country  could  lay  him  upon  his  back.  Lieutenant  Rice  accepted  the  general  challenge.  For  twenty  min- 
utes it  was  doubtful  who  the  successful  ¥nrestler  would  be.  Rice  was  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  and,  by 
a  dexterous  movement,  tripped  his  adversary  and  brought  him  upon  his  back.  The  burly  major  was  greatly 
nettled,  and  declared  the  act  unfair  and  unmanly.  Rice  made  a  rejoinder,  and  hard  words  passed,  which 
ended  in  a  challenge  from  the  major  for  a  duel.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  were 
appointed.  But  the  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Amherst,  he  interposed  his  persuasion.  The  English- 
man was  resolved  on  fighting,  and  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  until  Amherst  touched  his  national  and 
military  pride.  |^  Consider,"  he  said,  "how  glorious  is  our  conquest.  We  have  taken  this  strong  fortress 
without  shedding  one  dropof  blood.  Shall  Britons  be  such  savages,  that,  when  they  can  not  spill  the  blood 
of  enemies,  they  will  shed  that  of  each  other  ?"  The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  parties  sealed 
their  reconciliation  and  pledged  new  friendship  over  a  glass  of  grog.  They  then  tried  theur  strength  again. 
The  major  was  prostrated  in  an  instant  by  a  fair  exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  from  that  hour  he  was 
Rice's  warmest  friend.  The  major's  name  was  Church.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  under  Prevost,  and 
was  killed  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  September,  1779. 
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UKMsutknu.      The  fore^ioand  of  the  picture  lepresents  the  spot  whereon  Burgoyne  bc^n 
tke  erection  of  k  battery ;  and  a  fallow  hole,  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  making  fiuteningi 


Vuw  nKiK  nu  Tor  or  Uociit  Difumci. 
fcr  the  cannon,  may  atiU  be  leen.  The  sheet  of  water  toward  the  left  is  the  ontlet  of  Lake 
George,  where  it  joins  Lake  Champlainj  which  sweeps  aromid  the  promontory  in  the  middle 
ground,  whereon  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  Gray,  like  the  almost  bald  rock  on  which 
they  stand,  the  toim  were  scarcely  discernible  from  that  height,  and  the  Pavilion  appeared 
like  a  small  white  spot  among  the  green  foliage  that  embowen  it.  On  the  point  which  the 
■team-boat  is  approaching  is  the  Grenadiers'  Battery  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  teen  a  portion  of  Mount  Independence  at  the  mouth  of  East  Creek.  Thii 
eminence  is  in  Vermont— Mount  Defiance  and  Fort  Ticonden^  are  in  New  York.  The 
point  beyond  the  sm^  veaael  with  a  white  sail  is  the  spot  whence  the  Americans  tuder  Allen 
and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  the  fort ;  and  between  Mount  Independence  and  the 
Grenadien'  Battery  is  the  place  where  the  bridge  was  erected.  The  lake  here  is  quite 
narrow,  and,  aweeping  in  serpentine  curves  around  the  two  points,  it  flows  northward  on 
the  left,  and  expands  gradnally  into  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  wide.  The  hills  seen  in 
the  far  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  between  which  lofty  range  and  the 
lake  ia  a  beautifiilly  diversified  and  fertile  agricultural  country  twelve  miles  wide,  a  portion 
of  the  famous  New  Hampshire  Grants.  From  this  height  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  along 
the  lake  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  a  more  beautiful  rural  panorama  can  not  often  be 
faond.  Let  us  retreat  to  the  cool  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  for  the  summer  sun 
it  at  meridian  ;  and,  while  gathering  new  strength  to  make  oar  toilsome  descent,  let  us  open 
again  the  volume  of  history,  and  read  the  page  on  whioh  are  recorded  the  stirring  events 
that  were  enacted  within  the  range  of  our  vision. 
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LieuteDAUt-geiieral  fiurgoyne,  with  a  strong  and  well-«ppointed  army  of  more  than  WTeB 
thousand  men,'  including  Indiana,  came  up  Lake  Champlain  and  appeared  before  CrowB 
Point  on  the  27th  of  June.     The  few  AmerioanB  in  garrison  there  abandoned  the  Ibrt 
and  retreated  to  Ticonderoga.     The  British  quietly  took  ponewioa,  and,  after  estab- 
lishing a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  there,  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga  on  the  30th. 
Some  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with  ten  pieces  of  Ught  artillery, 
under  Brigadier-general  Fraaer,  were  encamped  on  the  west  aide  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of 
Putnam's  Cieek.     These  moved  up  the  shore  to  Four  Mile  Point,  so  caUed  from  being  that  di*- 
tance  from  Ticonderoga.     The  German  reserve, 
... — -^  _^  consisting  of  the  chasseun,  light  infantry,  and 

grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman, 
were  moved  at  the  same  time  along  the  eastern 
shore,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Bnrgoyne  himself,  were  on 
board  the  Royal  George  and  Inflexible  frigates 
and  several  gun-boats,  which  moved  up  the  lake 
between  the  two  strong  wings  on  land.  The 
land  force  halted,  and  the  naval  Ibroe  was  anchor 
ed  just  beyond  cannon-shot  from  the  American 

Major-general  Arthur  St.  Clair*  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
a  poet  of  honor  which  Schuyler  had  offered  to 
Gates.  He  found  the  garrison  only  about  two 
thousand  strong  ;  and  so  much  were  the .  stores 
reduced,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  consid- 
erable addition  to  his  force  from  the  militia  who 
were  coming  in  from  the  east,  until  a  replenish- 
ment of  provisions  could  be  effected.  Had  the 
garrison  been  well  supplied  with  stores,  six  or 
eight  thousand  mea  might  have  been  collected  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

■  Tbe  day  when  the  British  army  SDCsmped  berore  Ticoadcroga  (July  Ist),  the  troops  ooDsisted  of  Brit- 
isb,  rank  and  file,  three  thousand  seven  hondred  and  tveDlj-fonr ;  Germans,  rank  sod  file,  three  thoumid 
and  sixteen ;  Canadians  and  provincials  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifly,  and  ladioiis  about  four  hundred,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seien  thoosand  four  hundred  and  ninety, 

*  Artbor  St.  Clair  was. a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland.  He  was  bom  in  1734,  and  oame  to  America 
with  Adtnirol  Bosoawen  in  175S,  He  gerved  in  Canada  in  1TS9  and  1760,  as  a  lieutenant  under  General 
Wolfe,  and,  after  the  peace  of  1T63,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort  Ligonier,  in  PonnsjlvaDia.  In 
January,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  ordered  to  rsise  a  regiment 
destined  for  service  in  Canada.  Within  six  weeks  fmm  his  appointment  his  regiment  was  on  its  mareh. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  Aoguat  of  that  year,  and  was  an  active  partioipaet  in  the  engagements  at 
Trenton  and  Piincelon.  In  February,  1777,  he  received  the  appointment  of  major  general,  and  on  the  Stli 
of  June  was  ordered  by  General  Schuyler  lo  the  command  of  Ticonderoga.  He  reached  that  post  on  the 
1 2th,  aod  found  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  badly  equipped  and  very  short  of  ammunition  and  stores- 
He  was  obliged  to  evacoate  the  post  on  the  5tb  of  July  following.  In  1780  he  was  ordered  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  circumstances  prevented  bim  from  going  Ihilfaer.  When  the  albed  armies  marched  toward 
Virginia,  in  1781,  to  attack  Cornwallis,  St.  Clair  was  directed  to  remain  at  Fhibutelphia  with  the  recruits 
of  tbe  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  protection  of  Congress.  He  vras.  however,  soon  afterward  allowed  to  joia 
the  army,  and  reached  Yorklown  during  the  siege.  From  Yorklown  he  was  sent  with  a  considerable  {<kbb 
to  Join  Greene,  wbich  he  did  at  Jacksonville,  near  Savannah,  He  resided  In  Pennsylvania  after  the  peace ; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  17S6,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in  178T.  Upon  tbe  erection  of  the  North- 
western Territory  into  a  government  in  17Sg,  be  was  appointed  ^ovemor,  which  office  he  held  until  ISO!, 
when  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  and  he  decUned  an  election  to  the  post  he  bad  held. 
His  military  operations  within  his  territory  against  tbe  Indians  were  disastrous,  and  when  he  retired  froin 
oRice  he  was  almost  roined  in  fortune.  He  made  unsuccessful  applications  lo  CoDgreas  for  the  payment 
of  certain  claims,  and  fidally  died  almost  penniless,  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  Augost  31st,  1818, 
aged  84  years. 
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St.  Clair  was  an  officer  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  prudence,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
an  expert  and  skillful  military  leader.  His  self-reliance  and  his  confidence  in  the  valor  and 
strength  of  those  under  him  oflen  caused  him  to  be  less  vigilant  than  necessity  demanded ; 
and  it  was  this  fault,  in  connection  with  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  which  gave  Burgoyne 
his  only  advantage  at  Ticonderoga.  He  soon  perceived,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts, 
that  St.  Clair  had  neglected  to  secure  those  two  important  eminences,  Mount  Hope  and 
Sugar  Lfoaf  Hill  (Mount  Defiance),  and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortressr 
the  British  general  essayed  to  possess  himself  of  these  valuable  points. 

When  Burgoyne  approached,  a  small  detachment  of  Americans  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort,  which  were  well  repaired  and  guarded  by  a  block-house.  They  also 
had  an  outpost  at  the  saw-mills  (now  the  village  of  Ticonderoga),  another  just  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hospital  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Between  the  lines  and 
the  old  fert  were  two  block-houses,  and  the  Grenadiers*  Battery  on  the  point  was  manned. 

The  garrison  in  the  star  fort,  on  Mount  Independence,  was  rather  stronger  than  that  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  better  provisioned.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  artillery,  strongly  picketed, 
and  its  approaches  were  well  guarded  by  batteries.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north  west- 
ern side  was  intrenched,  and  had  a  strong  abatis  next  to  the  water.  Artillery  was  placed 
in  the  intrenchments,  pointing  down  the  lake,  and  at  the  point,  near  the  mouth  of  East  Creek, 
was  a  strong  ciroular  battery.  The  general  defenses  of  the  Americans  were  formidable  to 
an  enemy,  but  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  suppljring  the  garrison  with  food,  clothing,  am^* 
inanition,  and  re-enforcements,  made  them  quite  weak.'  Their  lines  and  works  were  exten- 
sive, and  instead  of  a  full  complement  of  men  to  man  and  defend  them,  afid  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill  and  Mount  Hope,  the  whole  force  consisted  of  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ibrty-six  Continentals  and  nine  hundred  militia.     Of  the  latter  not  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

IVhile  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne  sent  forth  a  pompous  and  threatening  procla- 
mation,  intended  to  awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing  power/  In  his  proclamation 
the  British  commander  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him, 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
repablicans,  whether  found  in  battle  array  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  *<  I  have,"  he 
said,  "  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thou* 
sands,  to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them 
the  same  wherever  they  may  lurk.''  Protection  and  security,  clogged  with  conditions, 
were  held  out  to  the  peaceable  who  remained  in  their  habitations.  All  the  outrages  of  war, 
arrayed  in  their  most  terrific  forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  persisted  in  their 

^  It  was  generally  believed,  until  Burgojme  appeared  at  St.  John's^  that  the  military  preparations  in 
progreas  at  Quebec  were  intended 'for  an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  coast  towns  still  in  possession  of 
the  Americans ;  and  influenced  by  this  belief,  as  well  as  by  the  pressing  demands  for  men  to  keep  General 
Howe  and  his  army  from  Philadelphia,  Congress  made  but  little  exertion  to  strengthen  the  posts  on  Lake 
Champlain.     This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  was  perceived  too  late  for  remedy. 

*  This  swaggering  proclamation  commenced  as  follows :  "By  John  Buigoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  governor  of 
Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  Conmions  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  commanding  an 
army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  &c.  '*  From  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he 
has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher,  "  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  considers  them  as  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against  them."-^JIt/t<ary  Jourtud,  p.  82. 

General  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a  manifesto  or  counter  proc- 
hmation,  which,  in  sincerity  and  dignity,  was  inflnitely  superior  to  that  issued  by  Burgoyne.  He  alluded 
to  the  parity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  the  evident  guard- 
ianship of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  direction  of  afiiiirs,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  Harassed  as  we  are 
by  onrelenting  persecution,  obliged  by  every  tie  to  repel  violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  to 
exert  the  strength  which  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  our  natural  rights  against  the  aggreasor,  we 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  for  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  its  event  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  the 
fiue  of  natfofls,  in  bumble  confidence  that  as  his  onmiscient  eye  taketh  note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falleth 
to  the  groniid,  so  be  vrill  not  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  people  who  humbly  array  themselves  under 
his  banner  in  defense  of  the  noblest  principles  with  which  he  has  adorned  humanity." 
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hostility.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  firm  republicans,  were  so  far  from 
being  ^ghtened,  that  they  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  as  a  complete  model 
of  pomposity.' 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army  moved  forward,  and  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  believed  and  hoped  that  they  intended  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
fort.  The  small  American  detachments  that  occupied  the  outposts  toward  Lake.  George 
piade  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  their  works.  Generals 
Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  an  advanced  corps  of  infantry  and  some  light  artillery,  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  which  completely  commanded  the  road  to  Lake  Greorge, 
and  thus  cut.  off  all  supplies  to  the  patriot  garrison  from  that  quarter.  This  accomplished, 
extraordinary  energy  and  activity  were  manifested  by  the  enemy  in  bringing  up  theix  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  stores  to  fortify  the  post  gained,  and  on  the  4th  Fraser's  whole 

^  ^'  corps  occupied  Mount  Hope."  In  the  mean  while  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  had  been  recon- 
noitered  by  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  that  its  summit  had  com- 
plete command  of  the  whole  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
that  a  road  to  the  top,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  cannons,  though  difficult,  might  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  height,  and,  by  ardu- 
ous and  prolonged  labor,  a  road  was  cleared  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  Thunderer, 
carrying  the  battery  train  and  stores,  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  light  twelve  pounders, 
medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers  were  landed. 

So  completely  did  the  enemy  occupy  the  ground  between  the  lake.  Mount  Hope,  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  that  this  important  movement  was  concealed  from  the  garrison  ;  and  when, 
at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance'  glowed  with  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  British  troops,  and  heavy  artillery  stood  threateningly  in  their  midst,  the 
Americans  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  for  that  array  seemed  more  like  the  lingering 
apparitions  of  a  night  vision  than  the  temble  reality  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge. 
From  that  height  the  enemy  could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  all 
their  movements,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  all  the  extensive  works  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  St.  Clair  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and  presented  to 
them  the  alarming  facts,  that  the  whole  efiective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient 
to  man  one  half  of  the  iA)rks ;  that,  as  the  whole  must  be  constantly  on  duty,  they  could 
not  long  endure  the  fatigue ;  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  had  not  suffi- 
cient troops  to  re-enforce  or  relieve  them ;  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to 
open  upon  them,  and  that  a  complete  investment  of  the  place  would  be  accomplished  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  plain  that  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  evacuation,  and 
the  step  was  proposed  by  the  commander  and  agreed  to  by  his  officers.  It  was  a  critical 
and  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  To  remain  would  be  to  lose  his  army,  to  evacuate  would 
joivjs,    ^  ^  ^^^  ^  character.     He  chose  to  make  a  self-sacrifice,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 

^tt^.     on  the  following  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion. 

As  every  movement  of  the  Americans  could  be  seen  through  the  day  fix>m  Mount  Defi- 
ance, no  visible  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort  were  made  until  after  dark,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  council  was  concealed  from  the  troops  until  the  evening  order  was  given.  It  was 
arranged  to  place  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  might  be  expedient,  on 
board  two  hundred  bateaux,  to  be  dispatched,  under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the 
lake  to  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  proceed  by  land  to 

^  Gordoo,  ii.,  205. 

'  This  title  was  given  to  it  by  General  Fraser,  in  allusion  to  the  hope  they  entertained  of  dislodging  the 
Americans. 

'  I  was  informed  hy  an  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  residing  at  Pittsford,  not  far  from  the  battle-groond 
at  Hahhardton,  that  the  British  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Defiance  to  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  day  when  they 
erected  their  battery  upon  it,  for  from  that  height  they  defied  the  Americans  either  to  resist  or  dislodge 
them.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  British  regulars  under  Burgoyne,  but  soon  afterward  deserted  to  the 
Continentals. 
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the  same  destination,  by  way  of  Castleton.  The  cannons  that  could  not  be  nioved  were  io 
be  spiked  ;  previous  to  strildng  the  tents,  every  light  was  to  be  extinguished ;  each  soldier 
was  to  provide  himself  with  several  days'  provisions ;  and,  to  allay  any  suspicions  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  of  such  a  movement,  a  continued  cannonade  was  to  be  kept  up  from  one 
of  the  batteries  in'  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of  departure. 

These  arrangements  were  all  completed,  yet  so  short  was  the  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
canfusion  ensued.  The  garrison  of  Ticonderoga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independence 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  escape  of 
their  prey.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  yet  her  pale  light  was  insufficient  to  betray 
the  toiling  Americans  in  their  preparations  and  flight,  and  they  felt  certain  that,  before  day- 
light should  discover  their  withdrawal,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  invite  pursuit. 
Bat  Greneral  De  Fermoy,  who  commanded  on  Mount  Independence,  regardless  of  express 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  as  the  troops  left.  The  hght  of  the  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  whole  scene  and  every  movement  to  the  enemy,  and  the  consciousness  of 
discovery  added  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreating  republicans.  The  rear-guard, 
under  Colonel  Francis,  left  the  mount  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
body  pressed  onward  in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  where,  through  the  enei^y  and 
skill  of  the  officers,  they  were  pretty  well  oi^anized  after  a  halt  of  two  hours.  The  main 
army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  and  the  rear-guard,  with  stragglers 
picked  up  by  the  way,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  and  re- 
mained at  Hubbardton  until  some,  who  were  left  behind,  should  come  up.  Here  a  despe- 
rate, and,  to  the  Americans,  a  disastrous  battle  was  fought  the  next  morning,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  Americans  was  perceived  by  the  British,  General  Fraser 
commenced  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  pickets,  leaving  orders  for  his  brigade  to  foUow.  At 
daylight  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  Ticonderoga,  and  before  sunrise  he  had  passed 
the  bridge  and  Mount  Independence,  and  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  flying  patriots.^  Major- 
general  Beidesel  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  Germans  and  Hessians,  soon  followed  to 
sustain  Fraser,  while  Bui^oyne,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George,  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  bateaux  and  convoy  by  water.  The  Americans  placed  great  reliance 
upon  their  strong  boom  at  Ticonderoga,  and  regarded  pursuit  by  water  as  almost  impossible  ; 
hut  the  boom  and  bridge  were  speedily  cleft  by  the  enemy.  Long  before  noon  a  free  pas- 
sage was  made  for  the  gun-boats  and  frigates,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  crowding  all  sail 
to  overtake  the  American  bateaux.  These,  with  the  baggage  and  stores,  were  all  destroyed 
at  Skenesborough  before  sunset. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,.  without  efibrts  at  defense,  was  loudly  condemned  through- 
out the  country,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  abuse  upon  the  heads  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  for  much  of  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  latter  because  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department.  The  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  upon  Mount  Defiance,  where  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  scarcity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  not  taken 
into  the  account,  and,  consequently,  the  verdict  of  an  excited  public  was  very  unjust  toward 
those  unfortunate  officers.  Washington  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them  both  ;  nor  did 
the  event  destroy  his  confidence  in  their  ability  and  bravery,  yet  he  was  perplexed,'  and 

'  This  waa  the  third  time  in  consecutive  order  that  the  fortress  was  captured  by  an  enemy  to  the  gar- 
riaoo  without  bloodshed,  namely,  in  1759,  by  the  English  under  General  Amherst ;  in  1775,  by  the  New 
Eoglaod  provincials  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  now  (1777)  by  the  British  under  Lieutenant-general 
Borgoyne. 

*  The  chief  thus  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  hearing  of  the  disaster :  "  The  evacuation  of  Ticonder- 
oga and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  in  high  spirits,  healthy, 
veil  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  the  Eastern  militia  were  marching  to  their  succor,  as 
you  mentioDed  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  [June]  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York." 
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clearly  foresaw  that  Bome  other  leader  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  militia  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  in  force  to  oppose  the  progxesi 
of  Burgoyne.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  Congress  to  send  an  **  active,  spirited  offieer- 
to  conduct  and  lead  them  (the  militia)  on."^  But  Congress  went  further.  Unwisely  list^ 
ening  to  and  heeding  the  popular  clamor,  they  suspended  St.  Clair  from  command,  and  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-general  Gates  to  supersede  General  Schuyler.  St.  Clair  did  not  leave  the 
army,  but  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  By  a  general  court-martial,' 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  with  the  highest  honor,  and 
this  decision  was  fully  confirmed  by  Congress  in  December  following.  The  noble  conduct 
of  General  Schuyler  toward  Gates,  and  his  continued  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  hia  country 
alter  suffering  the  injustice  inflicted  by  Congress,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  bear  with  calmness  upon 
the  subject,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  both  generals  were  fully  reinstated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Our  historic  picnic  upcm  the  mountain-top  is  ended,  and,  being  well  rested,  let  us  "  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  descend  to  the  village  of  "Ty,"  by  the  way  of 
the  military  road  which  was  made  impromptu  by  General  Phillips  for  his  cannon,  up  the 
northern  slope  of  Defiance.  Very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now  visible,  and  these  consist  chiefly 
of  a  second  growth  of  timber,  standing  where  the  road  was  cut. 

We  parted  with  our  guide  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Our  boy-driver  and  the  vehicle 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  viUage.  Our  good  tem- 
pers were  not  at  all  improved  when  we  learned  the  fact  that  the  stage  from  Lake  George 
had  passed  nearly  an  hour  before,  and  that  no  conveyance  could  be  procured  until  toward 
evening  to  take  us  to  the  fort,  unless  the  boy,  who  had  not  returned;  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  where  he  had  gone  was  a  mystery.  Dinner  at  the  Pavilion  was  an  event 
only  a  half  hour  in  the  future,  and  two  miles  in  distance  stretched  between  us  and  the  viands. 
So  we  stopped  grumbling,  trudged  on,  and,  whiling  away  the  moments  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  reached  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  take  our  places  at  table,  too  much  heated  and  fatigued, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  set  before  us.  Our  Boston  friends  left  that  aflemoon,  but  we 
tarried  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  we  departed  on  the  Burlington  for  WhitehalL 

The  air  was  cool  and  the  sky  unclouded  when  we  led  Ticonderoga.  The  moon  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  the  outhnes  of  the  romantic  shores  by  which 
we  were  gliding,  so  we  took  seats  upon  the  upper  deck  and  surveyed  the  clear  heavens,  jewel- 
ed with  stars.  The  Pleiades  were  glowing  in  the  southern  sky,  and  beautiful  Orion  was 
^  upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Who  can  look  upward  on  a  clear  night  and  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  worship  stirring  within !  Who  can  contemplate  those  silent  watchers  in  the 
firmament  and  not  feel  the  impulses  of  adoration  ! 

"  I  know  they  mast  be  holy  thingrs 
That  from  a  roof  so  sacred  shine, 
Where  sounds  the  beat  of  angels'  wings, 
And  footsteps  echo  all  divine. 
*  Their  mysteries  I  never  sought, 

Nor  hearken  to  what  science  tells ; 
For  oh,  in  childhood  I  was  taught 
That  Grod  amid  them  dwells.'' 

MiLLKB. 


'  In  his  letter  to  Congress  (from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted),  dated  at  Morristown,  July  10th,  1777, 
Washington  continues,  "  If  General  Arnold  has  settled  his  affairs,  and  can  be  spared  from  Philadelphia,  I 
would  recommend  him  for  this  business,  and  that  he  should  immediately  set  out  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment. He  is  active,  Judicious,  and  brave,  and  an  officer  in  whom  the  mUitia  will  repose  great  oonfldenee. 
Besides  this,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  country,  and  with  the  routes  and  most  important  passes  and 
defiles  in  it.  I  do  not  think  he  can  render  more  signal  services,  or  be  more  usefully  employed  at  this  time, 
than  in  this  way.  I  am  persuaded  his  presence  and  activity  will  animate  the  militia  greatly,  and  spar 
them  on  to  a  becoming  conduct."  Arnold  was  sent  accordingly,  and  his  signal  services  at  Semis's  Heights 
we  have  already  considered. 
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Arrival  at,  Whitehall  or  old  SkenMboroagh.  Birtorlcal  Notice  of  the  Place.  Ci^itaie  of  M^jor  Skene  and  his  Peopla 

JoBt  as  the  day  dawned  tiny  spiral  ooiumns  of  vapor  b^gan  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and 
before  sunrise  we  were  oompletely  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  After  passing  the  bay  south  of 
Mount  Independence,  the  lake  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  channel  is  so  sinuous  that  bur 
vessel  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  the  dense  mist.  At  the  EUxno^  half  a  mile  from  Whiter- 
hall  Landing,  a  rocky  point  containing  "  Putnam's  Ledge''  projects  from  the  west,  and  occa- 
sions such  a  short  and  narrow  turn  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  large  class 
■team-boats  make  their  way  through.  It  can  only  be.  done  by  the  use  of  hawsers  attached: 
to  the  bow  and  stem,  and  this  process  requires  an  annoying  delay.  We  reached  Whitehall, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek,'  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
oomfi>rtable  quarters  at  a  well-conducted  temperance  hotel  near  the  landing.* 

This  is  ancient  Skenesborough,  and  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  during  the; 
wars  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  1745  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Here  armies 
halted,  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  collected  and  distributed.  A  picketed 
Ibrt  was  erected  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  east  of 
Church-street.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Philip  K.  Skene,  an  English  major 
nnder  half  pay,  purchased  several  soldiers'  grants  located  here,  and,  to  make  his  title  secure, 
procured  a  royal  patent.  He  efiected  a  small  settlement  at  this  point,  and  named  it  Skenes- 
borough, which  title  it  bore  until  after  the  Revolution.  He  had  procured  a  second  patent, 
and  became  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised  within. the  present  township  of 
Whitehall,  except  four  thousand  acres  on  its  eastern  border.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
crown,  the  owner  of  black  slaves,  and  was  sometimes  honored  with  the  title  of  governor,  on< 
account  of  having  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
In  addition  to  a  stone  residence,  he  erected  another  stone  edifice,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  for  a  military  garrison  and  depot,  upon  the  spot  used  as  a  garden  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  Wheeler.  Near  the  east  end  was  an  arched  gateway,  the  key-stone  of  which  is  now  in 
the  north  basement  wall  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  bears  the  initials  "P.  K.  S.,"  and  date 
««1770." 

Skenesborough  was  a  point  included  in  the  programme  of  operations  against  Ticonderoga,. 
in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Allen  in  1775.  The  council  held  at  Castleton,  where  Allen 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  resolved  to  send  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Herricki  to, 
surprise  Skenesborough,  capture  the  son  of  the  proprietor  (the  latter  was  then  in  Europe),. 
hia  negroes  and  tenantry,  seize  all  the  boats  and  other  vessels  that  might  be  found  there,  and 
hasten  down  the  lake  with  them  to  Shoreham.  The  surprise  was  so  complete,  that  the  plan. 
was  all  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  Major  Skene  the  younger  was  captured  while  out 
shooting ;  the  twelve  negroes  and  fifty  tenants  were  secured,  and  the  governor's  strong  stone 
buildings  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  captors.  In  the  cellar  of  his  house  was  found  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  the  elder  Skene,  where  it  had  been  preserved  many  years  to  secuif  to 
the  husband  an  annuity  devised  to  her  "  while  she  remained  above  ground  !"     The  Amer- 

^  In  the  older  histories  and  in  the  geographies  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  whole  narrow  part  of  Lake 
Cfaamplain  sooth  of  Ticonderoga  was  called  respectively  Wood  Creek  and  SonUh  River.  For  fifty  ysara 
these  names  for  that  portion  of  the  lake  have  become  obsolete,  and  as  historians  write  for  the  future, '^tfaej^ 
AoM  be  careful  to  note  these  changes,  so  as  not  to  mislead  the  student.  Mr.  Headly  carelessly  observes, 
wben  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  that  **  their  long  procession  of  boats  began  by  moonlight 
to  wind  op  Wood  Creek,"  &c.  Again,  speaking  of  Putnam^s  position  when  he  attacked  the  French  and 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  he  represents  the  place  as  upon  **  Wood  Creek  where  it  falls  into  the  lake."  The 
bet  is,  the  spot  is  upon  the  lake,  aboot  a  mile  below  where  Wood  Creek  proper  **  falls  into  the  lake."  He 
Mjs  again,  **  A  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  entering  the  mouth  of  the  creek."  The 
moath  of  the  creek  being  a  cascade,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  canoes  to  enter  it.  Wood  Creek 
proper  rises  in  French  Pond,  in  Warren  county,  and,  flowing  by  Fort  Anne  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
leoeives  the  waters  of  the  Pawlet,  and  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 

'  Whitehall  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  village.  It  is  within  a  rooky  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  high  emi- 
nence called  Skene^s  Mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Rail-road.  It  has  a  beautiful  agricultural  country  behind  it,  and  the  natural  scenery  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  very  pictoresqoe.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  when  the  whites  first  explored  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  ^aA-cAa-^HO-fui,  which,  literally  interpreted,  is,  "  place  where  dip  fish." 
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icans  buried* the  body  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  schooner  in  the 
harbor,  belonging  to  Skene,  they  sailed  down  the  lake  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham.^ 

A  garrison  was  stationed  at  Skenesborough  in  1776,  and  there  the  yessels  of  the  little  fleet 
which  Arnold  commanded  in  an  action  on  the  lake,  below  Crown  Point,  were  constructed  and 
partially  armed.  The  Americans  strengthened  the  military  works  there,  and  made  it  quite  a 
strong  post.  This  was  the  stipulated  point  for  rendezvous  of  the  army  under  St.  Clair,  on 
its  retreat  from  Ticpnderoga  in  1777.  I  have  already  observed  that  those  who  escaped  by 
water  were  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  and  that  the  flotilla  was  scarcely  moored  at  Skenesbor- 
ough before  the  frigates  appeared  and  attacked  the  galleys.  Two  of  them  were  captured, 
and  the  other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feeble  garrison  at  Skenesborough 
or  by  detachments  from  the  army  retreating  by  land,*  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  oonten- 
tion  with  such  a  force  as  Burgoyne  prissented,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  bateaux,  set 
fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  block-houses,  &c.,  and  fled  toward  the  camp  of 
Greneral  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.'  At  Fort  Anne  they  were  jomed  by  a  few  other  troops 
sent  forward  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  General  Schuyler,  but  it  was  a  feeble  re- 
enforcement,  for  he  had  with  him  at  Fort  Edward  only  about  seven  hundred  Continentals 
and  fifteen  hundred  militia.  The  supplies  which  he  sent  so  reduced  the  ammunition  and 
stores  of  his  garrison,  that  they  were  several  days  without  lead,  except  a  small  quantity 
which  they  received  from  Albany,  and  which  was  obtained  by  stripping  the  windows. 

The  troops  borne  by  the  flotiUa  under  Burgo3nie,  and  those  that  marched  from  Ticonder- 
oga  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  conjoined  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  British  commander 
resolved  to  make  thorough  preparations  for  pushing  forward  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
informed  by  the  people  at  Skenesborough  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  toward  Fort 
Edward.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  forward  on  the 
7th  to  take  post  at  Fort  Anne  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  republicans.  The 
rest  of  the  British  am^iy  were  encamped  at  Skenesborough  and  vicinity, -where  they  remained 
nearly  three  weeks,  while  detachments  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  construct- 
ing new  ones  on  the  way  to  Fort  Anne.  Burgoyne  and  his  stafi*  were  entertained  at  the 
mansion  of  Major  Skene,  whose  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people  caused  him  to 
be  introduced  into  the  military  family  of  the  commander.  He  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition,  but  the  result  proved  otherwise.  He  advised  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Ben- 
nington, and  accompanied  the  enemy  there.  He  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  that  afliiir,  who  made  great  efibrts  to  capture  him  alive.  Four  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  but,  mounting  a  fifth,  he  made  his  escape,  although  the  poor  animal 
fell  and  expired  from  the  efiects  of  a  shot,  afler  carrying  his  rider  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
foes.  Skene  was  with  Burgoyne  when  his  army  surrendered  at  Saratoga.  He  dared  not 
retum  home  under  his  parole,  but  went  to  England.  He  ordered  his  house  to  be  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  state,*  and  soon  ai*ter  the  Revolution  the  name  of  Skenesborough  was  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  that  of  Whitehall  substituted.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  the  Revolution 

'  See  Reverend  Lewis  Kellogg's  Historical  Ditcouru^  Whitehall,  1847. 

"  At  Castleton  St.  Clair  was  iDformed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  by  water,  and,  instead  of  marching 
to  Skenesborough,  he  struck  off  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  fearing  that  he  might  be  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my at  Fort  Anne. 

'  General  Mattoon,  late  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was  a  subaltern  in  the  American  convoy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  there  were  then  only  four  houses  at  Skenesborough,  besides  those  belonging  to  Skene. 
While  he  was  in  one  of  them,  occupied  by  a  French  family,  and  just  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ments, a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy's  fleet  entered,  crushed  the  table,  and  scattered  the  victuals  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  room. — Kellogg^t  Ditcoune,  p.  6. 

*  The  place  was  very  unhealthy  at  that  time.  The  mortality  from  sickness  among  the  troops  stationed 
there  during  the  Revolution  was  fearful ;  and  so  bad  was  the  reputation  of  Whitehall  in  this  particular  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  that,  when  the  lands  of  Skene  were  offered  for  sale,  no  competitor  appeared,  and  29,000 
acres  were  struck  off  at  the  first  offer  of  XI 4  10«.  to  an  agent  of  the  purchasers,  John  Williams,  Joseph 
Stringham,  and  John  Murray. — Kellogg' •  Viscouru,  p.  14. 

A  remarkable  case  of  longevity  occurred  near  Whitehall.     Henry  Francisco,  a  native  of  England,  died 
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ii  now  left  there.  When  another  war  wu  waged  against  iu  by  the'same  enemy,  is  IBIS, 
thU  was  again  the  theater  of  hostile  pnpaiatioiu.  The  block-honte  witbin  the  i^  fort 
wu  repaind,  fiimiBhed  with  artillery,  and  garrisoned  for  the  defense  of  the  place.  Intrench- 
meots  and  a  magazine  were  constructed  on  an  island  &  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  barracks  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Cbuich  Street,  the  remains 
of  which  have  but  recently  been  demoUshed.  The  American  fleet  engaged  in  BvftaBber  ii, 
die  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  with  the  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  that  en-  ^'*- 

gagenient,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Whitehall  soon  after  that  event ;  and  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  vessels  of  both  nations  may  now  be  seen  decaying  together  m  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  &om  the  harbor. 

After  breakfast,  oa  the  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Whitehall,  I  rode  to  Fort  Aime  Aucut  3, 
Village,  eleven  miles  south,  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  the  "Democrat"'^  whose  "^ 
kind  attentioni  and  fiee  communications  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  historical  locali- 
ties in  the  vicinity  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  journey  thitber. 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  situated  Open  a  gently  undulating  plain  near  the  junction  of 
Wood  Creek  and  East  Creek,  and  exhibited  a  charming  picture  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
There  I  tbund  a  venerable  kinsman,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
fifty  years  ago,  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  this  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness.* 
His  dwelling,  store-house,  and  bams  occupy  the  site  of  Fort  Anne,  the  only  traces  of  which 
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Sirs  o>  Post  Amn.' 
are  the  stumps  of  the  strong  pine  pickets  with  which  it  was  stockaded.  It  was  built  by  the 
English,  under  General  Nicholson,  in  1757,  two  years  after  the  construction  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. It  ^s  a  small  fortress,  and  was  never  the  scene  of  any  fierce  hostility.  Although 
ninety  years  had  elapsed  since  its  pickets  were  set  in  the  ground,  what  remained  of  them 
Mv  there  in  Novomber,  IS20,  aged  oae  hundred  and  thirly-ronr  yean.  He  was  present  at  the  oorooa- 
tioo  <£  Qoeen  Anne,  March  8th,  1 702.  He  served  in  the  Prenoh  wan  and  in  the  Rerolalion,  and  lived 
ia  tbu  oonnlry  iwarlj  ninety  jears. 

■  D.  S.  Hurray,  E«q. 

■  William  A.  Moore,  £»{.,  president  of  the  Whitehall  B«nk> 

'  This  Tiew  i«  Trom  the  bridge  which  onMses  Wood  Creek,  looking  soath.  The  distant  boilding  on  the 
right  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Moors.  Nearer  ia  hii  itore-hooM,  and  on  the  left  are  his  oot-hoDsei.  The 
Momps  of  the  pickets  maj  be  traced  [n  a  circular  line  from  his  dwelling  along  the  road  to  the  crook  in  the 
leace,  and  so  on  to  the  bams  sod  in  their  yards. 
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exhibited  but  digfat  tokens  of  decay,  and  -the  odor  of  turpentine  we 
freak  when  one  woe  aplit  u  if  it  had  been  planted  but  a  year  ago. 
^„  ^  About  a  mile  northweitt  of  Fort  Anne  is  the  place  where  a  levere  battle  wa» 
17H.  fought  between  a  corps  of  five  hundred  Rangen,  Engliah  and  prDvinciala,  under  Put- 
nam and  Rogers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  French  and  Indiana,  under  the  famous  par- 
tisan Molang.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  sent  by  Abercrombie  to  watoh  the  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tioonderoga.  Whenpthey  arrived  at  South  Bay,  an  expansion  of  Lake 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  the  two  leaders  separated,  taking  with  them  their  respectire 
diTisions,  but,  being  diaeavered  by  the  watchful  Molsng,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  reunite 
and  return  immediately  to  Fort  Edward.  Their  tioopa  were  marched  in  three  dinsions, 
the  right  commanded  by  Rogers,  the  left  by  Putnam,  and  the  center  by  Captain  Dalzell 
(sometimes  written  D'Ell).  They  halted  at  evening  on  the  border  of  Clear  River,  a  fork 
of  Wood  Creek  before  its  junction  with  East  Creek,  and  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anne.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  lines  were  fiirming,  Major  Kogets,  re^rdless  of  the  teachings  dT 
the  Ranger's  great  virtue,  precaution,  amuaed  himself  by  firing  at  a  target  with  a  British 
officer.  The  sound  reached  the  vigilant  ears  of  Molang  and  his  Indian  allies,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Americans,  were  then  encamped  within  a  mile  of  them.  He  had  been  searching  for 
the  Rangers  to  intercept  them,  and  the  firing  was  a  sure  guide.  His  men  were  posted  io  am- 
bush along  the  paths  which  he  knew  they  must  take,  and  as  the  Americans,  just  at  sunrise, 
emerged  from  a  dense  thicket  into  the  open  woods,  Molang  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them 
with  great  fiiry.  Rogers  seemed  to  be  appalled  by  the  fierce  onslaught  and  fell  back,  but  Put- 
nam and  Dalzell  sustained  their  poattioD 
and  returned  the  fire.  The  conflict  be- 
came desperate.  At  length  Putnam's  fii- 
see  missed  fire  when  the  muzzle  was  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  breast  of  a  giant  savage, 
who  thrust  it  aside  and  fell  upon  the  major 
with  the  fiercenen  of  iv  panther,  made  him 
prisoner,  bound  him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle.  Captain  Dal- 
zell now  assumed  the  command.  The 
provincials  fell  back  a  little,  but,  rallying, 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigor.  The 
tree  to  which  Putnam  was  bound  was 
about  midway  between  the  combatants, 
and  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  hottest 
fire  of  both,  utterly  unable  to  move  body 
□r  limb,  so  firmly  had  the  savage  secured 
him.  Hia  garments  were  riddled  by  bul- 
lets, but  not  one  touched  his  peisoa.  For 
an  hour  he  remained  in  this  horrible  posi- 
tion, until  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, when  he  was  unbound  and  carried 
ofi*  by  his  savage  captors.' 

Wounded,  exhausted,  and  dispirited, 
Putnam  was  forced  to  make  a  weary 
march  over  a  rough  country,  led  on  by 

'  At  ODe  time,  when  llie  provincials  (oU  back,  sjid  the  Indisoa  vers  Dear  him,  a  young  warrior  smased 
hinuelf  bj  trjing  his  skill  in  Ihrowiag  his  tomahawk  as  DeB.r  PalnBm's  hew]  as  possible  withoat  bitting 
him.  When  he  was  tired  of  his  amusement,  a  French  subaltern,  more  sarage  than  the  Indian,  loveled  bJi 
mosket  al  Patnun's  breast,  bal  it  missed  fire.  The  major  claimed  the  consideration  due  to  a  prisoner  of 
war,  bat  (he  barbaroos  Frenohman  was  nnmoved,  and,  after  striking  him  a  violent  blow  upon  his  check 
with  the  bait  end  of  his  mosket,  left  him  lo  die,  as  be  thought. 
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the  Bivag«B,  who  had  tied  cords  m>  tightly  around  bis  wiiats  that  his  hands  were  Bwollen 
■ad  di«adiully  tortured.  He  begged  for  release  either  from  the  pain  or  from  lira.  A  French 
officer  interpoBed  and  unbound  the  cords';  and  just  then  his  captor  came  up,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  atage  humanity,  supplied  him  with  moccasins,  and  exprewed  great  indignation  becauw 
of  the  harsh  treatment  bis  prisoner  bad  endured.  I  s&y  savage  humanity,  for  it  was  prea> 
ent  kindness,  exercised  while  a  dark  and  atiociouB  intention  for  the  future  made  the  Ifldiaq 
complaisant  the  prisoner  was  reserved  for  the  stake,  and  all  those  exquisite  tortures  with 
which  sarage  cruelty  imbittera  the  death  of  its  victims.  Deep  in  the  forest  he  was  stripped 
naked,  and  with  green  withes  was  bound  fast  to  a  sapling.  The  wood  was  piled  high  around 
him,  and  the  wild  death-songs  of  the  Bavnges,  mingled  with  fierce  yells,  were  chanted.  The 
torch  was  applied,  and  the  crackling  flame  began  to  curl  around  the  fagots,  when  a  black 
cloud,  that  for  an  hour  had  been  rising  in  the  west,  poured  down  such  a  Tolnme  of  water 
that  the  flames  were  nearly  extinguished.  But  they  burst  forth  again  in  fiercer  intensity. 
Bud  Putnam  lost  all  hope  of  "iescape,  when  a  French  officer  dashed  through  the  orowd  of 
MTagee,  scattered  the  burning  wood,  and  cut  the  cords  of  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  him- 
selT  Some  relenting  savage  had  told  him  of  the  horrid  orgies  in  the  forest,  and  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  Putnam,  just  in  time  to  save  him.  After  enduiing  much  sufiering,  he  was 
delivered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  and  by  him  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  experienced 
great  Idndnen  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  feUow-prisoner,  through  whose  influence  he 
wu  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  taken  by  Colonel  Btadstreet  at  Fort  Frontenao.' 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Anne  is  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  through  which 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Cbamplain  Canal  flow  and  the  rail-road  is  laid.  Art  has  widened  the 
defile  by  excavation,  and  cultivation  has  swept  away  much  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here 
in  this  rocky  gorge,  then  just  wide  enough  for  the  stream  and  a  narrow  pathway,  a  severe 


B^Tn.v-oiDtn'D 


engsgetnent  eccnTred  between  the  ninth  British  ref^ment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill, 
and  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Colonel  Jioag.  This  officer,  with  about  five  jg,^^ 
hundred  republicans,  principally  of  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  tbe  army,  was  "^■ 
posted  at  Fort  Anne  by  General  Schuyler,  with  directions  to  defend  it.  Warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Long  prepared  not  only  for  defense,  but  to  go-  out  and  meet 
him.  Tbe  Americans  fit  for  duty  were  mustered,  and  early  in  the  maming  they  marched 
up  to  the  southern  edge  of  tbe  defile,     "  At  half  past  ten  in  tbe  morning,"  said  Major 

'  See  Bamphrej'j  smt  Pea.bod;'B  Biographies  of  Fulnam. 

'  Thjj  ikelch  *u  uken  from  the  rail-road,  li>okiDg  north.  The  forest  upon  Ibe  left  is  the  "  thick  vood" 
of  (be  RevoJutioo,  but  od  tbe  right  caltiikted  Hekk  btive  takeD  the  place  of  tbe  forest  to  &  considerable  ez> 
lent.  On  the  right  ia  seen  the  Cbsmplain  Cuial.  here  occupj'ing  tbe  bed  of  Wood  Creek.  The  fence  on 
Ike  left  indioates  tbe  place  of  the  public  road  between  Fort  Anna  and  Whitehall.  When  this  aketoh  was 
Bade  (1B48J  tbe  rail-road  was  unHniabed. 
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Forbes  ia  hit  testimony  on  the  trial  of  Burgoyne,  "  they  attacked  us  in  fropt  with  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fire ;  a  Urge  body  of  Ihem  passed  the  creek  on  the  left,  and  fired  from  a 
thick  wood  across  the  creek  on  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment ;  they  then  began  to  recran 
the  cieek  and  attack  us  in  the  rear '  we  then  found  it  necessary  to  change  our  ground,  to 
prevent  the  regunent  being  surrounded  we  look  post  on  a  high  hill  to  onr  tight.  As  toon 
as  we  had  taken  post  the  enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  attack,  which  continued  upward  of 
two  hours  and  they  certainly  would  have  forced  us,  had  it  not  been  for  some  Indians  that 
amved  and  gave  the  Indian  hoop  which  we  answered  with  three  cheers ;  the  rebels  soon 
alter  that  gave  way  The  major  s  facts  are  correct,  but  his  inferencei  are  wide  of  the 

mark  The  Americans  were  not  frightened  by  the  Indian  war-hoop,  for  it  was  a  somid 
very  familiar  to  their  ears  but  they  gave  way  because  their  ammunition  gave  out.  Had 
Colonel  Long  been  well  supphed  with  powder  and  ball,  the  British  troops  would  have  been 
destroyed  or  made  prisoners  Captain  Montgomery  of  Hill's  regiment,  was  severely  woand- 
ed  and  captured  by  the  Amencans  who  when  they  gave  way,  set  fire  to  Fort  Anne  and 
retreated  to  the  hmdquarters  of  General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward. 

We  returned  to  Whitehall  toward  evenmg      The  ride  was  delightful  through  a  country 
ever-changing  and  picturesque,  par- 
^°*-  ticularly  when  approaching  the  lake. 

^  ^  On  the  left  rise  the  lofty  summits  of 

the  hills  on  Lake  Greorge  ;  on  the 
east  those  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts  ;  and  down  the  lake,  north- 
ward, Mount  Defiance  may  be  plainly 
seen.  After  an  early  evening  meal, 
I  procured  a  water-man  and  his  boat, 
and,  accompanied  by  my  traveling 
companion  and  Mr.  U.,  proceeded  to 
"Put's  Rock,"  near  "  the  Hbow,"  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  South  Bay.'  The  lake  is 
here  very  narrow,  and  the  shores  on  either 
ide  are  abrupt,  rocky,  and  wooded.  It  was 
~^  bout  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of 

Putnam  s  exploit  and  the  deep  shadows  that  gathered  upon 
the  western  shore  where  the  famous  ledge  is  situated,  height- 
ened the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  force 
of  the  historical  associations  whioh  lionize  the  spot.     Upon 
the  rough  ledge  of  rocks  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  Ms- 
or  Putnam  and  fifty  men  boldly  opened  a  musket  battery 
upon  about  five  hundred  French  and  Indian  warriors  under  the 
famous  Molang,  who  were  in  canoes  upon  the  water.*     This 
event  occurred  a  few  days  previous  to  the  unfortunate  battle 

■  Awgoyfu'i  BtaU  of  tht  ExptdiliiM,  &a.,  p.  Bl. 

*  Here  I  will  correct  &  serioos  geographic  error  which  I  find  in  Fesbody's  Lift  of  PtUnam.  He  sajs, 
"  Abercrombie  ordered  Major  Pauani  to  proceed  with  fiftj  men  to  Sooth  Say,  in  Lake  George."  Again, 
"The  delschmeni  marched  to  Wood  Creek,  Dear  the  point  where  il  flows  into  Sooth  Bay."  Sooth  Bay 
is  in  Lake  Champtain,  and  Wood  Creek  does  not  flow  into  it  at  all.  See  note  respecting  Wood  Creek, 
ante,  page  137. 

'  The  view  ia  taken  from  the  Verniont  ahore,  where  rafts  of  timber  and  pilea  of  lomber  (as  seen  on  tha 
left)  betoksn  the  cbief  artiole  of  commerce  here.  The  ledge  of  rocks,  which  rises  about  Tourteen  feet  in 
height,  is  on  the  New  York  side.  From  the  perpendicniar  point,  rugged  and  broken,  there  is  a  gentle  slope 
thickly  covered  with  timber  and  shmbbery,  and  aflbrding  ao  sicellenl  plaoe  for  an  ambascade.  The  siiibII 
trees  in  the  distance  mark  the  poini  at  the  EUKnn,  and  the  hill  beyood  is  a  portion  cS  Skene's  Hoontain, 
which  overlooks  the  harbor  at  Whitehall. 
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near. Fort  Anne,  where  Putnam  was  taken  prisoner.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  also  sent  by 
Abercrpmbie  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  a  station  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Putnam  and  his  fifty  rangers  composed  the  whole  force  at  this  point.  Near  the 
front  of  the  ledge  he  constructed  a  parapet  of  stone,  and  placed  young  pine  trees  before  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  grown  there,  and  completely  hid  the  de- 
fense from  observers  on  the  water  below.  Fifteen  of  his  men,  disabled  by  sickness,  were 
sent  back  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  his  thirty-five  he  resolved  to  attack  what- 
ever force  might  appear  upon  the  lake.  Four  days  he  anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  when  early  one  evenii^  he  was  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  was  leisurely  approaching  from  South  Bay.  It  was  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  from  his  hiding-place  every  movement  of  the  In- 
dians could  be  distinctly  seen.  Putnam  called  in  all  his  sentinels,  and  in  silence  every  man 
was  stationed  where  his  fire  might  be  most  efiective.  Not  a  musket  was  to  be  moved  until 
orders  were  given  by  the  commander.  The  advanced  canoe»  had  passed  the  parapet,  when 
one  of  the  soldiers  hit  his  firelock  against  a  stone.  The  sound  was  caught  by  the  watchful 
ears  of  Molang  and  his. followers.  The  canoes  in  the  van  halted,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
crowded  in  confusion  and  alarm  directly  beneath  the  ledge.  A  brief  consultation  ensued, 
and  then  they  turned  their  prows  back  toward  South  Bay.  As  they  wheeled  the  voice  of 
Putnam  shouted  "  Fire,"  and  with  sure  aim  each  bullet  reached  a  victim.  The  enemy  re- 
tamed  the  fire,  but  without  efiect,  and  for  a  time  the  carnage  produced  by  the  Rangers  was 
dreadful  in  that  dense  mass  upon  the  waters.  Molang  soon  perceived  by  the  firing  that  his 
assailants  were  few,  and  detached  a  portion  of  his  men  to  land  below  and  attack  the  provin- 
cials in  the  rear.  Putnam  had  perceived  this  movement,  and  sent  a  party  of  twelve  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Durkee,  who  easily  repulsed  them  when  they  attempted  to  land.  About 
daybreak  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  actually  debarked  at  a  point  below,  and  was  march- 
ing to  surround  him.  This  fact,  and  the  failure  of  his  ammunition,  warned  him  to  retreat. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  perished  on  that  fatal  night,  while  Putnam  lost  but 
two  men,  who  were  wounded.*  While  retreating.through  the  thick  forest,  an  unexpected 
enemy  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded  only  one  man.  Putnam  instantly  ordered  his  men  to 
charge,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  the  other  leader,  who  cried  out,  '*  Holdj  we  are 
friends  !"  **  Friends  or  foes,''  shouted  Putnam,  "  you  deserve  to  perish  for  doing,  so  little  exe- 
cution with  so  fair  a  shot.'*  The  party  proved  to  be  a  detachment  sent  to  cover  their  retreat. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  twilight  before  I  finished  my  sketch,  but  our  obliging  water- 
man would  not  consent  to  row  us  back  until  we  should  go  to  his  house  near  by  and  see  his 
"  pullet  and  chickens" — ^his  wife  and  children.  His  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of  the*  steep 
Vermont  shore,  completely  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  water,  but  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
His  children  brought  us  fruit,  and  we  were  refreshed  by  draughts  of  water  from  a  mountain 
^ring  close  by,  of  icy  coldness.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  we  v  passed  the  Elbow 
on  our  xetum,  and  by  its  pale  light  we  could  see  the  ribs  and  other  decaying  timber  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Confiance  and  the  American  ship  Saratoga.  The  former  was  sunk  there 
in  1814,  and  the  latter,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a  store-ship,  was  scuttled  by  some 
miscreants  while  her  officers  and  crew  were  at  the  village  participating  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  There  I  met 
that  distinguished  and  venerable  divine.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
charmed  and  edified  by  his  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.*     His  memory  was 


'  These  men,  one  a  provincial,  the  other  an  Indian,  were  placed  ander  an  escort  of  two  others,  and  sent 
toward  the  camp.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  wounded  men  told  the  escort 
to  leave  them  to  their  late,  which  they  did.  When  the  savages  came  up^  the  provincial,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  pat  to  death,  fired  and  killed  three.  He  was  instantly  tomahawked.  The  Indian  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  from  him  Putnam  learned  the  above  facts  when  they  met  some  time  afterward  in  Canada. 

'  Mr.  Pierce  was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  distinctly  remembered  Washington's  visit  to  Boston  in  1 7^9. 
The  cavaksade  halted  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  sit  on  horseback  two 
boon,  while  the  state  authorities  and  the  selectmen  decided  a  point  of  etiquette-— whose  province  it  was  to 
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richly  stored  with  historic  learning,  and.  our  intercourse  was  to  me  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
appendix  to  the  events  and  studies  of  the  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Whitehall  on  the  steamer  Saranac^  and  landed  at  Chip- 
man's  Point,  or  Sholes's  Landing,  the  port  of  Orwell,  and  the  most  eligible  point  whence  to 
reach  the  battle-ground  of  Hubbardton.  The  morning  was  deligbtfiil«  and  the  ride  in  a  light 
wagon,  accompanied  by  the  intelligent  spn  of  Mr.  .Sholes,  pro:ved  to  be  one  of  peculiar  pleas- 
ure. Our  route  was  through  the  pleasant  little  Tillage  of  OnVell,.  fiye  miles  southeast  d* 
the  landing.  There  we  turned  southward,  and  followed  the  mai]pn  of  the  broad  ravine  or 
valley  through  which  the  retreating  Americans  and  pursuing  British  passed  when  St.  Clair 
evacuated  Ticonderoga.  The  road  was  made  very  tortuous  to  avoid  the  high  ridges  and 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  in  all  directions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  ascends 
for  several  miles.  I  never  passed  through,  a  more  picturesque  country.  The  slopes  and 
valleys  were  «miHBg  with  ealtvration,  and  in  every  direction  small  lakes  were  spariding  in 
the  noonday  sun.  Withifi  about  six  iniles  of  the  battle-ground  we  descended  into  a  roman^ 
tic  valley  imbosomed  in  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains.  We  passed  several  snudl  lakes, 
lying  one  below  another^  over  which  arose  rough  and  lofly  precipices,  their  summits  crowned 
with  cedar,  hemlock»  pine,  .and  .spruce.  The  tall  trunks  of  the  pines,  black  and  branchless, 
scathed  by  lightning  and  the  tempest,  arose  above  the  surrounding  forests  like  mighty  senti- 
nels, and  added  much  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From  the  rough  and  oarrow  val- 
ley we  ascended  to  a  high,  roUing  table-land,  well  cultivated  ;  and  upon  the  highest  part  of 
j„iy  7^  this  tract,  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  loftier  hills,  the  battle  of  Hubbardton 
1777.     occurred. 

General  Fraser,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  started  after  the  Americans 
irom  Ticonderoga,  continued  his  pursuit  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  through  the  day, 

^  '  and,  learning  from  some  Tory  scouts  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  he  that  night  upon  their  arms,  to  be  ready  to  push  forward  at  daybreak.  About 
three  in  the  morning  his  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  about  five  o'clock  his  advanced 
scouts  discovered  the  American  sentries,  who  discharged  their  pieces  and  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  which  was  left  behind  by  St.  Clair,  under  the  conomand  of 
^  Colonels  Warner  and  Francis.  Their  place  of  encampment  was  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Hubbardton,  Rutland  county,  near  the  Pitteford  line,  upon  the  farm  of  John  Selleck,^  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  land  is  now  owned 
by  a  son  of  Captain  Barber,  who  was  in  the  engagement.  He  kindly  aooompanied  me  to 
the  spot,  and  pointed  out  the  localities,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  patriotic  father. 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  general  view  of  the  place  of  encampment 
and  the  battle-ground.  When  the  British  advanced  guard  discovered  the  Americana,  they 
were  breakfasting  near  a  dwelling  which  stood  close  by  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  the  two- 
story  building  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  dark  spot  near  the  fence,  seen  between 
the  larger  trees  in  the  foreground  (I  in  the  map  of  the  battle),  marks  the  remains  of  the  cel- 
lar of  the  old  house.  The  road  on  the  right  is  that  leading  toward  Ticonderoga  ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  seen  over  the  orchard  on  the  right,  mark  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 

receive  him.  The  selectmen  carried  the  day.  He  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the  apparent  error  in  the 
registration  of  the  birth  and  christening  of  Dr.  FrankUn.  The  entries  of  both  events  are  upon  the  same 
day,  Sanday,  17th  of  January,  1706.  An  old  man,  who  remembered  the  circorostance  weH,  for  it  oansed 
some  gossip  at  the  time,  told  him  that  Dr.  Franklin's  mother  went  to  church  and  received  the  commaiiioQ 
in  the  morning,  gave  birth  to  her  son  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  child  was  christened. 

'  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  consisted  of  only  two  families.  In 
1775  seven  other  families  joined  them,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Selleck,  and  these  nine  constituted  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  when  the  battle  occurred.  On  the  day  previous  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  u»- 
der  Captain  Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  and  made  prisoners  of  two  farmers  named  Hiokock,  and 
their  families,  and  two  young  men  named  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  They  captured  two  or  three  others,  and 
carried  them  all  off  to  Ticonderoga,  leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themBelves.  The  sorrowing  wives 
and  children  made  a  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Connecticut,  whtoce  they  had  emigrated. 
The  men  remained  prisoners  at  Ticonderoga  (except  two  who  escaped)  until  after  the  surrender  oi  Bur- 
goyne  in  October,  when  that  fortress  was  retaken  by  the  Americans.'-See  ThomptofiCt  Gazettur  of  FWwont. 
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ReInU  hhI  SnUTcniler  of  ColoDsl  Hi 


ing  down  to  the  v^ley  toward  CaBtletoii      The  Urfre  boulder  in  front  U  fomed  by  loc^  tra 


'» 


t  n  an  ot  lie  Britiih 
who  dsco  e  e<1  h  Amer  ca  b  and  t  s  related 
that  he  was  shot  by  a  Bcntinul  before  he  could  leap 
down.  The  range  of  hilU  in  the  dislancc  arc  the  Pitt»- 
ford  Mountains,  over  which  a  portion  of  the  A  mericaJW 
floJ  toward  Rullaiul.  A  Binall  hranoh  of  a  tributary 
of  ("■aslli.'irtii  fri-£>k  riiii^  tlimugh  tli,>  intervale  i>aweaa 
tbe  nieeting-houBe  and  tha  hilia  beyond.  Tbe  botteit 
of  the  fight  occurred  upon  the  dope  between  the  large 
tree  and  tbe  meeting-house.  It  wu  covered  with  ripe  grain  when  I  visited  it,  and 
4he  acbieveineata  of  the  tiller  gathering  his  sheaves  seemed  more  truly  great  than  all 
the  honon  and  renown  which  wholesale  elaughter  ever  procured  for  a  warrior  chieftain. 

It  wa«  an  exceasivelf  hot  morning  in  July  when  the  battle  of  Hubbardton  com-  jg^^jj^ 
menced.  The  American  force  consisted  of  the  three  laments  of  Warner,  Francis,  ^'"^■ 
and  Hale,  and  such  stragglers  from  the  main  army  then  at  Castleton  (six  miles  in  advance) 
tm  had  bean  picked  up  on  the  way.  Tbe  Americans  were  about  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
and  the  British,  under  Fraaer,  about  eight  hundred.  ReideBcl  and  his  Germans  were  still 
in  tbe  rear,  but,  expecting  bis  arrival  every  moment,  Fraaei  b^an  the  attack  at  seven  in 
tbe  morning,  fearing  that  the  Americans  might  escape  if  he  delayed.  The  charge  of  the 
enemy  was  well  received,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously.  Had  Warner  been  well  sustained 
by  the  militia  regiment  under  Colonel  Hale,  he  might  have  secured  a  victory ;  but  that 
officer,  with  his  troops,  fled  toward  Castlelon,  hoping  to  join  the  main  army  there  under  St. 
Clair,  leaving  tbe  commander  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  enemy.  On  the 
way.  Hale  and  his  men  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderable  party  of  British  soldiers,  to  whom  they 
sarrendered,  without  oflering  any  resistance,  although  the  numbers  were  about  equal,'    They 

'  Colooel  mil.  bu  been  «e>erely  oeninred  for  ibb  act  or  apparent  cowardice,  bat  when  ever;  oircam- 
Maara  ii  taken  into  Bocoout,  tbere  is  much  to  induce  a  mitigation  of  blame.  Hiouelf  and  a  large  portion 
of  bis  nea  were  in  feeble  health,  and  quite  unltt  lor  active  Mrvice,  and  his  moTement  was  one  OC  precan 
noD  lalber  than  of  cowardlj  alarm.  Rivals,  soon  after  be  mrrendered,  circalaled  reports  un&vorable  to  bii 
rapatatioo.  On  hearing  oflbem,  be  wrote  to  General  WashingttMi,  asking  bim  (o  obtain  bis  BzofaaDge,  that 
be  mi|^t  Tindicaie  bia  cbaraoter  by  a  conrt-raartiai ;  bat  befers  this  oould  be  accooipliibed  be  died,  while 
a  praooer  oa  L«og  Island,  in  September,  1780. 
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Battle  of  HuMMrdloii. 


DeuhofCotoDclFi 


were  well  stationed  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  to  lodden  and  nnexpeoted  was  the  attack. 


that  no  other  bteaat-woikg  could 
be  thrown  up  than  such  as  a  few 
trees    aSbrded.     For 
I  time  the  conflict 
was  severe,  for  Reide- 
sel  still  did  not  make  his 


ed,  his 

and  ban- 
flying. 
The  firing 
thing  hit 
he  had 
pressed  on  as 
rapidly  as  the 
in^  forest  road 
would  allow.  Hit 
Chaseeun,  under 
Major  Bamer,  were 
immediately  brought 
into  action  in  support  of 
Fraser's  left  flank.  M 
that  moment  the  whole 
British  line  made  a  bayonet 
charge  upon  the  Americans  wifh 
terrible  eflect.  The  latter,  sappos- 
that  the  Germans  in  full  fbr«a  were 
coming  upon  tbem,  broke  and  fled  wit}i  great 
precipitation,  some  over  the  FittsTord  Mountains 
toward  Rutland,  and  others  down  the  valley  toward  Castleton.' 
The  Americans  lost  three  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  in  killed,  woimded,  and 
prisoners.  The  brave  Colonel  Francis  was  slain  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  hit 
regiment,  and  twelve  officers  were  made  prisoners.  The  British  loss  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  among  whom  were  Major  Pratt  and  about  twenty  inferior  officers.*  The 
British  also  captured  about  two  hundred  stand  of  arms. 

When  General  St.  Clair  heard  the  firing  at  Hubbardton,  he  attempted  to  send  a  forc«  te 
the  relief  of  Warner,  but  the  militia  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and  the  regulars  and  oth«i 
were  too  far  on  their  way  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  recalled.  St.  Clair  had  just  learned,  too, 
that  Burgoyne  was  at  Skenesborough,  and  he  hastened  forward  to  join  General  Schuyler, 
which  he  did  on  the  12th,  with  his  troops  worn  down  by  btigue  and  lack  of  pro- 
visions. The  loss  to  the  Americans  by  the  evacuation  of  these  posts  on  the  lak« 
B  ane  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieees  of  canncm  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  unmn- 


Jolj,  1TT7. 


r  TBI  Haf. — A,  advanced  corps  of  Qeneral  Fraaer,  attacked  at  B ;  C,  position  of  tba 
corps  while  [t  wa*  foirriiDK ;  D,  Earl  of  Baloarras  detached  to  cover  the  right  wing ;  E,  the  tod^duJ 
sod  Branswick  company  of  Chosseara  coming  ep  wilh  General  Reidesel;  F,  position  of  the  Americsni 
after  Reidesel  urived.  The  lines  extending  downward  show  the  courBO  of  the  rclreal  of  the  Americsu 
over  the  Pittsford  Monntsins.  H,  position  of  the  British  after  the  SiCtioo ;  I,  hoose  wtaeie  the  wonaded 
were  carried,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  pictnre  on  page  144;  0,  poaitton  of  the  Araeiioaos  pf»- 
vioos  to  the  actioa.  This  map  is  ■  redaced  oopy  of  one  drawn  by  P.  GerUoh,  Burgoyne's  deputy  qnailer- 
muter  general. 

'  Many  of  the  Amerioans,  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  threw  away  thnr  mnskets  to  rid  tiieioselves  cf 
the  enODmbrsoce.  Some  have  been  fonDd,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  woods  on  the  line  of  the  retreaL 
One  of  them,  of  American  manufacture,  is  in  my  possession,  end  dated  1774.  The  bayonet  is  Bxed,  tks 
flint  is  in  the  lock,  and  the  powder  and  bait  are  still  in  the  barret, 

'  The  stetemeDts  concerning  the  loss  in  this  battle  are  verioiis  and  contradictory .  Some  accounts  ny 
that  nearly  six  hnndred,  who  were  woonded,  crawled  00"  into  the  woods  and  died ;  and  other^  again,  pot 
the  American  loss  down  at  less  than  three  hondred.  There  is  a  preponderance  of  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  nnmber  I  have  given,  and  it  is,  donblless,  near  the  tralh. 
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General  SdiayUsr's  Forces  at  Fort  Edward.  ReCam  to  Lake  Champlain.  An  old  Soldier.  Monnt  Independeiicck 

nition  and  stores.  In  every  respect  the  event  was  disastrous,  and,  as  we  liave  seen,  pro^ 
dnced  much  discontent  in  the  army  and  disappointment  throughout  the  country. 
'  Grenend  Schuyler  summoned  the  fragments  of  the  broken  armies  to  his  camp  at  Fort  Ed-* 
ward.  All  united,  numbered  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  this  was  the  whole 
efl^tive  force  opposed  to  the  southward  progress  of  Burgoyne.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  de- 
serted, not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  general 
neither  despaired  nor  remained  idle.  He  kept  his  men  busily  engaged  in  destroying  bridgesi 
felling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches,  and  making  other  obstructions  in  the  forest  paths  firom 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  labor  resulted  in 
greatly  impeding  Burgoyne's  march,  and  in  delaying  his  arrival  upon  the  Hudson.  The 
subsequent  events  connected  with  these  two  armies,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  expedition  of  St.  Leger,  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  order. 

I  lingered  upon  the  battle-ground  in  Hubbardton  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  for  the 
view  from  that  lofty  table-land  is  both  beautiful  and  grand,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
Castleton,  on  the  southwest.  A  broad  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high  hills, 
cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  diversified  by  rich  intervales  covered  with  ripe  harvests  and 
dark  green  com,  spread  out  below  ub,  a  lovely  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  view 
at  its  further  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  high  hills  near  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  lefl  some 
of  the  higher  summits  were  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar  trees.  We  returned  to  Sholes's  by  the 
way  of  Hyde's,  in  Sudbury,  where  we  dined.  As  usual,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  upon 
his  table.  Indeed,  "  a  table  equal  to  Hyde's"  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  of  praise 
among  tourists,  for  it  is  his  justifiable  boast  that  he  spreads  the  choicest  repasts  that  are 
given  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans.  His  beautifully  embowered  mansion  is  near 
the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  by  the  margin  of  a  charming  lake,  on  the  borders  of  a 
rich  valley,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  more  delightful  summer 
retreat  can  not  well  be  imagined.  Our  route  thither  was  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 
Among  the  rugged  hills  we  met  a  venerable,  white-haired  man  leaning  upon  two  canes,  and 
greatly  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years.  I  accosted  him  with  reverence,  and,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  with 
Greneral  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  fort  on  Butt's  Hill  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  known  as  the  battle  of  Quaker  Hill. 

We  arrived  at  Sholes's  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  excellent  host 
and  his  neighbor  and  friend,  living  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  anticipating  my 
wishes,  had  a  skiflT  in  readiness  to  convey  us  across  the  bay  to  visit  that  memorable  spot. 
Although  I  had  ridden  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  storm-clouds  had  been  gathering 
thick  and  fast  for  two  hours,  and  now  threatened  a  speedy  down-pounng,  I  was  too  anxious 
for  the  visit  to  allow  fatigue  or  rain  to  thwart  my  purpose.  Accompanied  by  my  companion 
and  another  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.,  we  pushed  across  the  bay-— five  of  us  in  a 
light  skifi",  and  the  wind  rising — ^to  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  on  its  steep  southern  side. 

We  ascended  by  the  old  road  constructed  in  1776.  The  top  of  the  summit  is  flat  table- 
land, and  afibided  a  very  eligible  site  for  strong  military  works.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Americans  early  in  1776,  when  they  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  barracks,  and 
houses,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  a  recruiting  station 
lor  the  army  of  the  north.*  It  was  heavily  timbered  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  but 
ahnost  aU  the  trees  were  felled  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.     A  second  growth  of  tim- 

*■  Meant  Independence  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Orwell,  in  Vermont,  one  mile  north  ofShoIes^s 
Landing,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  is  arable.  The  troops  rta- 
tioaed  there  in  1776  received  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  DedareUum  of  Independence^  by  the  Conti- 
■aotal  CoDgnm,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  just  after  the  reveille,  on  the 
momiftg  of  the  1 8th  of  July,  that  a  courier  arrived  with  the  glad  tidings ;  and,  by  a  general  order,  a  gain 
day  for  the  soldiers  ensued.  At  sunset  they  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  in  honor  of  the  confederation. 
aad  naraed  the  place  on  which  they  were  eneamped  Mount  Independence,  in  oommemoration  of  the  event. 
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Preient  AppeamiGe  of  Mount  Independence.  Orares  of  Soldieri.  Vandaliam.  Money-^iglBif. 

ber  now  covers  it,  except  where  the  parades  were.  The  trees  are  chiefly  maple,  some  of  them 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  mount,  large 
enough  for  the  extraction  of  sap  for  sugar.  The  young  shoots  never  sprang  up  where  the 
old  parades  were,  and  they  present  bald  spots,  bearing  only  stinted  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  the  Americans  were  diligent  in  fortifying  this 
spot.  They  erected  a  picketed  fort  and  several  batteries,  dug  many  wells,  and  constructed 
nearly  thtee  hundred  houses  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  remains  of  these  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  upon  the  mount ;  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the  hospital,  just  conmienced 
when  the  evacuation  in  1777  took  place,  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid.  Nar- 
row ditches,  indicating  the  line  of  pickets  on  the  north  part  of  the  mount,  and  running  in 
various  directions  and  at  every  angle,  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  remains  of  the  "  horse- 
shoe battery,"  on  the  extreme  north  end,  are  very  prominent.  Near  this  hattery  is  a  flint 
quarry,  which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  used  by  the  Indians,  for  arrow-heads  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  from  the  almost  unshapen  flint  to  the  perfect  weapon,  are  found 
there,  I  was  told,  in  abundance.  Toward  the  close  of  1776  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailed  in 
the  garrison  there,  called  the  *<  camp  distemper,"  and  the  graves  of  the  victims  are  thickly 
strewn  among  the  trees.  At  one  time  the  deaths  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  imr 
possible  to  dig  a  grave  for  each,  and  the  spot  was  shown  .to  me  where  fourteen  bodies  were 
deposited  in  a  single  broad  grave,  about  daylight  one  morning.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
these  mounds  of  the  dead,  scattered  over  the  mount,  there  was  only  one  individualized  by  aa 

inscribed  stone.  The  rude  monument  is  a  rough  limestone, 
and  the  inscription,  "  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,"  appeared  as 
if  carved  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  The  tenant  was  prob- 
ably an  oifioer  of  militia  from  a  town  formerly  named  Stod- 
dard, in  Vermont.  Already  some  Vandal  visitor  had  broken 
off*  a  **  relic"  from  its  diminutive  bulk,  and  ere  this  some  pa- 
triotic antiquary  has  doubtless  slipped  the  whole  stone  into  his 
pocket,  and  secured  a  legacy  of  rare  value  for  his  wondering  children  !  A  propensity  to  i^h 
propriate  to  private  use  a  fragment  of  public  monuments,  and  a  pitiful  ambition,  allied  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  incendiary,  to  associate  one's  name  by  pencil  or  penknife  in- 
scription with  places  of  public  resort,  have  already  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  few  monuments,  and  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Charity,  that  **  oov- 
ereth  the  multitude  of  sins,"  has  not  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  hide  this  iniquity,  for  none 
but  heartless  knaves  or  brainless  fools  would  thus  deface  even  the  meanest  grave-stone  in  a 
church-yard.  Wolfe's  monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  monuments  at  Red 
Bank  and  Paoli,  bear  mournful  testimony  of  this  barbarism  which  is  abroad. 

At  various  times  Mount  Independence,  as  well  as  Crown  Point  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  been  scarred  by  money-diggers.  In  1 8 1 5  a  company 
came  hither  from  Northern  Vermont,  to  search  for  military  treasures  which  wise  seers  and 
the  divining  rod  declared  were  buried  there.  The  chief  of  the  party,  entertaining  misgiv- 
ings on  his  arrival  as  to  the  success  of  money-digging,  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  while  his  more  credulous  companions  were  digging  deep  into  the  mount,  he  was  plowing 
decfp  into  his  land.  He  raised  grain  and  esculent  roots — they  raised  gravel  and  worthless 
clay.  When  their  patience  and  money  were  exhausted,  they  shouldered  .their  picks  and  de- 
parted for  Western  New  York.  He  remained,  became  a  thrifty  farmer,  and,  by  the  unerr- 
ing divining  rod  of  industry,  found  the  treasure.  Credulous  people  still  dig  at  these  locali- 
ties, and  several  pits  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  recently  excavated.* 

^  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  white  wife  of  a  negro  dreaiAed  three  times — the  cabalistic  number — that 
at  a  certain  place  on  Mount  Independence  immense  treasures  were  buried  when  the  Americans  evacoated 
that  post.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  identical  silver  balls  which  calumny  asserted  Burgoyne  fired  into  St. 
Clair's  camp  as  the  price  of  treason.  The  negro  procured  aid,  and  a  pure  white  dog  to  watch  them  while 
digging.  A  moonlight  night  was  the  chosen  time.  The  secret  leaked  into  the  ears  of  some  boys,  and  set 
their  misohievoos  wits  at  work.     A  large  pumpkin  was  emptied  of  its  seeds,  and  staring  eyes,  wide  dob- 
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Darkneae  came  on,  and  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  leaves  before  we  descended  to  the 
ahore ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  upon  the  lake  our  destined  haven  was  invisible. 
The  wind  was  fresh  and  the  waters  rough.  One  of  the  ladies  guided  the  helm,  but  hei 
toigbt  eyes  coold  not  dbcern  the  distant  shore,  and  her  nautical  skill  was  unavailing.  The 
•on  of  Hr.  S.,  anticipating  such  a  dilemma,  discharged  a  sinall  swivel  at  the  landing,  and  by 
it*  beacon  flash  we  were  safely  guided  until  we  came  within  the  rajs  of  the  candles  at  tbe 
boose.      "Wet  and  weary,  we  supped  and  retired  early,  to  resume  our  journey  in  tbe  morning. 


wHk,  and  grinoiDg  teeth  were  oat  out  of  tbe  rind,  and  a  lifcbted  owHlle  was  pUoed  wilhin  tbe  spbere.  This 
hidwos  head,  witb  its  Secy  eyea  and  noatrila,  wu  placed  on  the  capnt  of  a  bald  hoj,  who  msichod  ap  to 
the  pit  where  the  moaey-diggors  vrare  at  work.  Tbe  dog  first  discovered  tbe  grianing  apecter,  and,  with 
B  load  jell,  IcKped  from  the  cavilj  and  rao  for  life.  Tbe  men  followed,  leaving  pick,  spade,  hal,  and  coat 
behind,  quite  sure  that  the  "  gentleman  in  blsck"  was  ctoae  opon  their  heels ;  and  thej  have  ever  since  be- 
btved  that  be  guards  tbe  treasures,  and  soraetitnes  takaa  sn  evening  stroll  on  Mooot  Independence. 

'  Tbia  is  a  view  from  Cbipman's  Point,  or  Sholes's  Landing,  looking  oartb.     The  high  ridge  on  tbe  right, 
in  the  distance,  is  Mount  Independence.     The  bigber  and  more  distant  hill  on  tbe  left,  over  tbe  aedu-,  u 
Mount  DeSaoce,  and  tbe  elevation  bejrond  is  Mount  Hope.     Fort  Ticooderoga  is  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
in  B  line  with  the  highest  pert. 
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CHAPTEB.  VII. 


"The  green  earth  sands  its  inceose  up  from  every  mouatain  Bhrine, 
From  everj  flower  and  dewy  cup  that  greeted  the  sunabiae. 
The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills  hke  Ihe  white  wing  of  prayer; 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills,  as  doing  homage  there. 
The  foreat-topi  are  lowly  cast  o'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  It  prsjerTal  sjHrit  pass'd  on  nature  as  on  meo." 

WaimsE. 

LIGHT  miat  was  upon  the  water  when  we  departed  from  Sholea'B,  bvt 
B  gentle  breeze  swept  it  ofTto  the  hillR  aa  we  turned  the  point  of  Mount 
Independeiice  and  entered  the  broader  expanse  near  Ticonderoga.  We 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  gray  ruins  an  our  boat  aped  by,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  we  landed  at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  where 
the  lake  ia  only  half  a  mile  wide.'  Here  the  French  eetabliehed  their 
first  settlement  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731,  and  oonunenced  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  grains  of  the  country.  They  erected  a  stone  wind-mill  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  garrisaned  and  used  as  a  fort  during  the 
wars  with  the  English  colonies.  When  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  during  fiis  botanical  tour  through  New  York  and 

Canada  in  1749,  visited  this  settlement,  five  or  six  cannons  were  mounted  in  the  mill.     The 

place  was  then  called  Wind-mill  Point.' 

The  same  year  in  which  the  French  settled  at  Chimney  Point,  they  built  a  strong  fort 


upon  the  shore  opposite,  and 
called  it  Fort  St.  Frederic, 
in  honor  of  Frederic  Mau- 
tepas,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Itwasastarwork,  in 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with 
bastions  at  the  angles,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  walled 
in  with  stone.  Katm  says 
there  was  a  considerable  set- 
tlement around  the  fort,  and 
pleasant,  cultivated  gardens 
adorned  the  rude  dwellings. 
There  waa  a  neat  little 
gave  the  name  of  Chimney  Point  to  the  bold  promontory. 

'  Chimney  Point  is  in  Ihe  Boulbwealem  oomer  of  Addison  town,  Vermont,  and  is  the  proper  landing-plaee 
for  those  who  desire  to  visit  (be  rains  of  Crown  Point  fortress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mt«. 

*  From  Ealm's  account  it  appears  probable  that  the  wind-mill  vu  upon  the  shore  opposite,  at  the  pojst 
where  now  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  (be  Ormaditn'  Battiry.  He  says  it  was  "  within  ods 
or  two  musket-shots  oT  Fort  St.  Frederic."  a  fortification  immediately  on  the  shore  opposite  Chimney  PoinL 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  green  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Chimney  Point,  looking  west-sonthwest.  The 
first  land  seen  across  the  lake  is  Crown  Point,  with  the  remaining  barracks  and  other  works  of  the  fortrSM, 
and  the  dwellings  and  outhouses  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  resident  farmer.  Beyond  the  point  is  Bulwaggy  Bay,  a 
broad,  deep  estuary  much  wider  than  the  lake  at  Chimney  Point.  Beyond  the  bay,  and  rising  fnim  its 
western  shore,  is  Bulwaggy  Mountain,  varying  in  perpendicular  height  from  four  to  nine  hundred  feet,  and 
distant  from  tbe  fort  between  coa  and  two  miles.     A  little  to  the  right  of  the  larger  tree  on  the  shore  is  the 


CBimn  FopiT  L< 


church  within  the  ramparts, 
and  every  thing  betokened 
a  smiling  fntnre  for  a  hap- 
py and  prosperous  colony. 
But  the  rude  clangor  of  war 
disturbed  their  repose  a  few 
years  afterward  ;  the  thtm- 
der  of  British  artillery  fright- 
ened them  away,  and  they 
retired  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lake.  For  many  years 
the  chimneys  of  their  desert- 
ed dwellings  on  the  eastern 
shore   were    standing,   and 
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Anzioua  to  leave  in  the  evening  boat  for  Burlington,  we  sent  our  light  baggage  to  the  inn, 
and  immediately  croeaed  ovei  to  Crown  Point  on  a  horae-boat,  the  only  ferry  vetael  there. 
Ur.  Baker,  an  aged  resident  and  farmer  upon  the  point,  kindly  guided  u>  over  the.  remains 
<tf  the  military  works  in  the  vicinity,  where  we  posaed  between  three  and  four  hours.  We 
first  visited  old  Fort  St.  Frederic,  the  senior  fbrtreas  in  chronological  order.  It  is  upon  the 
steep  bank  of  the  lake,  aad  the  remains  of  its  bomb-proof  covered  way,  oven,  aad  magazine 
•an  still  be  traced ;  the  fbrm  of  its  ramparts  is  indicated  by  a  broken  line  of  mounds. 

The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  of  Crown  Point  is  one  mile,  and  the  principal  worka 
aie  upon  its  highest  part,  near  the  northern  end.     The  peninsula  is  made  up  of  dark  lime- 
stone, covered  quite  slightly  with  earth.     This  physical  characteristic  lent  strength  to  the 
post,  fi>T  an  enemy  could  not  approach  it  by  parallels  or  regular  advances,  bnt  must  make  an 
open  assault.      St.  Frederic,  standing  close  by  the  water,  lacked  this  advantage ;  tind  the 
French,  feeling  their  comparative  weakness,  exercised  the  valor  of  prudence,  and  abandoned 
ii  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  provincials  under  General  Amherst,  in  1 759, 
and  retired  to  the  lale  Aux  Noix,'  in  the  Sorel.      The  British  commander  took  im- 
mediate  poaaeasion,  but  the  works  were  so  dilapidated  that,  instead  of  repairing  tl;iem,  he  at 
ooee  began  the  erection  of  a  new  and  extensive  fortress  about  two  hundred  yards  south- 
west ofit,  and  upon 
more  commanding 
'  ground.  The  ram- 

parts were  about 
twenty-five      feet 
thick,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  height, 
of  solid  masonry. 
I  The  curtains  varied  in  length  from  fifty- 
,  two  to  one  hundred  yards,  and  the  whole 
circuit,  measuring  along  the  ramparts, 
and  including  the  bastions,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
yards,  a  trifie  less  than  half  a  mile.     A  broad  ditch  cut  out  of 
solid  limestone  surrounded  it.     The  fragments  taken  from  the  ex- 
cavation were  used  to  construct  the  reveting,  and  the  four  rows 
of  barracks  erected  within.     On  the  north  was  a  gate,  and  from 
the  northeastern  bastion  was  a  covered  way  leading  to  the  lake. 
Within  this  bastion  a  well,  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  nioe- 
ty  feet  deep,  wm  sunk,  from  which  the  garrison  was  supplied  with 
water.     This  fertress  was  never  entirely  finished,  although  the 
British  government  spent  nearly  ten  miUions  of  dollars  upon  it  and 
its  outworks.     Its  0(»utruction  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  de- 
vised by  Pitt  to  crush  French  power  in  America,  and  hence,  for 

ste  of  Fort  Si.  Frederic,  and  at  the  edge  of  tbe  oircle  on  the  lal^  along  the  Nune  shore,  is  the  localitj  of  the 
OmadUrt'  Batttrj.  Tbe  wharf  "od  bridge  in  the  forBgroand  form  the  Meam-bml  nod  ferry  lutdlDg  at 
Chimney  Fiiint.  -  '  This  is  pronomiced  0  Noo.<Ut. 

*  There  were  four  Urge  bnjldinga  lued  for  buraoks  within  the  fort,  the  walla  or  cbinuief  >  of  which  were 
boitt  of  iimeMoae.  One  of  them  has  been  entirelj  remoied,  and  aaother,  two  hnndred  and  eigkty.*evea 
(net  long,  is  almost  demolished.  Portioni  of  it  are  wen  on  the  left,  in  the  loregronnd  of  tha  picture.  The 
valla  of  the  other  two — ooe,  one  hundred  and  ninaty-lwo,  and  the  other  two  huodred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
sad  two  ftoriea  high — are  quite  perfect,  and  one  of  them  was  roored  and  inhabited  until  within  two  or  three 
yean.  At  eaoh  eod,  aod  between  ihaae  barraaki,  are  Men  the  nmaJoa  of  the  ramparta.  The  view  ii  from 
■he  northwestern  angle  of  the  fort,  a  little  aaatb  tk  the  remaioa  of  tbe  western  range  of  harraoka,  and  look- 
ing •ootbeaat.  Tbe  hills  in  ihe  distance  are  ths  Green  Mountains  on  the  left,  and  the  nearer  range  called 
Soaka  Hoontain,  on  tbe  right. 

Explam«ti»n  iftht  ftan. — A,  B,  C,  the  barrack* ,-  D,  the  imJ(  ;  the  black  line  denotes  the  ramparU,  with 
ito  forwptt ;  ibe  white  ^leae  aest  to  it  the  ditch,  and  the  shaded  part  ootaide,  the  (ovcrwf  way,  banjmttt. 
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I   the  B 


xtraordinary  efibrta  n 


this  aa  well  aa  for  every  other  part  of  the  aerrioe  '. 
made   and  pecuniary  means  were  freely  lavished  * 

Amherst  constructed  several  small  vetsels  at  Crown  Point,  and  leaving  a  gamaon  to  de- 
fend the  partly  finished  fort  embarked  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  and  sailed  down  the  lake, 
to  attack  the  French  in  their  new  poeition  m  the  Sorel  Storm  afler  storm  arose  npcm  the 
l^ifVAnd  greatly  endangered  the  safety  of  his  men  and  munitions  in  the  frail  vessels  The 
season  bemg  considerably  advanced  he  abandoned  the  design  and  resolved  not  to  n^  the- 
snow  storms  that  would  soon  ensue  and  the  general  barrennen  of  food  and  forage  that  now 
OctDbna,  prevailed  m  an  enemy  s  country  So  he  returned  to  Crown  Fomt,  and  went  into 
"*        wmter-quartera 

The  works  at  Crown  Pomt  ate  much  better  preserved  than  those  at  Tieonderoga,  and  iha 

present  owner  of  tli» 
y*^  groimd  with  a  reac^n- 

tton  which  bespeaks 
his  taste  and  patriot- 
ism will  not  allow  a 
stone  to  be  removed. 
The  view  here  given 
IS  from  the  parapet 
near  the  end  of  the 
southeastern  range  of 
barraoks  where  the 
flag  staff  wa«  looking 
down  the  take  north- 
weat  At  the  foot  of 
the  hiUs  on  the  lake 
shore  toward  the  lei^ 
IB  Cedar  Pomt  at  the 
entrance  of  Bnlwag- 
gy  Bay  and  a  little 
north  of  it  u  the  vil- 
Cunm  Pomr  l"ge  of  Port  Henry. 

the  location  of  the 
works  of  a  large  iron  company,  composed  chiefly  of  Boetonians.  There  is  a  feiry  between 
this  place  and  Chimney  Point,  the  boats  touohing  at  Crown  Point. 

In  the  gable  wall  of  the  nearest  barracks  in  the  view  are  two  inscribed  stones,  faced  smooth 
where  the  inscriptioa  is  carved.     One  bears  the  initials  "G. 
R.,"  George  B.ox  oi  King  ;  the  rude  form  of  an  anchor,  a  mark 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  placed  upon  her  cannon-balls 
and  other  military  articles  ;  and  the  date  of  the  construction  of 
the  fortress,  ■'  1759."     The  other  stone  has  the  Initial  "G." 
without  the  R.,  the  monogram  of  Amherst,  the  anchor,  and  a 
number  of  rectangular  and  diagonal  lines  of  inexplicable  n 
ing.     The  deep  well,  already  alluded  to,  is  close  by  the  covered 
way  that  leads  to  the  lake,  and  a  few  rods  northeast  from  the     l^^^y^^ 
eastern  range  of  barracks.     It  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  weeds  and  shrubbery  upon  its  margin.     I  was  informed 
that  a  general  impression  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  about  twenty-five  yean  ago,  that  this  deep 
well  was  the  depository  of  vast  treasures,  which  were  oast  into  it  by  the  French  fi>r  oonocal- 


'  For  the  Gsmpai^  of  1759  the  LegUUture  oTNev  York  sulhariKed  the  levy  of  two  ihoiuuid  six  faoml- 
red  Bud  eighty  meo,  and  issued  the  siim  of  five  buodred  Ihoqaond  dollars  In  bills  of  credit,  bearing  inleret), 
and  redeemable  in  1768  by  the  prooeeds  oT  an  aniiDal  tax. 
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fliMTh  for  Tnwim  ia  Iba  Wall.       A  oeMnUe  MaBpy-dltgar.       Capture  of  Cmn  PolDt  br  tba  PaDrioti.       SMh  Wub«. 

raeot  when  they  ibaadoiied  the  fori  in  1759.     Accordingly,  a  stock  company  of  fifty  men, 
wfaoae  capital  was  tabor,  and  whose  dividends  wen  to  be 
*-  -      -j-.^  the  treasure  found,  cleared  the  wdl  of  all  its  rubbish,  in 

search  of  the  gold  and  silver.  One  ti  the  company  fur- 
nished the  whisky  which  was  drunk  db  th«  oecaaion,  and 
agreed  to  wait  for  his  pay  uDtil  the  treasure  was  •ecared' 
The  men  "  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spiritH  down." 
and  befor»  the  work  was  completed  nearly  three  faoga* 
heads  of  alcohol  were  swallowed  by  them.  They  cleared 
and  drained  the  well  t«  ita  rooky  bottom,  and  all  the  metal 
which  they  Ibiind  waa  iron  in  the  form  of  nails,  spikes, 
bolts,  axes,  shovels,  Sce^  The  whisky  and  the  labor 
were  lost  to  the  owners,  but  they  found  the  saying  cor- 
rect, that  "  truth  lies  at  the  bottom,  of  a  well,"  for  they 
discovered,  when,  at  the  bottom,  the  important  truth, 
which  doubtless  taught  them  wisdom,  that  creduhty  is  a 
^'  faithless  though  smiling  friend,  and  a  capricious  and  hard 

Tia  wux.  master  tc  serve.     Money-digging  still  continues  in  tb» 

aeighbothood,  and  several  excavations  within  the  fort  were  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  quits 
ncent  labor  in  that  line. 

Id  1844  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  apparently  between  eighty  and  ninety  yean  oC 
■ge,  leaning  upon  a  stall)  and  accompanied  hy  two  athletic  men,  came  to  the  fort  and  began 
to  dig.  They  were  observed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  ordered  away.  The  old  man  was  urgent  finr 
leave  to  dig,  for  he  had  oome  from  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  very  poor,  knew  flX'' 
aetly  where  the  treasure  was,  as  he  had  assisted  in  concealing  it,  and  asked  but  thirty  min> 
otea  to  finish  his  work.  Mr.  fi.  left  them,  and,  returning  an  hour  afterward,  saw  quite  b- 
deep  hde,  but  no  man  was  near.  .  The  diggera  were  gone,  and  the  impression  is  that  they 
really  "  found  aomething  !"  There  has.  been  a  great  deal  of  money-digging  upon  Snake 
Mountain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  induced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  wonderful  discovery 
<tl  m  crucible  there.  Among  those  rugged  hills  was  doubtless  the  residence  of  "  May  Uartin," 
tha  lovely  heroine  of  the  "  Money-diggers."' 

Crown  Point  reaUiined  in  tha  quiet  possession  of  the  British  from  17S9  until  1775,  wbett 
it  waa  surprised  and  taken  by  a  small  body  of  provineiala  called  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
otutex  Colonel  Seth  Waraer.'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  jact  that  he  attempted  its  cap- 
tore  on  the  tame  day  that  Delaplace  surrendered  Ticonderoga  to  Ethan  All«i,  bat  waa 
tbwuted  and  driven  hack  by  a  storm.  That  was  on  the  1 0th  of  May.  The  attempt 
waa  renewed  on  the  1 2th,  with  sueoeas,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  a  sergeant 
and  eleven  men,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.*  Among  the  spoils  were  %  hund- 
red and  fourteen  cannons,  of  which  only  sixty-one  were  fit  for  service. 

'  See  Thompaoa's  piellj  fiction,  "Mai/  Martin,  or  Iht  Monty-diggrrt."  ' 

'  Seth  Waiuer  was  born  in  Wtradbarj,  Conneotiaat,  abont  1144.  He  moved  to  Bennington,  Vermont, 
in  1773,  and  wa«  noted  for  bis  skill  in  bunting.  He  sud  Ethan  Allan  were  the  leaders  of  Ihe  people  of  the 
Hew  Hampshire  Grants  in  their  aontroveny  witb  New  York,  and  on  the  9th  of  Marob,  1TT4,  the  Legiala* 
tare  ti  the  Utter  province  passed  an  act  of  outlawry  against  Ihem.  After  tbe  captare  of  Tioonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  Continental  Congress,  and  joined  Montgomery 
in  Cansda.  Hi*  regiment  was  discharged  at  St.  John's,  and,  after  tbe  dea^  of  his  general,  he  raised  an- 
odutT  body  of  troops  and  marohed  to  Qeebeo.  He  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Americiuu  from  Caasdn  to 
Tiocodeniga,  w»  with  the  troops  when  they  evacuated  that  post  in  177T,  snd  oorammided  the  rear-gnard 
that  Ibnght  a  severe  battle  at  Habbardttm.  He  was  one  of  General  Starks's  aids  at  tbe  bailie  of  Benning. 
Im,  and  Ihea  joined  the  army  imder  Gates  at  Stillwater.  His  health  soon  tflerward  gave  yta-j,  and  he  died 
at  Woodbury  in  178S,  aged  farty-ooe  years.  The  state  otVermont  gave  hia  widow  and  children  a  valua- 
Ue  tract  of  IbuI. — -fUni'i  Jmtrican  Biography. 

*  On  the  day  when  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga,  be  sent  a  message  to  Captain  Remember  Baiter,  one 
of  bis  ooUeagnea  io  the  violent  boondary  dispctea  between  the  N^  Yorkers  and  the  people  of  tbe  New 
HaoqMhire  GraJile,  to  join  turn  at  tiux  post.     Baker  <ri>eyed  tbe  samnwoa,  and  when  he  was  omning  ny 
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Bxpeditiaofl  of  Allen  tad  Arnold  against  8t  John's.  Pceparations  to  oppose  Qenenl  Carlelon  on  the  Late. 

Arnold  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  14th  about  fifty  men,  who 
had  enlisted  in  compliance  with  his  orders  given  by  the  way  while  hurrying  on  to  Castleton 
to  overtake  Allen,  arrived  from  Skenesborough,  and  brought  with  them  the  schooner  which 
belonged  to  Major  Skene.  He  manned  this  vessel  instantly,  armed  it  with  some  of  the  gam 
taken  at  the  fort,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  There  he  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  the  garrison,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  ;  captured  a  king's 
Aloop  with  seven  men ;  destroyed  five  bateaux ;  seized  fi>ur  others ;  put  on  board  some  d* 
the  valuable  stores  from  the  fort,  and  with  his  prisoners,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  whieh 
had  chopped  around  from  south  to  north  just  as  he  had  secured  his  prizes,  he  returned  to 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  Allen,  with  one  hundred  and  fifl;y  men  in  bateaux,  started  upon  die 
same  expedition,  but  Arnold's  schooner  outsailed  the  flat*boats,  and  Allen  met  him  within 
fifteen  miles  of  St.  John's,  returning  with  his  prizes.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  king's  sloop, 
where  Allen  visited  him,  and,  afler  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the  latter  determ- 
ined to  go  on  to  St.  John's  and  garrison  the  fort  with  about  one  hundred  men.  He  landed 
just  before  night,  marched  about  a  mile  toward  Laprairie,  and  formed  his  men  in  ambush 
to  attack  an  expected  re-enfbrcement  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  approaching 
force  was  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  retired  across  the  river,  where  he  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  two  hundred  men.  He  fled  to  his  boats  and  escaped  to  Ticonder- 
oga, with  a  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.  Thus  within  one  week  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  all  their  dependencies  upon  the  lake,  were  snatched 
from  the  British  by  the  bold  provincials,  without  their  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man ;  and 
their  little  fleet  upon  the  lake,  their  only  strength  left,  was  captured  and  destroyed  in  a  day. 

These  events  aroused  Greneral  Carleton,  the  governor  c^  Canada,  and  a  re-enlbrcement  of 
more  than  four  hundred  British  and  Canadians  was  speedily  sent  to  St.  John's.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  small  water  craft  fix>m  Chambly  and  Montreal,  to  be  armed  and  manned 
at  St.  John's ;  and  other  measures  wero  planned  for  dispatching  a  suflicient  force  np  the  lake 
to  recapturo  Ticoinderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Tidings  of  these  preparations  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Arnold,  and  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  to  sever  his  coimection  with  Allen,  so  ill 
suited  to  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit.  A  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  now  necessary, 
imd,  having  had  some  experience  at  sea  in  earlier  life,  Arnold  assumed  to  be  the  commander 
of  whatever  navy  should  be  fitted  out.  His  assumption  was  not  complained  of,  and  he  pro- 
eeeded  vigorously  in  arming  and  manning  Skene's  schooner,  the  king's  corvette,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  bateaux.  With  these  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  took  post  at  Crown 
Point  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  There  he  organized  his  little  navy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  captain  and  subordinate  officers  for  each  vessel.  He  mounted  six  carriage 
guns  and  twelve  swivels  in  the  sloop,  and  four  carriage  guns  and  eight  swivels  in  the  schooner. 
He  was  also  active  in  sending  ofl*  the  ordnance  firom  Crown  Point  to  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  emissaries  to  Montreal  and  the  Caughnawagas  to  sound  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  actual  force  under  Carleton 
and  the  nature  of  his  preparations.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  June, 
proposing  a  plan  of  operations  whereby,  he  confidently  believed,  the  whole  of  Canada 
might  be  conquered  by  two  thousand  men.  He  asserted  that  persons  in  Montreal  had  agreed 
to  open  the  gates  when  a  strong  Continental  force  should  appear  before  the  city ;  assured 
Congress  that  Carleton  had  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  efiective  men  under  him  ;  and  oflered 
to  lead  the  expedition  and  to  be  responsible  for  consequences.  His  representations  were  donbt- 
lesB  true,  but  Congross  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  an  expedition.  Allen,  in  a  letter 
dated  Crown  Point,  June  2d,  1775,  made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York.     In  the  mean  while  letters  had  been  sent  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  Provincial 

Congress  of  Massachusetts,  complaining  of  Arnold's  arrogant  assumptions,  and  otherwise  dis- 

1 ■ — ■ — — — ■ — — — — — - — - — ■ ' 

the  l&ke  with  his  party,  he  met  two  small  boats  with  British  soldiers,  going  to  St.  John's  with  the  ioteOi- 
genoe  of  the  redaction  of  Ticonderoga,  and  to  solicit  a  re-enforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point.  Ba- 
ker seized  the  boats,  and  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fort  just  in  time  to  join  Warner  in  taking  posses- 
sbn  of  it. — 8parkt^$  Life  of  Ethan  Alien. 
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from  Mmwrhnaetts.  Re-enforoements  for  the  Lake  Forts.  Begimeot  of  Qraen  Mountain  Boji. 

paraging  bis  deeds.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Lake  Cham- 
^in.  Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commandant  of  the  fort  and  commodore  of 
the  nayy,  and,  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  discourse 
to  them  of  his  expected  victories.  The  first  intimation  of  their  errand  aroused  Arnold's  in* 
dignation  ;  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  purport  of  their  commission,  he  wrote  them  a 
ibrmal  letter  of  resignation,  discharged  his  men,  and  retumecj^  to  Cambridge,  uttering  loud 
complaints  of  ill  usage  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  ended  the  naval 
operations  upon  the  lake  in  1775. 

When  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  securely  in  the  power  of  the  provincials,  Col* 
onel  Easton  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  explained  to  the  respective  gov* 
emments  all  the  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  of  these  important  posts.  The 
Massachusetts  Ass^oably  wrote  to  Grovemor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  expressing  their  will« 
ingnesB  to  allow  that  colony  all  the  honor,  and  to  withhold  all  interference  in  future  opera* 
tions  in  that  quarter.  Trumbull  immediately  prepared  to  send  a  re-enibrcement  for  the 
garrisons,  of  four  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  messages  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Con* 
giess,  and,  through  courtesy,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  within  whose  juris* 
diction  the  fortresses  were  situated,  to  ascertain  their  views.  The  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  measures  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  requested  the  Convention  of  New  York 
Ui  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  The  four  hundred  men  were  immediately  sent; 
under  Colonel  Hinman,  who  superseded  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  latter,  with  Warner,  set  off  for  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
pay  for  their  soldiers,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  to  solicit  authority  to  raise  a  new  regi* 
ment  in  Vermont.  The  appearance  of  these  men  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  were  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  make  their  communications  to 
that  body  orally.  Congress  at  once  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  granted  the  soldiers  the  same 
pay  as  was  received  by  those  of  the  Continental  army,  and  recommended  to  the  New  York 
Convention  that,  after  consulting  General  Schuyler,  they  should  *'  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  in  defense  of  America  those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  such  officers  as  the 
said  Green  Mountain  Boys  should  choose."  This  resolution  was  dispatched  to  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  thither  Allen  and  Warner  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience.^  The 
Assembly  resolved  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  consisting  of  seven  companies, 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  in  number,  should  be  raised.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  General  Schuyler,  who  immediately  notified  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  ordered  them  to  raise  the  regiment.  Allen  and  Warner  were  not  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  soon  afterward  they  both  joined  General  Schuyler  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
stationed  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pre-  Aaguat 
paratory  to  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Early  in  September  Generals  Schuyler  and  ^^^ 
Montgomery  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  their  whole  force,  and  appeared 
before  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  general  view  of  afiairs  having 
a  relation  to  the  northern  section  of  operations  at  this  juncture  and  immediately  anteced- 
ent thereto.  ^. 

'  The  Assembly  of  New  York  was  embarrassed  when  Allen  and  Warner  appeared  at  the  door  of  its  hall 
and  asked  for  admission,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Daring  the  then  recent  controversy  of  the  Legislatare 
of  New  York  with  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  these  men  had  been  proclaimed  outlaws,  and 
diat  attainder  had  never  been  wiped  off  by  a  repeal.  There  were  members  of  that  body  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part,  personally,  in  the  controversy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  old  enemies  a  friendly 
greeting.  Their  prejudices,  and  the  scruples  of  others  who  could  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  holding 
poblie  confereoce  with  men  whom  the  law  of  the  land  had  declared  to  be  rioters  and  felona,  produced  a 
strong  oppoaitioD  to  their  admission  to  the  hall.  The  debates  were  becoming  veiy  warm,  when  Captain 
Sean  (the  noted  "  King  Sears'^  moved  that  "  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House.*^  It  was 
earned  by  a  very  large  majorit)r,  as  was  also  a  similar  resolution  in  regard  to  Warner.  Allen  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  bat* 
tthott  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  he  concluded  by  saying,  *^  I  will  be  responsible  that  they  will  reciprocate 
dus  fiivor  by  boldly  hazarding  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  common  cause  of  America.** 
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General  View  of  Aflfaira.  The  **  Cantda  BflL**  Oppodtion  to  It  In  Farliament  Denunciation*  of  1ian4 

The  British  ministry,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  America,,  and  par- 
ficulai^ly  at  the  disaflection  to  the  royal  goYemment  which  was  manifest  in  Canada,  and  ob- 
serving that  all  their  coercive  measures  in  relation  to  Massachusetts  had  thus  far  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  insurgents  in  that  colony,  determined,  in 
1774,  to  try  a  different  policy  with  Canada,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  jjvere  of  French  descent,  and  members  of  the  Romish  commun- 
ion. Those  who  composed  the  most  influential  class  were  of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and 
any  concessions  made  in  favor  of  their  caste  weighed  more  heavily  with  them  than  any  that 
might  be  made  to  the  whole  people,  involving  the  extension  of  the  area  of  political  freedom, 
an  idea  which  was  a  mere  abstraction  to  them.  Religious  concessions  to  the  other  and 
more  ignorant  class  were  a  boon  of  great  value,  and  by  these  means  the  king  and  his  advisen 
determined  to  quiet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Canada.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introdueed 
into  Parliament,  **  For  making  more  efiectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
invested  with  all  powers  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  It  was  provided  that  its  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during  its  pleasure  ;  that  Ca- 
nadian subjects  professing  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  professions,  and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  religion ;  that  the 
French  laws  without  jury  should  be  re-established,'  preserving,  however,  the  English  laws, 
with  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  limits  of  Canada  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole  legion  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  regardless  of  the  just  claims  of  other  colonies  under  old  and  unrepealed  charters.' 
These  hberal  concessions  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  highly  commendable,  had  not 
other  motives  than  a  spirit  of  liberality  manifestly  actuated  ministers.  The  most  obtuse  ob- 
server could  plainly  perceive  their  object  to  be  to  secure  a  strong  footing  north  and  west  of 
the  refractory  colonies,  where  troops  might  be  concentrated  and  munitions  of  war  collected, 
to  be  used  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary,  in  crushing  rebellion  near.  Such  a  design 
was  at  once  charged  upon  ministers  by  the  ever-vigilant  Colonel  Barr6,  on  the  floor  of  Uie 
British  House  of  Commons.  "  A  very  extraordinary  indulgence,"  he  said,  *<  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated  to  gain  the  hearts  and  afiections  of  these 
people.  To  this  I  can  not  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  good  purposes ;  but  if  you  are  about 
to  raise  a  popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time  all  hope  of  peace  in  America 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their  task-masters,  and, 
in  the  end,  their  executioners."  It  was  urged  by  ministers  that  common  justice  demanded 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
Roman  Catholics.*  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
and  others  joined  Colonel  Barr6  in  his  denunciations  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  clauses  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  former  were  considered  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  a  Protestant  government,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  shadowing 
forth  the  ultimate  design  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  subvert  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  make  the  legislators  mere  creatures  of  the  crown.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  Grovemor  of  Canada  was  vested  with  almost  absolute  and  illimitable  power,  and 
permitted  to  be  nearly  as  much  a  despot,  if  he  chose,  as  any  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroys  of 

^  Thomas  and  John  Penn,  son  and  grandson  of  William  Penn,  then  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  entered  a  protest  against  the  boundary  section  of  this  bill,  becaose  it  contemplated  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  territory.  Burke,  who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  also  opposed  this 
section  of  the  bill  for  the  same  reason,  in  behalf  of  his  principal.  The  letter  of  that  statesman  to  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  the  subject  is  published  among  the  Collections  of  th^  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant  of  all  those  which  he  wrote  to  that  body. 

'  Governor  Carleton  asserted,  on  oath,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  that  there  were  then  only  aboat 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Protestants  in  Canada,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 
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South  America.  On  this  point  Lord  Chatham  (WiUian^  Pitt)  was  particularly  eloquent, 
and  he  also  took  ground  against  the  religious  features  of  the  hill,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  Protestaint  faith  and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  The  hill,  however,  with  all  its 
exceptionable  clauses,  was  adopted  by  quite  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2 2d  of  June.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  passed  that  House  without  opposition.  This  bill  is  refer- 
red to  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation"  that 
justified  the  separation  firom  the  parent  country. 

While  this  act,  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  law  authorizing  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  Great  Britain  for  trial, 
were  in  transit  through  Parliament  and  receiving  the  royal  signature,  the  colonists  were  pre- 
pding  to  make  a  successful  resistance  against  further  legislative  encroachments.  Through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1774  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  every  where  active  and  firm,  and  were  constantly  supplied 
with  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  home  government  by  secret  agents  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  people  by  thousands  signed  non-importation  agreements,  and 
otherwise  attested  their  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
press  spoke  out  boldly,  and  orators  no  longer  harangued  in  parables,  but  fearlessly  called 
upon  the  people  to  unite.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  demonstrated  the 
prowess  and  strength  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  they  felt  con- 
fident in  that  strength  against  Britain  herself,  now  that  she,  had  become  the  oppressor  of  her 
children,  if  a  bond  of  union  could  be  made  that  should  cause  all  the  colonies  to  act  in  con- 
cert. A  general  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  convened  in  New  York  in  1765,  was 
thereibre  suggested.  Throughout  the  colonies  the  thought  was  hailed  as  a  happy  one,  and 
soon  was  developed  the  most  energetic  action.  The  Congress  met  in  September,  adopt- 
ed loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  precautionary  measures  respecting  future  aggres- 
sions upon  their  rights.  The  people,  highly  indignant,  every  where  evinced  the  strength  of 
that  feeling  by  open  contenmt  for  all  royal  authority  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
acta  alluded  to  were  denounced  as  "  barbarous  and  bloody,"  the  British  ministry  were  pub« 
liabed  in  the  gazettes,  and  placarded  upon  the  walls  as  papists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  patriots  even  had  the  boldness  to  lampoon  the  king  and  Parliament.  (For 
an  illustration,  see  next  page.) 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1775.  The  events  at 
X^xington  and  Concord  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  indignation  and  rebellion.  As  we  have 
seen,  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  assailed,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  In  June  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  A  Continental  j^^  ^ 
army  was  speedily  organized.  Hope  of  reconciliation  departed.  The  sword  was  ^^^' 
lairly  drawn,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  an  expedition  was  arranged  to  invade  Canada,  for 
which  an  armament  was  collected  at  Ticonderoga.  Such  a  step  seemed  essential  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  to  confirm  the  Canada  patriots  (who  were  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal) in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  by  the  pressure  of  armed  supporters ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  the  strong-hold  of  Quebec  while  its  garrison  was  yet  weak,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Carleton  could  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  it.  That  officer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power  as  governor  of  the  province,  under  the  act  which 
we  have  just  considered  ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  wa^  using  every  means  at  his 
eommand  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebellious  colonists.  Neither 
bribes  nor  promises  were  spared.  The  imperial  government  resolved  to  send  out  fifteen 
thousand  muskets  to  arm  the  French  Catholics,  and  agents  of  the  crown  were  busy  among 
the  Indian  tribes  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  inciting  them  to  an  alliance  with 
the  army  of  the  king. 

Congress  had  already  sent  an  aflectionate  address  **  To  the  oppressed  inhabitants    MftT99, 
of  Canada,"  and  its  efiects  were  so  palpable  to  Governor  Carleton,  that  he  feared      ^^^- 
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na Brillih  GotcrniiHDt  urlcanred.  CuMoo'ionsmp*  toHidiicellic  BLihop  of  Quabea,  Couliwuj aTllH PnMe. 

entire  di«sfl«ction  to  the  royal  government  would  ensue.     The  people  vere  diuppcnnted  m 
the  operation!  of  the  act  of  1774,  and  all  but  the  nobles  regarded  it  as  tyrannical.     Unabk 


ftBPmEftE)CT4T[OII.  ITTi  ^ 


to  make  an  impression  favorable  to  the  king  upon  the  Canadians  by  an  appeal  to  their  loy- 
alty, CailetoD  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  endeavored  to  seduce  Brand, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  from  his  exalted  duties  as  a  Christian  pastor,  to  en- 
gage in  the  low  political  schemes  of  a  party  placeman,  and  publiih  a  raandement,  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  curates  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  also  urged  the  prelate  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists.  But  the  consistent  bishop  refused  to 
exert  his  influence  in  such  a  cause,  and  plainly  told  Carleton  that  such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  few 
priests,  however,  with  the  nobility,  seconded  Carteton's  views,  but  their  influence  was  feeble 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  The  governor  now 
tried  another  scheme,  and  with  better  eflect.  He  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  masses 
by  appeals  to  their  loyalty  or  their  religious  prejudices,  and  he  determined  to  arouse  them  by 


>  Tbe  sbore  engnviag  is  an  exact  «opy,  redaoed,  a(  a  caiicatnre  wbii^h  I  round  in  tlie  pnwcMioo  of  lb« 
MBiaachnsetU  Historical  Sociatj  at  Bmun,  entitled  "  VirUial  RtpritttitaHim."  Oa  tha  hack  of  ii,  apfiar- 
cDilj  in  tbe  band-writing  of  tbe  lime,  is  tbe  foUowing : 

"  A  full  explanation  of  the  within  print. — No.  I  intends  the  E — g  of  G.  B.,  to  whom  ihe  House  c^  Com- 
roona  (4)  gives  tbe  Americans'  money  for  the  use  of  that  veiy  H.  of  C,  and  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
take  away  with  tbe  poirer  of  cannim.  No.  2,  by  a  PreDohman,  signifies  the  tjranny  that  U  intended  for 
Ameiica.  No.  3,  tbe  %are  of  a  Roman  Catbolio  priest  with  his  onioiBx  and  gibbet,  assisting  Geerg*  is 
enforcing  bis  [jmnnical  system  of  civil  and  religious  govemment.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  honest  American  yeo- 
men, who  oppose  an  oaken  staff  lo  G — 's  canooa,  and  determine  they  will  not  be  robbed.  No.  7  is  poor 
Britannia  blindfolded,  falling  into  tbe  bottomleaa  pit  which  her  infamous  nilers  have  prepared  for  tbe  Amer- 
icana. Nos.  8,  9  represent  Bostim  in  flames  and  Qoebec  triumphant,  to  show  tbe  probable  conBeq 
of  submission  to  the  present  wicked  ministerial  system,  that  popery  and  tyranny  will  triumph  over  Ir 
ligion,  virtue,  and  liberty. 

"  N.B.  Perhaps  this  nay  remind  tbe  Boetonians  of  the  invincible  attaobmeat  of  tbe  Numantines*  to  their 
liberty,"  he. 

•  Tit  NuusntliKS  l"'"'-it*^  i  sltj  od  the  banks  of  the  Doam,  In  Spdn.  TwsdIj  jasra  ttuj  wars  haitaffj  bj  As  Bamsna, 
uoUI  U  lesfdi  Ihe  joanger  Bdpki  AfrtcsDH*  entered  tiidr  olij  (one  hoiulred  and  Qui^-diree  jtm  B-C  nd  tmln  ymm  sftar 
the  deatracUon  of  Carthafe).    Tbe  HomanUne^  aeelDi  aQ  hope  lOBei  set  Bre  to  Qudr  eltf  and  perlahed  in  the  Omias  isOh 
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lU^  Bt^tuid  RefHiwl,  baw  nUeiL      Ooi  Dapanaia  fram  Cnm  PdaL      Split  Rock.     War-fout  «■  tbe  BcHiqiul  RIto-J 

^pealiog  to  their  cupidity.  Accordingly,  he  c&uwd  the  dnims  to  bwt  up  for  volunteen  in 
Quebeo,  and  by  ofiera  of  good  pay,  privileges,  nod  bountieB,  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  few, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.'  About  the  iame  time  Colonel  j^,. 
Gdj  Johnson  arrived  at  Montreal  with  a  large  number  of  Indi&n  chiefs  and  warriors  ^""^ 
oS  the  Six  Nations,  who,  despite  their  solemn  promises  of  neutrality,  were  induced  to  join  the 
nldiers  of  the  king.  They  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  in  tbe  presence  of  Carle- 
(OQ,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  serve  him  when  he  should  call. 

A  small  number  of  regular  British  troops,  with  the  volunteers  and  Indians,  composed  the 
balk  of  Carleton's  army  at  the  close  of  tbe  summer  of  1115,  the  time  when  General  Schuy- 
ler wai  preparing,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  for  a  campaign  against  Canada.  We 
thus  come  back  from  our  historic  ramble  to  our  starting-place  at  Crown  Point.  The  ruins 
are  sufficiently  explored ;  let  us  pass  over  to  Chimney  Point  and  dine,  for  the  steamer  will 
non  come  down  the  lake  to  convey  us  to  our  Sabbath  resting-place  at  Burlington. 

We  left  Chimney  Point  in  the  evening,  a  coot,  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  northwest. 
Tbe  western  shaje  is  bold,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  peaks 
■nd  loRy  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  skirt  the  horizon.  Tbe  eastern  margin  is  the 
termination  of  the  pleasant  slopes  and  beautiful  intervales  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  lake,  cultivated  and  wooded  alternately  to  the  water's  verge.  At  dusk  we  reached  the 
famous  Split  Rock.  The  moon  was  shining 
!  brightly  in  the  west,  where  faint  tints  of  day- 
j  light  still  lingered,  and  we  passed  so  near  that 
vc  had  a  fine  view  of  that  geological  wonder, 
t  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  about  thirty 
niles  below  Crown  Point.  Here  is  a  sharp 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  the  point  ol 
which,  containing  about  half  an  acre,  and  eov- 
errd  with  bushes,  is  separated  from  tbe  main  land  by  a  clofl  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  ob- 
•erved  as  a  curiosity  by  the  old  French  explorers.  Soundings  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet  have  been  made  between  tbe  fragment  and  the  main  rock,  without  finding  a  bottom. 
Geologists  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  formed  the  chasm,  some  asoribing  it  to 
«n  earthquake,  and  others  to  the  slow  attrition  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of  the  rock  of 
softer  texture  than  tbe  rest.  A  light-house  stands  nea;  as  a  guide  to  the  navigator,  for  the 
lake  is  only  a  mile  wide  at  this  point.  Here  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Bouquet  River,  eight  miles  above,  it  is  about  five  miles  wide. 

At  the  falls  in  tbe  Bouquet,  two  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Willsborough,  the 
place  where  Burgoyne  eneamped  and  gave  a  war-feast  to  about  four  hundred  Indians  of  tbe 
tribes  of  tbe  Algonquins,  Iroquois,  and  Ottawas,  who,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  joined  him  there.  Both  he  and  Carleton  were  averse  to  the  measure  of  em>  ju„« 
ploying  the  savages  in  the  British  army,  but  tbe  express  instructions  of  ministers  '"^• 
demanded  it,  and  he  dared  not  disobey.*  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he  humanely 
endeavored  to  soflen  their  savage  ferocity  and  restrain  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  blood.  His 
exordium  was  words  of  flattery  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,  faithfulness,  forbearance,  and  loy^- 
klty.  He  then  spoke  of  the  abused  clemency  of  the  king  toward  the  colonies,  and  declared 
to  tits  warrion  their  relief  from  restraint.     "  Go  forth,"  be  said,  "  in  tbe  might  of  your  valor 

'  Tbeir  time  of  serrice  wis  limited  to  tbe  contiDnanoe  of  the  distnrbaiicea ;  each  soldier  was  (o  receive 
IWD  hiudred  acrea  of  Iwid  io  say  prcninca  in  North  AmsriCB  be  migbt  cbooM ;  the  king  paid  hiniseir  the 
swutnmed  deties  epoo  tbe  ■aquuition  of  Uiufa  ;  for  twenlj  yean  new  propneten  were  to  be  exempted 
Eraa  all  contribotioa  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  crown ;  everj  married  aoldier  obtained  other  flflj  aores,  ie  eon- 
adaraliuB  of  hia  wile,  and  fifty  more  for  aooonnt  of  each  of  his  children,  with  the  lame  privilege  and  ex- 
e»ptkPt.  besides  tbe  boonly  of  a  guinea  at  the  time  oT  enlistment. — Botla,  vol.  i.,  p,  2W. 

*  Tbe  emfrioymeiM  oT  Indiaoa  by  the  British  ministry,  in  tbis  csmpeigD,  has  been  excased  opoo  the  lame 
plea,  which  has  wN  lbs  shadow  oT  tmlb,  that,  nnlesa  they  were  thus  employed,  tbe  Araericani  would  have 
□  into  tlMir  servioe. — See  Knigbt'i  Pittoriai  England,  tiA.  v.,  p.  30S. 
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Bpeecfa  oTu  Iroqaoli, 


Bud  your  ci 


Strike  at  the 


1  encmiei  of  Great  Britain  Aod  of  Aii]eric&  ;  diituib- 
ere  of  public  order,  peace,  Mid  happi- 
ness ;  destroyere  of  commerce  ;  pai- 
ricides  of  the  state."  He  told  thea 
that  his  officers  and  men  wo&ld  en- 
deavor to  imitate  theu  example  ia 
peneverance,  enterpriie,  and  ooo- 
stancy,  uid  in  rewBtance  of  hnnger, 
wearinese,  and  pain.  At  the  same 
time  he  exhorted  them  to  listen  it 
his  words,  and  allow  him  to  regulate 
their  passions,  and  to  conform  thai  - 
warfare  to  his,  by  the  rules  of  Euro- 
pean discipline  and  the  dictates  of 
bis  religioa  and  humanity.  He  n- 
minded  them  that  the  king  had  nunj 
faithful  subjects  in  the  proTinc«t, 
and,  tberelbre,  indiscriminate  bntcb- 
ery  of  the  people  might  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  many  friends.  He  then 
charged  them,  in  the,  words  quoted 
from  his  speech  in  the  note  on  ante, 
page  99,  not  to  kill  for  scalps,  or  de- 
stroy life  except  in  open  warfare,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  office  of  um- 
pire on  all  occasions.      When  he  had  finished,  an  old  Iroquois  chief  arqee  and  said  : 

'■  I  stand  up  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  present,  to  assure  our  father  that  we  have  at- 
tentively listened  to  his  discourse.  We  receive  you  as  our  father,  because  when  you  speak 
we  hear  the  voice  of  our  great  fiither  beyond  the  great  lake.  We  rejoice  in  the  approbatioB 
you  have  expressed  of  our  behavior.  We  have  been  tried  and  tempted  by  the  Bostonituis,* 
hnt  we  lov^  our  father,  and  our  hatchets  have  been  sharpened  upon  our  aHections.  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  our  whole  villages  able  to  go  to  war  are  come  forth. 
The  old  and  infirm,  our  infants  and  wives,  alone  remain  at  home.  With  one  common  as- 
sent we  promise  a  constant  obedienee  to  all  you  have  ordered  and  all  you  shall  order ;  and 
may  the  Father  of  Days  give  you  many  and  success."* 

These  promises  were  all  very  fine,  and  Bnrgoyne.  to  bis  sorrow,  had  the  credulity  to  rely 
upon  them.  At  first  the  Indians  were  docile,  but  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  touched  their 
nostrils  their  ferocious  natures  were  aroused,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  British  com- 
mander were  too  irksome  to  be  borne.  Their  faithfulness  disappeared  ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  greatest  need  they  deserted  him,  as  we  have  seen,  by  hundreds,  and  returned  home. 

As  the  lake  widened  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  breeze  freshened  almost  to  a  gale, 
and,  blowing  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  it  rolled  up  such  swells  on  our  track  that  the  veswl 
rocked  half  the  passengers  into  sUent  contemplation  of  the  probability  of  casting-  their  suppet 
to  the  fisbn.  The  beacon  upon  Juniper  Island  was  hailed  with  delight,  for  the  Burlington 
break-water  was  just  ahead.     We  entered  the  harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening, 


BDmoonfi  ADDUtainca  nil  iNinAiia. 


'  The  old  chief  spake  tmly.  They  hsd  been  "  tsmpted  b;  the  Bostonisos,"  but  not  by  the  Boston  pstri- 
ats.  General  Gsf^e,  then  goTemor  of  Massftcboselta,  aod  other  loyalists  in  Boston,  sent  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  in  vsrions  wsjs,  sod  these  were  the  tempters  whioh  the  old  chier  oonfoonded  witb  the  enemies 
of  the  crown.  I  shaJI  b&ve  occasion  hereafier  to  speak  of  Connelly,  one  of  Gage's  emissaries,  who  went 
to  Virginia,  sni),  under  the  anspices  of  Lord  Donmore,  carried  prombes  and  money  to  the  Indians  oo  tbe 
friKilier,  to  instigate  them  to  fall  npon  the  defenseless  repoblioana  of  that  stanch  Whig  state. 

'  So  interpreted  by  Btugo^no  in  his  "  State  of  the  Expedition,"  Ito. 
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Sabbath  Momiag  in  Burliogtoo.  Visit  to  the  Grave  of  Ethan  Alien.  Ira  Allen. 

and  were  sooa  in  comfortable  quarters  at  the  American,  fronting  the  pleasant  square  in  the 
center  of  the  village. 

The  next  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautiful.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  repose  was  upon  the  village,  lake,  and  country.  It  was  our  second  Sabbath  from 
home,  and  never  was  its  rest  more  welcome  and  suggestive  of  gratitude,  for  the  preceding 
week  had  been  to  me  one  of  unceasing  toil,  yet  a  toil  commingled  with  the  most  exalted 
pleasure.  I  had  been  among  scenes  associated  witli  the  noblest  sentiments  of  an  American's 
heart ;  and  when,  mingling  with  the  worshipers  in  St.  PauFs  Church,  the  clear  voice  of 
Bishop  Hopkins  repeated  the  divine  annunciation,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord,"  I  felt 
that  our  own  country,  so  late  a  wilderness  and  abiding-place  for  pagans,  but  now  blooming 
under  the  beneficent  culture  of  free  institutions  that  were  born  amid  the  labor-throes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  special  illustration  of  that  glorious  declaration. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  procured  saddle  horses  and  rode  out  to  the  resting-place  of 
General  Ethan  Allen,  a  burial-ground  embowered 
in  shruhbery,  lying  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Winooski,  and  within  sound  of  its  cas-  *^H&'  '  -'-^  .  .  L 
eades.     It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  '                ^sI^^HBl  ~\SdE.L'  <^>i^'!e^ 


east  from  Burlington,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  that  stands  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  upon  the  western  slope  of  which  is 
the  village.  Allen's  monument  is  a  plain  marble 
slab,  resting  upon  a  granite  foundation,  and  bears  Toa«  of  Ethan  Allen. 

the  following  inscription  :  / 

^  THE 

CORPOREAL  PART 
OF 

General  Ethan  Allen 

RESTS  beneath  THIS  STONE, 

THE  12th  day  of  Feb.,  1789, 

AGED  50  TEARS. 

HIS  SPIRIT  TRIED  THE  MERCIES  OF  HIS  GoD, 

IN  WHOM  ALONE  HE  BELIEVED  AND  STRONGLY  TRUSTED. 

Near  his  are  the  graves  of  his  brother  Ira*  and  several  other  relatives.  The  whole  are  in- 
closed within  a  square  defined  by  a  chain  supported  by  small  granite  obelisks.  A  willow 
drooped  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriot  dead,  and  rose-bushes  clustered  around  the  storm- worn 
monuments.  The  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  and  its  fragrant  exhalations  filled  the  air 
with  such  g^teful  incense,  that  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  spot.  We  galloped  our  horses 
back  to  the  village  in  time  for  breakfast,  delighted  and  profited  by  our  morning's  ride.     Halt- 

'  Iim  Allen  was  bom  in  Salisbury)  Ccmneoticnt,  in  1752.  He  went  to  VermoDt  in  early  life,  and  became 
ooe  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  that  state,  particularly  io  the  controversy  between  Vermont  and  New 
York  respecting  the  territory  called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  be  sided  with  the  crown  and  went  to  Canada.  His  stanch  Whig  brother,  Ethan,  indignant  at  his  choice, 
recommended  the  Vermont  Assembly  to  confiscate  his  brother's  property.  Ira  heard  of  it,  and  challenged 
Ethao  to  fight  a  duel.  Ethan  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  ''  disgraceful  to  fight  a  Tory,'*  and 
so  the  matter  ended.  Ira  finally  became  a  warm  republican,  and  was  active  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Vermont,  and  became  the  first 
Mcretarj  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  treasurer,  member  of  the  council,  and  surveyor  general.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general  of  militia,  and  in  1795  he  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for  the  sup- 
ply of  bis  state.  Returning  with  several  thousand  muskets  and  some  cannon,  he  was  captured  by  an  En- 
glish vessel  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  was  accused  of  supplying  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms.  A 
litigation  for  eight  years,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  the  consequence,  but  a  final  decision  was  in  his 
fiiror.     He  died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7th,  1814,  aged  62  years. 

L 
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BurUDgton  ind  VLcinltT.      Adjueol  LUe  accnsry.      PJacs^rArnolil'iSnt  Ninl  BitUe.       Hlliurj  OpenUoiu  db  dn  L^a, 

ing  near  the  uoivenily  a  few  minutes,  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  which  the  height  com- 
moDtig.  The  Greea  Mountains  stretched  along  the  east ;  the  broken  langes  of  the  Adiron- 
dack, empurpled  by  the  morning'  Bun,  bounded  the  western  horizon  ;  and  below  ue,  skirting 
the  take,  the  pleasant  village  lay  upon  the  slope,  and  stretched  its  lengthening  form  oat  to- 
ward the  rich  fields  that  surrounded  it.  To  the  eye  ofa  wearied  dweller  in  a  dense  city  all  vil- 
lages appear  beautiful  in  summer,  but  Burlington  is  eminently  eo  when  compared  with  othen. 
We  lefl  the  metropolis  of  the  lake  for  Plattsburgh  about  noon.  On  our  left,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  harbor,  were  the  Four  Brothers,  small  islands  swarming  with  water-fowl,  and  the 
bald  point  of  Rock  Dander,  a  solitary  spike  rising,  shrubiees  and  bare,  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  Before  us  spread  out  the  two  Heros  (North  and  South),  green  islandi. 
which  belonged-to  the  Allen  family  during  the  Revolution.  The  first  landing-place  below 
Burlington  is  Port  Kent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  ten  miles  distant.  A  little  below  i« 
Port  Jackson,  nearly  west  of  the  south  end  of  Valcour's  Island.     This  is  an  interesting  por- 

^^„ .- — . — „,  -j_-^— . .. —  -^      tion  of  the  lake  to  the 

;  •■"'''iV^  -_  .    .^-_    _-..^"       SW>--%i  I---, -j^  ^ :- ^  t       American  tourist,  for  it 

:,%-,-        ^  Ae      is  the  place  where  our 

first  naval  battle  with 
Great  Britain  wu 
fought.  This  event 
took  place  October 
the  nth,  1776.  The 
American  flotilla  wu 
commanded  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  tbe 
.         ..,  English  vessels  by  Cap- 

tain Pnngle,  accompanied  by  Governor  Carleton.  In  order  to  a  lucid  ildderstanding  of  tbe 
position  of  afiiuTs  at  that  time,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  connecting  chain  of  eveats 
from  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  General  Schuyler  waa  at  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
preparing  to  invade  Canada,  to  the  meeting  of  the  belligerents  in  question. 

The  forces  under  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of 
SepiBmbft  10,     Congress,  and  in  September  appeared  before  St.  John's,  at  the  Sorel.      Finding 
1^^  the  fort,  as  they  supposed,  too  strong  for  assault,  they  returned  to  and  fortified 

Isle  Aux  Noix.  Schuyler  went  back  to  Tioonderoga  and  hastened  forward  re-enforcements, 
but  was  unable  to  return  on  account  of  sickness.  Montgomery  succeeded  him  in  command. 
He  captured  Fort  St.  John's  and  Fort  Chambly,  and  entered  Montreal  in  triumph.  He 
then  pushed  on  to  Quebec,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  force  under  Arnold,  and  early  in  De- 
cember laid  siege  to  that  city.  After  besieging  it  unsuoceMfully  for  three  weeks,  the  Amer- 
DecemiHi3i,  '^^'^^  commenced  an  assault.  Montgomery  was  killed,  the  Americans  were  re- 
iTi^  pulsed,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners.     Arnold  was  wounded.     He  became 

the  chief  in  command,  and  kept  the  remnaut  of  the  republican  army  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec,  until  the  arrival  of  General  Wooster  early  in  the  spring  and  General  Thomas 
in  May.     General  Carleton  soon  afterward  received  re-enforcements  from  England, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  Americans,  after  retreating  from  post  to  post,  were  driven 
out  of  Canada. 

Not  doubting  that  Carleton  would  follow  up  his  successes  by  providing  water  crafl  upon 
the  lake,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a  council  of  officers,  un- 
der General  Gates,  who  in  the  spring  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northem  army, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  latter  post  and  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  tbe  former.      Accotd- 

'  This  ^etch  was  made  from  Ihe  piiw'i  room  of  the  Bteam-boat  jusl  after  leaving  Port  Jscksoo.  On  the 
leli  is  a  poiDl  of  the  main  land,  and  on  Ihe  right  is  seea  a  portion  of  ya]coui:'s  Island.  The  high  jcround  in 
the  extreme  distance,  an  the  left,  is  Cumberlaod  Head,  and  ^lat  dimly  seen  in  the  cHat«r  ol  tbe  picture  is 
the  Vermont  shore. 
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Excunion  down  the  Lake. 


AppearaDce  of  the  Britiah  Fleet 


PlanoftfaeBattia 


ingly,  General  Sullivan,  who  was  at  Crown  Point,  withdrew  with  his  forces  to  Ticonderoga, 
and  active  measures  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations  were  there  adopted.  Materials 
for  constructing  vessels,  as  well  as  skillful  artisans,  were  scarce.  The  latter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-ports ;  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  that  by  the  middle  of 
August  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  was  in 
leadtness  and  rendezvoused  at  Crown  Point  under  Arnold,  who  received  the  command  of  it 
firom  General  Gates.  The  sloop  carried  twelve  guns,  one  schooner  the  same  number,  the 
others  eight,  and  the  gondolas  three  each.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Arnold  sailed 
down  the  lake,  under  positive  instructions  from  Gates  not  to  pass  beyond  Ide  Auz  Tetes, 
near  what  is  now  called  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  halted  at 
Wind-mill  Point,  four  miles  above  Isle  Aux  Tetes,  to  reconnoiter,  and  anchored  his  vessels 
across  the  lake,  to  prevent  any  boats  of  the  enemy  from  passing  up. 

As  soon  as  Carleton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga,  he 
sent  seven  hundred  men  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  to  construct  a  fleet,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  strong  vessels  were  finished  and  armed  for  duty.  A  radeau  called 
the  Thunderer  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns),  and  twenty-four  gun- 
boats, armed  each  with  a  field  piece  or  carriage  gun,  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Forty  boats 
with  provisions  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Convinced  that  his  position  was  dangerous,  for  the  British  and  Indians  were  collecting  on 
the  shores,  Arnold  fell  back  about  ten  miles  to  Isle  La  Motte,  where  he  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack from  the  main  land.  Here  his  fleet  was  considerably  increased,  and  consisted  of  three 
schooners,  two  sloops,  three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and  twenty-one  gun-boats.  Ignorant 
of  the  real  strength  of  the  armament 
which  he  knew  Carleton  was  prepar-  g  iT^TifTiw 

fJlf  SNORE  (lXHAMPLKHO 


1776. 


ing  at  St.  John's^and  unwilling  to  en 

gage  a  superior  force^on  the  broad  lake,      V^LCOUft  /.  S  THE  W£S 

Arnold  withdrew  his  fleet  still  further 

back,  and  anchored  it  across  the  nar 

low  channel  between  Valcour's  Island 

and  the  western  shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
11  th  of  October  the  British  fleet 
appeared  ofi*  Cumberland  Head,  mov- 
ing up  the  lake,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  swept  around  the  southern  point  of 
Valcour's  Island.  The  enemy's  force 
was  ibrmidable,  for  the  vessels  were 
manned  by  seven  hundred  chosen  sea- 
men. Captain  Pringle  was  commo- 
dore, and  made  the  InflexUde  his  flag- 
ship. Among  the  young  oflScers  in 
the  fleet  was  Edward  Pellew,  after- 
ward Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  En- 
gland's naval  commanders.  The  ac- 
tion began  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  attack  of  the  Carleton  upon  the  American  schooner 
Sjoyal  Savage  and  three  galleys.     The  latter,  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  line,  grounded, 


Explanation  of  ths  Map. — A,  American  fleet  under  Arnold  ;  B,  21  gun-boats;  C,  schooner  Carleton, 
12  six  poanders ;  D,  ship  faiflexible,  18  twelve  poanders ;  £,  anchorage  of  the  British  fleet  during  the  night, 
to  cut  off  the  Americans'  retreat;  F,  radeau  Thunderer,  6  twenty-fonr  poanders  and  12  six  pounders;  6, 
gondola  Lo^al  Convert^  7  nine  pounders;  H,  schooner  Maria^  14  six  ponnders,  wiih  General  Carlet<3n  on 
boanl ;  I,  the  plaqjB  where  the  American  schooner  Rcyal  Savage^  of  8  six  pomiders  and  4  four  pomiders 
faamed.     This  plan  is  copied  from  Bratrier'$  Survey  of  Lake  Champlain,  edition  of  1779. 
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and  was  burned,  but  her  men  were  saved.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress  galley,  and 
conducted  matters  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  skill.  About  one  o'clock  the  engage- 
ment became  general,  and  the  American  vessels,  particularly  the  Congress^  sufiered  severely. 
It  was  hulled  twelve  times,  received  seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  the  main-mast 
was  shattered  in  two  places,  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Arnold  pointed  almost  every  gun  on  his  vessel  with  his  own  hands,'  and  with 
voice  and  gesture  cheered  on  his  men.  In  the  mean  while  the  enemy  landed  a  large  body 
of  Indians  upon  the  island,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  but  with  little  efiect 
The  battle  continued  between  four  and  five  hours,  and  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  sixty  men. 

Night  closed  upon  the  scene,  and  neither  party  were  victors.  The  two  fleets  anchored 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Arnold  held  a  council  with  his  officers,  and  it 
was  determined  to  retire  during  the  night  to  Crown  Point,  for  the  superiority  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  men  composing  the  British  force,  rendered  another  en- 
gagement extremely  hazardous.  Anticipating  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  commander  anchored  his  vessels  in  a  line  extending  across  from  the  island 

to  the  main  land.     A  chilly  north  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  the  afternoon,  and  about 
sunset  dark  clouds  overcast  the  sky.      It  was 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and,  therefore,  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  favored  the  design 
of  Arnold.   '  About  ten  o'clock  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  stiff  north  wind  sailed 
with  his  whole  flotilla,  unobserved,  through 
the  enemy's  lines.     Arnold,  writh  his  crippled 
galley,  brought  up  the  rear.      It  was  a  bold 
movement.     At  daybreak  the  English  watch 
on  deck  looked  with  straining  eyes  for  their 
expected  prey,  but  the  Americans  were  th^ 
at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten  miles  south,  bunly 
engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  repairing  sails. 
The  British  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
both  fleets  during  the  night.      Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  the  enemy's  ves-     October 
sels  were  observed  under  full  sail,  and       ^'*^^ 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Americans.     The 
Congress  galley  (Arnold's  "flag-ship")  and 
the  Washington,  with  four  gondolas,  were  be- 
hind, and  in  a  short  time  the  British  vessels 
Carleton,  Inflexible,  and  Maria  were  along- 
side, pouring  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
The  Washington  soon  struck,  and  General 
Waterbury  the  commander,  and  his  men,  were  made  prisoners.*     The  whole  force  of  the 


*  Sparks^s  Life  of  Arnold. 

'  Among  the  prisoners  was  Joseph  Bettys,  afterward  the  notorious  outlaw  and  bitter  Tory,  better  known 
as  "  Joe  Bettys."  He  was  a  native  of  Saratoga  county,  and  joined  the  Whigs  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  While  a  captive  in  Canada,  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  he  was  induced  to  join  the 
royal  standard,  and  was  made  an  ensign.  He  became  notorious  as  a  spy,  and,  having  been  caught  by  the 
Americans,  he  was  at  one  time  conducted  to  the  gallows.  At  the  instance  of  his  aged  parents,  Washing- 
ton granted  him  a  reprieve  on  condition  of  his  thoroughly  reforming.  But  he  immediately  joined  the  enemy 
again,  and  for  a  long  time  his  cold-blooded  murders,  his  plunder  and  incendiarism  made  him  the  te^r  of 
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attack  now  fell  upon  the  Congress,  but  Arnold  maintained  his  ground  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution  for  four  hours.  The  galley  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  surrounded 
by  seven  sail  of  the  enemy.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  intrepid  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  ]ake,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low  Crown  Point,  and  not  far  from  Panton.  He  ordered  the  marines  to  set  Are  to  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  grounded,  leap  into  the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  their  muskets,  and 
form  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  beach  as  to  guard  the  burning  vessels  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Arnold  remained  in  his  galley  till  driven  ofl*  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last 
man  that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
his  Kttle  flotilla  was  consumed,  and  then,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
marched  ofi*  through  the  woods  toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety. 
The  rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambush  that  waylaid  his  path  an  hour 
ailer  he  passed  by.  Two  schooners,  two  galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  were  at  Crown  Point,  and  Greneral  Waterbury  and  most  of  his  men  arrived  there 
on  parole  the  next  day,  when  all  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ticoiideroga.  General  October  14, 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  for  a  few  days  threatened  Ticon-  ^^^* 
deroga,  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  prudently  withdrew,  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  Canada.*  The  whole  American  loss  in  the  two  actions 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  forty. 

Although  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  disastrous  in  every  par- 
ticnlar,  yet  such  were  the  skill,  bravejy,  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  and  his  men 
against  a  vastly  superior  force,  the  event  was  hailed  as  ominous  of  great  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  when  such  fearful  odds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's  popularity,  so 
justly  gained  at  Quebec,  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  praises. 
Sparks  justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  the  13th,  that 
*<  there  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  action." 

We  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  The  day  was  excess- 
ively warm,  and  I  felt  more  like  lounging  than  rambting.  In  fact,  the  spot  has  no  Revo- 
lutionary history  worth  mentioning,  for  its  existence  as  a  lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness 
is  only  coeval  with  that  of  our  independence.  Count  Vredenburgh,  a  German  nobleman, 
who  married  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  of  England,  obtained  a  grant 
for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he  set- 
tled there.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  and  soon  afterward 
his  splendid  mansion,  which  stood  where  the  Plattsburgh  Hotel  now  is,  and  his  mills,  three 
miles  distant,  were  burned.  He  had  remained  to  look  after  his  property,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered  for  his  riches,  and  his  house  plundered  and  destroyed.  In  1783  some 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  under  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major*general)  Mooers,' 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Hudson  near  Newburgh,  left  Fiihkill  Landing  in  a  boat,  and» 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  landed  and  commenced  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  that  neighborhood,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  present  vil^ 
lage  of  Plattsburgh.  Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others  formed  a  company,  after,  the  war, 
to  purchase  military  land-warrants,  and  they  located  their  lands  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
organized  the  town  of  Plattsburgh  in  1785.     Such  is  its  only  connection  with  the  history 

the  whole  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  At  last  he  was  captured  (1782),  and  was  execnled  as 
a  spy  and  traitor,  at  Albany. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  Carleton  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Arnold  ventared  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  small 
boat.  He  was  seen  and  chased  by  yonng  Pellew  (afterward  Lord  Exmonth),  and  so  rapidly  did  his  pursn> 
ers  gain  apon  him,  that  he  ran  his  boat  ashore  and  leaped  on  land,  leaving  his  stock  and  bnokle  behind  him. 
It  is  said  that  the  stock  and  buckle  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Pellew  family. — See  Ottkr't  Life  of  Admi- 
rml  Vuconami  Exmonth. 

*  Benjtunin  Mooers  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  luilitiu 
in  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  in  1814.  For  thirty  years  he  was  county  treasurer,  and  often  represented  his 
county  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  New  York.     He  died  in  February,  1838. 
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of  our  Revolution.  It  is  a  conspicuous  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  1812,  for  it  is  memorahle  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  severest  en- 
gagements of  that  contest  took  place,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1814,  between  the  combined 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Americans  and  British.  General  Macomb  commanded  the 
land,  and  Commodore  M*Donough  the  naval  forces  of  the  former,  and  Greneral  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Downie*  those  of  the  latter.  The  engagements  on  the  land  and  water  were 
simultaneous,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
successful.  When  the  flag  of  the  British  commodore's  ship  was  struck,  the  enemy  on  land, 
disheartened  and  confused,  retreated  across  the  Saranac,  and  the  carnage  ceased.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  -deserters,  more  than  one  thousand. 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  with  General  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 
who  was  a  volunteer  under  Macomb  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  who,  after  the  military  had  gone  out  on  the  Chazy  road,- 
organized  and  ofiered  their  cervices  to  the  commander-in-chief.  They  were  accepted,  and 
the  brave  youths  were  immediately  armed  with  rifles  and  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of 
Greneral  Mooers.  Only  three  of  the  company  were  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  killed,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  while  occupying  a 
mill  upon  the  Saranac  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  General  Skinner's  beautiful  man- 
sion and  gardens  are  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  from  an  upper  piazza  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  scene  of  the  naval  engagement,  from  Cumberland  Head  on  the  north  to  Valcour's 
Island  on  the  south,  including  in  the  far  distance  eastward  the  blue  lines  of  the  northern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  bay  in  which  the  battle  occurred  is  magnificent,  fringed 
with  deep  forests  and  waving  grain-fields.  A  substantial  stone  break- water  defends  the  har- 
bor firom  the  rude  waves  which  an  easterly  wind  rolls  in,  and  the  village  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  gravelly  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Saranac  River. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Flattsburgh  are  the  remains  of  the  cantonments  and 
breast-works  occupied  by  Macomb  and  his  forces  ;  and  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  General  Skin- 
ner, who  accompanied  me  to  these  relics  of  the  war,  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  relation  to  that  memorable  battle.*  But  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
our  subject,  on  accoimt  of  their  remoteness  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  will  bid  adieu 
to  Flattsburgh,  for  the  evening  is  far  gone,  the  lights  of  the  "  Burlington"  are  sparkling  upon 
the  waters  near  Valcour's  Island,  and  the  coachman  at  the  hotel  front  is  hurrying  us  with 
his  loud  ''All  aboard  !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  passed  the  light  on  Cumberland  Head,'  and  we  reached 

^  Commodore  Downie  was  slain  in  the  battle  and  baried  at  Plattsbargh.     His  sister-in-law,.  Mary  Downie, 
erected  a  plain  monument  to  his  memory  over  his  remains. 

^  General  S.  mentioned  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  naval  engagement  worth  recording. 
He  says  that,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  rounded  Cumberland  Head,  M^Donough  assembled  his  men  on 
board  his  ship  (Saratoga)  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  then  knelt,  and,  in  humble,  fervent  supplication,  com- 
mended himself,  his  men,  and  his  cause  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  he  arose,  the  serenity  of  faith  was 
upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  shed  its  influence  over  his  men.  A  curious  incident  occurred  on  his 
ship  during  the  engagement.  The  hen-coop  was  shot  away,  and  a  cock,  released  from  prison, 
flew  into  the  rigging,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  out  a  lusty  defiance  to  the  enemy's  guns. 
There  he  remained,  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  until  the  engagement  ceased.  The  seamen 
regarded  the  event  as  encouraging,  and  fought  like  tigers  while  the  cock  cheered  them  on.  A 
notice  of  a  relic  of  Washington,  in  the  possession  of  General  S.,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
It  is  a  pouch  and  pnfi'-ball,  for  hair-powder,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  sevenU  years.  It  is 
made  of  buckskin,  and  is  aboot  twelve  inches  long.  The  pufi*  is  made  of  cotton  yarn.  Mr. 
Gray,  who  was  a  number  of  years  sherifl*  of  Clinton  county,  readily  recognized  it  as  the  one 
used  by  himself  in  powdering  Washington's  hair,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral in  the  capacity  of  body  servant.  When  La  Fayette  was  at  Burlington,  in  1824,  Mr.  Gray 
went  op  to  see  him,  and  the  veteran  remembered  him  as  the  ^^  boy  Gray*'  in  Washington's 
military  tamiiy. 

'  On  this  point  is  situated  the  farm  presented  to  Commodore  M^Donough  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont. 
The  point  is  connected  with  Grand  Island,  or  North  Hero  (the  largest  island  in  the  lake),  by  a  ferry. 
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Kouse'a  Potnt,  the  last  landiug-plaee  on  the  lake  within  •'  the  States,"  between  one  and  two 
im  the  nioniing,  where  we  remained  until  daylight,  for  the  channel  here,  dou-n  the  outlet  of 
tbe  Uke,  ia  bo  narrow  and  Einnous  that  the  navigation  is  difiicult  in  the  night.  On  a  law 
point  a  little  northward  of  the  landing  the  United  States  government  commenced  building  a 
fort  in  1815,  and,  after  expending  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  wasBritish  soil.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  bo  remained  until  the  con- 
elosion  of  the  treaty  formed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  in  1842,  when  the 
territorial  line  was  run  a  little  north  of  the  fort.      It  is  now  in  course  of  completion. 

Tbe  morning  on  which  we  left  Rouse's  Point  was  clear  and  calm.  A  slight  ^ufuh  ^ 
mirt  lay  upon  the  water,  and  over  the  flat  shores  of  tbe  Kicheiieu  or  Sorel  River,  '***• 
irhich  we  had  entered,  a  thin  vapor,  like  a  gauze  veil,  was  spread  out.  We  watched  with 
interest  for  the  line  of  separation  between  tbe  territories.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  vhen  we  crossed  it,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  and  so  became  "  foreign- 
ers." A  brood  stripe  like  a  meadow-swathe,  running  east  and  west,  cut  in  the  dwarf  forest 
Dpon  either  side,  denotes  the  landmark  of  dominion,  and  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  we  passed  from  the  waters  of  our  republic  to  those  of  the  British  realm.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  landing-place  on  Isle  Aux  Noix,  a  small  low  island  in  the  Sorel,  strongly 
finlified  by  the  British  as  one  of  their  most  important  outposts  in  tbe  direction  of  the  United 
States.  This  island  is  alt  clustered  with  historic  associations.  While  the  fussy  custom-house 
officer  and  his  attendants  are  boarding  our  boat,  let  us  look  into  the  mirror  of  retrospection. 

When  the  Fieneb  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  was  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Gen- 
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era!  Amlifrst,  in  l?.")',),  Ihc  praple  tii-'J  down  the  lake,  and,  landing 
upon  this  island,  fortilicd  it,      Thi^  walnut  and  Jmzel  abouudi-d  there, 
-   '-         ,  and  they  gave  it  a  name  significant  of  this  fact.      Commanding,  as 

it  does,  completely  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  importance  of 
its  position,  in  a  military  view,  was  at  once  appreciated.  But  the  French  held  possession 
only  a  few  months,  for  in  the  spring  of  1760  they  were  driven  from  it  by  Amherst  in  his 
inarch  toward  Montreal.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  17G3,  the  necessity  for  a  garrison 
upon  Ide  Aux  Naix  no  longer  existed,  and  tbe  foitificatioas  were  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Americana,  under  General  Schuy- 
ler. With  a  considerable  force,  destined  to  invade  Canada,  he  sailed  down  the  lake  and  ap- 
peared before  St.  John's,  Informed  that  the  garrison  there  was  too  strong  for  Bepi™>»r«, 
him,  be  returned  to  Ide  Aux  Noix  and  fortified  it.  From  this  post  he  sent  out  '^^' 
a  declaration  among  the  Canadians,  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that 
■be  Americans  intended  to  act  only  against  the  British  forts,  and  not  to  interfere  vrith  the 
people  or  their  religion. 

'  The  sketob  was  made  from  the  pilot's  room  or  the  steuD-boai,  abont  half  a  mile  above  the  iaiand,  look- 
up MM-DOTtbeaat.  The  landing  is  a  little  beyiHid  Ike  trees  on  tbe  right,  where  sentinels  are  staiioned. 
The  island  ii  small,  and  wholly  occupied  by  the  mililaij  works.  A  broad  fen  extcnils  Ronie  distance  from 
the  Durtbera  side,  and  tbe  wild  ducks  that  gather  there  aflbrd  fine  amusement  for  sportsmen  during  Ihc 
kmiing  sesaoD. 
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Early  in  October  the  Americans,  under  General  Montgomery  (Schuyler  being  ill),  left 
the  island  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  whence  they  marched  victoriously  to  Quebec.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  no  permanent  garrison  was  established  there,  but 
the  island  was  the  halting-place  for  the  troops  of  both  parties  when  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake.  It  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Vermont  and  British  officers,  which  were  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  former  as  to  keep 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men  quite  inactive  on  our  northern  frontier  for  about  three 
years. ^     The  British  strongly  fortified  it  in  1 8 1 3,  and  it  has  been  constantly  garrisoned  since. 

We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  custom-house  officer,  who  was  re- 
ceived on  board  at  Ide  Aux  Naix.  The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  vexatious,  and  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  legal  form  than  induced  by  a  desire  or  expectation  of  detecting  cod- 
traband  articles.  In  fact,  the  polite  government  functionary  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in 
mere  assertions,  and  to  rely  more  upon  physiognomy  than  personal  inspection  of  the  luggage 
for  assurance  that  her  majesty's  revenue  laws  were  inviolate.  He  looked  every  trunk-owner 
full  in  the  face  when  he  queried  about  the  nature  of  his  baggage,  and  only  two  persons  were 
obliged  to  produce  their  keys  for  his  satisfaction.  Our  trunk  was  of  prodigious  size  and  weight, 
and  made  him  very  properly  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  that  its  contents  were 
only  articles  for  personal  use.  A  descendant  of  Abraham  at  my  elbow,  with  nothing  bnt  a 
rotund  bandana  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  my  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  for  while  the 
officer  was  making  him  untie  its  hard  knots,  he  ordered  my  luggage  to  pass.  I  was  told  that 
the  word  of  a  poor  Jew  is  never  believed  by  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  who  "  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  customs  ;"  but  in  this  instance  his  incredulity  was  rebuked,  for  the  Israelite's  bundle 
contained  nothing  but  a  tolerably  clean  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  small  Hebrew  Bible.     At  eight 

'  In  1779-80  the  partial  dismemberment  of  Vermont  and  its  connection  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire produced  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  former  demanded  of  Congress  the  en- 
tire separation  of  that  state  from  the  other  states,  and  its  admission  into  the  confederacy  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality.  The  disputes  ran  high,  and  the  British  entertained  hopes  that  Vermont  would  be  so  far 
alieniited  from  the  rebel  cause,  by  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be  induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen 
from  New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  not  answered,  and  in  February,  1781, 
he  wrote  another,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  first.  These  letters  were  shown  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  a 
few  others,  and  they  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  Vermont.  AUcn  sent 
both  letters  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that  body,  urging  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  his 
state.  He  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  ^^  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States ;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large.*'* 
In  the  mean  while,  some  British  scouting  parties  had  captured  some  Vermonters,  and  Governor  Chittenden 
sent  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Dundas  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  met  upon 
hk  Aux  Noix,  and  there  Dundas,  under  the  direction  of  General  Haldimand,  made  verbal  overtures  simi- 
lar to  the  written  ones  of  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen.  The  proposals  of  the  British  officers  were  received  by 
Allen  with  apparent  favor.  Haldimand  and  Dundas  were  delighted  with  their  skill  in  diplomacy,  and  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Allen  not  to  allow  hostilities  on  the  Vermont  frontier  until  after  the  next  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature.  The  British  force,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  kept  inactive. 
These  negotiations  with  the  enemy  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  fears  of  Congress ;  yet  with 
such  consummate  skill  did  Allen  manage  the  afiiiir,  that  when  he  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  where  British  emissaries  as  well  as  ardent  Whigs  were  in  waiting,  he  satisfied 
both  parties.  Soon  afterward  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intercepted 
and  sent  to  Congress.  It  contained  so  much  evidence  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  leading  men  in  Ver- 
mont, that  Congress  felt  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  thus  retain  her  in  the 
Union.  Peace  soon  afterward  ensued,  and  Vermont  was  one  of  the  United  States  included  in  the  treaty. 
How  far  the  designs  of  the  Aliens,  of  Chittenden,  the  Fays,  and  others,  were  reaUy  treasonable,  or  were 
measures  of  policy  to  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  prevent  hostilities  upon  their  weak  frontier,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined.  The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  nue  rather  than  the  trecuon.  At  any  rate,  Ihey 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  wrong  intentions. 

*  A  coDTentioQ,  held  at  Weatxniniter  on  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  declared  "That  the  district  and  territory  comprebrnding 
and  usunlly  known  by  the  name  and  description  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  of  right  ought  to  be  and  is  dcclan^d  forever  here- 
after to  be  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction  or  state,  to  be  forever  hereafter  called,  known,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vxbmont."— Sec  SUtdt^t  StaU  Papers,  p.  70. 
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o'dock  my  companion  and  our  luggage  proceeded  by  rail-road  by  way  of  La  Prairie  to  Mont- 
real, while  I  prepared  to  journey  to  the  same  city  in  a  light  wagon  by  way  of  Chambly  and 
Longueuil. 

St.  John's  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sorel,  at  the  termination  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids.  It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  frontier  town  since  the  Revolution,  al- 
though its  growth  has  been  slow,  the  population  now  amounting  to  not  qyite  four  thou- 
sand.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly  flat,  and  there  is  no 
place  whence  the  town  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  little  south  of  the  village,  and  directly 
upon  the  shore,  is  a  strong  military  establishment,  garrisoned,  when  we  visited  it,  by  three 
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companies  of  Highland  infantry.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  young  gentleman  of  the 
village  as  guide,  I  visited  all  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We  crossed  the 
deep,  sluggish  river  in  a  light  zinc  shallop,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  long  bridge*  which  connects  St.  John's  with  St.  Athenaise  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  the  steep  roof  and  lofty  glittering  spire  of  the  French  church  towered  above 
the  trees.*  After  visiting  the  renmins  of  Montgomery's  block-house,  we  recrossed  the  river 
and  rambled  among  the  high  mounds  which  compose  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  St.  John's.  -  They 
occupy  a  broad  area  in  the  open  fields  behind  the  present  military  works.  The  embank- 
ments, covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  averaged  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  considerable  water  in  it.  We  lingered  half  an  hour  to  view 
a  drill  of  the  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  the  village  to  prepare  for  a  pleasant  ride  to 
Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Military  works  were  thrown  up  at  St.  John's  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  in  1758, 
and  these  wero  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Governor  Carleton  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolution.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  organized  American  flotilla,  under  Arnold, 
made  a  regular  assault  upon  British  vessels  and  fortifications,  and  aroused  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Hero  too  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  regular  siege  of  a  British  fort  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Americans,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  sailed  down  the  Richelieu 
and  appeared  before  St.  John's.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  £nglish  garrison  when  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  without  efl^ct.  They  landed  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort,  and,  while  marching  slowly  toward  the  outworks,  a  small  party  of  Indians  attacked 
them  and  produced  some  confusion.  In  the  evening  General  Schuyler  was  informed,  by  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  and  intelligent,  that,  with  the  exception  of  only  fifty  men 
retained  in  Montreal  by  General  Carleton,  the  whole  regular  British  foroe  in  Canada  was 
in  the  garrison  at  St.  John's  ;  that  this  and  the  fort  at  Chambly  were  strongly  fortified  and 
well  supphed ;  that  one  hundred  Indians  were  in  the  fort  at  St.  John's,  and  that  another 
lai^  body,  under  Colonel  John  Johnson,  was  hovering  near  ;  that  a  sixteen  gun  vessel  was 

^  This  view  is  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  a  block-house  erected  by  Mont- 
gomery when  he  besieged  the  fort  in  1 775.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  fort,  which  incloses  the  Aiagazine ; 
in  the  center  is  the  bailding  occupied  by  the  officers,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 
The  large  bailding  on  the  left  is  the  hospital,  and  the  smaller  one  still  further  left  is  the  dead-house.  The 
river  here  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  present  military  works  are  upon  the  site  of  those  of  the 
Revolution. 

*  It  was  built  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Jones,  the  proprietor,  and  is  called  Joneses  Bridge. 

'  This  spacious  church  was  not  finished.  The  old  one,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  undisturbed  within 
the  new  one,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  the  completion  of  the  exterior  of  the  present  edifice. 
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about  ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  St.  John's  ;  and  that  not  a  single  Canadian  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  insurgent  standard.  The  informer  was  doubtless  an  enemy  to  the  Americans, 
for  his  assertions  were  afterward  proved  to  be  untrue.  General  Schuyler,  however,  gave 
credence  to  them,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Me  Auz  Noix,  where  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  army  in  charge  of  Montgomery,  and  retire  to  the  healthier  post  of  Tioonderoga. 
Thence  he  soon  went  to  Albany,  and,  his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  was  active  in 
forwarding  re-enforcements  to  Isle  Aux  Noix. 

Montgomery,  with  more  impetuosity  and  less  caution  than  Schuyler,  determined  to  piuh 
forward  at  once,  for  the  season  was  near  when  military  operations  there  would  be  difficult. 
About  this  time  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  a  re-enforcement  arrived,  and  he  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  invade  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  island,  a  chevaux-de-frise  was  thrown 
across  the  channel  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Carleton's  vessels  up  the  lake.  On  the  sev- 
September,    ^nteeuth  his  whole  force  was  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richelieu.     On  the 

1775.        eighteenth  he  led  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  in  person,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  now  is.     There  he  met  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  which  had 
just  repulsed  and  pursued  a  small  party  of  Americans  under  Major  Brown,  and  a  short 
skirmish  ensued.     Two  field  pieces  and  the  whole  detachment  would  doubtless  have  been 
trophies  for  the  Americans  had  they  been  true  to  themselves  ;  but  here  that  insubordination 
which  gave  Montgomery  so  much  trouble  was  strongly  manifested,  and  caution,  secrecy,  and 
concert  of  action  were  out  of  the  question.^     Montgomery  pushed  on  a  little  further  north- 
west, and,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  running  respectively  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  of  three  hundred  men  to  cut  ofi*  supplies  for  the  enemy  from  the  interior, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  his  camp  to  bring  up  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fort.     The  supplies  for  a  siege  were  very  meager.     The  artillery  was  too  light,  the  mortars 
were  defective,  the  ammunition  scarce,  and  the  artillerists  unpracticed  in  their  duties.     The 
ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  and  in  many  places  closely  studded  with  trees.      In  a  day  or 
two  disease  began  to  appear  among  the  troops,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  privations,  dis- 
afiection  was  working  mischief  in  the  army.     To  escape  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
Montgomery  proposed  to  move  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  ground  was  firm 
and  water  wholesome,  and  commence  preparations  for  an  assault.     But  the  troops,  unused  to 
military  restraint,  and  judging  for  themselves  that  an  attack  would  be  unsuccessful,  refused 
to  second  the  plan  of  their  leader.     Unable  to  punish  them  or  convince  them  of  their  error, 
Montgomery  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  so  far  gratified  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments as  to  call  a  council  of  war.     It  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  a  decision  against  his 
plan.     Disorder  continually  reigned  in  the  American  camp.     Irregular  firing  occurred  al- 
most daily,  and  the  enemy  threw  some  bombs,  but  it  was  a  waste  of  ammunition  by  both 
parties.     At  length  the  proposed  plan  of  Montgomery  was  adopted,  and  the  camp  was  moved 
October  7,    ^^  ^^  higher  ground  northwest  of  the  fort,  where  breast-works  were  thrown  up. 

1775.  While  the  main  army  was  thus  circumvallating  St.  John's,  but,  for  want  of  am- 
munition and  heavy  guns,  unable  to  breach  the  walls,  small  detachments  of  Americans,  who 
were  joined  by  many  friendly  Canadians,  were  active  in  the  vicinity.  One,  under  Ethan 
Allen,  attempted  the  capture  of  Montreal.     Of  this  foolish  expedition  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

But  another,  and  a  successful  one,  was  undertaken,  which  hastened  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  St.  John's.  Carleton,  supposing  that  the  fort  at  Chambly,  twelve  miles  north- 
ward, could  not  be  reached  by  the  Americans  unless  the  one  at  St.  John's  was  captured,  had 
neglected  to  arm  it,  and  kept  but  a  feeble  garrison  there.  Montgomery  was  informed  of 
this  by  Canadian  scouts,  and  immediately  sent  Colonel  Bedell  of  New  Hampshire,  Major 
Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Livingston  of  New  York,  with  detachments,  to  capture 
the  fort.  The  method  of  attack  was  planned  by  Canadians  familiar  with  the  place.  Ar- 
tillery was  placed  upon  bateaux,  and  during  a  dark  night  was  conveyed  past  the  fort  at  St. 
John's  to  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids,  where  it  was  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  to  the 
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was  a  most  important  event,  for  it  furnished  Montgomery  with  means  to  cany  on  the  aiego 
of  St.  John's  vigorously.'  The  large  quantity  of  ammnnition  that  was  captured  was  seat 
immediately  to  the  besiegers,  who,  by  vigorous  exertions,  erected  a  strong  battery  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort.  A  strong  block-houKo  was  also  erected  before  it, 
oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  former  was  mounted  with  four  guns  and 
six  mortars,  and  the  latter  had  one  gun  and  two  mortars. 

While  these  prepsratians  were  in  progress,  Carleton,  informed  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Chambly,  left  Montreal  with  a  rc-enforcement  for  the  garrison  at  St.  John's.  He  embarked 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  in  bateaux  and  flat-boats,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Longueuil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  (he  city.  Colonel  Scth  Warner,  with  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
'was  on  the  alert  in  the  neighborhood,  and  lay  ia  covert  near  the  spot  where  Carleton  was 
about  to  land.  He  allowed  the  boats  to  get  very  near  the  shore,  when  he  opened  a  terrible 
storm  of  grape-ibot  upon  Ifaem  from  a  four  pound  cannon,  which  drove  them  across  the  river 
precipitately  and  in  great  eonfueion.  The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Mont-  noieniiKT  i, 
gomery  toward  evening,  and  Colonel  Warner  soon  afterward  came  in  with  several  ^''^^ 
prisoners  captured  from  one  of  Carleton 's  boats  that  reached  the  shore.  The  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  sent  a  flag  and  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  commandant  of  the  garri- 
son, by  one  of  Warner's  prisouers,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  of  Carleton,  and  demanding 
a  surrender  of  the  fortress  to  prevent  further  efiusion  of  blood.  Hostilities  ceased  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Preston  asked  for  a  delay  of  four  days  before  he  should  make  pro- 
posab  to  surrender.  The  request  was  denied  and  the  demand  renewed.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  had  continued  six  weeks, 
and  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops  were  such,  that  Montgomery  granted 
them  honorable  terms.     They  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  troops 

'  Tbis  is  a  view  of  the  roath  and  west  sides  of  ibe  fort,  looking  toward  ibe  rivor.  It  slands  directly  npoc 
tbe  Ricfaelien,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chsmbly  Rapids,  and  at  ihe  head  of  (he  navigalion  of  (he  river  up  from 
Ibe  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  strongly  buili  of  a(one,  and,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  is  in  a  stale  of  excellent  pres- 
ervation. 

*  Tbe  spoils  ta.lien  at  Chambly  were  6  Ions  of  powder;  80  barrels  of  Sour;  a  !ar([e  quantity  of  rice, 
barter,  and  peas;  134  barrels  of  pork ;  300  swivel  shot;  1  box  of  musket  shot;  6364  muskei  cartridges; 
IM  stand  of  French  arms;  3  rojal  mortars;  61  shells;  600  hand  grenades ;  S3  royal  fosileer's  muskets 
with  accoDtermenls  ;  and  riggiDg  for  3  vessels.  The  prisoaen  coivsisted  o(  1  major,  3  nsptains,  3  lieaten- 
aalt,  cap(ain  ol  a  schooner,  a  commissary  and  surgeon,  ajid  63  privates.  Tbe  colon  of  die  seventh  regi- 
ment of  Brilish  regulars  were  there,  and  were  captnred.  These  were  sent  to  the  Contiaental  Congress, 
and  were  the  GrsI  Irophies  of  the  kind  which  that  body  received.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
and  childreo  in  the  fort,  and  these  were  allowed  to  aocompany  Ihe  prisoners,  who  were  sent  with  their 
baggage  to  Connecttcat. 
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grounded  their  arms  on  the  plain  near  by.  The  offioers  vere  allowed  to  keep 
their  side-arms,  and  their  fire-arms  were  reserved  for  them.  Canadian  gentle- 
men and  others  at  St.  John's  were  considered  a  part  of  the  garrison.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadian  volunteers.' 
The  Continental  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  Montgomery  proposed  to  push  on  to 
Montreal. 

Insubordination  again  raised  its  hydra-head  in  the  American  camp.  The  cold  season  was 
near  at  hand,  and  the  raw  troops,  unused  to  privations  of  the  field,  yearned  for  home,  and 
refused,  at  first,  to  be  led  further  away.  But  the  kind  temper,  patriotic  zeal,  and  winning 
eloquence  of  Montgomery,  and  a  promise  on  his  part  that,  Montreal  in  his  possession,  no 
further  service  would  be  exacted  from  them,  won  them  to  obedience,  and  all  but  a  small 
garrison  for  the  fort  pressed  onward  toward  the  city.' 

The  fort  at  St.  John's  remained  in  possession  of  the  Americans  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  when  they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Canada.  Arnold  and  Sullivan,  with 
their  detachments,  were  the  last  to  leave  that  province.  The  former  remained  in  Montreal 
until  the  last  moment  of  safety,  and  then  pressed  on  to  St.  John's,  with  the  enemy  close  at 
his  heels.     Two  days  before,  he  had  ordered  the  encampment  closed  there,  and  a  vessel  upon 


St.  John's,  on  thb  Richklxbu  ob  Sobsl. 

From  ■  drawing  by  Captain  Aabrejr,  wbo  aniatad  at  ita  capture  in  177& 

the  stocks  to  be  taken  apart  and  sent  to  Ticonderoga.  Sullivan,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  also  retreated  to  St.  John's.  The  commanders  wished  to  defend  the  fort 
against  the  pursuing  enemy,  but  the  troops  absolutely  refiised  to  serve  longer,  and  they  all 
embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Isle  Aiix  Noix.  When  every  loaded  boat  had  left  the 
shore,  Arnold  and  Wilkinson,  his  aid,  rode  back  two  miles  and  discovered  the  enemy  in  rapid 
march  under  Burgoyne.     They  reconnoitered  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  galloped  back, 

*  The  spoils  of  victory  were  17  brass  ordnance,  from  two  to  twenty-four  pounders;  2  eigbt-inch  howit- 
zers ;  7  mortars ;  22  iron  ordnance,  from  three  to  nine  pounders ;  a  coosiderable  quantity  of  shot  and  small 
shells  ;  800  stand  of  arms,  and  a  small  quantity  of  naval  stores.     The  ammunition  and  provisions  were  in 
considerable,  for  the  stock  of  each  was  nearly  exhausted. 

^  Armstrong's  Life  of  Montgomery'. 
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stripped  and  shot  their  horses,  set  fire  to  the  works  at  St.  John's,  pushed  off  from  shore  in  a 
small  boat,  and  oyertook  the  flotilla  before  they  reached  Ide  Aux  Noix.  Having  no  vessels 
with  which  to  pursue  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  rested  at  St.  John's.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1 777  St.  John's  was  the  theater  of  active  preparations,  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  for  the  memorable  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne and  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga.     This  campaign  was  planned  chiefly  by  Lord  George 

Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  approval 
of  the  king  and  the  full  sanction  of  the  Council.  Burgoyne  was 
made  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
6  th  of  May.  Carleton  gave  him  his  cordial  co-operation, 
and  St.  John's  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  regulars,  provincials,  and  volunteers.  On  the  1st  of  June  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  there,  and,  embarking  in 
boats,  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Cumberland  Head,  where  it  halted 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ammunition  and  stores.  These  collected, 
the  whole  armament  moved  up  the  lake  to  the  north  of  the  Bou- 
quet, where,  as  already  narrated,  a  council  was  held  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.  As  the  rest  of  the  story  of  that  campaign,  so  disas- 
trous to  British  power  in  America,  has  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters,  we  will  return  to  St.  John's,  and  pass  on  to  Chambly. 
I  lefl  St.  John's  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  light  wagon,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  man  who  acted  as  guide  among  the  old  mil- 
itary remains.  There  is  but  little  in  the  appearance  of  St.  John's  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
large  village  in  the  States,  but  the  moment  we  emerged  into  the  country  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  strange  land.  The  road  traverses  the  line  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.  The  farm-houses  are  thickly  planted  by  the  road- 
side ;  so  thickly  that  all  the  way  from  St.  John's  to  Chambly  and  Longueuil  we  seemed  to 
be  in  a  village  suburb.  The  farms  are  diminutive  compared  with  ours,  averaging  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  acres  each,  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dwellings  and  out-houses.  They 
are  generally  small,  and  built  of  hewn  logs  or  stone.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  out-houses 
are  whitewashed  with  lime,  even  the  roofs,  which  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  green  foliage 
which  embowers  them.  I  was  told  that  each  house  contains  a 
consecrated  broom.  When  a  new  dwelling  is  erected,  a  broom 
is  tabooed  by  the  priest  and  hung  up  in  the  dwelling  by  the  owner, 
where  it  remains  untouched,  a  sort  of  Lares  or  household  god. 
Many  of  them  have  a  cross  erected  near,  as  a  talisman  to  guard 
the  dwelling  from  evil.  They  are  generally  dedicated  to  St;  Peter, 
the  chief  patron  saint  of  the  rural  French  Canadians.  A  box, 
with  a  glass  door,  inclosing  an  image  of  the  saint,  a  crucifix,  or 
some  other  significant  object,  is  placed  upon  or  within  the  body 
of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cock.  A 
singular  choice  for  a  crest,  for  it  is  a  fowl  identified  with  St.  Peter's  weakness  and  shame. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  men,  women,  and  children  were  abroad  gathering 
the  crops.  As  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe  and  the  blacks  of  our  Southern  States,  the 
women  labor  regularly  in  the  fields.  They  are  tidily  habited  in  thin  stuff  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  generally  dyed  blue,  and  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  Their  costume  is  graceful, 
and,  sitting  loosely,  gives  full  play  to  the  muscles,  and  contributes  to  the  high  health  which 
every  where  abounds  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  region.  Their  broad-rimmed  straw  hats, 
like  the  Mexican  sombrero,  afford  ample  protection  against  the  hot  sun.  These  also  are 
home-made,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  for  our  markets,  during  the  long  Canadian  win- 
ters, afibrds  quite  a  cash  revenue  to  most  of  the  families.     These  simple  people  are  generally 
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uneducated,  and  lapentition  is  a  strong  feature  in  their  leligioua  character.  They  an 
faoneat,  kind-hearted,  and  industrions,  have  few 
wantB,  lire  frugally,  and,  in  their  way,  teem  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  earthly  happincH. 

The  Richelieu  has  either  a  twiil  current  or 
DoiBy  rapida  nearly  the  whole  distance  betveeo 
St.  John's  and  Chambly.  The  stream  ia  broad, 
and  in  many  places  deep,  tor  it  is  the  outlet  for 
the  whole  volumeof  the  waters  of  Lake  Chim- 
plain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  la  some  pirns 
the  foaming-  rapids  produce  a  picturesque  efiect 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  vary  the  pleasure  of 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  Journey  t» 
tween  the  two  villages. 

Chambly  is  an  old  town,  at  the  foot  oftlie 
rapids,  and  bears  evidence  of  thrift.  A  French- 
man bearing  that  name  built  a  emali  woodlbrt 
there,  which  was  afterward  replaced  b;  the 
solid  stone  Htructure  pictured  on  page  171 
The  latter  retained  the  name  of  the  oiiginil 
fort,  as  also  does  the  village.  '  It  is  a  miUuiy 
station  at  present,  and,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  commanding  poailioa. 
The  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  expands  into  a  circular  basin  about  a  mile  and  s  h>lf 
in  diameter.  The  old  fort  is  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned,  and  is  now  used  only  for  a. 
store-house.  Near  it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  battery  erected  by  Bedell,  while  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  fort  in  1775.  I  tarried  at  Chambly  long  enough  only  to  reconnoiler  sdcI 
sketch  the  old  fortress  and  the  features  of  the  Beloeil,  the  only  mountain  range  in  view,  and 


"^^r& 


'•w^" 


BXLOEIL  MOtTNTUH.' 


then  went  to  an  inn  to  dine,  a  mile  on  the  road  toward  Longueuil.  There  I  learned  thit 
a  French  Canadian,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  was  living  near.  Although  the  sun  wis 
declining,  and  we  had  seventeen  miles'  travel  before  us,  I  determined  to  visit  the  old  man 

'  This  sketch  is  taken  froia  the  wnitbeaal  angle  of  old  Fort  Chsmbly,  showing  the  rapids  in  the  fore- 
groaad.  The  mountain  is  twenty  miles  distant,  near  the  Sorel.  On  the  highest  point  or  the  range  the 
Bishop  of  Nnncy,  a  French  prelate,  ereeted  a  huge  cross  in  )843,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  safficienUj' 
targe  to  forin  a  chapel  capable  of  containing  fifty  persons.  In  November,  1S4T,  during  a  severe  Ihnnder' 
gost,  Ihe  li<;btnin);  and  wind  completetj  demolished  Ihe  cross,  hot  spared  the  pedestal,  and  that,  bein^ 
while,  may  he  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
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ind  his  memory.  Wo  met  bim  upon  the  road,  coming  toward  the  inn.  He  had  juat 
rake  in  the  field,  and  had  on  a  leather  apron  and  broad-dimmed  hat.  He  was  a  email, 
built  man,  apparently  sixty-five  years  old.  Convecsatioa  with  him  was  dilBcult,  for 
letst,  pTofemedly  French,  was  far  wone  than  Gascon.  Still  we  managed  to  under- 
!*ch  other,  and  I  gleaned  from  him,  during  our  brief  interview,  the  facts  that  he  was 
,  Quebec  in  1 752  ;  remembered  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the  English  under  Wolfe  ; 
id  to  Chambly  in  1 770  ;  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  a  detachment 
Contgomery's  army  in  1775 ;  assisted  in  furnishing  stores  for  Burgoyno's  army  at  St. 
in  1 777  ;  and  has  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  same  small  farm  of  thirty  acres  from 
ne  until  the  present.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  stamina  suf- 
for  twenty  years  more  of  active  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  simple-hearted  eroature,  igno- 
■  the  world  beyond  the  Richelieu  and  the  adjacent  village,  and  could  not  comprehend 
•vements  while  sketching  his  honest  countenance.     He  was  delighted,  however,  when 

fare,  and  be  felt  insulted 


n's  face,  and  knew 

0  be  his  own;  and 

1  presented   biro 


/ 


by  the  seeming  attempt 
to  win  him  from  his  al- 
le^ance.  Glorious  old 
convert,  and  iirm  old 
preacher  of  principle  in 
the  very  den  of  the  fierce 
lion,  for  decanters  wera 
at  bis  elbow,  and  a 
friendly  band  proflered 
the  contents  to  his  ItpR  ! 
A  TOW  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating 
drinks  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  !  For  that 
I  pressed  the  hard  band 
of  Fraiicois  Yest  with 


A  like   a  pleased 
But   when   the 

man  who  accom- 

1  inc,  with  intend-     ' 

nierosity,     offered 

>  glass  of  brandy, 

res  sparkled  with 

ation,  and  in  his 

'reach  be  uttered 

phitic  refusal.  Hie 

igned  the  temper- 

l>iedge  a  year  be- 

er  grasp  when  I  bade  bim  adieu. 

1  had  a  pleasant  ride  from  Chambly  to  Longueuil  (seventeen  miles)  over  a  plank  road. 

e  aimilar  roads  in  New  York,  the  planks  were  laid  diagonally.     They  had  been  in  use 

I  years,  and  were  but  little  decayed.     The  country  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
The  soil,  though  rather  wet,  is  productive,  and  almost  every  rood  of  it  was  under 

ition.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  groves,  but  no  forests  ;  and  a  solitary  huge  bowlder 
by  the  road-side,  shivered  by  lightning,  was  the 
only  rock  that  t  saw  between  the  Richelieu  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  within  three  miles  of 
Longueuil,  the  glittering  domes  and  spires  of  Mont- 
real appeared  in  the  distance  tike  gems  set  in  the 
dark  mountain  that  formed  a  background  beyond. 
A  T«nin»>.<T>t>«  Boca.  jj  ^^^  fi,^  ^-^.l^^^   .^hen   we   reached   Lon- 

,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     There  I  parted 

ihe  young  gentleman  whose  light  wagon  had  conveyed  me  from  St.  John's,  and  pro- 

1  lo  Montreal  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  that  connects  it  with  Longueuil.      Neither  cab 

nnibos  was  in  waiting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  rickety  caleche,'  drawn 

t  oleche  is  a  two-wbeeled  vehicle,  maoh  med  in  Lover  Canada.  It  b  simiUu'  in  form  to  our  gig, 
■Iwl  of  having  bat  one  teat,  there  is  one  for  Ibe  driver  upon  tbe  dub-board.  Four  can  ride  com- 
r  in  oos  oT  tbem.  Some  are  made  elegantly,  wilb  a  folding  cover  to  ward  off  the  sun  or  rain,  and 
•  ipteumt  vehicle  to  ride  in.  1  foand  them  in  universal  uie  in  tbe  narrow  Btreets  ofQaebeo.  Bucb 
t  vehicle  in  nM  io  Canada  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  and  meDtiooed  by  tbe  Baroneu  Reidesal 
kind  in  whioh  she  and  her  children  traveled  wiib  the  British  army. 
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by  a  repreeentdtive  of  Eounante.     The  vehicle,  horse,  driver,  and  ride  altogether  made  ■ 

funny  ftSikir.     The  driver  was  a  little  Frenchman,  with  a 

jocky-coat  and  breeches,  and  a  red  taiseled  skull-cap.     All 

the  way  he  belabored  his  beast  with  blows  and  curses,  but 

the  animal's  hide  snd  ears  seemed  impervious.     I  could  think 

of  nothing  but  a  parody  od  a  couplet  of  the  old  soag,  "  If  I 

had  a  donkey,"  &c.     As  we  wheeled  up  a  narrow  court  from 

St.  Paul's  Street  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  merry  laugh  of 

half  a  furlong's  audibility  rang  out  from  a  group  of  young 

ladies  upon  an  upper  piazsa,  and  that  was  my  first  evidence 

that  my  traveling  companion,  Miss  B — ,  had  arrived  safely, 

as  per  consignment  in  the  morning  to  the  oare  of  the  urbane  proprielon  of  that  exeeUeni 

establishment.     She  had  rambled  through  the  city  with  pleasaot  company  until  thoroiighl]' 

wearied,  so  I  look  an  oveuing  stroll  alone.     The  day  had  been  very  warm,  but  the  eveiuBg 

was  cool.     The  stars  were  brilliant,  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see  much  beyond  the  dim  famu 

of  massy  buildings,  wrapped  in  deep  shadows.      But  above,  in  the  far  north,  a  phenomuidii 

seldom  exhibited  in  summer  was  gorgeously  displayed ;  more  so  than  we  often  see  it  in 

tower  latitudes  in  winter,  and  I  stood  an  hour  in  the  Place  d'Arras,  watching  the  ejei- 

changing  beauties  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis.     It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  well  mighl 

the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  other  times  r^ard  it  with  fearful  wonder.      Lomooosov,  i 

native  Russian  poet,  thus  refers  to  the  sublime  spectacle : 

"  What  fills  wilh  dazzlbg  beams  Ihc  illumined  iiLr? 
What  vaket  the  flumes  that  light  ihc  flrmamDnt? 
The  lightnlDg'a  fitub  ;  there  is  no  thander  there, 

And  earth  and  heaveo  with  fiery  sheets  are  blent ; 
The  winter's  night  now  glearaa  with  brighter,  lovelier  ray 
Thau  ever  jet  adornEd  the  golden  Bammor'a  daj. 

"Is  there  some  vast,  aome  hidden  magazioe, 

Where  the  gross  darkness  Sames  of  Are  supplies^ 
Some  phosphorous  fabric,  which  the  mounlsina  screen, 

Whose  aioads  of  light  above  those  mountaina  rise, 
When  the  winda  rallie  load  around  Ihe  foaming  sea, 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  in  thundering  revelry?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HE  pleasure-seeker  will  find  much  about  Montreal  to  amuse  him ;  and  the 
staid  traveler,  searching  for  the  gold  of  general  knowledge,  might  fill  a  large 
chapter  in  his  journal,  in  recording  what  is  noteworthy  among  present  things 
there.  Mine  is  a  tour  too  specific  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude  of  de- 
(t1^>  partuie  from  historic  research,  and,  therefore,  things  irrelevant,  yet  incident- 
ally connected  with  the  objects  of  the  journey,  must  be  passed  by  with  brief 
notice. 

Early  on  the  morning  afVer  our  arrival  we  joined  purses  and  com-  August  9. 
pany  wiUi  a  young  married  couple  from  Burlington,  who  were  on  a  ^^^ 
wedding  jaunt,  and,  procuring  a  barouche,  went  out  to  visit  the  "  Hons"  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  We  first  rode  to  the  "  Mountain,"  a  lofty  hill  on  the  west, 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  composed  chiefiy  of  a  sort  of  compound  trap-rock  slightly 
1  with  soil  upon  its  summit,  and  crowned  with  a  forest  of  small  trees.  The  road,  as 
Is  up  its  southern  slope,  passes  the  Priests'  Farm,'  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  many 
'ol  villas,  and  opens  to  the  view  a  lovely,  cultivated  country  on  the  western  part  of  the 
and  the  Isle  of  Jesus  beyond.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  cottage  corn- 
enveloped  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  where  ices,  wines,  and  fruit  tempt  the  appetite, 
itered  in  its  sweet  flower-gardens  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ascended  to  the  hill-top. 
ful  panorama !  The  city,  with  its  numerous  polished  tin  roofs,  lay  glittering  at  our 
.  the  morning  sun.  The  broad  St.  Lawrence,  cleft  by  St.  Helen's  and  one  or  two 
r  islands,  was  teeming  with  water  crafl,  and  in  every  direction  the  landscape  was 
with  little  villages,  each  having  its  church,  "  pointing  its  taper  spire  to  Heaven." 
I  descended  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  city,  and  visited  St.  James's  or 
ishop's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  decorated  church  edifices  in  the 
ce.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  contains  many  fine 
ean  paintings  over  the  several  altars.  There  were  worshipers  at  all  the  altars,  and 
>f  the  confessionals  were  occupied  by  penitents  and  priests.  An  attendant,  a  devout 
«nchman,  showed  us  a  number  of  relics,  and  assured  us,  by  a  printed  placard  in  French, 
ertain  prayers  and  money-ofierings  at  the  difierent  shrines  would  blot  out  a  nost  of 
Teisions.  Our  Protestant  education  taught  us  that  prayers  without  faith  avail  noth- 
ind  our  faith  in  this  particular  being  like  a  «  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  we  saved  our 
'  and  time,  and  hastened  to  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Grey  Nunnery  near.  We 
d  into  the  capacious  parish  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  our  way.  It  has 
ble  font  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged  to  a  church  in  Rome  in 
venth  century.  We  visited  the  Legislative  chambers  and  the  valuable  library  in  the 
iment  House,*  and  then  rang  for  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the  GasT  Nunnery,  or  Gen- 
hspital  of  the  CharitaUe  Sisten.  This,  as  an  almoner  of  comforts  to  the  aged  and 
)  is  a  noble  institution,  the  income  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Sis- 

n  "  Priests'  Fann"  (La  Maiion  da  PrUrtt)  is  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  situated  on  the  south 
tbe  '''•  Mountain."  The  buildings,  inclosed  within  high  walls,  with  massive  round  towers,  are  large, 
^e  BO  antique  appearance.  They  are  surrounded  by  several  fine  gardens  and  orchards,  and,  in  sum- 
's a  weekly  resort  for  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  seminary  and  college. 
*•  Parliament  House  and  the  valuable  library  vrithin  it,  containing  the  Legislative  records  of  the 
^  were  burned  by  a  political  mob  in  April,  1849.  The  Ices  is  irreparable,  for  many  of  the  books 
^  rare  to  be  replaced. 
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JeclouiT  of  Uw  Imliui. 


ten  of  Charity  oonnected  with  it,  being  dsToted  to  the  rehef  of  poor  uid  infimi  old  penoni, 
and  the  nurtuie  and  education  of  orphans.'     The  building  is  spacious,  and  a  targe  numbn 
of  both  classM  are  there  made  comfortable.     Our  viait  was  at  mid-day.     When  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  a  long  ptocewiou  of  the  nuns,  veiled,  marched  slowly  into  the  chapel,  singing 
a  Gregorian  chant,  and  knelt  within  the  nave  in  prayer.     We  followed  in  respectful  sileuM. 
Each  nun  had  a  small  crucifix  and  string  of  beads  attached  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  their  thoughts,  their  eyes  never  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing strangers  were  gazing  upon  them.     They  were  habited  in  dark 
drab  dresses,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  looped  up  behind  ;  apmu 
with  stripes,  and  over  the  head  (on  which  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  d«p 
border),  covering  the  face  and  neck,  a  thin  black  veil  was  thniwti, 
through  which  the  features  were  discernible.      Some  were  young  uA 
pretty,  others  old  and  plain,  but  the  aacred  character  of  their  labor  of 
love  invested  them  all  with  beauty.      We  visited  a  few  other  pUoes 
of  note,  and,  aAer  "  lunch,"  I  left  my  company  and  went  down  lo 
Longueuil,  where  Carleton  was  defeated  by  Warner  in  1775.     We 
are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us  open  the  old  volume  a  few  moments- 
Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide, 
mid  is  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Hochdaga,  a  noted  Indian  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  in  this  vicinity.      The  first  whit^ 
man  who  visited  the  spot  was  Jaques  Quartier  or  Cartier,  a    occm^*- 
Frenob  navigator,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  River  St.       '^ 
Lawrence,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  bear.'     The  vicinity,  tsnx:^ 
up  the  slopes  of  the  mountaia,  was  tiUed  and  covered  with  corn-fields-  ^ 
Cartier  was  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the  mountain — a  view  of 
"  thirty  leagues  ladiui" — and,  in  honor  of  his  king  (Francis  I.),  he  called  it  Mount  Rojil — 
In  time  the  name  was  modified  to  Montreal,  and  in  this  form  was  borne  by  the  white  settle — ' 
ment  that  gathered  there  in  1640.     The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,' 
and  a  chapel  built  in  1642. 

The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  jealous,  and  at  length  hostile.  The  town  was  stock- 
aded and  slight  bastions  were  built,  but  Enally  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  was  constructed, 
Dfteen  feet  high,  with  battlements  and  six  gates.  The  town  gradually  increased  in  size  and 
conunercial  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution  was  nearly  as  populous  as  Quebec. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  Montreal  was  an  important  place  as  a  frontier  town.  There  Duquesne 
de  Menneville'  and  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  French  governors  of  Canada,  fitted  out  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and  the  unfriendly  Indians  of  New  York.  Mont- 
real was  threatened  by  the  English  under  Amherst  in  1759,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
SepumbarS.  "'*  1760  that  it  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  French.  Quebec  suneodored 
iTeo.  2  yg^f  before,  and  Vaudreuil  retreated  to  Montreal,  with  a  determination  to  make 


Qtll  NUK  PRATISa. 


'  This  bospilnl  yrn  fooDded  bj  M.  Charron  and  oihers,  in  1692.     In  1748  it  passed  iolo  the  hands  oft 
■ociety  of  ladies,  at  the  bead  of  whom  was  Madame  Yonville,  who,  beiag  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twent]'- 
eight,  determined  10  devote  her  life  and  rortone  to  the  relief  oT  the  ioflrm  poor.     In  IT55  the  plan  of  the 
establishmeut  ffu  enlarged,  ao  as  lo  embrace  orphans,  tbe  cauae  of  which  was  singular,  as  given  in  Bos — 
worth's  "  Picture  of  Montreal."     One  winter  day,  as  Madame  Y.  was  passing  the  "  Little  River,"  she  saw — 
an  infaot  bard  frozen  in  tbe  ice,  with  a  poniard  sticking  in  its  throat,  and  one  of  its  little  hands  Taised  throngt^ 
the  ica  as  if  in  the  attitnde  of  demanding  Joatice  against  tbe  perpetrator  of  the  crime.     Madame  Y.  -n^ 
dreadfully  shechad  at  the  sight,  and,  on  consultation  with  her  associates,  it  was  resolved  to  exund  tbeiK^ 
charity  and  protection  to  orphans  and  foundlings. 

°  HeaniTed  in  the  gulf  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence  (lOthofAognst),  and,on  account  of  that  ciroom' 
itance,  named  the  waters  in  honor  of  tbe  saint. 

*  He  built  a  fort  on  tbe  Ohio,  which  was  called  Fort  Duquesne.  It  ia  memorable  aa  the  place  nea  ■ 
which  Braddock  was  defeated  in  1755,  when  Washington's  mil itai;  talents  were  first  conspiououaly  deveS - 
c^d.     The  name  of  the  Ion  was  changed  to  Pitt,  and  the  present  citj  lA  Pittsburgh  stands  upon  its  site  — 
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lIo&tre«l  in  17G0. 


C^tared  by  the  EngUsb. 


Ethan  Allen  in  Canada. 


Proposed  Attack  on  Montreal 


there  a  bold  stand  in  defense  of  French  dominion  in  Canada.     The  English  invested  Mont- 


VUW  OF  MONTaSAL  AKD  ITS  WALLS  IN  17(X).l 
From  u  old  Franch  prinL 

real  in  September,  1760.  Amherst  approached  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Oswego,  Gen- 
eral  Murray  advanced  up  the  river  from  Quebec,  and  Colonel  Haviland  took  post  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  city.  Vaudreuil  perceived  that  re-  ge«tember  6. 
sifitance  would  be  vain,  and  two  days  afterward  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  ^'^^^ 
English.  With  this  event  French  dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  honorable  to  both  parties.  Private  property  was  respected ;  the  revenues  of  the  priest- 
hood were  held  sacred  to  their  use ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  undisturbed ;  the 
privileges  of  all  classes  were  preserved  and  guarantied  ;  and  every  thinjg[  was  done  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  new  masters.  General  Gage,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Montresll. 

Montreal  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  English  until  1775,  when  the  invading  army 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  disturbed  its  repose,  after  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  John's  and  Cham- 
bly.  A  month  previous  to  these  events  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
American  detachment  under  Ethan  Allen,  but  the  result  quieted  their  fears.  When  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  he  sent  Allen,  who  had  been 
traversing  Canada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  further 
arouse  the  people  in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  Active  and  brave,  Allen  gathered  a  large  num- 
ber to  his  standard.  A  week  after  he  left  the  American  camp  at  Isle  Auz  Naix  he  was  at 
St.  Ours,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sorel,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  under  arms. 
He  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  within  three  days  he  would  join  him  in  laying  siege  to  St. 
John's,  with  at  least  five  hundred  armed  Canadians.  On  his  way  to  join  the  main  army, 
be  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueuil.  When  between  that  place 
and  La  Prairie,  he  fell  in  with  Major  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  party  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  who  informed  him  that  Montreal  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  city.  Allen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  and  judg- 
ment of  Brown,  ani,  as  the  scheme  opened  an  adventurous  field,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 


'  The  island  with  baildings,  seen  on  the  left,  is  St.  Helen's  or  Helena,  now  strongly  fortified.  It  is  in 
firoDt  of  the  city,  a  mile  distant,  and  is  a  beaatifal  summer  resort.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Barons  of 
Longaenil,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  crown.  The  picture  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  print,  with  all  its  de- 
fects in  drawing. 
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Allen  was  to  return  to  Longueuil,  procure  canoes,  and  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  troope 
below  the  city,  while  Brown  was  to  cross  above  the  town,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  opposite  points  simultaneously. 

September  24,         Allen  crossed  the  river  at  night  with  eighty  Canadians  and  thirty  Americans. 
1775.  xt  was  a  rough,  windy  night,  and  so  few  were  the  canoes  that  they  had  to  cnM 

three  times,  yet  the  whole  party  passed  the  foaming  waters  in  the  light  vessels  safely  before 
daylight.  At  dawn  Allen  expected  to  hear  the  signal  of  Brown,  but  the  morning  advanced, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  not  crossed  over.  Guards  were  placed  upon  the  roads 
to  prevent  persons  from  carrying  intelligence  into  the  town,  and  Allen  would  have  retreated 
if  his  boats  could  have  carried  all  over  at  once. 

The  Americans  being  discovered,  armed  men  were  soon  seen  issuing  from  the  gates.  A 
force  of  forty  British  regulars,  more  than  two  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  few  Indians  came 
down  upon  them  from  the  town ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  was 
the  bravery  of  some  of  the  Americans,  that  the  engagement  lasted  an  hour  and  three  qaa^ 
ters.  At  length,  his  men  having  all  deserted  but  twenty-eight,  seven  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, Allen  agreed  to  a  surrender  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  They  were  marched 
to  Montreal,  and  the  officers  who  were  on  the  field  acted  very  civilly  toward  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  General  Prescott,  they  experienced  the  most  brutal 
treatment  at  his  hands.  On  learning,  by  conversation  with  Allen,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  Ticonderoga,  Prescott  was  greatly  enraged,  threatened  him  with  a 
halter,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons  and  placed  on  board  the  Gaspee 
war  schooner.  A  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  long  was  attached  to  his  shackles,  and,  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  were  fastened  together  in  pairs  with  handcuffs,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship,  where  neither  seat  nor  bed  was  allowed  them.^     We  shall  have  con- 

^  Ethan  Allen  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield  county,  in  Connecticut.  He  went  to  VermoDt  at  an  early 
age,  and  about  1770  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  that  occurred  between  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Legislature  of  the  latter  province  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  offered 
fifty  pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension.  A  party,  determining  to  capture  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Salisbury  and  lodge  him  in  the  jail  at  Poughkeepsie,  came  near  effecting  their  object.  He  afterward  led 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  and  his  former  sins  were  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  In  the  antomn  of 
1775  he  was  twice  sent  into  Canada  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  win  them 
over  to  the  American  cause.  On  returning  from  his  last  tour  to  camp,  he  was  induced  by  Major  Brown  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Montreal.  The  former  failed  to  co-operate  with  hira,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  in  irons.  He  remained  five  weeks  in  irons  on  board  the  Gaspee,  at  Montreal,  and  when 
Carleton  was  repulsed  by  Warner  at  Longueuil,  the  vessel  was  sent  down  to  Quebec.  There  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  vessel,  where  he  was  treated  humanely,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Brook  Watson,  a  resident  of  Montreal,  and  afterward  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Al- 
len, in  his  grotesque  garb,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  he  was  landed.  Ho 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Falmouth,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  was  confined  in  jail  there  until  autumn,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish. There  he  was  kept  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  returned  to  his  fireside  in  Vermont.  He  never  afterward  aotively  engaged  in  military  senriee. 
He  died  at  Colchester,  Vermont,  February  13th,  1789,  and  his  remains  repose  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
the  Winooski,  at  Burlington.  Ethan  Allen  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  purest  virtue  and  sternest  integrity. 
In  religion  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  passed  for  an  infidel.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  purity  of  his  principles.  He  owed  a  citizen  of  Bostpp  sixty  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  his  prom- 
issory note.  It  was  sent  to  Vermont  for  collection.  It  was  inconvenient  for  Allen  to  pay,  and  the  note 
was  put  in  suit.  Allen  employed  a  lawyer  to  attend  the  court,  and  have  the  judgment  postponed  until  he 
could  raise  the  money.  The  lawyer  determined  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  postponing  the  matter,  for  in  that  case  a  witness  at  Boston  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  When 
the  case  was  called,  it  happened  that  Allen  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  court-house,  and,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, heard  his  lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature  of  the 
note.  With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  "  limb  of  the  law," 

rebuked  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder.     "  Mr. ^  I  did  not 

hire  you  to  come  here  and  lie.     That  is  a  true  note — ^I  _  *.  » 

J    ..        fill  ^      •.  J    TJii  •*         T  *  SlONATURK  OF  EtHAN  ASJJtS. 

signed  It — ^I 11  swear  to  it — and  111  pay  it.     I  want  no 

shuffling,  I  want  time.     What  I  employed  you  for  was  to  get  this  business  put  over  to  the  next  court,  n 
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'■  Uardi  npOB  HoBlrail.     FUftal  nd  Captsn  of  Pnacoa,    EupaofCi 


■idenble  to  uy  of  the  character  and  career  of  th«  brutal  Prescotl,  while  Gommanding  after- 
ward oa  Rhode  lalaiid. 

The  oauM  of  Major  Brewn'a  failure  to  crou,  and,  with  Allen,  attack  Montreal,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  plan  was  good,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  succesaful.  Half  car- 
ried out,  it  proved  disastrous,  and  both  Brown  and  AUen  were  blamed,  the  one  for  propos* 
ing,  the  other  for  attempting,  such  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

AAer  the  fall  of  St.  John's,  General  Montgomery  piewed  on  toward  Montreal.  Carleton 
knew  ita  weakness,  and  at  once  retreated  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in 
the  river.  Montgomery  entered  the  town  in  triumph  the  day  alier  Carleton  and  unemtxr  13, 
the  garrison  left  it.      He  treated  the  people  humanely,  and  secured  their  confi-  '■''^^■ 

dence  and  good  will.  Finding  there  a  large  supply  of  woolen  goods,  be  set  about  clothing 
his  army,  so  that  those  who  accompanied  him  further  in  the  campaign  ought  be  prepared 
ibr  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

As  soon  as  Uontgomery  saw  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  to  flee,  be  dispatched  Colonel 
Easton  with  Continental  troops,  cannon,  and  armed  gondolas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel. 
This  ibrce  wm  so  advantageously  posted  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  pass,  and  General 
Preacott,  several  ofiicers,  membeta  of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
private  soldiers,  with  all  the  vessels,  surrendered  by  capitulation.'  At  the  midnight  preced- 
ing GrovemoT  Carleton  was  conveyed  in  a  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  past  the  Ameiican  post 


to  Three  Rivera,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Que- 
bec. The  Americans 
were  very  anxious  to 
secure  Governor  Carle- 
ton, for  his  talents,  judg- 
mant,  and  induenoe 
formed  the  basil  of 
strength  against  the 
iavadera.  They  were 
t^tchful  in  their  guard- 
boats,  hut  a  dark  night 
and  a  secret  way  fa- 
vored his  escape,  and 
tfaey  secured  a  far  in- 
ferior captive  in  Pres- 
cott,  whose  conduct,  on 
many  occasions,  made 
him  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  army. 

Notwithstanding  all 


the  important  posts  i 
Canada  except  Quebec 
were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Americans,  Mon^ 
gomary  justly  asserted, 
in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
that,  "till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  un- 
conquered."  Impress- 
ed with  this  idea,  he 
detertnined  to  push  for- 
ward to  the  capital  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of 
the  season  and  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops. 
The  term  of  service  of 
many  had  expired,  and 
othen  absolutely  refus> 
ed  to  proceed  further. 
Insubordination  mani- 
fested itself  among  the 


officers,  and  it  required  all  the  address  the  general  was  master  of  to  induce  a  respectable 
force  to  march  to  Quebec,  after  garrisoning  Montreal.     But  amid  all  these  discoaragements 

lo  come  bere  and  lie  and  joggle  aboat  il."  '  The  result  waa,  that  the  poatponameut  of  the  clum  was  ami* 
oably  umiged  between  the  two  lawyers. 

'  There  were  eleven  lail  of  venel*.  Their  oootents  were  760  barrels  of  floor,  6TS  barrels  of  beef,  376 
firkiiu  of  batter,  3  barrels  of  powder,  4  niae  and  six  pouaders,  cartridges  and  ball,  2380  musket  oaitridges, 
S  cbesti  of  arms,  200  pairs  of  shoes,  land  a  quantity  of  intrenching  tools. 

*  Gay  CaiteloD,  SAerward  Lord  Dorchester,  was  Wolfe's  quartermaster  at  the  storming  of  Quebeo,  and 
«ra*  appointed  a  major  in  the  British  arm;  in  1772.  In  1774  he  was  cimslitated  Captain-geoeral  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Quebeo  or  Canada.  He  suooessfully  commanded  the  Biilish  at  Qoebeo  when  attacked  b^  Moot- 
l^omery  in  1775,  compelled  the  Americans  to  raise  the  siege  in  1776,  and  drove  tbem  out  of  the  province. 
In  October  he  recaptured  Crown  Point.  He  was  unjoslly  superseded  in  military  command  by  Burgoyne 
m  1777.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1783,  and  was  in  command  of  the  British 
ttoopi  when  they  evaoiiated  New  York  on  the  25th  ot  November,  1783.  He  died  in  England  at  the  close 
of  180S,  aged  83  years. 
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the  hopeful  general  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  Arnold  was  traversing  the  wilderness 
along  the  Kennebeck  and  the  Chaudiere  to  join  him,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  menacing  Que- 
bec ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  troops  under  Carleton  and  M'Lean  were  hardly  adequate  to 
defend  the  city,  even  against  a  smaller  force  than  his  own.  He  winnowed  his  army  of  the 
recusant  and  mutinous,  and  then  pushed  onward  down  the  St.  Lawrence.' 

I  remarked  that  I  left  my  pleasant  company  at  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  Long^eoil. 
My  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  where  Warner  planted  his  battery  and  re- 
pulsed the  boats  of  Carleton.  Longueuil  is  an  old  town,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stone 
houses  with  steep  roofs.  It  has  a  spacious  French  church,  of  antique  appearance,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  people  all  speak  bad  French,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  sought  the  <'  oldest  inhabitant."  That  mysterious  creature  was  an  old  woman  of 
unknown  age,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  half  I  said,  or  understand  a  word.  I  xe- 
ciprocated  the  latter  infirmity,  and  now  confess  profound  ignorance  of  all  she  attempted  to 
say.  An  intelligent  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  and  silenced  our  jargon  batteries  by  referring 
me  to  his  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  beach,  and  **  knew  every  thing."  He  was  a  man  aJbout 
fifty,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well.  I  made  my  business  known,  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  patronizing  air  of  Sir  Oracle,  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  pointed  to  the  shore  a  little  above 
as  the  very  spot  where  "  the  cavalry  horses  were  stabled,"  and  where  *<  the  EngUsh  dragoons 
drank  a  health  to  King  G-eorge  and  vowed  death  to  the  Yankees."  He  knew  Sir  Geoige 
Prevost,  and  praised  the  veterans  of  Wellington  who  accompanied  him.  As  British  dra- 
goons and  Wellington's  veterans  were  not  with  Carleton,  and  as  my  mentor's  first  birth-daj 
doubtless  occurred  twenty  years  afler  the  time  in  question,  I  properly  doubted  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  was  in  search  of.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  American  Revolution  I  was  in- 
quiring about.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  I  called  it  rebellion,  **  Oh  oui ! 
yes,  yes,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed.  **  Two  hundred  crossed  here  for  St.  John's.  Captain 
Glasgow  was  a  fine  fellow.  Pity  Lord  Elgin  wasn't  as  great  a  man  as  Sir  John  Colbome." 
With  exhausted  patience,  I  explained  to  him  the  time  and  nature  of  the  revolution  of  the 
last  century,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it !  He  knew  nothing  behind  his  own  **  life  and 
times."  As  he  represented  the  "  collective  wisdom"  of  the  village,  I  despaired  of  better 
success,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with  the  fruit  of  a  three  hours'  expedition  under  a  lyt 
sun — a  Yankee's  postulate — a  shrewd  guess.  I  was  as  little  successful  in  my  search  at 
Montreal  for  the  battle-ground  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  there  in  1837,  assured 
me  that  the  spot  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for  tradition  has  but  little  interest  in  keep- 
ing its  finger  upon  the  locality,  and  not  a  man  was  living  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  now  cover  the  locality,  and 
that  the  place  is  not  far  from  the  present  Longueuil  ferry-landing. 

Having  accomplished  my  errand  at  Montreal,  we  departed  for  Quebec  toward  evening, 
in  the  fine  steamer  John  Munn^  accompanied  by  our  Burlington  friends  of  the  morning. 
The  magnificent  stone  quays  were  crowded  with  people,  and  our  boat  had  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  Helen's  we  entered  the  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  and, 
darting  past  Longueuil,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Montreal.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  low,  and  on  either  side  villages  and  cultivated  fields  exhibited  an  ever-changing  and 
pleasing  panorama.  Beloeil  Mountain  loomed  up  eastward  of  us,  and  the  white  chapel,  the 
pedestal  of  the  bishop's  huge  cross  upon  the  loftiest  summit,  sparkled  like  a  star  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived  at  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  an  old 
town,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.     A 


^  Several  hundred  of  the  militia,  regardless  of  order,  took  the  nearest  route  to  their  respective  homes  in 
New  England  and  New  York.     About  three  hundred  arrived  in  a  body  at  Ticonderoga,  and,  flinging  their 
heavy  packs  over  their  shoulders,  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  traversed  the  wilderness  through  the  deep  -^ 
snow  to  their  homes  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.     It  was  an  undertaking  quite  nt — 
perilous  as  the  siege  of  Quebec.     The  endearments  of  home  were  the  goal  of  the  one,  military  glory  waa^ 
that  of  the  other.     The  choice,  though  not  creditable  to  them  as  patriots,  deserves  our  respectful  homage^ 
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Arrlral  as  SoraL 


Voyage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Moroing  View  of  Qnebeo. 


The  Walls  of  Quebec. 


Fiench  engineer  named  Sorel  built  a  fort  there  as  early  as  1665,  and  the  present  town  oc- 
cupies its  site.  Our  boat  tarried  there  an  hour  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  much  of  the  town.  A  motley  group  crowded  the  narrow  wharf,  and  when  we 
left,  the  forward  deck  was  covered  with  cabbages,  leeks,  and  onions  for  the  Quebec  market, 
which  afibrded  perfume  gratuitously  for  the  whole  boat. 

Sorel  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution.  Standing 
at  the  mouth  of  s  navigable  river,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  possession  was  important  to  both  belligerents.  When  the  Amer- 
icans approached  Canada  in  1775,  Colonel  M'Lean,  with  a  Scotch  regiment  of  Royal  High- 
landers, went  up  from  Quebec  and  took  station  there.  When  Carleton  left  Montreal  to  re- 
oifbrce  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  M*Lean  was'  to  join  him  near  Longueuil ;  but  the  unex- 
pected repulse  of  the  former  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  the  spreading  of  American  de- 
tachments over  the  country  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  the  Richeliea,  so  alarm- 
ed M*Lean,  that  he  not  only  fell  back  precipitately  to  Sorel,  but  abandoned  that  post  to  Col- 
onel Easton,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  At  Sorel,  Colonel  Easton  did  good  service  a  few  weeks 
later,  when,  with  floating  batteries  and  cannon  on  shore,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  BriV> 
ish  fleet  retreating  from  Montreal,  and  captured  the  whole  flotilla,  with  General  Prescott. 

Leaving  Sorel,  we  passed  several  islands,  and  then  entered  Lake  St.  Peter's,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  width  of 
nine  miles.  A  half  moon  dimly  lighted  the  sluggish  waters,  and  defined'  an  outline  of  the 
huge  serpent  of* smoke  which  our  vessel  left  trailing  behind.  The  shores  disappeared  in  the 
night  shadows,  and  one  after  another  of  the  passengers  retired  to  bed,  until  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted,  except  by  two  young  ladies,  whose  sweet  voices  charmed  us  for  an  hour  with 
<*  Dearest  May''  and  kindred  melodies.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  nightingales  ceased 
their  warbling,  and  I  sought  the  repose  of  my  state-room. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Anne's,  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  Cape  Rouge,  Chaudiere,  Sillery  Cove, 
and  New  Liverpool  were  all  passed  during  our  slumbers,  but  we  were  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  in  the  distance.  A  forest  of  masts, 
above  which  loomed  Cape  Diamond  crowned  with  the  gray  citadel  and  its  threatening  ord- 
nance, were  the  first  objects  in  view.  But  as  our  vessel  made  a  graceful  sweep  toward  Point 
Levi,  and  **  rounded  to"  at  the  Queen's  Wharf,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  picturesque  scene. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  the  morning  was  cloudless.  As  the  orb 
of  day  came  up  from  the  eastern  hilU,  the  city,  spread  out  upon  the 
steep^acclivities  and  along  the  St.  Charles,  reflected  back  its  bright 
rays  from  a  thousand  windows,  and  too&  of  polished  tin.  All  was 
I"  /  ^]    a-glow  with  luster,  except  the  dark  walls  and  the  shipping,  and  for 

^  UTPyB         *^mrj    the  moment  the  creations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  seemed  before  us. 
J    TorwN  ^^fM     1*^0  enchantment  was  soon  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  sober 
^  prose  of  travel,  as  we  passed  slowly  to  the  upper  town  along  the 

narrow  and  crooked  Mountain  Street,  through  Prescott  Gate,  closely 
jammed  in  a  pigmy  coach.  We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
Albion,  on  Palace  Street,  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  hotels  in 
the  upper  city.  After  breakfast  we  ordered  a  barouche,  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  other  places  of  note,  and  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  commandant  to  enter  the  citadel.  Before  making  the  in- 
teresting tour,  let  us  turn  to  a  map  of  the  city,  trace  out  its  walls  and  gates 
and  general  topography,  and  consult  the  chronicle  of  its  history  ;  then  we  shall  view  its  ce- 
lebrities understandingly. 


Explanation  op  the  Diagram. — A  is  the  St.  Charles  River ;  B,  the  St.  Lawrence  \  a  is  Palace  Gate ; 
h^  Gate  St.  John^s ;  e,  Gate  St.  Louis ;  <2,  Governor's  Grarden,  wherein  is  a  stone  monnment  in  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  ;  e,  the  portion  of  Cape  Diamond  at  the  foot  of  which  Montgomery  was  killed  \  f^  the 
grand  battery ;  ;,  Prescott  Gate ;  A,  Hope  Gate ;  o  is  a  bold  point  of  rook  in  the  SatUt^au-Matelot,  where 
Arnold  was  wounded.     The  walls  here  given,  with  the  citadel,  inclose  the  npper  town. 
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Situation  of  Quebec.       Early  SettlemeDto  and  Growth.        French  Operations  in  America.       Approach  of  Wolfe  to  Qnebas; 

Quebec  is  situated  upon  and  around  a  lofly  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  St.  Charles  Rivers,  and  is  so  strongly  guarded  against  intruders,  by  steep  ac- 
clivities on  nearly  three  sides,  that  it  has  been  aptly  named  the  **  Gibraltar  of  America.** 
Art  has  added  strength  to  these  natural  defenses,  and,  except  on  the  rear,  it  is  absolutely 
impregnable  to  any  known  implements  of  war.  Before  it  spreads  out  a  magnificent  basin, 
where  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  ride  at  anchor ;  and  around  it,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  industry  has  planted  a  beautiful  garden.  The  plains  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  tow- 
ering Cap  Tourment,  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  lovely  Island  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Point  Levi,  unite,  with  the  city  itself,  to  make  up  a 
cluster  of  attractions  with  which  those  of  few  places  on  earth  can  vie. 
j„]y^  The  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  by  Samud 
1606.  Champlain,  and  yet  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  primeval  forest,  which  extends 
from  a  narroi^  selvage  of  civilization  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Aretic  regions.  When 
Champlain,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  city,  Old  Hochdnga 
(now  Montreal),  discovered  by  Cartier  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  was  blotted  from 
existence,  and  but  a  few  whites  were  planting  corn  and  sowing  wheat  where  the  Indian 
gardens  had  flourished.  Religion  and  commerce  joined  hands,  and  the  new  city  soon  became 
the  capital  of  French  dominion  in  America.  From  it  missionaries  and  traders  went  west- 
ward to  obtain  peltry  and  furs,  make  geographical  discoveries,  and  convert  the  heathen,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  French  language  was  heard  in  the  deep  forests  that  skirted  the  vast  lakes, 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Huron.  Im- 
migration steadily  augmented  the  population,  churehes  and  convents  were  erected,'  and  the 
bastioned  walls  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  piled  aroimd  the  tempiea 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Quebec ;  for  the  treacherous  Algonquin,  the  wily  Iroquois,  and  the 
bloody  Huron,  though  mutual  enemies,  coalesced  in  jealousy  of  the  French  and  a  desire  to 
crush  their  rising  strength.  As  the  colony  increased  in  power,  and,  through  its  missionar 
riep,  in  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  the  more  southern  English  colonies  became  jealous, 
and  a  deep-seated  animosity  between  them  prevailed  for  a  generation.  At  length  the  two 
governments  quarreled,  and  their  respective  colonies  gladly  espoused  each  the  cause  of  the 
parent  state.  To  guard  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  began  a  cordon  efforts  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Frontenac,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Duquesne,  and  Detroit  arose  along  the  frontier.  Fleets  and 
armies  came  from  the  Old  World ;  the  colonists  armed  and  formed  strong  battalions ;  the 
savage  tribes  were  feasted,  and  bribed,  and  affiliated  with  European  warriors,  and  wilder- 
ness America  bec&me  a  battle  arena.  In  a  little  while  the  difierent  fortresses  changed  masp 
ters ;  Louisburgh,  the  strong-hold  of  French  military  power  in  America,  fell  before  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1759  Quebec  was  the  only 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  possession  of  the  French. 

We  have  considered,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  success  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  high  reputation  which  that  event  gave  them.  Pitt,  relying 
upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  two  commanders,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  conquer  all  Can- 
ada in  a  single  campaign,  intrusting  the  chief  comnuind  to  Amherst.  That  general,  with  a 
large  force,  attempted  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  by  sweeping  Lake  Champlain  and  capturing 
Montreal ;  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  Wolfe  alone  had  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  embarked  eight  thousand  troops  at  Louisburgh,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded 
by  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes.     He  landed  his  army  safely  near  the  Chureh  of  St.  Lau- 
Jnne  27     '^^^*  "P^^  ^®  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  where,  under  the  direc- 
1759.      tion  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterward  governor  of  Canada),  batteries  were  erected. 

'  These  were  placed  upon  the  most  accessible  portions  of  the  promontory,  and  near  them  the  rude  boild— ^ 
ings  of  the  people  were  erected.     To  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hawkins,  aathor  of  a  capital  "Guide 
Quebec,"  ascribes  the  present  irregular  course  of  the  streets. 
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BhUdi  P«Buloa  of  Orlauu  ul  PolDt  LsTl 


The  brave  aod  Bcooniplished  Montcalm,  with  an  armj  of  thirteen  thouiand  men,  six  bat- 
taliona  of  which  were  regulan,  and  the  others  Canadians  and  Indiana,  ooeupied  the  ci^ 
with  a  ganieon,  and  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  upon  the  heights  of  Beaufort,  extending 
a  the  St.  Charles  to  the  River  Montmorenci.     The  center  of  the  camp  and  Montcalm's 


iMadquaiters  v,-eic  at  B^-auturi. 
The  whole  Irout  waa  in  tri? ached 
aad  well  defended  from  the  En- 
glish cannon.      Beyond  the  right 
wing  a  bridge  was  thrown  ai 
lh*St,Charlt.-s, 
tsclni.  Id  ime[>  u^  a  a 
tion  with  the  city.     Theie  were 
also  two  batteries  for  its  defense,  placed  upon  hulks  sunk  in  the  channel. 

Wolfe  sent  General  Moukton  to  take  possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 
He  landed  at  Beaumont,  and  marched  up  to  the  point  with  little  opposition,  where      "" 
he  erected  batteries,  from  which  the  shots  dealt  destruction  upon  the  lower  town  lying  upon 
the  St.  Charles,  but  had  no  e6ect  upon  the  waUs  of  the  city.     Finding  efibrts  from  that 
point  unavailing,  Wolfe,  with  his  division  on  Orleana,  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  within  oannon- 
abot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.     He  met  with 
fierce  opposition,  but  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground  and  erecting  two  batteries  there. 
Still,  Quebec  was  too  distant  to  be  afieoted  by  any  of  his  works,  and  he  resolved  upon  tlte 
bold  measure  of  storming  the  strong  camp  of  Uie  enemy.     On  the  last  day  of  July  the  troops 
at  Point  Levi,  and  a  large  number  of  gienadien  under  General  Monkton,  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
renoe  in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  landed  a  Uttle  above  the  Montmorenci.     At  the  same 
time  those  below  Montmorenci,  tmder  Generals  Townshend  and  Murray,  crossed  that  stream 
by  fording  it  near  its  mouth,  at  low  water,  and  joined  the  other  division  upon  the  beach. 
The  enemy  at  once  made  arrangements  to  receive  them.     The  right  of  the  French  was 

'  This  skBtch  is  taken  from  Durham  Terraoe,  near  the  north  wall  of  the  Csitle  Garden.  In  the  fore* 
gToand  are  the  tops  of  the  houses  below  in  Champlain,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Pater's  Streets,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, soroBS  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  is  iieea  Point  Levi,  with  its  pretty  little  Tillage,  its  ohunih  sod  wharves. 
On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  upper  end  of  (he  bland  of  Orlesiis,  whieh  divides  the  channel. 
The  jjWMi  seen  is  the  [dace  where  Wolfe  erected  batteries. 
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JancdoD  of  the  English  Divitlon.  Severe  Battle.  Wolfe  disheartened.  Camp  broken  up.  Wolfe's  Cotol 

under  Baron  de  St.  Ours,  the  center  under  De  Senezergues,  and  the  left  under  M.  Herhin. 
The  garrison  in  the  city  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Ramezay. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  English  divisions  joined,  and  heavy  thunder-clouds  were 
rolling  up  from  the  west.  The  grenadiers,  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  madly  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  before  the  other  troops  that  were  to  sustain  them  had  time  to  form.  Con- 
sequently they  were  driven  back  to  the  beach  with  a  severe  loss,  and  sought  shelter  behind  a 
redoubt  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  French  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  till 
the  gathering  tempest  burst  with  great  fury  upon  the  belligerents.  Night  closed  in  while  the 
storm  was  yet  racing.  The  tide  came  roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
uncommon  strength,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp  across  the  Montmo- 
renci,  to  avoid  submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  foaming  waters.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  that 
unfortunate  attempt  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  that 
he  expected  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his  mind,  co-operating  with  fatigue  of 
body  upon  his  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  fever  and  dysentery,  that  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  resume  the  command.  When  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  write,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Pitt,  in  which,  after  detailing 
^  ^  ^  the  events,  referring  to  his  illness,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  said,  "  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  gen- 
eral officers  to  consult  together  for  the  general  safety We  have  almost  the  whole 

force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vig- 
orous measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event.''  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  ex- 
cited consternation  and  anger.'  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  mistaken  his  favorite  general,  and 
that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  melancholy  epistle  Wflfe  had  said  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  of  war.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  miscarrying,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted  a 
plan  for  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  side  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  en- 
gineers had  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  river  beneath.' 

The  camp  at  Montmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  and  troops  were  conveyed 
^^^  across  to. Point  Levi,  whence  they  were  taken  some  distance  up  the  river  by  a 

portion  of  the  fleet  under  Holmes,  while  Saunders,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  re- 
mained behind  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  at  Beauport.  Montcalm, 
unable  to  comprehend  these  movements,  remained  in  his  camp,  while  Bourgainville  was  sta- 
tioned a  little  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  division  of  the 
English  fleet  that  sailed  up  the  river. 

At  night  the  troops  were  all  embarked  in  flat-boats,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the— 
tide.     Bourgainville  saw  them,  and  marched  up  the  shore  to  prevent  their  landing.     It  was^- 
starlight,  yet  so  cautiously  did  the  boats,  with  muflled  oars,  move  down  the  liirei  toward — 
daylight,  with  ebb  tide,  that  they  were  unperceived  by  the  French  detachment,  and  landok^ 
safely  in  a  cove  below  Sillery,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.     The  first  division  was  commandc 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  (afterward  General)  Sir  William  Howe,  and  were  all  on  shore  at  dawn^ 
The  light  infantry  scrambled  up  the  woody  precipice,  and  dispersed  a  French  guard  undev 
Captain  de  Verjer,'  while  the  rest  of  the  army  clambered  up  a  winding  and  steep  ravin^^ 

^  The  news  of  the  failure  of  Wolfe  at  Moatmorenei  reached  England  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
tober,  and  was  pablished  in  an  extra  Gazette  of  that  date.     The  same  evening  Captain  Hale  arrived 
brought  the  news  of  the  triumph  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.     The  general  grief  was  suddenly  c 
into  great  joy,  and  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  was  set  apart  by  the  old  king. 

'  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.,  609. 

'  The  French  guard,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  noise  below  them,  fired  down  the  precipice  at 
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The  Kcond  division,  under  General  TowDshend,  landed  in  good  order,  and  before  lunrise  five 
thoiuand  British  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the  Plains  of  Abra-  Bepiembaria, 
bam,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  ^''^■ 

The  appearance  of  the  English  troops  upon  the  heights  was  the  first  intima^on  Montcalm 
had  of  the  real  intentions  of  his  enemy.  He  at  once  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
oity  and  garrison  were  exposed,  and  immediately  marched  his  whole  army  across  the  St. 
Charles  to  attack  the  English.  He  brought  his  troops  into  battle  line  about  tea  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  had  two  field  pieces ;  the  English  but  one,  a  light  six  pounder,  which 
some  sailors  succeeded  in  dragging  up  the  ravine  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  am  indebted  to  Alfred  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebec, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  position  of  the  two 
armies,  and  the  present  localities  identified  therewith : 
"The  battle-ground  presents  almost  a  level  surface 
fl:omthebrinkoftheSt.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  Foy  Road. 
The  Grand  AlUe,  or  road  to  Cape  Rouge,  miming  par- 
allel to  that  of  St.  Foy,  passes  through  its  center.  That 
road  was  commanded  by  a  field  redoubt,  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery on  the  English  left,  which  was  captured  by  the  light 
infantry.  The  remains  of  this  battery  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  present  race-stand.  There  were  also  two 
other  redoubts,  one  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Mr.'  C.  Campbell's  house — the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 
— and  the  other  toward  the  St.  Foy  Road,  which  it  was 
intended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the  country  seat  called  Marchmont,  at  present  the 
residence  of  Major-general  Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B.,  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt  com- 
manding the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the  cove.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ad- 
TUieed  guard  of  the  light  infantry  immediately  on  ascending  the  height.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  the  plains  were  without  fences  or  inclosures,  and  extended  to  the  walls  on  the  St. 
Louis  tide.  The  surface  was  dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  roads  on  either  side  wne 
more  dense  than  at  present,  afiording  shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen. 

"  Li  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  General  Hospital,  it  will  give  nearly  the  front  of  the  French  army  at 
ten  o'clock,  ailer  Montcalm  had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond  the  St.  Foy 
Road,  where  he  made  dispositions  to  turn  the  leit  of  the  English.  Another  parallel  line, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Stewart's  house  on  the  St.  Foy  Road,  will  give  the  front 
of  the  British  army  before  Wolfe  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  twenty-second, 
fortieth,  and  forty-fifUi  regiments,  who  had  acquired  the  honorable  title  of  the  Louisburgh 
Grenadiera,  from  having  been  distinguished  at  the  capture  of  that  place,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, in  175B.  To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  turn  the  British  lef^.  General  Town- 
thend  formed  the  fifteenth  regiment  en  poCence,  or  representing  a  double  front.  The  light 
infantry  were  in  the  rear  of  the  left,  and  the  reserve  was  placed  near  the  right,  formed  in 
eight  subdivisions,  a  good  distance  apart." 

Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-eighth  raiment  of  Lotat- 
burgh  Grenadiers,  who  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  the  Montmo- 
lenci.     The  English  had  waited  four  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  were  fully 

dom,  (umI  so  tbe  British  flred  up.  Tbey  &U  fled  but  the  caplsin,  who  vaa  wounded  and  taken  prisoDer. 
It  is  did  the  poor  fellow  begged  the  British  officer  to  sign  &  oerliQonte  or  bis  courage  and  fldelilf ,  lesi  he 
■bould  be  poDJabed  (or  acoeptiug  a  bribe,  in  the  belief  Uiat  Wolfe's  bold  eotarprise  would  be  deemed  im- 
poemble  withoat  oorraption. 

'  This  scene  is  about  half  way  up  the  ravine  from  Wi^fe's  Cove,  looking  down  the  road,  which  is  a  sleep 
and  winding  way  from  the  river  to  the  gummit  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  a  cool,  shaded  nook — a  de- 
ligiitfai  retreat  Crom  the  din  and  dust  of  the  oily  in  soinnier. 
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BUUa  DD  tbe  FUsi  of  Abiahun.  Bnnrj  Hud  DMIta  of  Wolfe.  Diith  at  Uoalctim.  Burimt-plm  of  NonteilH. 

prepared  fbt  action.  Montoalm  was  on  the  leil  of  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the  regimentt 
ot  Languedoc,  Seame,  aod  Guiemte.  Wolfe  ordered  hia  men  to  load  with  two  bullets  each, 
and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  French  should  be  within  forty  yards.  Those  orders  were 
strictly  obeyed,  and  their  double-shotted  guns  did  terrible  execution.  "  The  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred,"  says  Hawkins,  "  between  the  right  of  the  race-statul  and  the  martello  tow- 
ers."' After  delivering  several  rounds  in  rapid  successioa,  which  threw  the  French  into  coa- 
fusion,  the  English  charged  furiously  with  their  bayonets.  While  urging  on  bis  battaUans 
in  this  charge  Wolfe  was  singled  out  by  some  Canadians  on  the  left,  and  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  wrist  He  wrapped  a  handkerchief  around 
to  stanch  the  blood  and  while  still  cheering  on  hia 
men  received  a  second  wound  in  the  groin  a  few 
mmntes  afterward  another  struck  him  in  the  brestl 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded. 
At  that  moment  regardless  of  self  he  thought  only  of 
the  victory  for  bis  troops  Support  me  he  said  to 
an  of&cer  near  him  let  not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me 
drop  They  day  is  ours — keep  it  He  was  taken  lo 
the  rear  whde  his  troops  continued  to  charge  The 
officer  on  ^those  shoulder  he  uas  leamng  exclaimed, 
They  run  they  run  '  The  light  returned  to  tbe 
dim  eyes  of  the  dying  hero  and  he  asked  with  emotion, 
^_^^^  _       _  Who  runs  "*  The   enemy    sir      they   give  way 

Qii-nii.  vfoLTw '  every   wh6re  What       feebly   exclaimed   Wolfe, 

"do  they  run  already?  Go  to  Colonel  Preston  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and  cut 
off  the  fugitives'  retreat.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  !"  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing  companions,  just  at  tbe  moment  of  victory,  he  died.  Uont- 
calm,  who  was  gallantly  fighting  in  the  iront  rank  of  the  French  left,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  the  next  moming  about  five  o'clock,  and  was  buried  in  ao 
excavation  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  where  his  remains  still  rest.'     When  Lord  Aylmar  was  Grovernor  of  Canada,  he 

'  Tbe  JUartrllo  Tbuieri  are  four  stning  circalBT  stroctarea  ereoled  al  diSerent  distancea  in  rear  of  the  city, 
belweea  tbe  St.' Lawrence  siid  tbe  St.  Charles.  Cbiiiidiis  are  mounted  upoa  their  tope.  They  are  very 
thick  on  the  side  toward  tbe  open  country,  but  thin  toward  the  city.  Tbe  ot^ecl  of  this  manner  of  consUna — 
tton  a,  that,  if  taken  by  sn  enemy,  Ihay  oan  eatilj  he  laid  in  ruins  by  the  shot  of  the  gnrrison. 

*  Jtunea  Wolfe  was  bom  in  Weslerhun,  in  Kent,  Janoary  2d,  1727.     He  entered  Ibe  srmy  very  young, 
and  Eoon  distingaished  himself  by  skill,  judgment,  and  bravery.     After  his  relarn  from  the  expeditions 
against  Louisbnrgh,  in  1758,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  section  of  the  expediti<Hi  aguns^=: 

Canada  that  went  np  the  St.  Lawrence,     His  assaolt  on  Quebec  was  one  of  the  boldest  military  achien 

meats  ever  attempted,  but,  jmt  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  lost  his  life,  St  the  early  age  <^  32  yean.  Hi^M 
body  was  conveyed  to  England  on  board  the  Royal  William,  and  buried  at  Greenwich  nn  the  20th  of  No— ■ 
vember,  1759,  where,  in  tbe  family  vault,  ibe  hero  rests  by  tbe  side  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  fsthec  ^ 
Ekiward  Wolfe,  was  a  lieutenant  general,  and  died  in  March  of  the  same  year,  aged  74.  The  British  gov  — 
enunent  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  young  bero,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Lewis  Joseph  de  SU  Versn,  Marquis  du  Montcalm,  descended  from  a  noble  family  oT  Candiac,  m  Franc^^ 
He  was  educated  for  a  soldier,  and  disiinguisbed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Placenaa  in  1746.  He  rose  l»^ 
degrees  to  the  rank  of  Geld  marshal,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada.  He  ably  oppos 
the  English  under  Aberorombie,  but  fell  while  gallantly  fighting  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  on  the  1 3tb  of  Septei 
her,  1759.  His  remains  are  within  the  grounds  of  the  Ursnline  Convent  at  Quebec.  A  few  years  ag» 
idaiD  marblo  slab  was  plaoed  to  hb  memoiy,  in  tbs  chapel  of  that  nunnery,  by  Lord  Aylmar,  on  which. 
tbe  following  insoription : 

Hanoeur 
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HaaaBWnt  vbgn  WoUe  ML    Ci|4ni1itiO(i  oT  Quebsc    Lgrl'i  Attempt  In  ranpnni  IL    HURapuMoD.    Captun  of  Hoiinul. 

CMiaed  a  small  granite  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high,  to  be  erected  upon  the  Bpot  where  Wolfe 
fell  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  now  just  within  the 
goutbern  Buburb  of  Quebec.  It  bears  the  brief  inscrip- 
tion, Here  died  Wolfe,  victorioub.  That  Vandal* 
ism  under  the  Bpecioui  guise  of  reverenoe  for  the  great, 
of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  sadly 
mutilated  this  monument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  pedestal  has  lost  many  a  pound  of  rdu:,  and 
the  iron  railing  around  the  monument  has  been  broken 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  both  able  commanders, 
and  were  idolized  by  their  respective  troops.  The 
former,  though  ea  young,  was  almost  reverenced  by  his 
offioers,  for  to  bravery  and  great  military  skill  he  united 
all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
The  expressions  of  attachment  made  by  General  (afterward  Marquis)  Townshend  illustrate 
d>e  sentiment  of  his  officers  and  men.  In  a  letter  written  just  afler  the  battle,  he  says,  "  I 
un  Dot  ashamed  to  own  to  you  that  my  heart  does  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
hiTe  krt  but  a  friend  in  General  Wolfe.  Our  country  has  lost  a  sure  support  and  a  per- 
petual honor.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how  dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec 
in  hia  death,  it  would  damp  the  public  joy.  Out  best  consolation  is,  that  Frovidence  seemed 
Dot  to  pTomiae  that  he  should  remain  long  among  us.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  the  weak- 
Bess  of  his  constitution,  and  determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  actions  that  would  have 
■donud  length  of  life." 

Five  days  aft«r  the  battle  the  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  and  paaaed  into  the    Beptembw  is, 
pa««ttion  of  the  English,  and  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  of  the  French,  ^'^■ 

Bndei  M.  Levi,  who  succeeded  Montcalm,  retired  to  Montreal.  General  Murray  was  left 
to  defend  battered  and  half-ruined  Quebec,  and  the  British  fleet,  fearful  of  frost,  retreated 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  Levi  determined  on  attempting  to  regain  all  that 
the  French  had  lost,  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  he  marched  upon  Quebec  with  a  motley 
^fvij  of  ten  thonsand  men,  composed  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Murray,  with 
■BTen  thousand  men,  went  out  and  attacked  him,  but  was  sorely  defeated,  lost  all  Apritas, 
"^  guns,  and  was  nearly  cut  off  in  his  retreat  back  to  the  city.  Levi  followed  np  '^^ 
™  Wcceig  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  left  the  St.  Lawrence  he  brought  up  six  French 
"igates  snd  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  city  by  land  and  by  water.  He  encamped  upon  the 
""ghts  above  Point  Levi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prey.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  Lord  Col- 
^'^  arrived  at  this  juncture  with  two  good  frigates,  and  destroyed  the  French  vessels 
"Mer  the  eyes  of  Levi.  Thoroughly  fngbtened  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and 
'**™ing  that  these  two  fa«t  sailers  were  only  the  van  of  a  powerful  fleet,  the  French  com- 
^^d«r  retreated  precipitately  to  Montreal,  leaving  his  artillery  and  stores  behind  him. 
*Ddre[iil,  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  was  at  Montreal,  and  Amherst,  Murray, 
*"*'  Hsviland  proceeded  to  invest  that  city.  Despairing  of  succor  from  abroad,  Vaudreuil 
^P'tolated  OB  the  6th  of  September,  and  on  that  memorable  day  French  power  in 
'"Ma  expired  and  hostilities  in  America  ceased.  Peace  ensu^  between  the  two 
^°*^ninients  by  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
,  °3,  and  thus  ended  the  bmons  "  Seven  Years'  War."  From  that  time  the  two  races 
-^  not  been  arrayed  in  battle  against  each  other  in  the  Western  world,  except  while  the 
""■^ch  were  here  as  altiM  in  1780-81.  and  assisted  in  the  battle  at  Yorktown  and  the 
**[*«»te  of  Comwallis. 

^ince  my  Tuit  to  Quebec  (Augasl,  1848)  the  rtmaim  of  this  monnmenl  have  been  i 
l^"  fortj  feet  high,  mrmoanied  l^  a  bronze  helmet  aod  svord,  has  been  ereoied.     The 
^^^  of  Sir  James  AlezaiideT, 
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Collection  of  an  Army  near  BostxMi.        Waahington'a  Appointment        IfiaGenerala.         EzpeditioB  under  Arnold  planned. 

• 

Quebec  enjoyed  tranquillity  until  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  invaded 
Canada  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775.  We  left  the  former  pressing  forward  toward 
the  city,  with  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  gathering  around  him.  Let  us  return  and 
watch  the  progress  of  that  little  army  of  patriots,  and  also  consider  the  wonderful  expedition 
of  the  brave  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  the  east. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  when  the  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  reached  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body  promptly  todc 
action  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary. The  skirmishes  at  Lepngton  and  Concord,  the  menaces  against  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston  in  particular,  fulminated  by  the  home  government,  and  the  arrival  of  several  regi- 
ments of  British  troops,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crushing  the  anticipated  rebellion,  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  hitherto  unknown,  even  when  the  Stamp  Act,  tea 
years  before,  had  awakened  a  terrible  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  From  all 
directions  men  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  patriot  army  invested  Boston,  and 
threatened  Governor  Gage  and  his  mercenary  troops  with  destruction.  The  incongruous 
material  which  compose4  the  army  was  partially  organized  by  appointing  Arteiaas  Ward' 
commander-in-chief  until  the  general  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.  That  action 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  June  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  general  **  to  command  all  the  Continental  forces  raised  for  the  defense  of  Amer. 
ican  liberty/'  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office,* 
July  12,  &^^  ^^  repaired  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  He 
1775.  gQi  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  making  preparations  for  an  act- 
ive campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  Washington  in  his  camp, 
and  a  plan  was  then  devised  to  send  a  force  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  to 
co-operate  with  Schuyler,  already  preparing  to  invade  that  province  by  way  of  the  North- 
em  lakes.  Arnold  was  then  at  Cambridge,  uttering  loud  complaints  of  ill  usage  upon  Lake 
Champlain.  His  bravery  was  well  known,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  adventurous  disposition.  To  silence  his  complaints  and  to  secure  his  services,  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  to  the  command  of  that  perilous  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  Eleven  hundred  hardy  men 
were  detached  for  the  service  from  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  musketeers  firom 
New  England  and  three  companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Amold^s 
field  officers  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene  (the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware),  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow.  The  riflemen 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  renowned  partisan  leader  in  subsequent 
years  of  the  war. 

Arnold  and  his  troops  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  eleven  transports  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.     They  reached 
Gardiner  in  safety,  and  found  two  hundred  bateaux  ready  for  them  at  Pitts- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Carpenters  had  been  previously  sent  to  construct 

^  Artemas  Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1748.  He  was  saocess- 
ively  a  repreaentative  in  the  Legislature  and  member  of  the  Council  of  his  state.  He  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  county.  Having  considerable  military  knowledge,  he  was 
chosen  to  command  the  army  that  gathered  around  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Congress  appointed 
him  the  first  of  the  four  major  generals  under  Washington,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  division  of  the 
army  at  Roxbury,  when  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776,  took  place.  He  resigned  his  commission  a  month 
after  that  event,  yet,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  continued  in  command  till  toward  the  last  of  May. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  also  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti- 
tntion.     He  died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800,  aged  73  years. 

'  Four  major  generab  and  eight  brigadiers  were  appointed  at  the  same  time.  To  the  former  rank 
were  chosen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  (the  Major  Putnam  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war) ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Pomeroy  (supposed  to  be  the  soldier  who  shot  Dieskaa),  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Na^ 
thaniel  Greene.     Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 


AniTvl  It  Fort  Watem, 
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na  Aoctoit  lodUu. 


FattgulBf  Foit^B. 


The  troops  then  readezvoated  at  Fort  Western,  opposite  the  present  town 

of  ADrru''ti  This  Tvas  on  the  yergc  of  an  nninhabited  and 
almoAt  UDLXploied  wildemesa.'  and  toward  lis  learl'ul  shadowe 
these  brave  men  turned  their  faces, 

A  small  reconnoitering  party  was  eent  Id  advance  to  Lake 
Megantic  or  Chaudiere  Pond,  and  auolhci  to  survey  the  course 
and  distances  of  the  Dead  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kennebec. 
The  mam  body  moved  forward  in  four  divisions,  a  day  apart  in 
tune  Mcrgan,  with  the  riflemen,  wag  in  the  van  ;  next  were 
dricne  and  Bigclow,  with  their  companies  of  musketeera  ; 
M  ip  with  lour  other  companies,  followed,  and  tbe  rear  was 
brought  up  h\  EnoB,  with  three  remaining  companies,  Arnold 
was  the  last  to  leave  Fort  Western.  He  proceeded  in  a  birch 
iveral  parties,  and  overlook  Morgan  on  tho. 
third  day  at  Norridgewock  Falls.  Here,  uimn  a  beautiful  plain 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  ancient  Norridgewock  In- 
dians, a  tribe  of  the  AfiG.\AKF:^,  had  a  village,  and  in  the  midst 
i)f  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  the  barbar- 
utis  heathenism  of  man  in  this  picturesque  region,  Father  Ralle, 
a  French  Jesuit,  bad  creeled  a  Cbristian  altar,  and  taught  tbe 
sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel.' 

Here  the  first  severe  toils  of  the  little  army  began,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  all  their  bateaux,  prov 
around  tbe  falls,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  into  (he  navigable  wa- 
ters above.  Tbe  banks  were  rocky  and  precipitous.  Tliey 
Ibund,  too,  that  Iheir  boals  were  leaky,  and  much  of  their 
provisions  was  spoiled 
Of    greatly  damaged. 

iho 


The  same  labor,  though  not  so  fatiguing,  was  demanded  at  the  Carratuno  Falls. 


'  Colonel  Moatreuor,  a  British  officer,  hod  traversed  the  wildemeu  fifteen  years  berore.  Hb  sseeoded 
the  Chaudiere  from  Qaebec,  crossed  the  Highlands  near  the  head  waters  of  Ihe  Feoobscot,  passed  tbroagh 
Moo*e-be«d  Lake,  and  entered  the  euteni  bntaah  of  tbe  KeaDsbec.  Arnold  possessed  en  imperfeol  copy 
of  Ihe  printed  joomal  of  MoDtressor,  and  tbia,  with  inforniBlion  received  from  sooie  Si.  Francis  lodiuis 
vbo  Tjsited  Washington's  camp,  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  coanlry  and  the  privationa  his  men  most  sofliir. 

Tbe  soma  region  vu  traversed  by  a  French  missionary  named  DrtuUlttM,  more  Uion  two  bondred 
yean  b^ore.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  thesoarces  of  the  Kennebec,  down  which  rivar  ha  descended 
u>  iu  month,  and  thance  coasted  eastward  to  the  missionary  slolion  on  Ihe  Penobscot. — HUdnlk,  ii.,  B4, 

'  Father  RoUe  resided  among  the  Norridgewooka  twenty-six  years,  and  possessed  great  influence  over 
tbem.  He  was  considered  an  enemy  to  tba  British  settlers  in  Moasachutetti,  and  an  expedition  was  plan- 
■ed  against  him  and  the  settlement.  A  party  fell  upon  tbem  suddenly,  and  killed  and  scalped  the  "priest 
aid  thir^  of  the  Indiana.     Tbt*  event  oecnrred  in  1724,  and  when  Colonel  Arnold  was  Ibere,  b  1775,  ihe 
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Voyage  up  the  Kennebec,      llie  Dead  River.      Elevated  Country.      A  Freahet      Return  of  Enoa.      Hla  Tria!  and  AoqidltBl. 

Desertions  and  sickness  reduced  their  number  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men 
when  they  arrived  at  the  great  carrying-place,  twelve  miles  below  the  junction  of  Dead  River 
with  the  Kennebec.  So  rapid  was  the  stream,  that  the  men  waded  more  than  half  way, 
pushing  the  bateaux  against  the  current ;  yet  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader. 

Arnold  now  examined  his  muster-roll  and  commissariat.  The  troops,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  number,  were  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  had  twenty-five 
days'  provisions  in  store.  The  Chaudiere,  on  whicli  were  French  settlements,  he  estimated 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  ten  days*  travel.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  so  encour- 
aging that  they  pushed  forward  with  alacrity.  The  great  carrying-place  was  a  portage  of 
fifteen  miles,  broken  by  three  ponds.  Oxen  dragged  the  bateaux  part  of  the  way  on  sleds, 
and  the  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  Over  craggy  knolls 
and  tangled  ravines,  through  deep  morasses,  creeks,  and  ponds,  they  pursued  their  journey, 
sometimes  carrying  their  vessels  and  the  vessels  sometimes  bearing  them,  until  they  reached 
the  Dead  River.  The  ponds  affi)rded  an  abundance  of  delicious  salmon-trout,  and  want  of 
food  had  not  yet  been  among  their'  privations.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  River  was  smooth, 
and  the  waters  flowed  on  in  a  gentle  current  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  for^t,  now  ren- 
dered gorgeous  by  the  brilliant  hues  imparted  to  the  foliage  by  early  frost.  Occasional  falls 
interrupted  their  progress,  but  the  labors  of  the  men  were  far  less  severe  than  hitherto.  Sud- 
denly the  monotony  of  the  vast  forest  was  broken  by.the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow,  at  the  foot  of  which  Ajmold  encamped  three  days,  raising  the  Continental 
flag  over  his  tent.*  A  small  hamlet  called  Flag-stafl*,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  is 
upon  the  camp-ground,  and  the  lofty  eminence  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bigelow.* 

When  the  expedition  moved  forward,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which  sent  down  such  torrents 
from  the  hills  that  the  river  arose  eight  feet  in  one  night,  overflowing  its  banks 
and  filling  its  channels  with  rafts  of  drift  wood.     So  suddenly  did  this  fireshet  oc- 
cur, that  the  water  came  roaring  down  the  valley  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  powerfully  that  they  had  barely  time  to  retreat  to  their  bateaux  before  the  whole 
plain  was  overflowed.     Seven  boats  were  overturned  and  the  provisions  lost,  and  others  were 
in  imminent  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.     They  were  yet  thirty  miles  firom  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  but  about  twelve  days'  provisions  remained.     The  storm  atid  exposure  made 
many  sick,  and  despondency  supplanted  cheerfulness,  for  the  future  seemed  pregnant  with 
misery.     A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  sick  and  feeble  back, 
and  to  press  forward  with  the  healthy.     Arnold  wrote  to  Greene  and  Enos,  who  were  in 
the  rear,  to  select  as  many  of  their  best  men  as  they  could  supply  with  fifteen  days*  provi- 
sions, and  come  on  with  them,  leaving  the  others  to  return  to  Norridgewock.     Enos,  either    * 
through  a  false  construction  of  the  order  or  willful  disobedience,  returned  to  Cambridge  with  ^ 
his  whole  division.     His  i^p^arance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  Continental  camp,    - 
and  Enos  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for  thus  deserting  his  companions  and  endangering  the^ 
whole  expedition.     He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  it  being  proved  that  he  was  short-= 
of  provisions,  and  that  none  could  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  acquitted.     He*^ 
never  was  restored  in  public  estimation,  however,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  army. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,'pressed  onward.     The  rain  changed^ 
to  snow,  and  ice  formed  upon  the  water  in  which  the  men  waded  to  push  the  bateaux  as 

foundations  of  the  ohorch  and  altar  were  still  visible,  but  the  red  men  had  forevef  departed.  Father  Ralle 
left  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Abanake  language  (the  dialect  of  the  Norridgewocks),  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

^  What  the  device  on  this  flag,  or  what  its  color  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  stripes 
and  stars  were  not  used  until  1777.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  year,  Congress  *^  resolved  that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation."     Since  then  we  have  added  a  star  for  every  new  state. 

'  Tradition  asserts  that,  while  the  Americans  encamped  there,  Major  Bigelow  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  spires  of  Quebec !  From  this  supposed  adventure  the 
mountain  derives  its  name. 
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Lake  Moguitie  ind  tbe  Chandidre.         Periloiu  Voyage.         Narrow  Escape.         Sertigan.        Timelj  Relief  for  the  Troopa. 

they  paned  the  numerous  ponds  and  marshes  near  the  sources  of  the  Dead  River.  Seven- 
teen falls  were  passed,  and  on  a  hleak  day,  marching  through  snow  two  inches  deep,  they, 
reached  the  Highlands  which  separated  the  waters  of  New  England  irom  Canada.  A  port- 
age of  four  nules  brought  them  to  a  small  stream,  down  which  they  pushed  their  vessels  and 
reached  Lake  Megantic,  the  great  source  of  the  Chaudiere.  There  they  found  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Church,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  the  great  carrying-place  to  explore  and 
clear  the  portages.  ^  Here  also  was  Jakins,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Chaudiere  to  ascertain  their  political  sentiments,  which  he  reported  to  be  favorable.'  . 

The  little  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Arnold,  wiih  a  party  of  fiAy-five  men  on  shore,  under  Captain  Hanchet,  and 

thirteen  men  with  himself,  in  five  bateaux  and  a  birch  canoe,  push- 
ed onward  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  French  settlements,  theire  to 
obtain  provisions  and  send  them  back  to  meet  the  main  forces.  It 
was  a  fearful  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  lake  and  October  97 
entered  the  river,  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity,  boil-  ^'^^ 
ing  and  foaming  over  a  rocky  bottom.  They  had  no  guide.  .They 
lashed  their  baggage  and  provisions  to  the  bateaux  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  At  length  the  fearful  roar  of 
rushing  waters  met  their  ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  plung- 
ing amid  rapids.  Three  of  the  boats  were  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  their  contents  ingulfed,  but,  fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Six  men  struggled  long  in  the  waters,  but  were  saved.  The  other 
bateaux  were  moored  in  shallow  estuaries,  while. aid  was  rendered  to 
those  in  the  stream,  and  this  proved  the  salvation  of  the  whole  party. 
The  apparent  calamity  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  had  they  not  been 
thus  checked,  they  must  all  have  plunged  into  destruction  over  a.  fall 
just  beyond,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  rescued  men.  For 
seventy  miles  falls  and  rapids  succeeded  each  other,  but  the  voyagers 
reached  Sertigan  (four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Lou- 
pis),  the  first  French  settlement,  in  safety.  The  people 
were  friendly,  and  sold  provisions  freely.  As  soon  as  the  wants  of 
his  own  party  were  supplied,  Arnold  sent  back  some  Canadians  and 
Indians  with  flour  and  cattle  for  the  approaching  troopS)  who  were  in 
great  distress,  all  their  boats  having  been  destroyed,  with  their  provi- 
sions. They  had  slaughtered  their  last  ox  several  days  before.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  army  emerged  in  detachments  from  the  forests, 
and  united  at  Sertigan.* 
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^  Two  Indians  werewpt  forward  with  Jakins  to  carry  letters,  one  to  General  Schuyler  on  Lake  Cham- 
.  ain,  the  other  to  somemersOns  in  Qaebeo.  They  betrayed  their  trosts,  for  the  latter,  named  Eneas,  was 
known  to  have  reached  ^jfcl^c^^but  the  letters  went  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Carmah^  instead 
of  those  for  whom  they  wefe  liiti^nded.     The  letters  to  General  Schuyler  never  reached  him. 

>  Judge  Henryfwho  at  the  cl^  of  the  last  century  was  president  of  the  second  judicial  district  in  Penn- 
ffylyania,  was  one  of  the  soldiers  ih  this^expedition,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  lucid  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  **  hardships  and  sufferings  of  that  band  of  heroes."  In  reference  to  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  troops  before  food  was  sent  back  from  Sertigan,  he  says,  **  Coming  to  a  low,  sandy  beach 
of  the  Chaudiere,  for  we  temetimes  had  such,  some  of  our  companies  were  observed  to  dart  from  the  file, 
and  with  their  nails  tear  outW  the  sands  roots  which  they  esteemed  eatable,  and  ate  them  raw,  even  with- 
out washing.     The  knowing  one  sprang ;  half  a  dozen  followed ;  he  who  obtained  it  ate  the  root  instantly. 

They  washed  their  moose-skin  moccasins  in  the  river,  scraping  away  the  dirt  and  sand  with  great 

care.  These  were  brought  to  the  kettle  and  boiled  a  considerable  time,  under  the  vague  but  consolatory 
hope  that  a  mucihige  would  take  place.  The  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  but  it  was  leather  still. 
They  had  not  received  food  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  Disconsolate  and  weary  we  passed  the  night." 
A  dog  was  killed  and  furnished  material  for  broth,  but  starvation  would  have  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  days.* 


•   M 


'  My  dog  WM  rery  large  ano  a  great  farorlte.    I  gave  him  up  to  aereral  men  of  Captain  Goodrich's  company.    They  car- 
him  to  their  company,  and  killed  and  divided  him  among  thoMe  who  were  foftering  moat  Mverely  from  hanger.    They  ate 
erery  part  of  him,  not  excepting  hia  entralli." — Letter  of  QtiunX  Dearbome  to  the  Reo.  WUliam  AUem 

N 
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Valley  of  the  ChandUra.      Wuhingtoa'e  lUiiifeil&      Joined  by  Indiaiu.      Anivil  at  Point  Levi      InflidiwUa  of  tibe  Miick 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chaudiere  was  now  before  them,  enlivened  with  a  friendlj 
population  and  ble§eed  with  abundance  of  provisionB.  Arnold  had  been  fumiahed  with 
printed  copies,  in  French,  of  a  manifesto  by  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  explained  the  causes  of  the  contest,  and  asked  them,  as  neighbors  and  fiiends,  to 
j(Hn  the  standard  of  liberty.  Arnold,  with  great  discretion,  circulated  these  ixeely,  at  the 
same  time  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  Washington  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Every  thing  received  from  them  was  paid  for,  and  they  rendered  aid  in 
return  with  a  hearty  good  will.' 

About  forty  Indians  of  the  Nonidgewocks,  under  the  famous  Natanis  and  his  brother 
SabatiSf  here  joined  the  Americans,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  whole  army  that  re- 
mained arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  after  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  on 
record,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  Thirty-two  days  they  traversed  the  gloomy  wil- 
derness without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground,  and  ice 
was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  streams,  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  and 
ford,  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud ;  yet  they  murmured  not,  and  even  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  suiSering  patriots.*  It  was  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
worthy  of  its  divine  character ;  and  the  men  who  thus  periled  life  and  endured  pain,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  course  in  ailer  life,  deserve  the  highest  praise  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  posterity.* 

^  I  met  a  gentleman  at  Quebec  (August,  1848)  who  bad  just  made  a  journey  across  the  country  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  the  Chaudiere.  He  said  that  many  of  the  old  kabitam 
were  still  living  in  that  beautiful  valley,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  "  good  Bostonians,"  whose  passage 
through  their  country  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  quiet  lives  of  those  isolated  and  simple  people. 
He  showed  me  an  order  for  flour  and  cattle,  signed  by  Arnold  at  Sertigan,  which  he  procured  from  an  old 
man  93  years  of  age.     Many  documents  of  the  kind  are,  he  said,  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  old  settlers. 

'  Judge  Henry  speaks  of  two  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged.  Their  names  deserve  preservation  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  "  One  was  tiie  wife  of 
Sergeant  Grier,  a  large,  virtuous,  and  respectable  woman."  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier 
named  Warner.  Judge  H.  says,  in  reference  to  their  march  through  the  wet  country  near  Megantio  Lake, 
**  Entering  the  ponds,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  we  were 
soon  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my 
armpits,  made  me  gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled, 
yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.  Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  on 
before  me  to  firm  ground.  Not  one,  so  long  as  she  was  known  to  us,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespectful 
idea  of  her." 

^  Those  most  prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  accompanied  Arnold  on  that  expe- 
dition, were  Morgan,  Greene,  Dearbome,  Febiger,  Meigs,  and  Burr.  *'  Here  it  was"  (near  Sertigan),  says 
Judge  Henry,  ^'  that,  for  the  first  time,  Aaron  Burr,  a  most  amiable  youth  of  twenty,  came  to  my  view. 
He  was  then  a  cadet." 


/ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Oh,  few  and  weak  their  numben  were, 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rushM  to  battle  then. 
They  left  the  plowshare  in  the  mold, 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold, 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain. 
The  corn  half  garner'd  on  the  plain. 
And  mustered  in  their  simple  dress 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stern  redress — 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo, 
To  perish  or  o'eroome  their  foe." 

M*Lellan. 

UCH  were  the  men  who  followed  the  bold  Arnold,  through  terrible  difficulties 

and  privations,  from  their  quiet  homes  in  New  England,  and,  in  the  midst  of 

<}     light  falling  snow,  appeared  like  a  specter  army  on  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 

to  the  wondering  people  of  Quebec.     Through  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 

Eneas  (who  pretended  to  have  been  taken  prisoner),  Cramah6  and  his  council 

knew  that  a  small  American  force  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  would  not 

believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  Quebec ;  therefore  the  fact  was  not  made 

known  to  the  military  or  the  people.     They  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- , 

''■■^\     ever,  to  keep  all  boats  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river.     It  was  about  eight 

!•      o'clock  fit  the  morning  when  Arnold  and  his  followers  emerged  from  the  forest 

^       and  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Quebec  was  at  once  in  a 

tumult.     The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  Canadians  were  terribly  alarmed. 

»Lr  Point  Levi  had  fled  across  to  the  city,  and  their  fears  caused  them  to  greatly 

the  number  and  character  of  the  Americans.     By  a  mistake  of  a  single  word  the 

the  people  were  greatly  increased,  for  the  news  spread  that  the  mysterious  army  that 

d  from  the  wilderness  was  clad  in  Hieet  iron? 

d  resolved  to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  found  means  to  communicate  his  in- 
to his  friends  in  Quebec.*  But  for  several  days  and  nights  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
;ed  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  its  pleasure  at  Point  Levi; 
nean  while  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  strengthened  by  troops  from  Sorel,  under 
,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  patriots  was  proportionably  lessened.  At  length 
i  ceased.  Between  thirty  and  for^  birch  canoes  were  procured,  and  about  nine 
in  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  the  first  division  crossed  ;  before  daylight  five  November, 
Americans  landed  safely,  and  rendezvoused  at  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  ene-  ^^^ 
placed  a  frigate  (the  Lizzard)  and  a  sloop  in  the  river,  to  intercept  them,  but  the 
9  of  these  they  eluded  until  just  as  the  last  party  passed  a  guard-boat.  Pne  hund- 
fifty  men  were  at  Point  Levi,  but  it  was  too  late  to  return  for  them.     No  time  was 

an's  riflemen  wore  linen  frocks,  their  common  uniform.  The  Canadians,  who  first  saw  these 
t>m  the  woods,  said  they  were  vttu  en  tot/e— clothed  in  linen  cloth.  The  word  tciU  was  changed 
m  plate. 

rlier  life  Arnold  was  engaged  in  trafficking  in  horses,  and  shipped  many  for  the  West  Indies.  He 
lebec  several  times  to  procure  stock,  and  thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  many 
;re.  His  knowledge  of  the  city  and  vicinity  was  doubtless  one  cause  that  led  to  his  appointment 
nmaod  of  the  expedition. 
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to  be  lost,  for  the  garrison  would  soon  be  alarmed.  Arnold,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  scaled  the  heights  where  Wolfe  had  ascended  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  dawn  they  stood  upon  the  lofty  Plains  of  Abraham.  That  goal  where  glory  was  to 
be  won  and  freedom  vindicated,  which  had  lured  them  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  "and 
haunted  them  in  their  disturbed  dreams  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  was  now  before 
the  zealous  patriots ;  but  their  hearts  sank,  and  the  whisperings  of  hope  were  like  the  breath- 
ings of  despair,  when  they  saw  the  dark  castle  and  the  massy  waUs  that  inclosed  the  garri- 
son of  the  enemy.  They  numbered  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  half  their  muskets  were  rendered  useless  during  their  march  through  the 
wilderness.  They  learned,  too,  that  troops  from  Sorel  and  Newfoundland  had  been  added 
to  the  garrison,  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  a  hopeless  waste  of  efS>rt.*  But  Arnold 
relied  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  people  of  the  city,  and, 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  he  drew  up  his  men  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  and 
gave  three  cheers,  hoping  that  the  regulars  would  sally  out  to  attack  them,  and  that  then, 
the  gates  being  unclosed,  he  might  rush  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends  within,  secure  the  city. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  were  lined  by  hundreds  of  the  people,  and  many  of  them  hnazaed 
in  return.  Several  guns  were  fired  by  the  Americans,  but  without  efiect.  The  British  at 
length  brought  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  bear  upon  the  patriots,  but  not  a  shot  injured  them. 
Lieutenant-governor  Cramah6  and  M'Lean  were  too  wary  to  be  lured  into  such  a  snare  as 
making  a  sortie,  for  they  knew  well  the  disloyalty  of  the  French  citizens  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Quebec.  The  English  citizens  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French  laws 
that  had  governed  them  since  the  passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Bill,*'  the  previous  year. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hai^d,  though  petted,  so  as  to  be  won,  could  not  forget  their 
ancient  national  animosities,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  English  discomfited.  The  unruly 
conduct  of  the  soldiery  had  also  disgusted  the  people,  and  some  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  Carleton  and  his  deputy,  for  exposing  Quebec,  by  withdrawing  its  garrison  when 
Montreal  was  threatened.  The  Royal  Irish,  under  M'Lean,  were  all  that  could  be  cer- 
tainly relied  upon.  These  elements  of  disafiection  combined,  made  the  force  in  the  city,  se- 
curely sheltered,  quite  inactive,  for  M*Lean  well  knew  that  Amoldti  little  army  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  driving  snow 
would  soon  force  them  from  their  bleak  encampment. 

Finding  his  attempts  vain,  by  frequent  hostile  displays  upon  the  heights,  to  draw  out  the 
garrison,  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  sent  a  flag  to  M*Lean,  with  a  formal 
summons  to  surrender,  threatening  him  with  terrible  disasters  if  he  refused.  The  movement 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  the  bearer  was  fired  upon.*  About  this  time  Arnold  learned  that  Carleton, 
who  had  fied  from  Montreal,  was  approaching  Quebec.  He  also  inspected  his  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  spoiled,  hardly  five 
rounds  to  a  man  being  lefl  fit  for  use.  Learning,  also,  from  his  friends  in  the  city,  that  a 
sortie  was  about  to  be  made,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated  to  Paint  aux  Tremiles, 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to  await  the  approaching  troops  of  Montgomery.  On  his  arrival 
at  Aux  TremMes,  Arnold  was  informed  that  Carleton  had  gone  from  that  place  but  a  few 
hours  before,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  the  cannonading  at  Quebec  that  welcomed  his 

'  The  garrison,  including  the  regulars  and  militia  within  the  town,  and  the  marines  in  the  ships,  was 
about  eighteen  hundred  strong.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  these  did  not  march  out  and  destroy  the 
feeble  force  of  the  Americans.  The  obvious  reason  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  troops  were  mill* 
tia,  and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  battle. 

'  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Judge  Henry,  "  that  this  ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  Arnold.  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  other  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  How* 
ever,  Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify.  He  was  well  known  at  Quebec.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from 
this  port  to  the  West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses ;  hence  he  was  despised  by  the  prin- 
cipal people.  The  epithet  of  hone-jockey  was  freely  and  universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British. 
Having  now  obtained  power,  he  became  anxious  to  display  it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  formerly  de- 
spised and  contemned  him." 
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return  to  the  city.     Montgomery  landed  at  Point  aux  TrenMes  on  the  1  Bt  of  Decem- 
ber, his  troops,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.     There  he  took 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  amounting  to  only  about  nine  hundred  efiective  men.     He 
brought  clothing  from  Montreal  for  Arnold's  half-naked  troops.     The  next  day, 
in  the  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  they  started  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  city  on  the  5th.     Their  march  was  slow  and  excessively  fatiguing,  for  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  drifted  high  in  the  roads.     Montgomery  established  his  headquarters  at  Holland 
House,  and  Arnold  occupied  a  house  near  Scott's  Bridge.     The  Americans  were  chiefly  en- 
camped near  the  Intendant's  Palace,  by  the  St.  Charles,  in  the  suburb  St.  Roche. 

The  American  forces  were  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  garrison,  but 
this  was  unknown  within  the  city.  Montgomery  endeavored  to  send  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, but  Carleton  would  not  allow  a  flag  to  approach  the  walls.  At  length  a  letter  was 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  to  Grovemor  Carleton,  in  which  Montgomery  demanded  an  inmiediate 
surrender,  at  the  same  time  magnifying  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  threatening  all  the 
calamities  of  an  assault.  Although  Carleton  thought  Montgomery's  army  larger  than  it 
really  was,  he  was  not  easily  frightened.  Montgomery,  like  Arnold,  counted  upon  friends 
within  the  city,  but  they  were  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  and  dared  do  nothing 
favorable  to  the  besiegers.  With  no  other  ordnance  than  some  light  cannon  and  a  few  mor- 
tars, a  feeble,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  army,  exposed  to  the  severest  frost  in  the  open  fields,  and 
snow  falling  almost  constantly,  the  American  commander  nearly  despaired  of  success ;  yet 
the  love  of  his  adopted  country,  and  thoughts  of  the  depression  of  spirit  throughout  the  colo- 
nies which  a  failure  would  produce,  moved  him  to  extraordinary  efibrts.  He  resolved  to  an- 
noy the  people  into  submission  by  harassing  attacks  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  attempted 
to  throw  bombs  over  the  walls.  These  efibrts  were  unavailing,  and  he  then  erected  a  six- 
gun  battery  upon  some  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  within*  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  but 
his  guns  were  too  light  for  any  efficiency.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  thus  consumed  in  un- 
availing attempts  to  make  an  entrance.  Mutinous  murmurs  were  audible  in  the  camp,  the 
term  of  service  of  many  of  the  troops  had  nearly  expired,  the  small-pqx  appeared  among  the 
soldiers,  and  the  general  looked  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  his  whole  army. 

Perils  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  around  the  brave  Montgomery.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  a  regular  assault  upon  the  town  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  parade  in  three  divisions  at  two  o'clock 
oo  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  December.  All  obeyed  with  alacrity,  except  three  com- 
panies of  Arnold's  detachment,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  expiring.  They  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  army  at  once  unless  transferred  to  another  command,  but  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Montgomery  restored  order,  and  they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.*  The  New 
York  regiments  and  a  part  of  Easton's  militia  paraded  at  Holland  House,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Montgomery  ;  the  Cambridge  detachment  and  Colonel  Lamb's  company 
of  artillerists,  with  one  field  piece,  at  Morgan's  quarters ;  and  the  two  small  corps  of  Liv- 
ingston and  Brown  at  their  respective  parade-grounds.  The  plan  was,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  to  assault  the  lower  town  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  third,  under  Livingston 
and  Brown,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  the  upper  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Louis  Gates  and  Cape  Diamond  Bastion. 

Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  descended  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  south  of  the  city,  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the  lower  town  by  a  road 
(now  Champlain  Street)  that  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  under  Cape  Diamond.     Ar- 

'  The  caoae  of  this  outbreak  is  not  known.  Montgomery,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (the  last  he  ever  wrote), 
spoke  of  the  occurrence,  and  intimated  that  Major  Brown  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  promised  a  full  ex- 
planation in  hts  next,  but,  alas  I  '*  the  next"  was  never  written.  It  appears  that  Arnold  had  quarreled  with 
Hancbet,  one  of  his  captains,  before  reaching  Point  Levi,  and  two  others  took  sides  with  the  captain.  Brown 
aad  Arnold  bad  quarreled  at  Ticonderoga.  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  took  this  opportunity  to  gall 
Arnold,  by  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  his  captains,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them  detached  from 
Amold^s  command  and  joined  to  his  own. 
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were  to  meet  at  Mountain  Street,  and  force  Preecott  Gate. 
The  anew  was  falling  fast,  and  farious  winds  were  piling 
it  in  frightful  driiU.  Cautiously  Montgomery  led  hit  mas 
Q  the  dark  toward  the  nanowegt  point  under  Cape  Dia- 
mond, called  Fret  de  Ville,  where  the  enemy  had  planted 
!i  buttery  of  three  pounders.'  This  post  was  in  charge 
:>f  a  captain  of  Canadian  militia,  with  thirty-eight  men, 
and  nine  British  seamen,  under  Captain  Baraafare,  nus- 
ter  of  a  transport,  to  work  the  guns.  On  the  river  side 
was  a  precipice,  and  on  the  left  the  rough  cngi  of  dark 
slate  towered  far  above  him.  When  within  fil^  yaidi 
of  the  battery,  the  Americans  halted  to 
reconnoiter.  The  guard  at  the  battery 
and  the  artillerymen  with  lighted  match- 
es were  perfectly  silent,  and  Montgomery 
.  concluded  that  they  were  not  on  the  alert. 
But  Bamsfare,  through  the  dim  light  of 
early  dawn  and  the  drifting  snow,  saw 
faintly  their  movements.  Montgomery, 
the  van  of  his  troops,  cried  out,  "  Men 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  whei 
your  general  leads.  March  on  !"  and  rush- 
ed boldly  over  heaps  of  ice  and  snow  to  char j:  > 
battery.  At  that  moment,  when  the  Ami^n 
were  within  forty  paces.  Captain  Bamsfan; 
the  word,  the  match  was  applied,  and  a  digi.'li 
of  grape-shot  swept  the  American  colunm'wiil 
rible  eSect.  Montgomery  and  both  his  ai'ili;  i 
tains  Cheesemao  and  M'Pherson)  were  killi 
gether  with  several  privates  near.  The  tc.-\ 
the  dreadful  havoc  and  the  death  of  their  i;i 
CMtfiision  back  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Colui 
took  the  command,  but  made  no  further  atti 
a  junotion  with  Arnold.  Ten  minutes  the  b;i 
its  iron  storm  in  the  dim  space,  but,  alter  thu  li 
there  wae  no  enemy  there  to  slaughter. 

'  Judge  Heorj,  who  wu  one  of  the  Anieriosn  priaoneis  at  Qoebeo,  wa*  aUowedl,  with  sonie  othen^  U 
go  oat  and  tee  the  place  where  Montitomery  was  slain.  He  thus  desoribei  the  British  foitifioatioo  there: 
It  was  a  sort  of  block-hon>e  forty  or  flAy  feet  iquara.  The  logs,  neatly  hewn,  were  lightly  bound  together 
by  dove-tail  work.  The  lower  slorj  contained  loap-holei  for  miuketry,  lo  Dairow  that  those  within  could 
not  be  harmed  by  those  without.  The  upper  story  bad  four  or  more  port-holes  for  cannon  of  a  large  odi- 
ber.  These  guns  ware  oh&rf^ed  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  and  were  pointed  with  exactness  toward  the 
aTenne  at  Cape  Diamond.  The  block-house  seemed  to  take  op  the  spue  between  the  Toot  of  the  hill  and 
the  river,  leaving  oaly  a  cart-way  on  eacb  side.  The  bulwarks  of  the  city  came  only  lo  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  above  that  place ;  hence  dowa  Ihe  aide  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  there  waa 
a  stockade  of  strong  posts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  knit  together  by  a  stout  railing  at  bottom  and  top 
with  pins.  Il  was  asserted  that  Moolgomery  sawed  four  of  these  posts  himself,  bo  as  to  admit  foor  men 
abreast  la  attack  the  block-house. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Montgomery  was  killed.  The  cliff  is  Cape  Diamond,  orowned  with 
the  citadel.  The  street  at  the  foot  of  it  is  called  Champhun,  and  is  inhabited  cbieBy  by  a  mixed  popolation 
of  French,  Canadians,  and  Irish.  It  extends  from  Mountain  Street  south  almost  to  Wolfe's  Cove.  This 
view  is  from  Champlain  Street,  a  few  rods  sooth  of  Pru  dt  FilU,  looking  north.  High  upon  the  rocks  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Qnebeo,  has  placed  a  beard  with  this  inscription :  "  Haai  Majob-oineeai.  Moktsok- 
■av  FiLi^  l>scBKsi{a  31sT,  ITTS." 
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While  this  dreadful  Kene  waa  in  ptognm  at  Cape  Diamond,  Aniold,  at  the  head  of  the 
■ecood  diriaioD,  waa  preaaing  onward  along  the  St.  Charlea,  where  the  anew  wai  worse  drifted 
than  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  lie  led  hia  men  in  filea  until  he  reached  the  narrow  street  called 
SauU  au  Matelot,  where,  under  a  high,  jutting  rock, 
the  enemy  had  a  two-gun  picketed  batterf,  well  man- 
oed.  Like  Montgomery,  he  headed  his  men,  and, 
while  leading  Lamb'a  artillery  to  the  attack  upon  the 
barrier,  wai  completely  disabled  by  a  mniket-waund 
in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  back  to  the  general  hoa- 
pital,  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery. 
The  oommand  of  hia  divinon  now  devolved  upon  Mor- 
gan, and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  Americans  with- 
stood the  storm  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  at  the 
firat  barrier,  and  finally  carried  it,  for  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  riflemen  caused  great  eoDstemation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Passing  the  firat  barrier,  the  patriots 
rushed  on  to  the  seoond,  which  commanded  both  Sault 
au  MaXdot  and  St.  Peter's  Streets.  The  defensei 
bete  extended  from  the  cliff  to  the  river ;  and  the 
present  custom-house,  then  a  private  dwelling,  had 
cannons  projecting  from  the  windows  of  the  gable. 
Here  a  fierce  contest  of  three  hours  ensued,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  Americans 
took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  battery,  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  in  the  narrow  past  that 
leads  up  to  Hope  Gate.  The  English  and  Canadians 
already  occupied  houses'  near,  and  the  patriots  were 
terribly  galled  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  above  them.  Captain  Lamb  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  grape-shot,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  fail  cheek-bone,  and  other 
officers  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Americans  finally  captnred  the  barrier,  and  were 
preparing  to  rush  into  the  town,  when  Carleton  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment from  the  garrison,  through  Palace  Gate,  to  attack  them 
in  Uie  rear.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  re- 
treat of  his  detachment  gave  the  people  and  tlu  troops  within  the 
walls  fresh  courage.  Captain  Dearbome,  with  some  provincials, 
waa  statioaed  near  Palace  Gate,  and  was  completely  surprised 
when  its  leaves  were  thrown  opwi  and  the  troops  nufaed  out.  It 
was  a  movement  entirely  unlooked  for  ;  and  so  suddenly  and  in 
■och  overwhelming  force  did  the  enemy  pour  npon  them,  that  . 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

While  Mo^an  was  pressing  on  vigorously  into  the  town,  he 
beard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Dearbome  and  his  company,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  in  his  rear.     Surronniled  by  foes  on  all  ndes,  and  every  support  cut  ofi*, 

'  Tbis  *iew  is  in  a  namnr  alley  near  the  north  end  of  Savlt  a%  Matilot  Street,  in  ihe  rear  of  St.  Panl's 
Street.  At  the  time  in  qoestion  St.  Fanl'i  Street  did  not  exist,  and  the  water,  at  high  tide,  cante  nearlf  up 
to  the  preripice.  The  first  barner  and  battery  eiteDded  rnnn  the  jnttiag  rook  seen  in  the  picture,  to  the 
water.  The  present  alley  vas  then  the  beach.  The  circular  wall  qd  the  top  or  the  rook  ia  a  part  oT  the 
grand  battery,  one  of  the  moat  formidable  and  coromutditig  derenies  in  Ibe  world. 

'  Tbb  is  one  oT  the  most  bcaatiTul  gatei  of  the  city,  and  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  nortbem 
side  of  the  town.  A  ilrong;  gnatd-hoom  ii  leen  at  the  left,  pierced  (or  mosketa  to  defend  tbe  entrance. 
Imeudiataly  adjoining  this  gate  are  the  artillerj  barracks.  The  gale  is  at  the  northern  eitremity  of  Palace 
Street,  oae  of  the  brndest  in  the  city,  and  "  so  named,"  says  Hawkins,  "  from  the  cirouiostaDoe  that  it  led 
eat  to  the  loteodant's  house,  ch'  palace,  which  stood  on  the  beach  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  queen's 
wood-jard  now  is." 
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p-iBodj.    BULUtiDdSerrlm.    Cowttiv  a(  CalMM 

the  patriot*  yielded,  vul  ■urrendexed  themielTea  pritinen  of  wu.'  The  lemoinder  of  the 
diriiioa  in  the  text  retreated  to  their  camp,  leaving  behind  them  one  field  piece  and  nine 
mortars  in  a  battery  at  St..Roohe.  The  whole  Ion  of  the  Americana  at  Cape  Diamond  and 
Sauk  au  Matelot,  in  lulled  and  wounded,  was  about  one  hundred  and  aixty.  The  Britidi 
loM  wa>  only  abont  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

Ab  Kxm  as  hoatilitiea  ceaaed,  search  wu  made 
for  the  bodiei  of  thou  who  fell  with  Montgomery. 
Thirteen  ware  found  nearly  buried  in  the  anew, 
and  with  them  wai  Hontgomery'a  orderly  sergeant, 
dreadfully  wonnded,  but  alive.  The  aergeant 
would  not  acknowledge  that  his  general  was  killed, 
and  pemsted  in  hia  ailenoe  until  he  died,  an  hour 
afterward.  For  aeveral  hours  Carleton  waa  nn- 
certain  whether  the  general  was  dain  ;  but  a  field 
officer  among  the  captured  troopa  of  Amold'a  divi- 
iion  recognized  the  body  of  ihe  young  hero  among 
those  in  the  guard-house,  and,  it  is  said,  he  there 
pionooneed  a  moat  touching  eulogium  on  the  biar- 
ery  and  worth  of  the  deceased,  while  tean  of  grief 
oouned  down  big  cheeks.'  Cramahi,  the  lienten- 
ant  governor,  who  had  known  Montgomery  yeara 
-        -  befere,  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it  was  buried 

^^  g^  -'^^>^«:^:^>^^***^^      within  a  wall  that  surrounded  a  powder  magazine, 
•  -^      near  the  ramparts  bounding  on  St.  Louia  Street, 

where  it  remained  forty-two  years.'  It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
teleot,  firom  so  small  a  body  of  men  as  that  engaged  in  besieging  Quebec,  so  large  a  number 
who  ailerward  distinguished  .themselves  for  patriotism  and  courage,  as  that  Uttle  band  pre- 
sented.    Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  became  world  renowned.     Dearborn  was  distinguished 

'  The  force  tbat  Mnrendered  couistad  of  1  licDUnant  colonel,  2  maJDn,  8  captains,  15  Uentenaots,  I 
sdjutant,  t  quarteniiaater,  4  voluDleen,  3S0  rank  and  file,  and  44  ofGoen  and  soIdMn,  wbo  were  wonaijed, 
aiaking  a  total  of  426.     The  priaoncra  were  trealed  hamsuely.     The  offioers  were  confined  in  the  saauo* 

•ry,  the  oldest  liiaruy  ioatiiution  In  Quebeo.  Mqor  Meigi  waa  leiit  oat  for  the  clothing  and  baggage  of 
the  prisonara,  and  all  testified  to  the  hnmauity  of  Carleton. 

*  MoDlgoniery  had  s  watch  in  hia  pocket  which  Mrs.  M,  was  very  desirooi  of  obtaining,  ^e  made  her 
wishes  known  to  Arnold,  who  tent  word  to  Carlatoo  that  any  ram  would  be  pud  Ibr  it.  Carletoa  imnae- 
diately  sent  the  watoh  lo  Arnold,  and  refoaed  to  receive  any  thing  in  ratum. 

'  Richard  MontgoiDBry  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1T3T.  He  entered  (he  anny  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  was  wilb  Wolfe  at  the  itoimiDg  of  Quebec  in  1TS9.  He  was  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  afterward  resided  some  lima  in  this  country.  He  quitted  his  regiment  on  hia  re. 
mm  to  England  in  1772.  While  here  he  imbibed  an  attachiaent  for  the  ooiuiti;,  and  returned  to  make  it 
his  home.  He  purchased  an  estate  npon  the  Hudaon,  in  Rhinehcck,  Dnichesa  county,  and  mairisd  Ihe 
daogbter  of  Robert  R,  Livingston.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
and  in  the  antDmn  of  1775  was  second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  in  the  eipeditian  against  Canada,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  The  illness  of  Sohoyler  caused  the  chief  command  to  devolve  upon  Montgomery, 
and  in  the  capture  of  St.  John's,  Chambty,  and  Montreal,  and  his  attack  on  Qnebea,  he  exhibited  great 
judgment  and  military  skill.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  general  before  he  reached  Quebeo.  In  that 
campaign  he  had  every  difficulty  lo  contend  with — undisciplined  and  mulinous  troops,  scarcity  of  previsims 
and  ammunition,  want  of  heavy  artillery,  lack  of  clotbing,  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  desertions  of  whole  com. 
panies.  Yet  he  pressed  onward,  and,  in  all  probability,  had  bis  life  been  spared,  would  have  entered  Quebec 
in  triumph.  His  deatb  was  a  great  public  calamity,  and  throughout  the  land  public  honors  were  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  eloquence  of  Chntham,  Burke,  and  Barre  sounded  his  praises  upon  the  floor  of  tba  Brit- 
ish  Parliament,  and  the  prime  minister  (Lord  North),  while  acknowledging  his  worth,  and  reprobating  the 
cause  in  which  be  fell,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Curse  on  bis  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country."  A« 
noon  aa  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Congress,  resolutions  <^  condolence  with  bis  family  for  their  bereave- 
ment, and  expressive  of  their  "grateful  remembrance,  profound  respect,  and  high  veneration,"  were  adopted- 
It  was  voted  to  erect  a  monimieal  lo  hia  memory,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  front  of  St.  INinl't 
Church  in  New  York  city,  on  whiob  is  the  following  inscription : 


OFTHE  REVOLUTION. 


Honor  to  Ilia  Hniorj  of  UontgoDHTy. 


Idllfa]  officer  ftt  Saratoga  and  other  fields  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded  the  troops 
eaptnred  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Bpring  of  1813.     Meigs  boldly  attacked 
lestcoyed  shipping  and  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  his  regiment,  and  that  of  Febi-  '- 

irete  of  the  forlorn  hope  at  Stonj  Point.  Gieene's  prowess  and  skill  were  well  attested 
ed  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  I^ayer  behaved  nobly  in  defense  of  Fott  Mifflin,  opposite 
Bulk.     Liamb  was  distingnished  at  Compo.  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Yorktown.     0>- 

vaa  at  Compo,  and  fought  bravely  at  Monmouth  ;  and  Poterfield  waa  killed  at  Cam* 
in  South  CaroUna,  when  Gates  was  so  terribly  defeated  there.  M'Fherson  and  Cheeae> 
'  Montgomery's  aids,  were  brave  and  accomplished,  and  gave  assurance  of  future  te- 
I ;  but  they  fell  with  their  leader,  and  share  with  him  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity, 
tlonel  Arnold  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  anny  afler  the  death  of  Mont- 
vy,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  g«neral.     He  could  muster  (»ily  about 

hundred  men  ;  and,  feeling  unsafe  in  bis  camp  under  the  walls  of  the.  city,  he  retired 
t  three  miles  from  the  town,  intrenched  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
tsBumed  the  attitude  of  a  blockade,  hoping,  by  cutting  off  supplies  for  the  city  from  the 
xy,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms.  Carleton,  feeling  secure  within  the  walls,  and  ex- 
ig  le-enfbreeraenta  from  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  move  out  of  the  St.  Law- 

Thu 
moDDmeDt  is  erected  by  order  of  Congreu, 

25th  of  Janaary,  1776, 

to  tiaimnit  to  posleri^  a  gnUefol  remem' 

braaoe  of  the  pairiotio  coodact,  eoierprise,  and  peraevenutce 

of  Major-general  Ricbakd  Montookkiii, 

who,  after  a  series  of  sacceu  amid  the  most  disaour- 

aging  diffiuallies,  FtU  in  the  attack  on 

QuEBic,  3lBt  Deeember,  177S,  aged  37  years. 

1 8 1 S  B  request  in  beh&lf  of  the  widow  of  General  Montgomery  wu 
Id  the  Go>emi>r-in-chief  of  Canada,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to  allow 
main*  to  be  disinterred  and  conrejed  to  New  York.  The  requeat 
eadilj  acceded  to,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Quebec,  who  was 
'  the  engineers  at  the  time  of  (he  storming  o(  the  city,  and  assisted 
yi^g  'tie  neneral,  also  assisted  in  the  disinterment,  making  an  afli- 
to  ^  ideolity  of  the  body.  He  said,  in  his  affidavit,  that  the  body  ' 
aken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gobert,  and  placed  in  a  ci^n  lined  with 
il  and  corered  with  black  cloth ;  that  Rev.  Mr.  de  Montmolin,  ohap- 

0  the  garrison,  performed  the  funeral  service ;  that  Montgomery's 
H'Pherson  and  Cbeeseman)  were  beried  in  their  clothes,  without 
I ;  and  that  he  (Tboiapson)  afterward  wore  Montgomery's  sword, 
le  American  piiaonen  were  so  effected  by  the  sight  of  it,  that  be 

aaide.     He  identified  the  coffin  taken  up  on  the  16lhof  June,  1618, 

one.     The  remains  were  placed  in  another  coffin  and  deposilod  be- 

the  maeameat.     The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  silver  plate  ' 

york,  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  glorionsly  fighting  for  the  independence 
f  of  the  United  States  before  the  walls  of  Quebeo,  the  31it  of  December,  177S,  caused  Ifaeaa  remains 
dUtiogiiished  hero  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebeo,  and  deposited,  on  the  8th  day  of  July  (1818),  in  St. 

1  Choroh,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the  monument  erected  lo  his  memory  by  the  United  Stales.'' 
neral  Montgomery  left  no  children  whom  "the  Etale,  in  giatilnde  toward  their  father,  dislingoished 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  protection,"  as  Botia  asserts.  His  widow  survived  bim  more  than  half  a 
ry.     When  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in.Iaw,  the  late  Peti-r  R.  Livingston,  at  Rhincheok,  a  few  yean 

■aw  an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented  general.  A  day  or  two  before  he  left  home  to  Join  the 
under  Scbnyler,  he  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  brolber-in-law'a  maiiaion  with  Ibe 
r,  and  as  they  came  near  the  house,  Montgomery  stuck  a  willow  twig  in  the  ground,  and  said,  "  Peter, 
at  grow  to  remember  me  by."     It  did  grow,  and  is  now  a  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  in 

his  officer  bad  a  presentiment  that  be  sbould  not  survive  t^ie  battle.  When  preparing  to  go  forth  on 
lormy  December  morning,  he  dressed  himself  witb  more  oare  than  dsoat,  and  putting  a  oonsidarahle 
t  money,  in  gold,  in  his  pocket,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  This  will  insure  me  a  decent  burial."  Ho 
f  the  New  York  line.  A  sergeant  and  eleven  men  fell  witb  bim.  He  was  not  instantly  killed,  but 
to  press  forward  to  charge  the  battery.     It  was  a  feeble  effort,  and  be  fell  back  a  corpse,  in  a  wjnd- 


Hontsomest'i  HOmiMKH 
n  the  coffin  : 
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SauUiioi  in  Iba  Armf.        SnpmOoet  to  tana  aaebas.        Anitil  ud  Daath  of  Oaunl  llionua.        Ti—|iwili  Cra* 

rence,  remained  quiet ;  and  in  this  relative  poaition  the  beUi^rents  coatinued  until  the  lit 
of  April,  when  General  Wooater,  who  had  remained  inactive  all  winter  in  Montreal,  eww 
down,  and,  being  superior  in  rank  to  Arnold,  took  the  chief  command.  The  force  whidi  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  small  addition  made  by  troopt  that  reached  the  eneampnient 
from  New  England  during  the  winter,  and  Canadian  recruits,  swelled  the  array  to  neatly 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  sick  with  the  small-poz,  which  raged  ternUy 
in  the  American  camp. 

Prepatationa  were  made  to  beleaguer  the  city  at  once.  A  battery  was  erected  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  another  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town, 
bnl  without  efiect.  At  that  moment  the  fidling  of  Arnold's  hoiae  npon  his  wounded  leg  io 
disabled  him,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  firom  Gen- 
eral Wooster  (with  whom  he  was  upon  unfriendly  terms)  to  retire  to  Montreal.  General 
Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May,  but  Carle- 
ton  having  received  re-enfoToements  under  Burgoyne,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  stores  and  sick  behind.  The  latter  were  kindly  treated, 
and  finally  sent  home.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were  re-enforced,  but 
they  could  not  brave  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  died  there  of  small-poi, 
and  Sullivan  succeeded  to  the  command.'  But  Burgoyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  wu 
pressing  forward,  and  ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  patriob 
were  driven  out  of  Canada. 

We -have  taken  a  long  historic  ramblfe ;  let  us  vary  our  pleasure  by  a  ride  to  Montmo- 
renci,  and  a  visit  to  other  celebrities  about  Quebec. 

The  morning  was  excessively  hot  when  we  left  the  city  for  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci. 
Our  egress  was  from  the  Palace  Gate,  and  with  us  was  quite 
a  train  of  vehicles  destined  for  the  same  point.  We  passed 
through  the  suburh  of  St,  Hoche,  in  the  lower  town,  and  cTOsa- 
ed  over  Dorchester  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  which  spans  the 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the  old  bridgs 
fortified  by  Montcalm,  The  distance  from  Quebec  to  the 
Montmorenci  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  rosd 
(MoAdamized)  is  very  good,  and  passes  through  a  rich  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  region.  Like  the  road  from  St.  John's 
to  Chambly  and  Longueuil,  it  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  farm- 
bouses  that  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  suburban  street  the  whole 
distance.  The  village  of  Beanport,  an  old  town,  where  Monl- 
p     ~  "„  ,  calm's  headquarters  were,  is  about  midway  between  the  St. 

Charles  and  the  Montmorenci,  and,  like  other  Lower  Canadian 
villages,  has  an  antiquated  appearance.  Between  Quebec  and  Beauport  we  passed  a  large 
gilt  cross  reared  upon  the  top  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  column,  painted  white,  green,  and 
vermilion.  It  was  erected,  as  we  were  told,  by  some  priests  in  Quebec,  and  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  temperance,  A  strong  iron  railing  incloses  it,  except  in  front,  where  two  or 
three  steps  lead  to  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  whereon  devout  passers-by  may 
kneel  in  prayer. 

*  John  Thomas  ivu  descended  from  a  respectable  Dimkly  of  Flymonth,  ManMtbnselti.  He  served,  vith 
reputation,  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  head  c^  a  regiment  raised  by  binuelf  io  Kingstos,  Ma»- 
sachnselts,  he  marcbed  to  Roxbmy  b  1775,  and  joined  the  Contioenta]  ariay.  CoDgress  appointed  hia 
one  or  the  Qnt  eigbt  brigadier  generals,  and  be  commanded  a  divisicm  aL  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  Maruh, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  a  mt^or  general,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  foUoning  jmned  tbe  annj  before  Qnebeo. 
He  died  of  nnall-pox,  at  Cfaambly,  on  the  30ih  of  tbe  same  month.  General  Tbomas  vaa  greatly  belored 
bjhis  soldier*,  and  his  judgment,  pmdence,  and  GrmnesB  oommended  bim  to  Washington  as  one  promiiing 
to  do  mocb  for  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

*  Tbia  sketch  is  a  viev  from  within  Palace  Street,  looking  ont  upon  the  open  conntij  beyond  tbe  St. 
Cbailes.  The  rivet,  with  a  few  tnasls,  is  seen  joit  over  the  top  of  tbe  gate.  Adjoining  the  gate,  on  the 
right,  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  goard-boDse. 


OF   THE   REVOLUTION. 


Qgehee  tn  lh«  MifM. 


ir  pawing  Beanport,  we  were  beset  by  troops  of  urchins,  who  atoed  in  groups  making 

WW!  to  win  attaation  and  coin,  or  ran  beside  the  carriage 

le  speed  of  trottbg  faoTses,  lustily  crying  out,  with  extend- 

d,  ••unsou.'  unxu.'"     They  were  miniature  Falstafis 

re,  some  not  more  than  four  or  fire  years  old,  with  dark 

nd  lustrous  black  eyes.     It  waa  amusing  to  see  their  rig- 

bnt  good-natnred  scrambles  for  a  sou  when  cast  among 

and  the  persevering  race  of  the  unsuccessful  for  the  next 

ed  piece  of  copper.     Slany  a  dollar  is  thus  scattered  and 
np  hy  the  road  side  to  Montmorenci,  during  "  the  sea- 

at  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  and  the  comfort  of 

iUans. 

>  leh  our  barouche  on  the  south  side  of  the  Montmorenci, 

osaing,  upon  &  bridge,  the  tnrbnlent  stream  that  rushes. 

r  and  foaming  among  broken  rooks,  toward  the  cascade 

elow,  we  paid  a  sou  each  to  a  pretty  Froneh  giil  who 

id  a  gate  opooing  to  a  winding  pathway  through  the  fields 

margin  of  the  bank  a  httle  below  the  falls.      The  path  is 

a  gentle  slope  for  several  rods,  and  at  almost  every  step 

sturesque  scenery  of  the  cascade  assumes  a  new  aspect. 

These  falls,  though  much  high-  tmf.»*««  c«.^ 

er  than  those  of  Niagara,  have  none  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
great  wonder.  Our  fust  thought  here  is,  How  beautiful ! 
bat  when  the  eye  and  the  eat  are  first  impressed  with  the 
avalanche  of  waters  at  Niagara,  the  solemn  thought  is,  How 
sublime  and  wonderful !  When  we  visited  the  Montmo- 
renci, a  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  yet  it  exhibited  a  scene  strikingly  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  For  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  river  is  con- 
fined in  a  narrow  hmestone  bed,'  whence  it  rushes  with  great 
velocity  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  leaps  into  a  cres- 
cent-shaped bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  hnnd- 
red  feet  below.  There,  at  low  tide,  the  bare  rocks  receive 
the  flood,  and  send  up  clouds  of  spray  a,  hundred  feet  or  more, 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  of^n  depict  the  beau- 
tiful bow.  In  front,  cleaving  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  paradise  of  beauty  in 
summer,  and  a  place  of  much  resort  by  the  citizens  of  Que- 
bec, particularly  the  English  residents,  who  see  in  it  much 
that  resembles  their  •'  sweet  Devonshire  coast."  Its  length 
is  nineteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five.  A 
population  of  five  thousand  inhabit  it,  and  its  rich  toil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  for  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Quebec  market.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Point  Levi,  and  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  glittering  in  the  sun,  lies  Quebec.  Group- 
ing  the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  delights  of  a  summer  ride,  a  trip  to  Mont- 
morenci is  an  event  to  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 
The  sun  was  at  meridian,  and  the  meroury  indicated  ninety- 


e  river,  io  this  ebaonel,  is  not  more  tbso  twelve  feet  wide,  and  bere  the  Nainrel  Steps  ocoar.  They 
one  side  of  the  streeni  like  irregular  stairs.  They  have  been  fonned  by  tbe  sction  of  the  water  on 
•jtt  layers  of  UfDestone,  snd  present  a  enrioHty  for  the  vfaitor. 
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three  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  points  of  view  were  sparsely  shadowed  hy  trees,  and  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  glance  at  the  heauties  of  the  fall  and  steal  its  features  with  a 
pencil,  and  then  returned  to  Quehec,  where,  before  dinner,  we  visited  several  churches,  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursidine  Convent,^  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,^  Ihe  chapel  of  the  Hold  Dieu,* 
and  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  crowning  Cape  Diamond  is  a  combination  of  powerful  works.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  round  tower,  over 
which  floats  the  national  standard  of  England,  the  flag 

"  That's  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

The  approach  to  the  citadel  is  by  a  winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glctcis  from  St 
Louis  Gate.  It  is  foreign  to  my  plan  to  notice  in  detail  modem  fortifications  upon  Revola- 
tionary  ground,  and  we  will  stop  to  consider  only  a  few  points  of  interest  in  this  most  perfect 
military  work.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  Gate,  where  we  presented  our  per' 
mitt  &nd  were  joined  by  a  young  Highland  soldier  to  g^ide  and  guard  us.  On  the  top  of 
Dalhotisie  Bastion  is  a  covered  way  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  and  the  spires  of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  and  Lorette, 
with  the  white  cottages  around  them,  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  cita- 
del and  its  ravelins  cover  about  forty  acres ;  and  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  lotions, 
curtains  of  solid  masonry,  and  ramparts  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  hei|[ht,  mounted  with 
cannon,  are  continued  entirely  around  the  upper  town.  Upon  the  clifi* called  Satdt  au  Mate- 
lot  is  the  grand  battery,  of  eighteen  thirty -two  pounders,  commanding  the  basin  and  harbor 
below.  At  the  difierent  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted  day  and  night,  and  in  front 
of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  military  guards  is  seen  The 
garrison  at  Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  soldiers.  Among  them  was  the  79th 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  firom  Gibraltar.  They  were  six  hundred  strong,  and, 
dressed  in  their  picturesque-  costume,  made  a  fine  appearance.  To  a  stranger  the  militai]; 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  Quebec,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  carried  back  to  the  era  of 
Froissart,  when  "  Everie  fayre  towne  had  strong  high  walls,  and  bowmen  and  spearmen 
were  more  numerous  than  all  others.*' 

We  lefl  the  citadel,  emerged  from  St.  Louis  Gate,  and,  after  visiting  the  monument  where 
'<  Wolfe  died  victorious,"  rode  over  the  battle-ground  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and,  crosB- 
ing  to  the  St.  Foix  Road,  went  into  the  country  as  far  as  Holland  House  (the  headquarters 
of  Montgomery),  and  then  returned,  pleased  and  wearied,  to  the  Albion.  We  strolled  at 
evening  through  the  governor's  garden,  rested  upon  Durham  Terrace  (see  view  on  page 
185),  which  was  crowded  with  promenaders,  and,  losing  our  way  in  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
Albion,  found  ourselves  at  Hope  Gate,  where  a  kind  priest,  in  long  black  cassock  and  broad 
beaver,  conducted  us  back  to  Palace  Street. 

I  devoted  the  following  day  to  business.     Before  breakfast  I  went  to  Durham  Terrace, 

^^The  Ursuline  Convent  is  situated  on  Parloir  Street,  near  the  English  Cathedral.  Inflaenced  by  an  ap> 
peal  from  the  French  Jesuits  of  Canada,  a  young  widow  of  Alen^on,  named  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  resolved 
to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  convent  in  Quebec.  She  foanded  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  1641.  An  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  females  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  ohapel,  as 
already  noticed,  is  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  in  memory  of  Montcalm,  whose  body  lies  within  the  grounds 
of  the  institution. 

*  This  literary  institution  was  founded  in  1 633,  by  Df  Laval  de  Montmorency,  the  first  bishop  of  Canada. 
The  professors,  and  all  attached  to  it,  receive  no  money  compensation ;  they  are  simply  guarantied  ''  food 
and  raiment,  in  sickness  and  in  health."  The  chapel  contains  several  fine  paintings.  The  library  ha? 
nearly  10,000  volumes. 

'  The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  nunnery,  stands  between  Palace  and  Hope  Gates.  It  was  founded  in  1636,  by  the 
Duchess  d'Aquillon,  a  niece  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  establishment  during  his  life.     The  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  but  a  few  paintings. 
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and  iketched  Point  Levi  and  the  adjacent  acenery  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  after  re- 
CHTuig  explicit  directions  respecting  the  varieua  historical  localities  about  the  city  from  an 
<^  and  intelligent  resident,  I  procured  a  caleche  and  started  in  search  of  them,  the  reauH 
of  which  is  given  in  the  several  sketches  and  tho  deacriptioiu  on  preceding  pagee.  As  the 
dfty  adwiced,  the  beat  became  almost  intolerable,  until  we  reached  the  cool  retreats  of  Wolfe's 
Cove,  where,  in  the  shade  of  a  maple  that  overhangs  a  bubbling  spring,  I  loitered  an  hoar, 
dreading  my  intended  ramble  over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  above.  We  slowly  ascended  the 
iteep  and  winding  road  up  Wolfe's  Ravine  (in  pity  for  the  poor  horse,  walking  half  the  way), 
and  at  the  top  I  dismissed  the  vehicle  and  went  over  the  plains  on  foot.  Hardly  a  shrub 
loAka  the  smooth  surface.  The  ground  slopes  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  chimney-topi 
and  &  roof  or  two  indicated  the  presence  of  a  populous  town. 

While  sketching  the  broken  monument  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  young  English- 
man, full  of  zeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  British -colonial  rule,  was  a  spectator,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  my  intentions.  With  a  pointer's  keen  perception,  be  determined  my 
whereabout  when  at  home,  and  of  course  looked  upon  me  as  a  meddling  foreigner.  He  saw 
me  ruing  the  pencil  on  Durham  Terrace  in  the  moming,  and  also  happened  to  pass  while  I 
was  delineating  Palace  Gate.  The  idea  of  "  horrible  rebellion"  and  "  Yankee  sympathy" 
seemed  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  I  fed  his  suspicions  so  bountifully  with  sinless  fibs,  that  be- 
fore I  finished  my  sketch  he  started  off  for  the  city,  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
had  discovered  an  emissary  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  collecting  military 
data  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions !  I  soon  followed  him,  glad  to 
Mcape  from  the  burning  heat  upon  the  plains,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lofty  trees  in  the  gov- 
ernor's garden,  near  the  citadel,  a  delightful  public  promenade  on  the  west  side  of  Des  Cot- 
rieret  Street.  In  the  garden,  near  the  street,  is  a  fine  mon- 
ument, consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  pedestal  of  granite,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  At  the  augges- 
tioo  of  Earl  Dalbouaie,  who  was  Governor  of  Canada  in  1627, 
a  Bubscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  reach- 
ed sevea  hundred  pounds,  the  earl  made  up  the  deficiency 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  bears 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Hontcalk,  and  a  Latin  explana- 
tory inscription.' 

We  left  Quebec  toward  evening  for  Montreal,  Au-ortu_ 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ontario.  A  '^^ 
gentle  shower  crossed  our  track  two  miles  distant,  leaving  a 
cool  breeze  upon  the  waters,  and  dispelling  the  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  east- 
.  em  sky,  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon  that 
gleamed  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficiently  dense  to  refract  and 
reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  bow.  While 
admiring  the  beautiful  phenomenon,  I  had  occasion  to  administer  a  quiet  rebuketo  a  young 
fitp,  whose  attempts  at  wit,  loud  tone,  and  swaggering  manner  had  attracted  our  attention  at 
the  dinner-table  at  Quebec.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  maid- 
eoa,  and  on  the  boat  I  obeerved  him  contributing  largely  to  the  amusement  of  the  latter  by 
Biking  silly  questions  of  unsuspecting  paaaengera,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite  answen,  over 
which  they  made  merry.  At  length  it  waa  my  turn  to  be  his  "  subject."  "  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  said,  "  what  causes  that  rainbow  ?"  "  Do  you  ask  for  information  V  I  inquired, 
in  return.      "  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  a  little  confused.     "  Do  you  understand  the  Newtonian 


'  The  following  a  the  iiuoriptioD :  Morteni  virtus,  Dommunem  faniani  bistoria  moDDinentani  poalenlai 
dedil.  Hsoc  columnam  in  viraram  itiaitriiim  memorinni.  Wolfb  et  MonTciLH  P.  C.  Georgias  Come* 
Db  Ddbnuiti  in  Seplentrionalis  Atnericn  putibus  nd  flritannm  pertimentibiu  lummono  renim  sdminit- 
USQi ;  opdi  per  mattos  annos  prater miBsum,  quid  duel  egregio  coavenientiui  7  AncCocilnle  promoreiu, 
exenipk)  slimDlaiia,  mooiAoeniiB  breiu  A.S.,  MDCCCXXVII.,  Georgio  IV.,  Britaunianim  Hege. 
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Arriral  ftt  Lft  Chine. 


Tlie  Caicadea. 


Dangerous  Voysfe. 


If oore's  Boat  Soof. 


theory  of  light  ?  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  and  are  you  familiar  with  the  seieDce 
of  optics  V*  I  asked,  with  a  serious  manner.  "  No,  not  much,"  he  mumbled,  with  an  efibrt 
to  assume  a  careless  air.  "  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge to  understand  an  explanation  if  I  should  give  it,"  I  mildly  replied,  and  left  him  to  hii 
own  reflections.  Perhaps  I  was  rude  in  the  presence  of  that  matron  and  those  young  girls, 
but  the  injunction  of  high  authority,  to  **  answer  a  fool  according  tq  his  folly,"  did  not  parley 
with  politeness.  The  maidens,  half  smiling,  bit  their  lips,  while  the  young  man  gazed  stead* 
fastly  from  the  window  of  the  saloon  upon  the  beautiful  shores  we  were  passing  by.  They 
were  indeed  beautiful,  dotted  with  villages,  neat  white  farm-houses,  fields  of  grain,  and  wide- 
spreading  woods  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  ;  and  I  hope  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene,  above  and  below,  soothed  the  disquieted  spirit  of  the  young  gazer,  and  awakened  in 
his  bosom  aspirations  for  that  wisdom  which  leads  her  willing  pupils  to  perceive 


"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

We  arrived  at  Montreal  at  six  in  the  morning,  lefl  it  by  rail-road  at  ten  for  La  Chine, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  Hapids  embarked  in  the  steamer  British 
Queen  for  Ogdensburgh.  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  or  St.  Ann's  Rapids, 
near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 


The  Cascadbs,  or  St.  Ann's  Rapids.^ 

The  St.  Lawrence  here  falls  eighty-seven  feet  in  the  distance  of  seven  miles.     Steam-   — 

boats  and  other  vessels  go  doton  the  rapids,  but  are  obliged  to  ascend  through  the  Beauhar 

nois  Canal,  which  we  entered  at  about  noon.     This  canal  is  fifteon  miles  long,  fif^y  feet 
wide,  and  nine  feet  deep.     The  navigation  of  the  rapids  is  very  dangerous,  and  vessels  ai 
sometimes  wrecked  upon  the  submerged  rocks.     A  sloop,  loaded  with  staves  and  lumber 
was  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  rapids,  where  it  had  struck  the  day  before  while  guid( 
by  an  unskillful  pilot.     The  canal  voyage  was  slow,  for  we  passed  nine  locks  before  we  reach, 
ed  the  waters  above  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  Ottawa  or  Uta. 


was  comes  sweeping  around  each  side  of  Isle  Pero,  at  its  mouth,  and  swells  the  volume  o- 


^  These  rapids  are  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  a  village  of  the  same  name  is  near.     This 
considered  by  the  Canadian  voyageurt  the  place  of  departure  when  going  from  Montreal  on  fur-trading 
cursions,  as  here  was  the  last  church  upon  the  island.     This  fact  suggest^  to  Moore  the  thoughts 
in  the  first  verse  of  his  Canadian  Boat  Song  : 

*'  Fafaitly  as  tolls  the  eveoiag  chime, 
Our  voice*  keep  tone  and  our  oara  keep  time ; 
Soon  aa  the  woods  on  ahore  look  dim, 
We'll  aing  at  St  Ann's  our  OTening  hymn. 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylig^f  s  past" 

Moore  says,  in  reference  to  this  song,  *^  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  which  our  boatmen  sung  to  us 
qnently  while  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston  to  Montreal.  Our  voyagturt  had  good  voioesr 
and  sung  perfectly  in  tune  together.  I  remember  when  we  had  entered,  at  sunset,  upon  oae  of  those  bean- 
tiful  lakes  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  so  grandly  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have  heard  this  simple  ~'^ 
with  a  pleasure  which  the  finest  compositions  of  the  first  masters  have  never  given  me.^' 
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JvBCtloB  of  Ihe  Ottawft  and  St  LAwrenoe.       Cedan  Rapida.       Oarriaon  there  in  177&        Conduct  of  Bedell  and  Bntterfteld. 

the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  turbid  flood.'  We  were  most  of  the  time  in  full  view  of  the  river, 
and  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  the  people,  dwellings,  and  agricultural  operations  along 
the  line  of  the  canal. 

We  passed  the  Cedars  Rapids,  twenty-four  miles  from  La  Chine,  at  about  three  o'clock. 
These  rapids  vary  in  intricacy,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current,  and  are  nine  miles  long,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  descent  is  at  all  times  rather  perilous.  Small  islands,  cov« 
exed  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  waters.     These  rapids  derive  their 


Cbdabs  Rapids,  at  St.  Timotut. 

name  from  the  village  of  Cedars,  oil  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Vaudreuil  dis- 
trict. The  sketch  was  made  frx>m  the  steam-boat,  in  the  canal,  while  stopping  for  wood 
and  water  at  St.  Timothy. 

The  Cedars  occupy  quite  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Northern  campaign  of 
1 775—76.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  Americans,  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  occupied  a  small  fortress  there  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Early  in  May,  Captain 
Foster,  of  the  British  army,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  regulars,  one  hundred  Canadians, 
and  five  hundred  Indians,  under  the  celebrated  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  descended  from 
the  British  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburgh),  and  approached 
the  fort.  Bedell,  under  pretense  of  going  to  Montreal  for  re-enforcements,  left  the  garrison 
in  command  of  Major  Butterfield,  an  officer  quite  as  void  of  courage  as  his  superior.  Both 
have  been  branded  by  cotemporary  writers  as  cowards,  and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
confirms  the  opinion.'     Butterfield  did  not  even  make  a  fair  show  of  resistance,  but  quietly 


^  For  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  the  muddy  water  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  clear 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  seen  contending  for  the  mastery.  The  line  of  demarkation  may  be  traced 
by  the  color  even  below  the  St.  Ann's  Rapids. 

'  Washington,  writing  to  General  Schuyler  under  date  of  June  10th,  1776,  said,  ''  If  the  accounts  of  Col- 
ooel  Bedell  and  Major  Butterfield's  conduct  be  true,  they  have  certainly  acted  a  part  deserving  the  most 
exemplary  notice.  I  hope  you  will  take  proper  measures,  and  have  good  courts  appointed  to  bring  them, 
and  every  other  officer  that  has  been  or  shall  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  trial,  that  they  may  be  punished 
according  to  their  offenses.  Our  misfortunes  at  the  Cedars  were  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  entirely  by  their 
base  and  cowardly  behavior,  and  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause.*'  A  late  writer  for  one  of  our 
weekly  papers,  in  giving  a  ^*  true  account  of  the  Northern  campaign,"  is  particularly  laudatory  of  the  brav- 
ery of  Colonel  Bedell  at  St.  John's  and  Chambly.  He  seems  to  regard  all  the  official  and  other  records  of 
the  events  there  as  quite  erroneous,  and  **  sets  the  matter  right"  by  quoting  a  letter  written  by  Bedell  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  Hampshire.  He  calls  the  style  of  the  letter  "  Caesarean,''  and  in  the  free 
use  of  the  pronoun  /  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  to  Cesar's  Veni,  Vidij  Vict.  Taking  the  colonel's  letter 
as  verity,  we  must  suppose  that,  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery  and  all  other 
officers  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  In  a  postscript  he  says,  "  This  moment  I  have  got  possession  of 
St.  John's ;  and,  the  post  being  obliged  to  set  ofl*,  have  not  time  to  copy  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and 
to-morrow  shall  march  for  Montreal,  leaving  a  detachment  to  keep  the  fort."  Other  portions  of  his  letter 
plainly  indicate  that  he  wished  to  impress  those  who  sent  him  to  the  field  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
master-spirit  there.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  matter  so  minutely  but  for  the  disposition  of  a  class  of 
writers  at  present  to  make  prominent  the  exploits  of  subahems,  upon  ex-parte  evidence,  by  hiding  the  brill 
iant  deeds  of  thoee  to  whom  compatriots  and  cotemporary  historians  have  awarded  the  highest  meed  of 
praiie.  It  is  an  easy,  and  the  only,  way  to  make  a  sapling  conspicuous,  to  fell  the  noble  trees  that  snr- 
Toond  and  overshadow  it. 
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ifayis,    surrendered  the  fort  and  garrison  as  soon  as  Foster  arrived.     Meanwhile,  Major 

1775.  Henry  Sherburne  was  sent  by  Arnold  from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  but  Bedell,  "  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity  and  honor,'" 
refused  to  accompany  him.  Sherburne  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,  and,  having  crossed  the  day  after,  iefl  forty  men  as  guards,  and,  with  one 
hundred,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  unconscious  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  ButterfieE 
About  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  of  Foster's  Canadians  and  Indians  burst  from  an 
ambuscade  and  fell  upon  the  republicans.  They  made  a  brave  defense  for  nearly  an  hoar 
and  a  half,  when  the  Indians,  in  number  greatly  superior,  formed  a  girdle  around  theo,  and 
at  a  given  signal  rushed  upon  the  devoted  little  band  and  disarmed  them.  Infuriated  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  the  Indians  butchered  about  twenty  of  them  with  knives 
and  tomahawks,  and,  stripping  the  remainder  almost  naked,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  action  and  by  massacre,  was  fifty -eight ;  the  ene- 
my lost  twenty-two,  among  whom  was  a  brave  of  the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  heard  of  the  disasters  at  the  Cedars,  he  marched  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  against  the  enemy,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  chastising 
i[.y^    them  and  releasing  the  American  prisoners.     He  arrived  at  St.  Ann's  on  the  after- 
1776.    noon  of  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  taking 
the  American  prisoners  from  an  island  three  miles  distant,  toward  the  main  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Caughnawaga  Indians,' 
whom  Arnold  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning,  demanding  a  surrenderor  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  them  with  extermination  if  any  more  murders  of  Americans  shoald 
be  perpetrated,  returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance.     The  Indians  sent  back  word  to  Ar 
nold  th&t  they  were  too  numerous  to  fear  him,  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  land,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Americans,  every  prisoner  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death.     Unmindful  of  this  threat,  Arnold  filled  his  boats  with  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  which  the  enemy  had  just  lefl.     Five  Americans,  naked  and  almotft 
famished,  were  there,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  other  prisoners,  except  two  (who,  being 
sick,  were  butchered),  had  been  taken  to  Quinze  Chiens,  four  miles  below.     Arnold,  witb 
his  flotilla,  proceeded  thither.     The  enemy  ppeaed  an  inefi!ectual  fire  upon  them,  but  as  nigl>^ 
May  26,    ^^  closing  in,  and  his  men  were  fatigued,  the  general  returned  to  St.  Ann's  and  call^ 

1776.  1^  council  of  war.  He  there  received  a  flag  from  the  British  commander,  accompA'' 
nied  by  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  positive  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  in  laa0 
design  of  attacking  him,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  restrain  his  savages  froc^ 
disencumbering  themselves  of  the  prisoners,  by  putting  them  to  death.  Major  Sherburca^ 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  Foster  also  d^* 
manded  of  Arnold  an  agreement,  on  his  part,  to  a  proposed  cartel  which  Sherburne  and  ti'^ 
other  ofiicers  had  been  compelled  to  sign.     This  agreement  covenanted  for  the  delivery  ^^ 

'  Gordon,  ii.,  65. 

'  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  asserts  that  that  chief  nsed  his  best  endeavors  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  I^^" 
dians  after  the  surrender  of  Sherburne.     Captain  M^Kinstry  (late  Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingston's  Mano^^ 
Columbia  county)  commanded  the  company,  on  that  occasion,  which  fought  most  obstinately  with  the  le^^ 
dians.     On  that  account  the  savages  had  determined  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  torture,  and  had  made  Y^^^ 
arations  for  the  horrid  rite.     Brant  interposed,  and,  in  connection  with  some  humane  English  officers, 
up  a  purse  and  purchased  an  ox,  which  the  Indians  roasted  for  their  carousal  instead  of  the  prisoner.    Bran 
and  M^Kinstry  became  personal  friends,  and  the  chief  often  visited  the  latter  at  the  manor  after  the  war 
Lift  of  BvaiU^  i.,  155. 

3  The  Caughnawagas  called  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.     Many  of  them  were  with  th^^ 
Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  but  those  upon  the  Islaw^^ 
of  Montreal  were  friendly  to  the  republicans.     A  remnant  of  the  tribe  now  inhabit  a  village  called  Caagb^'^^ 
nawaga,  about  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  and  profess  Christianity.     They  have  a  handsome  church,  anr^ 
industrious,  temperate,  and  orderly,  and,  unlike  others  of  the  Indian  tribes,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in^ 
population.     I  saw  several  of  them  in  Montreal  selling  their  ingenious  birch  bark  and  bead  work.    They" 
are  quite  light,  having  doubtless  a  liberal  tincture  of  French  blood.     Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Iro- 
quois and  French. 
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honormble  Condoctof  a  BiitMh  CommAnder.        Wathington's  Opinion.       Final  Adjuatment       Cairn  on  the  St  Lawrence. 

I  equal  number  of  British  soldiers  in  exchange  for  the  Americans,  "with  the  condition  that 
e  latter  should  immediately  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  again  take  up  arms.  Four 
merican  captains  were  to  go  to  Quebec  as  hostages  till  the  exchange  should  be  efiected. 
mold  was  strongly  averse  to  making  such  an  agreement,  but  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
6  peculiar  circmnstances  of  the  case  caused  him  to  yield  to  the  terms,  except  the  conditions 
at  the  Americans  should  not  again  take  up  arms,  and  that  they  should  be  pledged  not  to 
re  any  information,  by  words,  writings,  or  signs,  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  service.  Fos- 
r  waived  these  points,  and  the  convention  was  signed.^ 

The  part  performed  by  Foster  in  coercing  the  American  officers  into  compliance  with  his 
mands,  by  suspending  the  bloody  hatchet  of  the  Indians  over  their  heads,  was  thought  dis- 
aceful,  and  Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  except  upon  such  terms  as  the  Brit- 
1  government  would  never  assent  to.  Although  Washington  abhorred  the  act,  he  consid- 
ed  the  convention  binding ;  and  General  Howe  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  Congress, 
he  British  government,  however,  indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  letting  the 
raters  of  oblivion  flow  quietly  over  the  whole  transaction.  The  prisoners  were  finally  re- 
nsed  by  General  Carleton,  and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home  on  parole. 

Arnold,  with  his  detachment,  returned  to  Montreal,  where,  a  few  days  afterward,  a  Com- 
nittee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Chase,  and  Carroll,  arrived,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  afiairs.  Their  mission  was  fruitless,  for  all  hope  of  maintaining  a  foothold  in  Can- 
ida  was  abandoned  by  the  military  leaders,  and,  as  previously  noted,  the  Americans  soon 
ifterward  withdrew  entirely  from  the  province. 

We  entered  the  lake  near  Grand  Island,  above  Cedars  Rapids,  and,  passing  the  Rapids 
'f  Coteau  du  LaCy  six  miles  above  the  latter,  landed  at  a  pretty  little  village  of  the  same 
sme.  Here  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  into  one  of  those  broad  lakes  which  mark  its  course 
om  Ontario  to  the  gulf.  It  is  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
ftces  twelve  or  thirteen  broad.  Beautiful  islands,  covered  with  timber  and  luxuriant  sh rub- 
ber— which  indicate 
a  chief  feature  in  the 
commerce  of  that  no- 
ble river.  On  one 
of  the  small  islands 
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ir»  are  scattered 
^r  its  bosom.  We 
>Bed  many  of  those 
^t^i  ng  islands— -ex- 
^i^ve  rafls  of  lum- 
'tlie  northern  shore,  opposite  the  district  of  Glengary,  is  a  huge  '*  cairn,**  sixty  feet  high, 

pinnacle  of  which  is  an  iron  cannon,  from  whose  muzzle  a  flag-stafi*  is  projected.     A 
^'^^J  path-way  leads  from  base  to  summit,  sufficiently 
^^  for  a  person  to  pass  up  and  down  by  it  in  safety. 
^9  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement. 
^    people  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Glengary^  (who 

cihiefly  Scotch),  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Car- 
-bael,  reared  it,  in  general  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
"^^  the  Canadian  rebellion  so  called,  of  1837—8,  and 
^^pecial  honor  of  Sir  John  Colbome  (now  Lord  Sea- 
>*  who  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
^"^8  in  Canada  at  that  time.  In  imitation  of  the 
K^ner  in  which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ancient 
^"^m  were  built,  each  person  in  the  district,  man, 
'^^^an,  and  child,  capable  of  lifling  a  stone,  went  to 

island  and  added  one  to  the  pile.     We  passed  St.  cmm».* 


3fanhall,  Gordon,  Allen,  Sparks. 

*rhti  is  probably  the  only  structure  of  the  kind  on  the  American  continent.  Cairn  is  a  word  of  Celtic 
^in,'nsed  to  denote  the  conical  piles  of  stones  frequently  found  upon  the  hills  of  Britain.     These  piles 

^npppsed  by  some  to  have  been  erected  as  memorials  of  some  local  event,  while  others  assign  to  them 
'^IRilchral  character.  Some  are  supposed  to  be  sacrificial,  like  the  eamedd  of  the  Welsh.  They  all 
^Q  a  similar  appearance  wherever  found,  being  composed  of  loose  stones  piled  in  a  conical  form. 

O 
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8l  Regis  and  its  ancient  Chorcb.       Passage  of  Rapids.       Wind-mill  Point  and  Ogdensburgh.       Loyalty  of  a  Britirii  Vstem. 

Regis,^  the  first  village  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  St&tes, 
about  sunset,  and  before  the  twilight  had  entirely  faded  we  were  again  out  of  the  river  and 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  the  swift  rapids,  call- 
ed the  Long  Saidt,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  We  passed  the  Du  Platte  Rapids  in  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  entered  the  Gallopes  or  Guloose  Rapids,  nine  miles  below  Ogdensburgh. 
These  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage 
of  vessels.  The  channel  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  near  the  southern  shore.  With 
three  men  at  the  tiller- wheel,  and  a  full  head  of  steam,  our  goodly  "  Queen"  came  up  to  the 
most  rapid  and  intricate  part,  where,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  inch  of  progress  was  made,  and  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  in  making  the 
mile  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  going  down  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Montreal 
by  steam-boat  is  nine  hours.  On  account  of  rapids  and  currents,  and  the  canal  navigation, 
the  voyage  up  occupies  about  seventeen  hours^ 

We  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  from  the  spires  at  Prescott  and 
Ogdensburgh,  flourishing  villages,  which  flank  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  belid  of  all  its  nu- 
merous rapids.     Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  close  by,  and  as  we  passed  the 
famous  cape  we  were  edified  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  beneficence  of  monarchy 
and  the  horrors  of  republicanism,  from  an  old  officer  of  a  British  corps  of  marine  engineers, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  was  a  passenger  from  Montreal.     He  had  amused  me  for  an  boos 
the  evening  previous,  after  passing  St.  Regis,  by  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures  in  tka.'V 
vicinity  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.     He  then  commanded  a  gun-boat  with  eigh^'3 
men  ;  and  he  boasted,  with  much  warmth  and  satisfaction,  of  the  terrible  manner  in  whic?^ 
he  galled  the  Yankees  with  "  grape  and  cannister"  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  at  Chi^ 
ler*s  Farm,  Williamsburgh,  and  near  St.  Regis.     He  was  bubbling  over  with  loyalty, 
became  rabid  at  the  mere  mention  of  an?iezation.     His  head  was  white  with  the  bleachi 
of  threescore  and  ten  years.     Great  experience  and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  with  franl 
ness  and  volubility  in  conversation,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  we  mu 
regretted  parting  with  him  and  his  amiable  daughter  at  Kingston. 

I  called  Wind-mill  Point  a  **  famous  cape."     Its  notoriety  is  very  youthful,  yet  its  histo 
is  one  of  those  epitomes  of  progress  worth  noticing,  which  make  up  the  movements  of 
nations.      It  was  here  that  the  Canada  patriots  (so  called)  in  183%took  post  with  a  viet 
of  attacking  Fort  Wellington,  a  small  fortification  between  the  point  and  Prescott.     Ther 


'  St.  Regis  is  an  old  Indian  village,  and  contains  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  about  the  y< 
1700.  When  completed,  the  priest  informed  the  Indians  that  a  bell  was  highly  important  to  their  worsbipr^ 
and  they  were  ordered  to  collect  furs  suflicient  to  purchase  one.  They  obeyed,  and  the  money  was  sent  t^  -^ 
Prance  for  the  purpose.  The  French  and  English  were  then  at  war.  The  bell  was  shipped,  but  the  yta^^ 
$el  that  conveyed  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  into  Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1703.  Tb^"^ 
bell  was  purchased  for  a  small  church  at  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  pastor  of  which  was  th^-  ' 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  priest  of  St.  Regis  heard  of  the  destination  of  his  bell,  and,  as  the  (governor  ofc>^ 
Canada  was  about  to  send  an  expedition,  under  Major  Ronville,  against  the  colonies  of  New  England,  h*-  ^ 
exhorted  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  and  get  possession  of  it.  Ronville,  with  200  French  and  142  lo^ 
dians,  arrived  near  Deerfield  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704.  During  the  night  they  attacked"* 
the  unsuspecting  villagers,  killed  47,  and  made  112  prisoners.  The  latter,  among  whom  were  the  pasto*^ 
and  a  part  of  his  family,  were  taken  to  Canada.  -  The  only  house  left  standing  was  that  of 
Captain  Sheldon,  which  the  assailants  themselves  occupied  in  securing  their  prisoners.  It 
is  stiU  standing,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  The 
bell  was  conveyed  in  triumph  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  spot  where  Bur- 
lington now  stands,  and  there  they  buried  it  with  the  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  the 
priest  of  St.  Regis,  who  accompanied  them.  Thus  far  they  had  carried  it,  by  means  of  tim- 
ber, upon  their  shoulders.  They  hastened  home,  and  returned  in  early  spring  with  oxen  shkldok 
and  sled  to  convey  the  sacred  bell,  now  doubly  hallowed  in  their  minds,  to  its  destination.  House. 
The  Indians  of  the  village  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression upon  their  minds  when  its  deep  tones,  louder  and  louder,  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  as  it  a| 
proached  their  village  at  evening,  suspended  upon  a  cross  piece  of  limber,  and  rung  continually  by  the  dL  *^ 
lighted  carriers.  It  was  hung  in  the  steeple  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  there  it  remains.  The  polish* 
tin  that  covers  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  was  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we 
tar  awav  on  the  northern  shore. 
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weie  Mt^ral  Atone  bui1<liDgB  and  a  Etronf^  stone  wind-mill  on  the  point.  These  were  taken 
poaanwion  of  by  the  iniurgenta  toward  noon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1838.  They  num- 
bered about  two  hundred,  many  of  them  being  from  onr  frontier  towns.  They  came  in  two 
achoonera,  which  were  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  iteamer  United  States,  the  cap- 
tain (Van  CloTe)  supposing  them  to  be,  as  represented  by  a  passenger,  laden  with  merchand- 
ise. Afl  soon  as  he  discovered  the  character  of  the  ressela,  he  resolved  to  go  no  further, 
and  stopped  at  Morristown,  ten  miles  above  Ogdensburgh.  The  schoonera'  lines  were  cast, 
and  the  next  morning,  filled  with  armed  men.  they  were  at  anchor  between  Ogdenaburgh 
and  Prescott.  The  insurgents  landed  at  Wind-mill  Point,  and  commenced  fortifying  their 
poaition.  Recruits  from  our  shores  swelled  their  ranks  for  the  first  twelve  hours  af\er  their 
landing.  Ogdenaburgh  and  Prescott  were  in  great  commotion,  and  before  night  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  tatter  plaoe,  for  there  would  evidently  be  the  battle-fiold. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  at  Fort  Wellington  to  disloilge  the  patriots,  and  a 
British  armed  steam-boat,  lying  at  Prescott,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  tha  garrison.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  steam-boat  Telegraph  arrived,  having  on  board  Colonel  Worth,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  companies  of  troops,  with  a  marshal,  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Early  next  morning  two  armed  British  steamers  arrived  with  troops,  and  an  assault  was 
commenced  upon  the  patriots  by  throwing 
bomba  upon  the  houses  and  the  mill.  Tha 
field  pieces  of  their  battery  on  shore  returned 
the  fire,  and,  after  a  fight  of  an  hour,  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  back  into  the  fort,  with  the  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  Many  of  the  patriots  had  fled  in 
.  the  morning,  and  when  the  action  Commenced 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
left  on  the  point,  while  the  government  troops 
amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred.  The 
""'""""""  insurgents  lost  five  men  killed  and  thirteen 

wounded.  The  next  day  they  sent  out  a  flag,  but  the  bearer  was  shot.  On  the  ISth  the 
British  received  a  re-enforcement  of  four  hundred  regulars,  with  cannon  and  gun-bwts.  The 
patriots  were  also  re-enforced,  and  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  government 
troops,  with  volunteers  from  Kingston,  in  alt  about  two  thousand  men,  surrounded  the  pa- 
triots by  land  and  water,  and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  the  evening  of  the  1 6th, 
when  the  latter  surrendered.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  mill,  and  three  or  four 
others  were  sent  out  by  the  patriots,  hut  the  bearers  were  shot  down.'  Indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  give  quarter.  The  dwellings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wind-mill  were  burned,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  patriots 
were  con'sumed  in  one  of  them,  which  stood  upon  the  beach.  Other  buildings  have  been 
burned  since,  and  their  blackened  ruins,  with  the  wind-roitl,  battered  by  carmon-balls,  stand 
there  now,  gloomy  mementoes  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  sever  the  chains  of  colonial  vassalage. 
According  to  Theller,  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ntpety  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  tost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  officers  killed,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Dmmmond,  The  commander  of  the  insurgents  was  a  young  Pole,  only  thirty- 
one  ,vears  of  age,  named  Von  Schoultz,  who,  with  ten  others,  was  hung,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  Ogdensburgh  we  left  the  British  Queen,  and  went  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
bound  for  Osw^;o.     Having  an  hour  to  pass  before  her  departure,  we  employed  it  in  a  pleas- 

'  This  Tjew  was  skelohed  from  the  Bienm-bost,  when  a  litile  helow  the  wind-raill,  looking  weat-north- 
wcHt.  The  mill  is  a  gtiong  stone  stritclare,  and  aiuvered  a  very  gooi  purpose  Sot  a  Tort  or  bliick-hoiise. 
Its  oBrrow  windows  were  uaed  by  the  palriola  as  loop-holes  for  tbeir  moskeu  daring  the  action. 

'  See  "  Thdiers  Canada  in  1837-8." 
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ant  ramble  through  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  dark  Oswegatchie.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning)  and  all  was  quiet  in  that  pleasant  village.  We  traversed  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream,  along  its  majestic  course  from  the  bridge  to  the  dam,  about  half  a  mile.  The 
declivity  of  the  bank  is  studded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  and  pines,  and  lofty  trees  shade  the 
pleasant  pathway  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  delightful  promenade  either  at  hot  noon 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  water  is  of  an  amber  color  when  not  turbid,  and  from  this 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Black  Lake,  derives  its  name. 

Ogdensburgh  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  generally  known  as  Fort  Ostvegatchie, 
but  on  their  maps,  as  early  as  1740,  it  is  called  Fort  Presentation^  and  sometimes  La  Gal- 
lette.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  during  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  while  they  were  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Montreal.  It  is  related  that  Putnam,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  performed  one  of  his  daring 
and  original  feats  here,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  upon  the  two  armed  vessels  that  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  Humphreys  says  that  he  undertook,  with  one  thou- 
sand men  in  fifly  bateaux,  to  capture  the  vessels  by  boarding.  With  beetle  and  wedges,  he 
proceeded  to  secure  the  rudders,  to  disable  the  vessels  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  theii 
broadsides  to  bear,  and  then  to  make  a  furious  attack  upon  and  board  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  panic-struck,  forced  the  conunander  to  surrender, 
^d  the  other  vessel  was  run  ashore.  The  fort  was  the  next  object  of  solicitude.  With  the 
permission  of  Amherst,  Putnam  caused  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared  with  musket-proof 
fascines*  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  fort  was 
defended  by  an  abatis  overhanging  the  water ;  and,  to  overcome  such  a  formidable  obstacle, 
he  caused  a  broad  plank,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be  attached  to  the  bow  of  each  boat,  so 
that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  was  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  pro- 
jecting abatis,  on  which  the  besiegers  might  pa9s  to  the  attack  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
boats,  thus  strangely  equipped,  began  to  move  toward  the  fort,  the  alarmed  garrison,  unused 
to  such  martial  enginery,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.  ^ 

These  tales,  like  many  others  of  which  Putnam  is  the  reputed  hero,  partake  somewhat  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  this  instance  rather  conflict  with  cotemporary  history  as  well  as  prob-  < 
ability.  Colonel  Mante,  who  was  intimate  with  Rogers  and  Putnam,  says  that  one  of  the  < 
vessels  was  grounded  before  the  attack,  and  that  an  action  of  four  hours  occurred  with  the  ^ 
other.  He  also  says  that  '<  the  general  ordered  the  vessels  [of  the  English]  to  fall  down  the  ^ 
stream,  post  themselves  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  man  their  tops  well,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  making  use  of  their  guns,  while  the  grenadiers  row 
in  with  their  broadswords  and  tomahawks,  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  unaer  cover  of  tb 
light  infantry,  who  were  to  fire  into  the  embrasures."'  He  says  nothing  about  Putnam* 
project  or  the  *'  planks."  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  "  The  general,  receiving  intelligence  that  on 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  aground  and  disabled,  and  that  another  lay  ofl*  La  Gallette,  d' 
termined,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack  Oswegatchie*  and  Isl^ J 
Royal.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  sloop 
manded  by  M.  de  la  Broquirie,  who,  afler  a  smart  engagement,  surrendered  to  Uie  £ 

glish  galleys By  the  23d  two  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  it  wa 

cannonaded  by  them  in  concert  with  the  row-galleys  in  the  river.     M.  Ponchaut,  the  co 
mander,  beat  a  parley,  and  surrendered  the  fort  on  terms  of  capitulation."'     From  person 
observation  of  the  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  plank  twenty  feet  long  could  hardl 
have  reached  the  abatis  from  the  water,  even  in  a  perpendicular  position,  unless  the  altitu< 
of  the  shores  was  less  then  than  now.     Very  possibly  the  ingenious  idea  of  wedging  up 
rudders  of  the  vessels  and  of  scaling  the  outworks  of  the  fort  was  conceived  by  the  ferti 

^  Fascines,  from  the  Latin  fascina, /ag'of,  is  a  term  used  in  fortifications  to  denote  bandies  of  fagots,  twi 
or  branches  of  trees,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth,  are  used  for  filling  up  ditches,  forming  parapets, 

'  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  &o.,  by  Thomas  Mante,  major  of  a  brigade  in  the 
paignofl764;  London,  1772. 

'  History  of  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1764,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D. 
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Attacks  upon  Ogdentburgh  by  the  Britiih  In  181d-13. 


mind  of  Putnam,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  strong  points  upon  which  the  reputation  of  the  gen- 
eral for  skill  and  bravery  rests,  for  it  must  have  been  a  failure  if  attempted.  One  thing  is 
certain — Fort  Oswegatchie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  that  time,  after  a  pretty 
warm  engagement.  Lieutenant-colonel  Massey,  with  the  grenadiers,  took  possession  of  the 
ibrt,  the  garrison  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  the  post  was  named  by  Amherst  Fort  Will- 
iam Augustus. 

Ogdensbuigh  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  during 
our  war  with  England,  begim  in  1812.  Lying  directly  opposite  a  Canadian  village  (Pres- 
cott)  and  a  military  post,  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  points  of  attack  from  Canada. 
As  early  as  the  2d  of  October,  1 8 1 2,  it  was  assaulted  by  the  enemy.  General  Jacob  Brown, 
with  four  hundred  Americans,  commanded  there  in  person.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Brit- 
ish, one  thousand  in  number,  in  forty  boats,  approached  to  storm  the  town,  but,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  they  were  repulsed.  Another  attack  was  planned,  and  in  February  fol- 
lowing it  was  carried  into  effect.  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  the  British,  twelve  hund- 
red strong,  attacked  it  in  two  columns,  and,  after  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  drove  Captain 
Forsyth  and  his  troops  out  of  the  place  as  far  as  Black  Lake,  and  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Americans  lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  sixty. 

We  can  not  stay  longer  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie,  for  the  signal-bell  for 
departure  is  ringing  merrily  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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The  St,  Lawreocc  and  the  Thouaand  lalanda. 


Kfaiytttp. 


CHAPTER  X. 


'*  Billows !  there's  not  a  wave !  the  waters  spread 
One  broad,  unbroken  mirror ;  all  around 
Is  hosh'd  to  silence— silence  so  profound 
That  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 
Into  the  distance,  would,  like  'larum-bell, 
Jar  the  deep  stillness  and  dissolve  the  spell." 

pA&K  Benjamin. 

CALM,  sweetly  consonant  with  ideas  of  Sabbath  rest,  was  upon  the  main, 
.  the  islands,  and  the  river,  and  all  the  day  long  not  a  breath  of  air  rippled 
the  silent-flowing  but  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  We  passed  the  Angnatis, 
morning  in  alternately  viewing  the  ever-changing  scene  as  oar  ^^^ 
vessel  sped  toward  Ontario,  and  in  perusing  Burke's  "  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful."  I  never  read  that  charming  production  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  then,  for  illustrative  examples  were  on  every  side.  And  when,  to- 
ward noon,  our  course  was  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  propriety  of  his 
citation  of  the  stars  as  an  example,  by  jtheir  number  and  confusion,  of  the  causa 
of  the  idea  of  sublimity  was  forcibly  illustrated.  "  The  apparent  disorder,"  he 
says,  "  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care  is  highly  contrary  to 
our  idea  of  magnificence."  So  with  these  islands.  They  fill  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  nearly  sixty  miles  of  its  course,  commencing  fifteen  miles  below  Kingston,  and  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  Some  are  mere  syenite  rocks,  bearing 
sufficient  alluvium  to  produce  cedar,  spruce,  and  pine  shrubs,  which  seldom  grow  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tree  ;  while  others  were  beautifully  fringed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  A  few  of  the  larger  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  They  are  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  number.  Viewed  separately,  they  present  nothing  remarkable ;  but  scat- 
tered, as  they  are,  so  profusely  and  in  such  disorder  over  the  bosom  of  the  river,  their  feat- 
ures constantly  changing  as  we  made  our  rapid  way  among  them,  an  idea  of  magnificence 
and  sublimity  involuntarily  possessed  the  mind,  and  wooed  our  attention  from  the  tuition  of 
books  to  that  of  nature. 

We  reached  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  at  about  four  o'clock,  where  we  remained  until 
nearly  sunset.  This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  commercial  position  is  valuable  and  important.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenao,  and  is  now  a  British  military  post.  It  seems  strongly  fortified,  and  completely  com- 
mands, by  its  military  works,  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ontario.     A  strong 

bomb-proof  round  tower  stands  upon  Cedar  Island,  just  below  the 
city.  Similar  structures  guard  the  portals  of  Fort  Henry,  the 
open  space  between  the  city  and  the  fort,  and  one  is  a  huge  sentinel 
in  the  harbor,  directly  iu  front  of  the  magnificent  market-house 
that  fronts  upon  the  quay.  They  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
the  hollow  buttresses  are  pierced  for  musketry.  A  flourishing  In- 
dian settlement,  called  Candaragui,  was  upon  the  site  of  Kings- 
ton when  first  discovered  by  the  French,  and  traces  of  the  build- 
er's art,  evidently  older  than  the  fortifications  of  the  whites,  have 
been  discovered.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  Kingston,  whom  I  met  at  Quebec,  that 
while  excavating  to  form  a  terrace  near  his  residence,  a  few  months  previous,  his  workmen 
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uck  the  stump  of  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  upon  removing  it,  a  Btone  wall,  reg- 
irly  laid,  was  found  beneath  it. 

This  spot,  known  as  Fort  Frontenac,  was  a  place  of  much  importance  during  the  inter- 
onial  wars  of  the  last  century.  •  It  was  first  a  fur  trading  and  missionary  station  of  the 
lebec  colony.  In  1673,  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  erected  a  fort  there 
1  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  for  eighty  years  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts  in 
Qerica.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Father  Marquette  (under  the  patronage  of  Fronte- 
c)  and  other  missionaries  took  their  final  departure  for  explorations  in  the  Far  West,  and 
re  provisions  and  stores  were  kept  to  supply  other  military  and  religious  establishments 
on.  the  great  lakes.  Fort  Frontenac  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  1758, 
iien  Colonel  Bradstreet,^  with  a  detachment  of  men,  chiefly  provincials  of  New  York  and 
ew  England,  captured  it.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga, 
olonel  Bradstreet  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  that  expedition.  He  trav- 
reed  the  wilderness  to  Oswego,  where  he  embarked  in  three  vessels  already  prepared  for  him, 
escended  the  lake,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Frontenac.  The  weak  garrison,  over- 
rbelmed  by  numbers,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  ex- 
lianged  for  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a  prisoner  in  Canada. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  to  keep  the  post,  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  returned  and  aided 
a  building  Fort  Stanwix,  upon  the  Mohawk,  at  the  portaTge  between  that  river  and  Wood 
Jreek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake.  Among  his  officers  were,  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  of 
riAter  county,  New  York  ;  Major  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  who  fell  on  Long  Island  in  1776  ; 
ad  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  Lieutenant  Marinus  Willett,  of  New  York,  who 
ere  afterward  colonels  in  the  New  York  Revolutionary  line.' 

IVe  did  not  land  at  Kingston,  for  the  tarrying  time  of  the  boat  was  uncertain.  It  was 
^uriy  sunset  when  we  lefl,  and  we  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Gage  Island  just  in 
cie  to  see  its  last  rays  sparkling  upon  the  tree-tops  on  Amherst  Island,  in  the  far  distance. 
^t&Tio,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  unruffled,  and  the  evening  voyage  between  Kingston 
ti  Sackett's  Harbor  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  a  cool  breeze,  cush- 
seats,  agreeable  company,  and  the  anticipations  of  meeting  dear  friends  at  Oswego  the 
morning.  We  landed  there  a  little  afler  daybreak,  and  tarried  three  days  before  start- 
r  ibr  the  "  Niagara  frontier." 

wego  is  beautifully  situated  upon  Lake  Ontario,  on  each  side  of  the  Onondaga  or  Os- 
River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  eight  considerable 
in  the  interior  of  New  York — the  Canandagua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasoo, 
ttJtkeateles,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  with  their  numerous  little  tributaries — and  drains  a 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.     Beautifully  significant  are  the  Indian 
of  Oswego  and  Ontario  m  rapid  tccUer  aid  pretty  lake — ^for  the  river  comes  foaming 

^  John  Bradstreet  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  Lieutenant-governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoandland, 
1-  T<46,  and  ten  years  afterward  accompanied  the  expeditions  against  the  French  on  the  frontier  of  New 
**'lc.  In  1756  he  was  commissary  general,  and  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Albany 
^  Oswego.  He  had  charge  of  boats  that  carried  provisions,  and  so  much  were  they  annoyed  by  the  In- 
^os  in  the  French  service,  while  passing  down  the  Onondaga  or  Oswego  River,  that  it  required  a  great 
'^  of  skill  and  bravery  to  defend  them.  A  small  stockade  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome 
^*  ^ut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  power,  in  the  open  forest,  for 
'^^^ction.  He  had  a  severe  engagement  near  the  margin  of  Oneida  Lake,  with  a  large  war  party  of  sav- 
r^9,  bat  gained  a  victory,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  His  own  loss 
**  mboQt  thirty.  Hb  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1758,  put  into  the  possession  of  the  English  the  fort, 
'^^  armed  vessels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  one  hundred  and 
'^  Pnsoners.  In  the  summer  of  1764  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  and 
\  ^r«sqae  Isle  he  compelled  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  He 
^^  appointed  major  general  in  1772,  and  died  at  New  York,  October  21st,  1774. 

The  captains  of  the  New  York  troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  West  Ches- 
^  V  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  Bladgely  and  William  Humphrey,  of  Dutchess ;  Daniel  Wright 
1^  Richard  Howlet,  of  Queens ;  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond ;  Ebenezer  Seely,  of  Ulster ;  and 
^^r  Yates  and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany. 
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down  broad  rapids  several  miles  before  it  expands  into  the  harbor  and  mingles  its  flood  with 
the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Its  hydraulic  power,  its  commercial  position  relative  to  Can- 
ada and  the  great  West  of  our  own  dominion,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  mark  oat 
Oswego  for  a  busy  and  populous  city.  These  advantages  of  locality  were  early  perceived 
by  the  English,  and  were  probably  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the  French.  But  military 
occupation,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  wide  the  overshadowing  wings  of  empire,  through 
the  two-fold  influences  of  religion  and  traffic,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  design  of  the  French 
in  planting  small  colonies  at  commanding  points. 

As  early  as  July,  1 696,  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York,'  and  Oswego  was  made  his  place  of  rendezvous.  There  he 
built  a  small  stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  with  fifty  men 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Onondaga  Valley.  The  Indians  fled  before  him,  but  upon  the 
shore  of  Onopdaga  Lake,  near  the  present  Salina,  they  left  their  emblem  of  defiance—- two 
bundles  of  rushes  suspended  from  a  branch.  The  governor  returned  to  Oswego,  and  sailed 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  without  accomplishing  any  good  for  himself  or  harm  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept burning  their  dwellings  when  they  fled  from  them.  Three  years  previously,  Frontenac, 
by  another  route,  fell  upon  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk,  near  Schenectady,  slew  many,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners. 

These  expeditions  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
English,  now  pushing  into  the  wilderness  in  all  directions,  to  the  Atlantic  8ea*board  ;  but 
their  forts  on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Ohio,  and  their  extensive  alliances  with  Indian  tribes, 
could  not  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  gain  which  marked  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  remained  for  a  long  time 
the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  English,  none  but  the  Caughnawagas,  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits termed  their  converts  of  the  confederacy,  lifting  the  hatchet  against  them.  Protected 
by  these  friendly  savages,  trading  posts  were  founded,  and  these  in  turn  became  military  es- 
tablishments. In  1722,  Grovernor  Burnet,  of  New  York  (son  of  the  celebrated  English  bishop 
of  that  name),  established  a 'trading  house  at  Oswego.  His  object  seemed  to  be  political 
rather  than  commercial,  for  he  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
mand Lake  Ontario.  He  had  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  *'  to  extend  with  caution  the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  of  general  boundaries."  Acting  under  this  advice 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  planted  the  English  standard,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Oneidas  and  Senecas  (who  disliked  to  see  fortresses  rising  in  their  neighbor- 
hood), he  built  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small  fort  at  Oswego  in  1 727.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  strongly  fortified  ^eir  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  thus  outflanked  the  English  so  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned.  Beauhamois, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  Burnet  to  desist.  Burnet  defied,  the  Frenchman  threaten- 
ed, but,  after  blustering  for  a  while,  the  latter,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  took  possession 
of  Crown  Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederic  there.  From  that  time  until  1755,  the  En- 
glish had  undisturbed  possession  of  Burnet's  fort,  and  kept  it  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-five  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  for  much  local  information  omoerning 
that  city  and  neighborhood.  He  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  manuscript  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  a  literary  society  there,  and  from  it  I  gleaned  a  description  of  the  trad- 
ing-house and  fort  erected  by  Governor  Burnet.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bank,  composed 
of  rock  and  hard-pan,  was  almost  perpendicular.  The  building  was  of  stone,  and  about 
ninety  feet  square.     The  eastern  end  was  circular.     It  was  provided  with  port-holes  and  a 

*  The  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  was  changed  to  that  of  Six  Nations  when  it  va« 
joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  of  Carolina  in  1714. 
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1755. 


of  Burnet's  Fort  Erection  of  other  Fortifications.         Fort  Ontario.         Shirley's  Expedition  against  Niagara. 

il.      The  ascent  to  it  from  the  south  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps  (see  engraving),  the 

remains  of  which  have  been  visible 
within  a  few  years.  The  earth  em- 
bankments of  the  fort,  with  its  ditch 
and  palisades,  were  about  two  hund- 
red feet  west  of  the  building,  upon 
higher  ground,  and  traces  of  these 
might  be  seen  until  the  late  growth 
of  the  city  obliterated  them.  The 
bluff  on  which  the  trading-house  and 
fort  rested  has  been  leveled  in  filling 
in  the  basin,  for  the  construction  of 
wharves. 

e  Braddock  was  making  his  fatal  march  against  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  junction  of 
>  and  Monongahe]a,  in  1755,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  force  of 
le  thousand  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  provincials  and  Indians,  was  on  the  march 
ytLuy  to  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attacks  simultaneously  upon  Niagara  and 
ac.  His  march  through  the  wilderness  was  perilous  and  fatigning,  and  when  he  ar- 
Oswego  in  August,  his  troops  were  reduced  by  sickness,  and  dispirited  by  the 
Dce  of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  chief 
d,  was  not  disheartened.  He  strengthened  Oswego  by  erecting  two  other  forts  ;  one 
-d  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  called  New  Fort,  one  hund- 
seventy  feet  square,  with  bastions  and  a  rampart 
and  stones ;  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ur  hundred  and  seventy  yards  distant  from  the  old 
?he  east  fortification,  called  Fort  Ontario,  was  built 
from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
mdred  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  outer  walls 
irteen  feet  high.  Around  it  was  a  ditch  fourteen 
e  and  ten  deep,  and  within  were  barracks  for  three 
[  men.  It  was  intended  to  mount  sixteen  pieces  of 
This  fort  was  on  a  commanding  site,  the  perpen- 
bank  being  higher  than  that  upon  the  west  side.' 
ey  built  vessels  and  made  other  great  preparations 
igo  to  proceed  against  Niagara.  He  constructed  and  equipped  a  sloop  and  schooner 
tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons  each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  capable 
ing  sixteen  men.  His  views  were  promptly  seconded  by  the  New  York  Assembly. 
)dy  had  already  voted  eight  thousand  pounds  toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand 
Connecticut,  and  raised  four  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  their  eight 
1  then  in  the  field.  Shirley  was  also  directed  to  complete  the  forts,  and  prepare  for 
f  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  large  class,  to  mount  ten  six  pounders  besides  swivels,  two 
w-galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  But  heavy  rains  delayed  his  embarkation 
that  winter  approached,  and  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  He 
m  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  returned  to  Albany,  where  the  remainder 
oops  were  disbanded.  Additional  fortifications,  to  complete  the  works,  were  made  to 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  stronger  outworks  were  added  to  Fort  Ontario. 


Fonrs  at  Oswsoo.' 


▼iew  is  lookiog  north  toward  the  lake.     It  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  frontispiece  to  Smith's  History 
fork,  first  edition,  London,  1757,  and  represents  the  encampment  of  Shirley  there  at  that  time. 
b's  History  of  New  York;  Clarke's  MS. 

e  are  but  few  traces  left  of  old  Fort  Ontario.  The  light-house  that  stood  upon  the  blufi*  between 
»rt  and  the  present  Fort  Oswego  is  removed,  and  another  substantial  one  is  erected  upon  the  left 
front  of  the  harbor.     The  city,  on  the  east,  is  now  fast  crowding  upon  the  ravelins  of  Fort 
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The  renuuns  of  the  lamparta  and  ditches  of  the  New  Fort  are  now  quite  promiDent  at  the 
juDoliou  of  Montcalm  and  Van  Bnren  Streets.  The  annexed  engnviDg  is  a  view  of  the 
appeuance  of  these  remains  when  I  naruL. 
visited  them.  The  view  is  from  i»a. 
Montcalm  Street,  looking  north,  toward  tbe 
lake.  The  niounds  and  ditch  were  covered 
with  a  green  sward  ;  and  decayed  stumpt  of 
trees,  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  upon  the 
former.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned  about 
ninety  years  (lor  Fort  Ontario  became  the 
main  fortification  after  I7S8),  and,  therefore, 
those  large  trees  must  have  bees  produced 

Shirley  made  vigorous  preparatioDi  at  Al- 
bany to  re-enforce  Oswego,  the  fallowing  Bpring,  for  the  UarquiR  de  Montcalm,  an 
enterprising  and  experienced  commander,  waa  governor  of  Canada,  and  oflensive 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  French  were  certainly  eicpected.  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  ap> 
painted  commissary  general,  and,  aided  by  Captain  (aflerward  General)  Philip  Schuyler,  for- 
warded large  quantities  of  provisions  to  Oswe^.  William  Alexander,  afterward  Lord  Stei^ 
ling,  of  the  Kerolutionary  army,  was  Shirley's  secretary.  Early  in  the  spring  an  army  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  General  Winslow,  was  at  Albany,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Lord  Loudon.  His  procrastination,  which  defeated  all  the  plans  for  the 
season's  campaign,  was  fatal  in  this  instance.  He  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  aummet. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  under  the  Manjuis  de  Mont- 
calm, came  up  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  landed  stealthily  behind  a  heavily-wooded 
cape  (now  called  Four-mile  Point),  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Montcalm  was  there  nearly 
two  days  before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  garrison.  He  had  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  was  about  commencing  a  march  through  the  forest,  to  take  Fort  Ontario  by  sur- 
prise, when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  a  brigantine  to  cruise  eastward,  and  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
approach  the  fort  by  water.  The  next  day  a  heavy  gale  drove  the  brigantine  ashore,  and 
while  she  was  thus  disabled,  the  French  transported  their  cannon,  unmolested,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort.     One  or  two  other  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  annoy  them,  bat 

"  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  drove  them  back  to  the  harbor.      The  enemy  preaseal 

steadily  forward  through  the  woods,  and  toward  noon  of  the  same  day  invested  the  fort  wiUi 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounders,  several  large  brasn 
pounilen  and  hoyets,  and  about  five  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Canadians  and 
July  9,     Indians.      Some  of  this  artillery  was  taken  from  the  English  when  Braddock  was  de- 

17S5.  feated.  The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  numbered  only  one  thousand  four  hund- 
red, and  a  large  portion  of  these  were  withdrawn  to  the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  place  the  river  between  Mercer's  main  body  and  the  enemy.  The  French 
began  the  assault  with  Bma!l  arma,  which  were  answered  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bombs  from  the  small  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin.  Finding  an  open  assault  danger- 
.ouB,  Montcalm  commenced  approaching  by  parallels  during  the  night,  and  the  oext 

"*"  day  he  began  another  brisk  fire  with  small  arms.  On  the  day  following  he  opened 
a  battery  of  cannons  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Mercer  perceived 
this,  he  sent  word  to  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  to  destroy 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  retreat  to  the  west  side.  This  they  effected 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  night  of  the  13lh  the  enemy  were  employed,  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  cannonade,  in  erecting  a  heavy  battery  to  play  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14tb  tbey  had  finished  their  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,  and  under  its 
covet  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  in  three  divisians. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  during  this  movement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
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of  tlie  Forte  aod  Guriaon  to  Montcalm.        Hte  Courtesy.       Destruction  of  the  FortB.       St  Leger.       Mrs.  Grant. 


ttlehales.  The  enemy  had  a  mortar  battery  in  readiness  by  ten  o'clock,  and  their  forces 
»re  so  disposed  that  all  the  works  of  defense  were  completely  enfiladed.  At  the  same  time, 
&  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Montcalm,  were  preparing  to  cross  to  the 
tack.      Colonel  Littlehales  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  being  agreed  that  a  defense  was 

longer  practicable,  a  chamade,  or  parley,  was  beaten  by  the  drums  of  the  fort,  and  the 
ing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  the  French  general  to  inquire  upon 
bat  terms  he  would  accept  a  surrender.  He  sent  back  a  polite  and  generous  answer,  re- 
arking,  at  the  same,  time  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  to.be  esteemed,  and  that  none 
U  a  brave  nation  would  have  thought  of  defending  so  weak  a  place  so  long.^  The  fort, 
le  whole  garrison,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
mmunition  and  stores,  and  quite  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  harbor,  were  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Che  forts  were  dismantled,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  transports  for  Frontenac,  and,  with- 
out leaving  a  garrison  behind,  tlie  whole  military  armament  went  down  the  lake,  and  lefl 
>Bwego  solitary  and  desolate. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  was  a  stroke  of.  policy  on  the  part  of  Montcalm.  They  had 
een  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  the  En- 
liah  became  strong  enough,  their  fortifications  would  be  used  as  instruments^  to  enslave  the 
I'bes.  This  act  of  Montcalm  was  highly  approved  by  the  Indians,  and  caused  them  to  as* 
tme  a  position  of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent  Europeans.  This  was  what  Montcalm 
sired,  and  he  gained  far  more  power  by  destroying  the  forts  than  he  would  by  garrisoning 
em.  French  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indians,  and  by  their  blandishments,  and  in 
osequence  of  their  successes,  they  seduced  four  of  the  tribes  wholly  from  the  British  inter- 
^«       These  were  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 

'J7he  following  year  English  troops  again  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario,  and  par- 
tly restored  it  to  its  former  strength,  and  in  1759  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
kaey  also  erected  a  small  stocjcadc  fort  near  the  Oswego  Falls,  and  built  Fort  Stan- 
bc»  on  the  Mohawk.  Thus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Oswego  remained  until  our 
ar  for  independence  broke  out.' 

"Phis  post  was  rather  too  remote  for  active  operations,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
>  attract  the  serious  attention  of  either  party,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  few 
oen  until  the  summer  of  1777,  when  St.  Leger,  with  seven  hundred  Rangers,  detached 
lom  the  army  of  Burgoyne  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  made  this  his  place  of  rendezvous 
preparatory  to  his  incursion  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Daniel  Glaus,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  Brant, 
uid  foar  hundred  regular  troops.  Here  a  war  feast  was  given,  and,  certain  of  success,  the 
¥^<^y>  in  high  spirits,  departed  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix.  A  different  scene  was  exhibited  a 
few  ireeks  later  at  Oswego.  St.  Leger,  foiled,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed,  came  hastening 
^k  in  all  the  terror  and  confusion  of  a  retreat,  the  victors  in  hot  pursuit.  His  Indian  al- 
Jiea,  greatly  alarmed,  were  scattered  over  the  vast  forests,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  his  army, 

-  • 

- —  % 

His  note  to  Colonel  Littlehales  was  as  follows  :  *'  The  Marqais  of  Montcalm,  army  and  field  marshal, 

'^''^^'^'AQder-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian  majesty^s  troops,  is  ready  to  receive  a  capitulation  upon  the  most 

'^"^^^'^le  ooodiiions,  surrendering  to  him  all  the  forts.     They  shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  politest 

J*^^  can  show.     1  send  an  aid«de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.,  Mons.  de  Bougainville,  captain  of  dragoons  \ 

^y  Qeed  only  send  the  capitulation  to  be  signed.     1  require  an  answer  by  noon.     I  have  kept  Mr.  Drake 

**  *  Postage.  "  Montcalm. 

"iliyiiiCH,  1756." 

Z^rs.  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  her  *'  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,''  gives  a  charming  pic- 
^  ^  the  scenery  about  Oswego  in  1761-2.  She  was  then  a  child,  and  resided  there  with  her  father  j 
7^7^^  I'^k  presents  all  the  vividness  of  a  child's  impressions.  She  noted,  in  particular,  a  feature  in  tha 
7^1^  Scenery  which  now  delights  the  sojourner  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario— the  sudden 

.  ^^g  forth  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring.  Major  Duncan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  that 
^^'^  wta  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  he  had  a  bowling 

^^^ftnd  other  pleasure  grounds.     These  were  the  delight  of  th&  author  of  the  '^  Memoirs,"  whose  pleas- 

^  pictores  may  be  found  in  chapters  xliv.  to  xlvii.  inclusive. 
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without  anni,  half  naked,  and  nearly  starved,  followed  hira  to  Fort  Ontario,  whence  he  M 
to  Montreal.     The  details  of  the  siege  of  Foit  Stanwix  wtU  be  given  hereafter. 

There  was  no  engagement  at  Oswego  during  the  Revolution.  Jiut  at  the  dote  of  ibc 
war,  Waahiiigtoa  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Fort  Ontario,  and  seat  an  eipeditim 
thither  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  had  been  an  efficient  officer  ii 
the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwii.  Preliminary  articles  (J 
peace  had  been  signed  in  November  previous,  but  as  the  terms  were  not  definitely  agreei 
upon,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  prepared  for  the  reopening  of  hoitil- 
ities,  and,  therefore,  until  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  in  September,  1783,  by  the  sit- 
ing of  the  definitive  treaty,  his  vigilance  was  unrelaxed.  This  enterprise  was  undertakRi  io 
mid-winter.  Willett  assembled  his  troops  at  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  German  Flats,  and  en 
the  9th  of  February  crossed  the  Oneida  Lake  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Osw^  Filk 
the  next  morning.  Not  being  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  attempt  a  si^e  or  an  ojmd 
assault,  he  there  prepared  scaling-ladders,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  garrison  that  ni^t 
A  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  that  one  of  tbe  id- 
diers  was  frozen  to  death.  A  young  Oneida  Indian  acted  as  guide,  but  the  snow  andtbt 
darkness  caused  him  to  lose  hii  wt^' 
At  daylight  they  found  themseivet  m 
sight  of  the  fort,  and  soon  aftemtd 
they  discovered  three  wopd-ehoppa* 
near.  Two  of  them  were  captured,  bnt 
the  third  escaped  to  the  fort  uid  pve 
the  alarm.  Willett  and  his  pait;  im- 
mediately retreated,  and  thus  ended  \he 
expedition.'  In  1796  this  poet,  witfc 
all  others  upon  the  frontier,  wai  pr^*^ 
up  by  the  English  to  the  United  Sute«' 
A  prize,  in  the  shape  of  public  iW^* 
.,.-..■..  .,■,  .™-«s-.nn"'i— ™..  deposited  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  attrtclB** 

the  attention  of  the  British  in  1814,  and  a  fleet,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  appeared  i*^' 
fore  the  town  on  the  5th  of  September.     Fort  Oswego,  lying  nearer  the  shore  of  the  Wf  ^ 
than  old  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  same  side  of  the  harbor,  was  quite  dilapidated,  and  the  litlR^ 
garrison  had  small  means  of  defense.      They  had  only  six  cannons,  and  three  of  these  hu^ 
lost  their  trunnions.     As  soon  as  the  sail  of  the  enemy  appeared,  information  was  sent  t*^ 
CapUin  Woolsey,  of  the  navy,  then  at  the  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to  th^" 
neighboring  militia.     Four  large  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  boat^ 
^^^    appeared,  about  seven  miles  disUnt,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Septembet. 
The  Americans  prepared  a  battery  on  the  shore,  and  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, while  approaching  in  boats  to  land,  that  they  returned  to  their  ships.     Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  the  fieet  came  within  cannon-shot  of  the  works,  and  for  three  hours  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  grape  and  heavy  balls  against  the  fort  and  batteries.'     The  troops  finally 
eflected  a  landing,  and  the  little  band  of  Americans,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, after  mainuiaing  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  withdrew  into  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  baited  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it.     After  fighting  about  half  an  hour,  they  march- 


in  TKi  Fon  tH  ine.' 


>  Clarke's  MS. 

*  Tbiiview  is  from  die  west  side  oT  the  river,  near  the  lile  of  the  present  United  States  Hotel. 

*  I  visited  Fort  Oswego,  which  is  now  b  strong  and  admirably  appointed  rorti&Miion.  A  small  garrisai 
is  usually  itationed  there,  bm  at  ths  lime  of  my  viail  (he  Tort  waa  vacated  by  troops  and  left  in  obarge  ett 
Mi^eant  (Mr.  Brown),  whoM  courtesj  made  our  little  party  feel  as  moch  at  homa  amid  the  eqaipment)  ol 
wsr  u  if  we  were  veritable  soldiers  and  our  ladies  allachli  of  the  oanip.  He  gave  me  a  Tour-pound  can- 
non-ball, which  wu  fired  into  Ihs  rorl  trom  the  British  ship  Wolfe,  ths  only  ship  engaged  in  the  aclioo,  m 
the  toarning  ol  the  eth  of  September,  1814.  It  bears  the  rade  anchor  mark  of  British  ordaasoe  shot,  and 
was  labeled  by  the  se^eant,  "A  present  from  John  Boll  to  Unole  Sara." 
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d  th«  fallB,  to  defend  the  itores,  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The  British 
tie  bsiracks,  and,  after  spiking  some  of  the  guns,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  to 
X  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  six 
irtjr-eigfat  wounded,  And  twenty-five  missing.  The  enemy  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
.  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.'  They  returned  on  the  9tb,  and  sent 
to  the  village,  U>  inform  the  people  of  their  intention  to  land  a  large  force  and  cap- 
stores  ;  but,  being  informed  that  the  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  stores  removed, 

weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

)ly  K  feature  of  old  Oswego  i«  left.     The  little  hamlet  of  the  Revolution  and  the  tiny 

)r  1814  have  grown 

urisbing  city.     Heavy 

re,  built  by  the  United 

overnment,  guard  the 

from    storms,    and    ■ 

)ttification  protects  it 

lemies.      Lake    com- 

livens  the  mart,  and  a 

d  rail-road  daily  pour 

ghts  of  goods  and  trav- 

a  lap- 

!  in  Oswego  I  visited 

rable  Major  Cochran  and  his  i.-Kcelleiit  luily, 

ghter  of  General    Philip   Siihuyler.      Major 

was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  feeble 

health,  but  his  mind  was  active  and  vigor- 
is  father  was  Dr.  John  Cochran,'  thu  surgeon 
.fthe  Middle  Department  ul'tiiu  Ri'viiliiiifiLi^iry 
ind  himself  was  a  member  of  Congress  during  "■"  "  "'"'""  "^''•'  ^*^-' 

inistration  of  the  elder  Adams.*     His  family  rolationship  and  position  made  him  ac- 

with  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Revalutbn,  and  his  reminiscences  afibrded  me 
!Bsure  and  instruction  during  my  brief  visit.  He  has  since  gone  down  into  the  grave, 
t  the  men  of  that  generation,  like  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,  fall  into  their  resting- 

r  of  Commodora  Cbaiin(>y  to  the  Secretary  of  Ibe  Navy. 

ochran  wsi  bom  in  Chester,  PsnnsylTsnia,  in  1730.  Hii  father  cune  from  ibe  north  of  Ire- 
)  Hodied  medicine  at  Lancaster,  and  served  as  surgeon's  loBle  in  the  hospital  department  during 
h  and  Indian  war.  At  the  close  of  that  contest  he  settled  in  Albany,  and  okarried  Gertrade,  the 
r  of  General  Schuyler.  He  entered  the  Revolotionai;  army,  and  in  the  spring  of  1T7T  Wash- 
pointed  liim  surgeon  general  of  the  Middle  Department,  and  in  October,  1781,  director  general  of 
als  of  the  United  Sl&tes,  He  removed  to  New  Voik  after  tbe  peace,  and  his  eminent  services 
Ibi^ten  by  Washington,  who  nomiDated  bim  comminioner  of  loan*  for  that  stale.  He  died  at 
Montgomery  county,  April  6ib,  1807,  aged  76. 

nev  is  from  the  top  of  the  United  Stales  Hotel,  looking  east-northeast.  It  was  hastily  sketched 
e  spproach  of  a  thunder-storm,  and  [be  "  huge  herald  drops"  oame  down  just  as  I  traced  the  dia- 
r-line  of  the  lake.  The  objects  by  Ihe  Bgure  in  the  foreground  are  the  balustrade  and  chimney 
«1,  now  (184B)  a  summer  boarding-honie  for  strangers.  Tbe  first  height  beyond  the  wbibt  on 
is  the  point  on  which  stands  Fort  Oswego.  The  land  in  the  far  distance,  on  the  same  side,  is 
)  Point,  behind  whinh  Montcalm  landed  bis  forces.  On  the  left  u  seen  the  light-house  upon  one 
De  piers,  and  beyond  it  spread  oat  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

instances  connected  with  his  election  are  rather  amusing.  A  vessel  was  to  be  laoched  upon  (1 
Mca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  and,  it  being  on  unusual  event,  people  came  from  afar  lo  see  it.  The  young 
itted  there,  determined  to  have  a  dance  at  nighl.  A  fiddle  was  procured,  but  a  fiddler  was  want- 
uig  Cochran  was  an  amateur  perfonner,  and  his  services  were  demanded  on  the  occasion.  He 
Ihe  joyous  compony,  and  at  tbe  snpper-table  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked,  in  commendation  <^ 
>,  that  be  was  "  fit  for  Congress."  The  bint  was  favorably  received  by  the  company,  the  mattei 
ked  up,"  and  be  was  nominated  and  elected  a  repress ntstive  In  CongreH  for  the  district  then  oom- 
is  wbole  state  of  New  York  west  of  Schenectady.     He  always  claimed  to  have  fiddled  himself 
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place.  His  lady,  many  years  his  junior,  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler.  She  was  his  traveling  companion  during  his  old  age,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  refined  society  hy  which  he  was  surrounded.  When  her  mother  departed 
from  earth,  she  was  his  companion  and  solace,  and  was  at  his  bedside,  to  minister  to  his  wants, 
in  the  hour  of  death.*  Although  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  passed  before 
the  years  of  her  infancy  were  numbered,  her  intercourse  with  the  great  and  honorable  of  that 
generation,  during  her  youth  and  early  womanhood,  brought  facts  and  circumstances  to  her 
vigorous  mind  so  forcibly,  that  their  impressions  are  as  vivid  and  truthful  as  if  made  by  actaal 
observation.  She  related  many  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of  her  father,  and  among 
them  that  of  an  attempted  abduction  of  his  person  in  1781. 

At  the  time  in  question,  Greneral  Schuyler  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  having 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.     Notwithstanding  his  compar- 
atively obscure  position,  his  aid  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought,  in  both  military  and 
civil  transactions,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  success.     He  was  then  charged  by  Washington  with  the  duty  of  intercepting 
all  communications  between  General  Haldimand  in  Canada  and  Clinton  in  New  York. 
For  some  time  the  Tories  in  *  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  had  been  employed  in  capturing 
prominent  citizens  and  carrying  them  off  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.     Such  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  now  a  bold  project  was  conceived  to  carry 
off  General  Schuyler.     John  Waltermeyer,  a  bold  partisan  and  colleague  of  the  notorioos 
Joe  Bettys,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.     Accompanied  by  a  gang  of  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  he  repaired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  but,  uncertain  how  well  General 
Schuyler  might  bo  guarded,  he  lurked  among  the  pine  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity  eight  or  ten 
days.     He  seized  a  Dutch  laborer,  and  learned  from  him  the  exact  position  of  affairs  at 
Schuyler's  house,  afler  which  he  extorted  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  man  and  let  him  go 
The  Dutchman  seems  to  have  made  a  mental  reservation,  for  he  immediately  gave  inform- 
ation of  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler.     A  Loyalist,  who  was  the  general's  personal  friend, 
and  cognizant  of  Waltermeyer's  design,  also  warned  him.     In  consequence  of  the  recent  ab- 
ductions, the  general  kept  a  guard  of  six  men  constantly  on  duty,  three  by  day  and  three  by 
night,  and  after  these  warnings  they  and  his  family  were  on  the  alert. 
August,         -^^  ^^®  ^^^*^  °^  *  sultry  day,  the  general  and  his  family  were  sitting  in  the  front 
iTOi.      hall.     The  servants  were  dispersed  about  the  premises.     The  three  guards  relieved 
for  the  night  were  asleep  in  the  basement  room,  and  the  three  on  duty,  oppressed  by  the  beat- 
were  lying  upon  the  cool  grass  in  the  garden.     A  servant  announced  to  the  general  that    ^ 
stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him  at  the  back  gate.     The  stranger's  errand  was  at  once  coc**' 
prehended.     The  doors  of  the  house  were  immediately  shut  and  close  barred.     The  fami^^ 
were  hastily  collected  in  an  upper  room,  and  the  general  ran  to  his  bed-chamber  for  his  ai 
From  the  window  he  saw  the  house  surrounded  by  armed  men.     For  the  purpose  of  arot 
ing  the  sentinels  upon  the  grass,  and  perchance  to  alarm  the  town,  he  fired  a  pistol  from 
window.     The  assailants  burst  open  the  doors,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceivi 
that,  in  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  retreat  from  the  hall,  her  infant  child,  a  few  mont 
old,  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  below.     Parental  love  subdued  all  fear, 
she  was  flying  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  interposed  and  prevented  ^^^ 
But  her  third  daughter'  instantly  rushed  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  snatched  the  bI 
sleeping  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  bore  it  off  safely.     One  of  the  miscreants  hurled  a  shi 
tomahawk  at  her  as  she  left  the  room,  but  it  effected  no  other  harm  than  a  slight  injury 
her  dress,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  infant's  head.     As  she  ascended  a  private  stair-case  st^ 
met  Waltermeyer,  who,  supposing  her  to  be  a  servant,  exclaimed,  '*  Wench,  wench,  wh( 


^  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  melancholy  oircumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  his  soi 
law,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  wciirhed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.     His  death  was  hastened  by  expositf^ 
and  fatigue  while  accompanying  two  French  dukes  over  the  battle-ground  ct'  Saratoga.     He  was  taken 
there,  and  never  recovered. 

'  Margaret,  afterward  the  first  wife  of  the  late  venerated  General  Van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  of  Albwi; 
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maslM  ?"     With  ffreat  prewnoe  of  mind,  she  replied,  "  Gone  to  alarm  the  towii." 
The  Tory's  followers  were  then 
ID  the  dining-room,  plundering  it 
of  the  plate  and  other  vatuables, 
and  be  called  them  together  for 
eonmltation.     At  that  moment 
the  general  threw  np  a  window, 
and,  as  if  speaking  to  nambers, 
catledoutiinaloudToice,  "Come 
on,  my  brave  fellaws,  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains, 
who  are  plundering."     The  as- 
sailants made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, carrying  with  them   the 
three  guards  that  were  in  the 
house,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate.     They  made  their 
way  to  Ballatown  by  daybreak, 
where  they  took  General  Gor- 
don a  prisoner  from  his  bed,  and 
with  their  booty  returned  to  Can- 
uda.'     The  bursting  open  of  the 
doors  of  Genera]   Schuyler's  house 
uroused  the  sleeping  guards  in  the  cellar, 
wtio  rushed  up  to  the  back  hall,  where  they 
ad  loft  their  arms,  but  they  were  gone,     Mrs. 
h'  another  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
e  at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
iou  that 'they  might  be  wanted,  caused  the 
0  be  removed  a  short  time  before  the  attack, 
it  of  apprehended  injury  to  her  little  son, 
whom  sha  round  playing  with  them.     The  guards 
bnd  no  other  weapon  but  their  brawny  tists,  and 
these  llicy  used  manfully  until  overpowered.     They 
were  takuni  to  Canada,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
i:hangc(l,  thu  general  gave  thera  each  a  farm,  in 
SaniioL'.i  I'l'iinty.      Their  names  were  John  Tubbs, 
Joliii  t'lii'iii  -.  and  John  Ward. 

Mrs.  Cochran  was  the  infant  rescued  by  her  in- 
trepid sister.     The  incident  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
-  /     -^C?    v^       j^  e^.t^       and  shows  the  state  of  constant  alarm  and  danger 
tS^,    /  n  -iff  at^l*^.^^-^^    in  which  the  people  lived  at  that  day,  particularly 
whose  position  made  them  conspicuous.     Mrs.  Cochran  kindly  complied  with  my  so- 
ion  for  a  likeness  of  herself  to  accompany  the  narrative  here  given. 


>JOT  Cochran  related  lo  me  ui  incidenl  conneclcd  vilh  the  booty  in  qnestion.  Among  the  plunder- 
icles  vas  »,  silver  soup  tureen.  He  «u  at  Washinglon  city  at  the  limp  of  the  inauguntion  of  Har- 
in  1841,  and  while  in  tbe  rotanda  of  the  Capitol,  viewing  Tnimbull'e  picture  of  the  auirender  of  Bar. 
,  \  ilronger  at  bis  elbow  ioqnired,  "  Wbo  is  that  fine-looking  man  in  ihe  group,  in  citizen's  dress  ?'' 
fraJ  Schnyler,''  replied  Major  Cocbron.  "General  Schuyler  1"  repeated  the  slrangcr.  "Why,  1 
up  nol  long  since,  at  Belleville,  in  Canada,  froio  a  tureen  that  wsa  carried  off  from  bi;  house  by  somp 
1  in  Ihe  Revolution. "  This  was  Ihe  flrjl  and  only  trace  the  family  ever  had  of  the  plundered  articles, 
le  was  the  wife  of  John  B.  Chorcb,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  aconlraclor  for  Ihe  French 
<ii  America  onder  Rochambeaa.     He  returned  lo  England,  and  was  aflerward  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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It  was  my  intefltion  to  go  directly  from  Oswego  to  Rome,  by  the  plank  road  that  triT- 
erses  the  old  war-paths  of  the  last  century  between  those  points,  for  the  region  westward  is 
quite  barren  of  incident  connected  with  the  Revolution.  Old  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River,  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Tories  and  Indians  while  preparing  for 
marauding  excursions  on  the  borders  of  civilization  in  New  York,  or  when  they  returned  with 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Beyond  this  it  offered  no  attractions,  for  hardly  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer material  is  left.  But  having  been  joined  at  Oswego  by  another  member  of  my  family, 
who,  with  my  traveling  companion,  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  cataract,  and  desirous  my- 
self to  look  again  upon  that  wonder  of  the  New  World,  I  changed  my  course,  and  oa  a 
Auenst  17,  stormy  morning,  with  a  strong  north  wind  awakening  the  billows  of  Ontario,  we  left 
1848.  Oswego  for  Lewiston  in  the  steamer  Cataract,  commanded  by  the  same  excellent 
Van  Cleve  whose  vessel  got  a  little  entangled,  ten  years  before,  in  the  afiair  at  Wind-mill 
Point,  near  Ogdensburgh.  The  lake  was  very  rough,  and  nearly  all  on  board  turned  their 
thoughts  inwardly,  conversing  but  little  until  we  entered  the  Grenesee  River  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  lost  the  breakfast  they  had  paid  for,  and  others,  by  commendable  abstinence  and  econ- 
omy, saved  the  price  of  dinner  by  shunning  it  altogether. 

The  scenery  upon  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Genesee  is  very  picturesque.     The  stream  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  its  precipitous  shores  are  heavily  wooded.     The  voyage  terminated 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  live  miles  from  Ontario. 
Here  is  the  port  of  Rochester.     The  city  lies  upon  the  plains  at  the  Upper  Falls,  two  milec 
distant.     Our  boat  remained  there  until  toward  evening,  and,  the  rain  having  abated,  1 
strolled  up  the  winding  carriage-way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Falls.     This  road  is  cut  in  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  overhanging  cliffs,  high  and  rugged,  on  one  side,  aad 
on  the  other  steep  precipices  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  to  the  sluggish  bed 
of  the  stream.     Every  thing  about  the  falls  is  broken  and  confused.     The  stream,  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  trees  are  all  commingled  in  chaotic  grandeur,  varying  in  lineament  at  each  stepi 
and  defying  every  attempt  to  detect  a  feature  of  regularity.     There  sandstone  may  be  flee» 
in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  loose  soil  to  shale,  and  slate-like  lamina,  and  the  eoli^ 
stratified  rock.     The  painter  and  the  geologist  are  well  rewarded  for  a  visit  to  the  Lovr^< 
Falls  of  the  Genesee. 

We  descended  the  river  toward  evening.     Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the  lake ;  ar"*-^ 


the  white  caps  that  sparkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  spray  that  dashed  furiously  over  t 
unfinished  stone  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  betokened  a  night  of  tempest  and  glooc^^' 
The  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a  gale  upon  the  lake  while  we  had  been  quietly  lying  ^-^ 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Genesee.  Premonitions  of  sea-sickness  alarmed  my  prudence,  ai^^ 
by  its  wise  direction  I  slipped  into  my  berth  before  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  soundly  unt>^ 
aroused  by  the  porter's  bell,  a  little  before  daybreak,  at  Lewiston  Landing.  The  rain  co! 
tinned,  though  falling  gently.  We  groped  our  way  up  the  slippery  road  to  the  cars,  an* 
shivering  in  the-  damp  air,  took  seats  for  Niagara,  fully  resolved  to  give  the  bland  invitatio 
of  the  *'  lake  route"  a  contemptuous  refusal  on  our  return  eastward.  It  may  be  very  pi 
ant  on  a  calm  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  but  ofwr  experience  made  us  all  averse  to  the  aqua 
journey. 

We  passed  from  Ontario  into  the  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  Lewiston,  while  slum^ — 
bering,  and,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Fort  Niagara  from  personal  observation.^^ 
We  will  turn  to  veritable  history  for  the  record,  and  borrow  the  outlines  of  an  illustration^ 
from  another  pencil. 

In  1679,  during  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  a  French  officer  named  De  Salle  in-^ 
closed  a  small  spot  in  palisades  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  1725,  two  year^ 
before  Governor  Burnet  built  his  fort  at  Oswego,  a  strong  fortification  was  erected  there.  I^ 
was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1 759.  The  forces,  chiefly  pro^ 
vincials,  that  were  sent  against  the  fort  were  commanded  by  General  Frideaux,  who  sailec-^ 
July  7.  ^"^^  Oswego,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  July.  He  at  once  openec:^ 
1757.     iiig  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  soon  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.     Th'^ 
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oommand  then  devolved  upon  Johnson.     An  army  of  French  regulars,  twelve  hundred  strong, 

drawn  chiefly  from  western  posts,  and  accompanied  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Indians,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  totally  rout- 
ed by  Johnson,  and  a  large  part  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  siege 
had  then  continued  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son, despairing  of  succor,  surrendered  the  next  day.  In  addi-  jjj\j^ 
tion  to  the  ammunition  and  stores  that  fell  into  their  hands,  i^^- 
the  strong  fort  itself  was  an  important  acquisition  for  the  English. 
Within  its  dungeons  were  found  instruments  for  executions  or  murders, 
and  the  ears  of  the  English  received  many  horrid  tales  from  the  captive 

Indians  of  atrocities  committed 


'lit-- 


Distant  Vuw  of  Fobt  Niaoaju.> 


there  during  French  rule. 

It  is  said  that  the  mess- 
house,  a  strong  building  still 
standing  within  the  fort,  was 
built  by  the  French  by  strata- 
gem. The  Indians  were  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  any 
>  thing  that  appeared  like  a  for- 

tress.    The  French  troops  were  kindly  received  by  the  savages,  and  obtained  their  consent 
to  build  a  wigwam.     They  then  induced  the  Indians  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt  with 
some  French  officers,  and  when  they  returned  the  walls  were  so  far  advanced  that  they  might 
defy  the  savages  if  they  should  attack  them.     It  grtw  into  a  large  fort,  with  bastions  and 
lavelins,  ditches  and  pickets,  curtains  and  counter-scarp,  cqvered  way,  draw-bridge,  raking 
batteries,  stone  towers,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  mess-house,  barracks,  laboratory,  magazine, 
md  a  chapel  with  a  dial  oyer  its  door  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  hours.     It  covered  about 
eight  acres.     A  few  rods  from  the  barrier-gate  was  a  burial-ground,  over  the  portal  of  which 
was  painted,  in  large  letters,  Rest.     The  dungeon  of  the  mess-house,  called  the  black-hole, 
was  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place,  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  fixed  an  apparatus 
hr  strangling  those  whom  the  despotic  officers  chose  to  kill.     The  walls  were  profusely  in- 
Bcribed  with  French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language,  an'd  the  letters  and  emblems 
were  many  of  them  so  well  executed  as  to  prove  that  some  of  the  victims  were  not  of  com- 
mon stamp.     When,  in  June,  1812,  an  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the  English  was  momenta- 
rily expected,  a  merchant,  residing  near  the  fort,  deposited  some  valuable  articles  in  the  dun- 
geon.    He  went  there  one  night  with  a  light,  and  discovered  his  own  family  name  upon  the 
walls.     Like  other  ruins,  it  has  its  local  legends.     The  headless  trunk  of  a  French  officer 
lias  been  seen  sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  large  sums  of  money 
hsLve  been  buried  there,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  fingers  visible  only  to  money- 
diggers.* 

During  the  American  Revolution  "  it  was  the  headquarters,"  says  De  Veaux,  **  of  all  that 
was  barbarous,  unrelenting,  and  cruel.  There  were  congregated  the  leaders  and  chiefs  of 
those  bands  of  murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  remote 
American  settlements.  There  civilized  Europe  reveled  with  savage  America,  and  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield 
the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  There  the  squaws  of  the  forests  Were  raised 
to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between  them  and  officers  of  the  highest  rank  smiled 
npon  and  countenanced.  There,  in  their  strong-hold,  like  a  nest  of  vultures,  securely,  for 
seven  years,  they  sallied  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  settlements  of  the  Mohawk  and 

^  This  is  copied  from  one  published  in  Barber  and  Howe's  "  Historical  CoUeotions  of  New  York.'*  They 
oopied  it  from  an  engraving  published  during  the  war  of  1812.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  the  locality  at 
that  time.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  near  the  light-house.  The  fort  is  on  the 
east  side  (the  right  of  the  picture),  at  the  month  of  the  river.  The  steam-boat  seen  in  the  distance  is  out 
on  Lake  Ontario.  *  See  De  Veaux's  Niagara  Falls. 
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Susquehanna  Valleys.     It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder  :  there  they  planned  their  fonyi, 
and  there  they  returned  to  feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came  again.*' 

The  shores  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  abound  in  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations  on  that  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  T!he  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Queenston,  and  Fort  Erie  occurred  in  this  vicinity  ;  bat  these 
events  are  so  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  give  them  but  brief  incidental  notice 
as  we  happen  to  pass  by  their  localities. 

Fort  Niagara  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  the  Americans,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  December, 
1 8 1 3,  a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  crossed  the  hver  and  took  it  by  surprise.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  commanding  officer  was  absent, 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  the  fortress,  strong  as  it  was,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Sixty-five  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  the  spoils  of  victory  for  the  British. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  our  train  moved  from  Lewiston,  and  across  the  Niagara,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  heights  of  Queenston,  surmounted  by  Brock's  monument,  were  in  full  view. 
The  battle  that  renders  this  towering  slope  sa£imou8  occurved  on. the  13th  of  October,  1812. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  the  late  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Brit- 
ish by  General  Sir  James  Brock.     The  former  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  strong ;  the 
latter  numbered  about  the  same,  besides  a  horde  of  Chippewa  Indians.     The  British  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  about 
six  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Christie,  crossed  over  in  boats  to  dislodge  the  enemy.     The  passage  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  tl^e  brave  Americans  rushed  impetuously  up  the  acclivity  and 
attacked  the  first  battery,  captured  it,  and  soon  stood  victorious  upon  the  height  from  whicb 
they  had  driven  the  enemy.     General  Brock  endeavored,  io.  person^  to  rally  his  scattered 
troops,  and  was  fatally  wounded  while  leading  them  to  the  charge.^  '  Dismayed  when  they 
saw  their  leader  fall,  they  fled  in  great  confusion.     At  this  time  Colonel  Scott,*  with  a  re- 
enforcement  of  six  hundred  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  crossed  over  ;  and  the  enemy  wa> 
also  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Fort  George,  and  five  hundred  Chippewa  Indians.    TH® 
strife  was  fierce  for  a  long  time.     The  British,  re-enforced,  far  outnumbered  the  Americao^' 
and  the  militia  remaining  at  Lewiston  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  over  to  support  tb^*-^ 
friends  in  the  combat.     Overwhelming  numbers  closed  in  upon  the  Americans,  and,  aft^^ 
fighting  eleven  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender.     The  American  loss  was  about  mc^ 
killed  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners.     The  behavior  of  many  of  o>^^^ 
militia  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  disgraceful.     Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  wk^^ 
they  crossed  in  the  morning,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  clumps  ^^ 
bushes  near  the  shore,  where  they  remained  while  the  fighting  ones  were  periling  life  u 
the  heights  above.     The  cowards  were  dragged  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  the  legs, 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  surrender. 

The  rail-road  cars'  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  ascend  in  their  course  an  inclined  plane  tb- 
winds  up  what  is  evidently  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     Deposits  of 
bles  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  many  other  facts  connected  with  this  physical  feature 
the  country  from  Niagara  to  Oswego,  prove  conclusively,  to  the  mind  of  the  close  obsenre^^ 
that  this  was  the  shore  of  Ontario  before  the  great  convulsion  took  place  which  formed  t 


*  General  Brock  was  Heatenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.     The  Legislature  of  that  province  cai 
moDument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  heights  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.     It  is  in  a  position 
elevated,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  different  points  nearly  fifty  miles  distant.     The  monument  is  constnict^^^-^ 
of  freestone.     The  base,  which  covers  the  vault  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  General  Brock  and  his  aid,  hit      • 
tenant^olonel  John  McDonald  (who  was  killed  in  the  same  action),  is  twenty  feet  square.     The  shaft  ris 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground.     A  miscreant  named  Lett  attempted  to  destroy  it 
gunpowder  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1840.     The  keystone  over  the  door  was  thrown  out,  and 
shaft  was  cracked  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

^  Now  Major-general  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army.     The  present  General  Wool  was  a  captain, 
commanded  a  company  in  the  action. 
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Niagara.  We  leave  what  questions  upou  this  point  remain  open,  to  be  settled  by 
ds,  and  hasten  on  to  the  Falls.  We  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  the  green  waters 
windows  of  the  car,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  porters 
ftge,  more  clamorous  for  our  ears  than  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  near  by.  The 
on  the  lake  and  the  early  morning  ride  had  given  us  a  glorious  appetite  for  break- 
iB  soon  as  it  was  appeased  we  sallied  out,  guide-book  in  hand,  to  see  the  celebrities. 
re  been  described  a  thousand  times.  Poets,  painters,  travelers,  historians,  philos- 
.d  penny-a-liners  have  vied  with  each  other  in  magnifying  this  Wonder,  and  as  I 
f  I  would)  "  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature*'  for  the  credulous,  a  thought  concerning 
ity  and  beaut)"  for  the  romantic,  a  hue  to  the  high  coloring  of  others  for  the  senti- 
'  a  new  fact  of  theory  for  the  philosophical,  I  shall  pass  among  the  lions  in  almost 
ence,  and  speedily  leave  the  excitements  of  this  fashibnable  resort  for  the  more 
ideur  and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  **  dark  and  bloody  ground,''  but 
'adise  of  fertility,  repose,  and  peace. 

lesed  the  whirling  rapids  and  made  the  circuit  of  Goat  Island.  In  this  route  all 
kable  points  of  the  great  cataract  are  brought  to  view.  From  the  Hog's  Back,  at 
end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  below,  and  the  distant  Can- 
beyond.  The  almost  invisible  Suspension  Bridge,  like  a  thread  in  air,  was  seen 
distant ;  and  beneath  us,  through  the  mist  of  the  American  Fall,  glorious  with 
Lues,  the  little  steam-boat,  the  <*  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  came  breasting  the  powerful 
We  looked  down  from  our  lofty  eyrie  (literally,  in  the  clouds),  through  the  mist 
her  deck,  and  her  passengers  appeared  like  Lilliputians  in  a  tiny  skiff.  From  the 
iido  of  the  island  we  had  a  noble  view  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  over  which  pours 
sr  portion  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  water  is  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet  deep 
crown  of  the  cataract.  Biddle's  Tower  is  a  fine  observatory,  overlooking,  on  one 
Iwiling  abyss  below  the  fall,  and  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
they  hurry  down  the  rapids  above.  We  spent  two  hours  upon  the  verge  of  the 
the  shadows  of  the  lofty  trees  that  cover  the  island,  but  these  scenes  were  tame 
with  what  we  beheld  from  the  **  Maid  of  the  Mist"  toward  noon.  We  rode  nearly  to 
Qsion  Bridge,  and,  walking  down  a  winding  road  cleft  in  the  rocks,  reached  the  brink 
sr  at  the  head  of  the  great  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  There  we  embarked  on  the 
n-boat,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  cataract.  As  we  approached  the  American 
etreated  into  the  cabins,  and,  the  windows  being  closed,  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
t  was  a  sight  indescribably  grand.  As  we  looked  up,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  pour- 
;he  clouds.  A  feeling  of  awe,  allied  to  that  of  worship,  pervaded  us,  and  all  were 
1  the  avalanche  of  waters  was  passed.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Brainerd  came  vivid- 
1  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  aided  my  thoughts  in  seeking  appropriate  language  : 

"  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  *  hollow  hand,* 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Savior's  sake, 
*  The  sound  of  many  waters,'  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  oent'ries  in  the  eternal  rooks. 

Deep  caUeth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
Or  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side  ? 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  the  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave 
That  breaks  and  whbpers  of  its  Maker's  might" 
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Beautifully  has  Buckingham  expressed  the  reverential  thoughts  which  fill  the  mind  and 
part  the  lips  for  utterance  in  that  majestic  presence  : 

"  Hail  I  sovereign  of  the  world  of  floods  I  whose  majesty  and  might 
First  dazzles — ^then  enraptures — ^then  overawes  the  aching  sight ; 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors  in  every  clime  and  zone 
Grow  dim  beneath  the  splendors  of  thy  glorious  watery  throne. 

*'  No  fleets  can  stop  thy  progress,  no  armies  bid  thee  stay, 
But  onward,  onward,  onward  thy  march  still  holds  its  way ; 
The  rising  mist  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  befoiQ^ 
And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thundering  cataract's  roar. 

"  Thy  reign  fs  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  scepter  from  on  high — 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  gloomy  sky ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon  thee  now, 
Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bound  thy  Infant  brow !" 

Our  little  hoat,  after  sweeping  around  as  near  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  as  prudence  voii'B>& 
allow,  touched  a  moment  at  the  landing  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  returned  to  her  moc^^* 
ings.  We  felt  relieved  when  we  stood  again  on  land,  for  there  is  some  peril  in  the  voyag^^i 
yet  the  wonderful  scene  yields  a  full  compensation  for  the  risk.  It  affords  an  opportunity  '^ 
exhihit  courage  more  sensibly  than  the  foolish  periling  of  life  in  clambering  over  the  slipper^By 
rocks  under  the  Falls,  and  sentiment  has  here  some  chance  for  respectable  display.  The  we^r^'k 
previous  to  our  visit  a  young  couple,  with  a  parson,  took  passage  in  the  "  Mfiid  of  the  Mict^^ 
and,  when  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  cataract,  were  united  in  wedlock.  What  an  alt^of 
before  which  to  make  nuptial  vows  !  Can  they  ever  forget  the  solemn  promises  there  maX< 
or  be  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  there' sealed  ? 

We  visited  the  whirlpool,  and  that  wonder  of  art,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  before  retxamM^ 
to  the  village.  The  former  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  Niagara  River,  two  and  a  half  miles.b^^ 
low  the  cataract,  and  should  never  be  left  unseen  by  the  visitor  at  the  Falls.  The  Susp^^^' 
sion  Bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  The  pres^^K^^ 
structure  is  only  the  scaffolding  for  constructing  the  one  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  itm^^ 
of  rail-road  cars.  Numerous  foot-passengers  were  upon  it,  and  a  coach  and  horses,  with  driv'^' 
and  two  passengers,  crossed  it  while  we  were  there.  The  light  structure  bent  beneath  ttt^ 
weight  like  thin  ice  under  the  skater,  yet  the  passage  is  considered  perfectly  safe.  I  viait^^ 
it  again  toward  evening,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  to  illustrate  the  method  of  i'^ 

construction  ai*^ 
its  relative  po^^" 
tiontotheFall^- 
To   attempt    "^^ 
sketch  the  Fal^ 
truthfuUy        ^ 
vain.  Th^^ 


•  ■■■  "^r.- 


■-•^^MS^n'-rr-fZ^^ 


Pabt  of  Niaoaba  Subpxnsion  Baioob.^ 


have  never 
been    portray 


*  The  bridge  from  pier  to  pier  is  eight  hundred  feet  long.     Its  breadth  is  eight  feet.     The  whole  bridj 
is  suspended  upon  eight  cables,  four  on  each  side,  which  pass  over  towers  fifty-four  feet  high,  built  of  bea< 
timbers.     The  towers  for  the  large  bridge  will  be  of  solid  masonry  eighty  feet  high.     Each  cable  is  elev 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two  number  ten  iron  wires,  around  which  is  wrap] 
small  wire  three  times  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  coat  that  can  not  be  injured 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  preserves  the  wire  from  rust.     The  cables,  after  passing  over  the  piers  on 
banks,  are  fast  anchored  in  masonry  fifty  feet  back  of  them.     The  suspenders  are  composed  of  eight 
each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.     The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

*  This  view,  looking  up  the  river,  comprises  about  one  half  the  bridge,  a  portion  of  the  bank  on  the  C 
ada  side  on  the  right,  the  American  shore  on  the  left,  and  a  part  of  the  Falls,  seen  under  the  bridge,  in 
extreme  distance. 
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in  their  grandeur,  and  never  can  be.     A  picture  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  their  magnificence 
to  tbe  eye.     They  must  be  seen  to  be  known.     Art  utterly  fails  in  attempts  to  transfer  their 
features  to  canvas,  and  degrades  nature  by  its  puny  efibrts.     In  their  motion  consists  their 
great  sublimity,  and  the  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  whirlwind  as  to  de- 
pot Niagara  in  its  glory. 

We  left  Niagara  early  on  Saturday  morning,  stopped  in  Buffalo  just  long  enough    August  19. 
to  go  from  one  rail- way  station  to  another,  and  reached  Syracuse  at  about  eight  in       ^^^ 
the  evening,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.     That  day's  journey  seems  more  like  a  dream 
than  reality,  for  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  hamlets  and  villages,  lakes  and  riv- 
en, the  puff  of  the  engine,  the  rattle  of  the  train,  men,  women,  and  children  in  serried  ranks, 
are  all  mingled  in  confusion  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  memory,  and  nothing  but  a  map  or  a  Trav- 
eler's Guide-book  can  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  localities  that  was  spun  out  in  that  rapid 
journey  of  fourteen  hours.     We  remember  the  broad  Niagara,  the  dark  Erie  with  white 
sails  upon  its  bosom,  the  stately  houses  and  busy  streets  of  Buffalo,  the  long  reaches  of  flat, 
nemr  country,  dotted  with  stumps,  from  Buffalo  to  Attica  and  beyond,  the  stirring  mart  of 
Rochester,  the  fields,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of  lofty  trees  that  seemed  waltzing  by  us,  the 
be&ia.tiM  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  the  falls  of  the  Seneca,  the  long  bridge  of 
Catyuga,  the  strong  prison  and  beautiful  dwellings  of  Auburn,  and  the  golden  sunset  and  cool 
breeze  that  charmed  us  as  we  approached  Syracuse.     In  that  flourishing  city  of  the  recent 
wilderness  we  passed  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  journeyed 
to  Some. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  Syracuse  was  a  village  of  mean 

huts,'  it  has  a  history  connected  with  European  civilization  more  than  two  hundred  years 

old.     At  Salina,  now  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  the  principal  salt-wells  are, 

the  Prench,  under  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  made  a  settlement 

as  early  as  1 655.     The  Onondaga  tribe  then  had  their  villages  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  firom 

Syracuse,  and  a  good  understanding  prevailed  between  them  and  the  new-comers.     The 

jealoQsy  of  the  Mohawks  was  aroused,  and  they  attempted  to  cut  off  the  colonists  while  on 

their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.     They,  however,  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and 

upon  the  borders  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  they  reared  dwellings  and  prepared  for  a  permanent 

colony.    But  the  uneasiness  of  the  Indian  tribes  soon  manifested  itself  in  hostile  preparations, 

ind  in  the  winter  of  1658  Dupuys  was  informed  that  large  parties  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 

tnd  even  Onondagas,  were  arming.     Unable  to  procure  assistance  in  time  from  Quebec,  he 

■*>0oeeded,  by  stratagem,  in  constructing  some  bateaux  and  escaping  with  the  whole  colony 

*^cietly  down  the  river  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

Belying  implicitly  upon  the  good  £uth  and  promised  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Dupuys 
luid  neglected  to  preserve  his  canoes.  To  construct  new  ones  in  view  of  the  Indians  would 
Mvertiae  them  of  his  intentions,  and  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  settlement  at  once.  He 
^^^'^re  had  small  bateaux  made  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  and  kept  theqfi  concealed 
^»6u  iiiuBhed.     A  young  Frenchman  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  had 

In  1S20  the  late  William  L.  Stone  visited  Syracuse  in  company  with  Mr.  Forman,  one  of  the  earliest 
^  "ki8t  indostrioiis  friends  of  the  Erie  Canal.  '^  I  lodged  for  the  night,"  says  Mr.  Stone,  ''  at  a  miserable 
.  ^^  thronged  by  a  company  of  salt-boilers  from  Salina,  forming  a  group  of  about  as  rough-looking  spec- 
™^  of  homanity  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Their  wild  visages,  beards  Uiiok  and  long,  and  matted  hair  even 
^  Hse  ap  in  dark,  distant,  and  picturesque  effect  before  me.  I  passed  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by 
l^l^e  fancies,  as  I  yet  well  remember.  It  was  in  October,  and  a  flurry  of  snow  during  the  night  had 
|j^^  the  morning  aspect  of  the  country  more  dreary  than  the  evening  before.  The  few  houses  I  have 
T^fdy  described,  standing  upon  low  and  almost  marshy  ground,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  entangled 
^^  presented  a  very  uninviting  scene.  *  Mr.  Forman,*  said  I,  *  do  you  call  this  a  viUagt  f  It  wndd 
r*^  an  ouil  totep  to  fiy  over  it.'  *  Never  mind,^  said  he,  in  reply,  *  you  will  live  to  see  it  a  city  yet?  "  Mr. 
^^  did,  indeed,  live  to  see  it  a  city  in  size,  when  he  wrote  the  above  in  1840,  and  it  is  now  a  city  in  fact, 
^  niayor  and  aldermen,  noble  stores  and  dwellings,  and  a  population  of  some  14,000. 
R  w  ^^  Forman  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  founder  of  Syracuse.  He  died  at 
^^Wfordton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4tb  of  August,  1849,  aged  72  years. 
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acquired  great  influence  over  the  tribe.  By  their  customs  an  adopted  son  had  all  the  priv* 
ileges  of  a  son  by  birth.  When  Dupuys  had  a  sufficient  number  of  bateaux  finished,  this 
young  man  went  to  his  foster-father,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  related  that  he  had  dreamed, 
the  previous  night,  that  he  was  sX  a  feast,  where  the  guests  ate  and  drank  every  thing  ^&t 
was  set  before  them.  He  then  asked  the  old  chief  to  permit  him  to  make  such  a  feast  for 
the  tribe.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  Many  Frenchmen  were 
present,  and  with  horns,  drums,  and  trumpets,  they  kept  a  continual  uproar.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  were  diligently  embarking  and  loading  their  bateaux,  unobserved  by  the 
feasting  savages.  At  length  the  guests,  who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  hours,  ceased 
gormandizing,  to  take  some  repose.  The  young  Frenchman  commenced  playing  upon  a 
guitar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  red  man  was  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  then  joined 
his  companions,  and  before  morning  the  whole  colony  were  far  on  their  way  toward  Oswego. 
Late  the  next  day  the  Indians  stood  wondering  at  the  silence  that  prevailed  in  the  dwellingB 
of  the  whites,  and  when,  at  evening,  having  seen  no  signs  of  human  life  through  the  day, 
they  ventured  to  break  open  the  fastened  dwellings,  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
every  Frenchman  gone ;  and  greater  was  their  perplexity  in  divining  the  means  by  which 
they  escaped,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  their  having  any  vessels.^ 

Ten  years  nfterward  another  French  colony  settled  in  what  now  is  called  Pompey,  abont 
fourteen  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  for  three  years  it  prospered,  and  many  converts  were  made 
to  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  Onondaga  tribe.  A  company  of  Spaniards,  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  lake  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  brilliant  scales  like  silver,  arrived  there, 
and  in  a  ishort  time  the  animosities  of  the  respective  adventurers  caused 'them  to  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Indians  of  foul  designs  upon  the  tribes.  The  Onondagas  believed  both  parties, 
and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  such  troublesome  neighbors.  Assisted  by  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugas,  they  fell  upon  the  colony  on  All-Saints'  day,  1 669,  and  every  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  was  massacred.* 

Evidences  of  much  earlier  •  visits  by  Europeans  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  among 
which  was  a  sepulchral  stone  that  was  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.     It  was  of  an  obloog 

figure,  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  about  eight  inel^' 
es  in  thickness.     In  the  center  of  the  surface  was  a  figure  of  a  tre^> 
and  a  serpent  climbing  it ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  tree  was  an  b^', 
scription,  as  seen  in  the  cut :  "ieoX,  De  Viz,  1520.     L.  S.\  fi  - 
This  inscription  may  be  thus  translated :  "  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  ^^* 
Grod  ;  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate,  1520."     The  letters  L.  S.  v< 
doubtless  the  initials  of  the  one  to  whose  memory  the  stone  was  set  m^ 
The  cross  denoted  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  meaning 
the  inverted  U  is  not  so  clear.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stoi 
was  carved  on  the  spot  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  may  have  been  one  of  several  Frenc^ 
or  Spanish«adventurers  that  found  their  way  hither  from  Florida,  which  was  discovered 
the  Spaniards  in  1502.     They  were  amused  and  excited  by  stories  of  a  lake  far  in  the  no 
whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peril  every  thii 
in  searching  it  out.     De  Soto's  historian  speaks,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  adve 
tures  of  that  commander  in  the  interior  of  America,  of  extreme  cold  at  a  place  called  by  tir^ 
natives  Saqiteckama,     It  is  supposed  that  this  name  and  &usqtiehanna  are  synonymous  a 
pellations  for  the  country  in  Central  New  York,  and  that  the  silver-bottomed  lake  was 
Onondaga,  the  flakes  and  crystals  of  salt  which  cover  its  bottom  giving  it  the  appearaD 
of  silver.* 

^  See  extracts  from  a  MS.  history  of  Onondaga  coanty,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Syracuse,  qtroted  in  1 
Kistorical  Collections  of  New  York,  p.  398. 

'  Dewitt  Clinton's  Memoir  on  the  Jintiquitiee  of  Weatem  New  York. 

'  See  Clinton's  Memoir,  &c. ;  also,  Sandford's  Jiboriginea,  note  on  page  114.     The  crystals  of  salt  on 
bottom  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  salt  springs  flow,  were,  like  the  scales  of  mica  discovered  on  the 
coast  by  Gosnold  and  his  party,/  mistaken  for  laminee  of  silver.     There  are  not  many  salt  springs  near 
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ive  already  noticed  the  expedition  of  the  Freoch,  under  Fronteoac,  as  far  as  the 
1  Valley.  From  that  time  nothiog  but  Indian  feads  disturbed  the  repose  that  rested 
>nda^  Lake  and  the  beantiful  couDtry  around,  until  busineu  enterpriae  within  the 
entnry  began  its  warfare  upon  the  forests  and  the  rich  soil. 

ed  at  Bome,  npon  the  Mohawk,  toward  noon.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  atands 
site  of  old  Fort  Stanwiz,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  historical  ground  of  the  Mo- 
tley. Here  was  the  outpost  of  active  operations  in  this  direction,  and  here  was  en- 
I  of  the  moet  desperate  defenses  of  a  fortress  that  occurred  during  our  struggle  for 
_  indepeadence.     The   village,   in    its    rapid 

^      *^ "  ^  -<  growth,  has  overspread  the  site  of  the  fortifi- 

cation, and  now  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  re- 
mains, except  a  large  eliu-tree  by  the  house  of 
Atvah  Mudge,  Esq.,  which  stood  within  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  foit.  Mr.  Mudge 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  area  compre- 
hended within  the  fort,  and  the  portion  of 
the  village  seen  in  the  picture  covers  that 
area.  The  mason-woik  in  the  foreground 
is  a  part  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Black  River 
Canal,  at  present  an  unproductive  work. 
The  large  building  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  raansion  of  John  Striker,  Esq., 
prevdent  of  the  Rome  Bank,  and  stands  near 
the  site  of  the  nordieast  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  whole  view  is  only  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  Uohawk  Hiver,  and  a  mile  east- 
ward of  Wood  Creek,  the  main  inlet  of 
Oneida  Lake.  Here  was  a  portage  of  a 
]  the  only  interruption  of  water  communication  between  Schenectady  and  Oswego, 
onvenienee  was  obviated  by  the  constmction  of  a  eanal  between  the  Mohawk  oud 
reek,  in  1797. 

Stanwix  was  built  in  17S8,  under  the  direction  of  General  Stanwix,  afler  the  defeat 
rombie  at  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  strong  square  fortification,  having  bomb-proof  bas- 
glacis,  covered  way,  and  a  well-picketed  ditch  around  the  ramparts.  Its  position 
ortant  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Mo- 
id Wood  Creek,  and  was  a  key  to  communication  between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
itario.  Other,  but  smaller,  fortifications  were  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Fort  N^w- 
Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball,  about  half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  a  part  of  the 
woiks  there,  and  aSbrded  not  only  a  strong  post  of  resistance  to  French  aggression 
lirection,  but  also  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Indian  trade.  The  works  cost  the 
ind  Colonial  government  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
a  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  fort  and  its  outposts  were  in  ruins, 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  theater  of  great  acUv- 
all  through  the  eventful  years  of  the  contest  it  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  effects 
an  warfare.  Every  rood  of  ground  was  trodden  by  hostile  parties,  and  for  seven 
e  fierce  Indian,  and  the  ofltimes  more  ferocious  Tory,  kept  the  people  in  continual 
preading  death  and  desolation  over  that  fair  portion  of  our  land.  So  frequent  and 
iry  were  the  stealthy  midnight  attacks  or  open  daylight  atru^les,  that  Tryon  coun- 

Ql  DDdsT  the  manhBi  that  surraand  Onondaga  Lake,  and  beneaib  the  lake  itself,  there  seem*  to 

salt  take,  sod  shafts  are  ninken  fron)  the  saWkce  sbave  into  it.     The  voter  or  brina  U  pomped 

bese  shafts  or  wells,  and  vast  qosntiiies  or  salt  are  mamifactDred  annasllf  id  the  neighborhood  of 

A  gnat  number  of  nten  And  employment  thert,  and  the  itals  derives  a  handsome  rovenae  from 
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ty'  obtained  the  appropriate  appellation  of  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and,  long  ifttr 

peace  blessed  the  land,  its  fbreits  were  traversed  with  fear  and  distrust.  Here  was  the  usl 
of  Sii  William  Johnson,*  agent  for  the  British  gDT«iD- 
ment  in  its  transactions  with  the  Sis  Nationb.  ne«u 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  licentious,  having  little  mpect  ix 
the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  observed  them  onlf  h  &t 
as  compliance  was  oonducive  to  his  personal  interest  Bf 
presenta,  conformity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  otbei  v^ 
pliances,  he  obtained  almost  unbounded  influence  otct  (he 
tribes  of  the  valley,  and  at  his  beck  a  thousand  armed  wit- 
riors  would  rush  to  the  field.  He  died  before  the  eT«nli 
of  out  Revolution  brought  his  vast  influence  over  th«  !■■ 
dians  into  play,  in  active  measures  against  the  pstiiots. 
Yet  his  mantle  of  power  and  moral  sway  fell,  in  s  gnsi 
degree,  upon  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title,  office,  and  estates.  The  latter,  his  cousin  Gay 
Johnson,  Ttuiyendanegea  (Brant)  the  Mohawk  eacbeoi, 
Daniel  Claus,  and  the  Butlers  were  the  leading  sfuritaofli);- 
alty  in  Tryon  county,  and  the  actors  and  ahetton  oracesei 
that  darken  the  bla^est  page  in  the  history  of  oar  nee. 
These  will  be  noticed  hereafler.  For  the  present  we  will 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  most  prominent  local  ereota 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanmi,  o» 
//  '         Schuyler,  upon  the  site  of  which,  at  Rome,  we  are  »taiuiiiig> 

_^       The  excitement  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  even  the  quiet  valley  of  the  MoksV**' 
and  implanted  there  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  were  eager  listenera  w)ixL° 

the  conflict  of  power  and  principle  was  going  on  upon  the  sea-board,  during  the  tea  yea-** 
preceding  the  organization  of  the  Continental  army.'  The  meeting  of  the  gener^* 
Continental  Congress  caused  opinions  to  take  a  definite  shape  and  expression,  sad  ^f 

the  autumn  of  that  year  the  demarkation  line  between  patriots  and  Loyalists  was  distisct^^^ 

drawn  among  the  people  of  this  inland  district. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  just  before  the  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  st 

court  holden  at  Johnstown,  the  Loyalists  made  a  demonstration  against  the  prooeediiigi  <^^ 

'  TryoD  connty  then  inolnded  all  the  ooloaial  eettlemenu  Jn  New  Tork  west  and  soiithvreal  of  Scbeae^^ 
tady.  It  was  t^en  from  Albany  county  in  1TT2,  and  uuned  is  honor  al  Willism  Tryon,  then  gavenuroV' 
the  proviocB.  The  name  was  changed  to  Montgomery  in  1784.  The  county  bwldingi  were  at  Johni^ 
town,  where  was  the  reiidence  of  Sir  William  Johnaoa  (still  staoding). 

*  Sir  William  Johnson  WU  bom  Id  Ireland,  about  the  year  1714.  He  wa 
ren,  the  commodore  who  wu  distinguished  iu  the  attack  on  Lonisburgh, 
Cape  Breton,  1745.  Sir  Peler  married  a  lady  (Miss  WatU)  in  New  York, 
purchased  large  tmcts  or  land  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  aboot  1734  yooog 
Johnson  was  induced  to  come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  his  ancle's 
aOaira  in  that  quarter.  He  learned  the  Indian  language,  adopted  their 
manners,  and,  bj  fair  trade  and  conciliatory  conduct,  won  their  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  built  a  large  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  about  three 
miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
erection  of  Johnson  Hatl  at  Johnstown.  It  was  fortified,  and  was  called 
Tort  JohiutM,  It  is  still  standing,  a  substantial  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  o(  that  period.  In  1755  he  commanded  a  force  intended  to 
invest  Crown  Point.  He  was  attacked  by  Dieskau  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  where  he  came  off  victorious.  For  this  he  was  made  major  gen- 
eral and  a  knight.  He  commanded  the  assault  upon  Niagara,  alter  the 
death  of  Prideaux,  and  was  snccessfol  there.     He  was  never  given  credit 

for  great  military  skill  or  personal  bravery,  and  was  more  expert  in  intrigning  wi^  Indian  warriors,  si 
sending  them  to  the  field,  than  iu  leading  disciplined  troops  boldly  into  action.  He  died  st  Johnson  Hi 
(Johnstown)  on  the  11th  of  July,  1774,  aged  60  years. 


of  Sir  Peter  Wsr—' 
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tion&l  Council,  by  dnwing  up  and  obtaining  signatures  to  a  declaration  disapproving 
icta  of  that  body  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  proceeding  of  the  Tories  aroused 
ignation  of  the  Whigs,  who  composed  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whites  in  Tryon 
Committees  weie  appointed  and  public  meetings  were  called  in  every  district  in 
nty.  The  first  waa  held  at  the  bouse  of  John  Veeder,  in  Caughnawaga,'  where  pa- 
ipaeohes  were  made,  and  a  liberty  pole,  a  most  ofieasive  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  Loy- 
vas  erected.  Beforo  this  was  accomplished,  Sir  John  Johnson,  accompanied  by  Col- 
auB,  Guy  Johnson,  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  a  large  number  of  their  retalnen, 
with  swords  and  pistols,  anived  upon  the  ground  and  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
Guy  Johnson  mounted  a  high  stiMp  near  the  old  church 
and  harangued  the  people.  He  expatiated  upon  the 
strength  of  the  king  and  government,  and  the  folly  of  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  crown.  He  had  not  a  concil- 
iatory word  for  the  people,  but  denounced  their  proceed- 
ings in  virulent  and  abusive  language,  so  irritating,  that 
Jacob  Sammons,  a  leader  among  the  Whigs,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  but  boldly  pronounced  the  speaker 
a  liar  and  a  villain.  Johnson  leaped  from  his  tribune  and 
seized  Sammons  by  the  throat ;  one  of  his  party  felled  the 
patriot  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a  loaded  whip-han- 
dle, and  then  bestrode  his  body.  When  Sammons  reoov- 
erod  irom  the  momentary  stupor,  he  hurled  the  fellow  from 
him,  and,  springing  upon  his  feet,  stripped  ofi*  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  fight,  when  he  was  again  knocked  down.  Most 
of  his  Whig  friends  bad  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  was  carried 
to  hii  father's  house,  "  bearing  upon  his  body  the  first  scars 
Revolutionary  c<»iteflt  in  the  county  of  Tryon."* 

pirited  Whig  meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the  conduct 
Tone*  at  Johnstown  was  strongly  condemned  ;  but  in  the  Palatine  district  and  other 
the  threats  and  the  known  strength  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends  intimidated  the 
&>i  a  while. 

he  mean  time.  Colonel  Johnson  fortified  the  baronial  hall  by  planting  swivels  around 
e  paraded  the  militia,  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  lived  iu  the  vicinity  of 
own,  and  were  Roman  Catholics),  and  by  similar  acts,  hostile  to  the  popular  more- 
the  suspicions  of  the  Whigs  were  confirmed  that  he  waa  preparing  for  the  suppression 
Mtriot  demonstrations  in  the  county,  and  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  join  the  enemies 

ighuVBga  ii  the  anoient  name  of  the  lodian  Tillsge  thaf  skNxi  a  Httle  outward  of  the  prssent  tII- 
FikmIb.  Ita  name  ligntfiea  coffiity  ssd  was  given  to  (he  place  in  coaseqneQoe  of  there  bebg  in  the 
k,  oppuaite  the  Tillage,  a  black  stone  (still  to  be  seen)  resembling  a  ooffia,  and  projectiDg  above  the 
St  low  water.— ifutoricoJ  Colltctioni  of  Sm  York,  p.  281. 

II  (M  oborch,  now  (1848)  known  as  Ibe  Fonda  Academy,  ODder  the  mBOBgement  of  Rev.  Doaw 
ada,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  ibe  court-house,  in  the  village  of  Fonda.  It  is  a  stone  edifice,  and 
cted  in  1763  b;  voliintary  oontribationa.  Sir  William  Johnson  contribuied  liberally,  lis  first  pas- 
Thomas  Romnyne,  who  was  succeeded  in  1T9S  by  Abraham  Van  Horn,  one  of  the  earliest  gtad- 
',  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  tii  New  York.  He  wu  from  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
lained  its  pastor  Qutil  1840.  During  his  mi niatiy  he  united  in  marriage  15DD  couples.  The  ehurcb 
Iboot  a  bell  nntil  the  ccofiscated  property  of  Sir  John  Johnson  waa  gold  in  the  Revolution,  whon  the 
)iU  of  his  Esther  was  purchased  and  bang  in  the  steeple.  The  bell  weighs  a  little  more  than  one 
I  pounds,  and  bean  the  following  inscription  ;  "  S.  R,  William  Johnson,  baronet,  1TT4.  Made  by 
lod  Ross,  in  Elii.  Town." — Simnu'i  Schaliarit  CoMMy,  &o. 

the  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone  tablet,  with  this  inscription  in  Dutch :  "  Komt  laeit  ons  op  gaen 
Beigh  des  Heeren,  to  den  bujse  des  godes  Jacobs,  op  dal  by  ons  leere  van  syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy 
in  lyoe  paden."     Engliih,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  ap  to  the  mountain  of  (he  Lord ;  to  the  honsr 
H)d  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  tench  oa  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  hii  paths." 
se's  Life  <rf  Brant,  i.,  53. 
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of  liberty  as  soon  as  actual  hostilities  should  commence.'  Another  circomstanee  confiimed 
these  suspicions.  Brant  was  the  secretary  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  afler  the  deathof  Sir  William,  and  his  activity  in  visiting  the  tribes  and  hold- 
ing  secret  conferences  ivith  the  sachems  was  unceasing.  Suddenly  his  former  friendly  inter- 
course with.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  faithful  Christian  missionary,  was  broken  off  in  1774,  and, 
at  Brant's  instigation,  an  Oneida  chief  preferred  charges  against  the  pious  minister  to  Guj 
Johnson,  and  asked  for  his  removal.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  Whig,* 
and  this  movement  of  the  wily  sachem  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  But  the  Oneida  nation 
rallied  in  support  of  the  minister,  and  his  removal  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

During  the  summer  of  1775  the  Johnsons  were  very  active  in  winning  the  Six  Natiom 
from  their  promises  of  neutrality  in  the  coming  contest.*  '  A  council  of  the  Mohawks  was 


1775. 
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at  the  council,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties. The  delegates,  cognizant 
of  the  disafiection  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Indians,  could  not  rely 
upon  their  present  promises; 
and  Guy  Johnson,  alarmed  by 
the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  by  intimations 
which  he  had  received  that  his 
person  was  in  danger  of  seizure 


held  at  Guy  Park  in  May, 

which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  Albany  and 
the  Tryon  county  Committees. 
lAtde  Abraham,  brother  of  the 
famous  Hendrick  who  was  kill- 
ed near  Lake  George,  was  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  their  best  speaker  on  the  oc- 
casion. Guy  Johnson,  the  In- 
dian agent,  was  in  attendance 
by  order  of  the  General  Congress,  broke  up  the  council  abruptly,  and  immediately  directed 
the  assembling  of  another  at  the  Upper  Castle,  on  the  German  Flats,  whither  himself  and 
family,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  Mohawks,  at  once  repaired.  But  this  council  was 
not  held,  and  Johnson,  with  his  family  and  the  Indians,  pushed  on  to  Fort  Stanwix.  His 
sojourn  there  was  brief,  and  he  moved  on  to  Ontario,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization. 
Brant  and  the  Butlers  attended  him,  and  there  a  large  council  was  held,  composed  chiefly 
of  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 

Thus  far  no  positive  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed  by  Guy  Johnson  and  his  friends, 
yet  his  design  to  alienate  the  Indians  and  prepare  them  for  war  upon  the  patriots  was  un* 
doubted.  His  hasty  departure  with  his  family  to  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  a  large 
train  of  Mohawk  warriors,  and  the  holding  a  grand  coimcil  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  Cayu- 


*  See  letter  of  the  Palatine  Committee  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany,  dated  May  18th,  1775. 

'  Samuel  Kirkland  was  son  of  the  pioas  minister,  Daniel  Kirkland,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  He  learned 
the  language  of  the  Mohawks,  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Lebanon  in  1766,  and  removed 
his  wife  to  the  Oneida  Castle  in  1769.  The  next  spring  he  removed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  General 
Herkimer,  near  Little  Falls,  where  his  twin  children  were  bom,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  Kirkland, 
president  of  Harvard  College.  The  very  &ir  of  Norwich  seemed  to  give  the  vitality  of  freedom  to  its  sons, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  early  imbibed  those  patriotic  principles  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  republican  cause  was  well  known,  and,  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  desirous  of  securing  either  the  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, sent  a  letter  to  him  inclosing  an  address  to  the  Indians,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
obtaining  the  ends  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland  succeeded  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the  Oneidas  to  the 
patriot  cause,  and  continued  his  religious  labors  among  them  during  the  war,  when  the  other  tribes,  through 
the  influence  of  Brant  and  the  Johnsons,  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  king.  He  ofiiciated  as  chaplain  to  the 
American  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  his  labors,  and  accompanied  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  in  1779.  The 
state  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  services,  gave  him  the  lands  of  the  "  Kirkland  patent," 
in  the  town  of  Kirkland.  After  40  years*  service  for  his  God  and  country,  he  fell  asleep  at  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

'  General  Schuyler  had  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  previous  win- 
ter, and,  setting  before  them  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  that  had  led  to  hostile  movements,  received  from 
them  solemn  promises  that  they  would  remain  neutral. 

^  This  was  the  residence  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  is  still  standing,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  about 
a  mile  fnom  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  may 
stand  a  century  yet.     Embowered  in  trees,  it  is  a  beautiful  summer  residence. 
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gas  and  Senecas,  greatly  alanned  the  people  of  the  lower  valley,'  inasmudi  as  his  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  he  wrote  from  the  council-  j^j^  g^ 
room  in  the  wilderness,  glowed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty.  It  was,  moreover,  posi-  ^'^^• 
tively  asserted  that  he  was  collecting  a  large  hody  of  savages  on  that  remote  frontier,  to  fall 
apon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  of  militia,  remained  at  Johnson  Hall, 
then  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists.  The  alarmed  patriots  appealed 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany  for  protection,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Guy  Johnson,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  valley,  but 
went  to  Oswego,  where  he  called  another  council,  and  then,  accompanied  by  9,  large  num- 
ber of  chi^  «nd  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was  Brant,  departed  for  Canada. 
He  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Fred- 
eiic  Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.'  These  were  the  Indians  who  appeared  against 
the  Americans  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  who,  in  connection  with  some  Caughnawa- 
gas,  made  the  terrible  massacre  of  Major  Sherburne's  corps  at  the  Cedars  in  the  following 
spring,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

These  movements  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  the  strengthening  of  Johnson  Hall, 
the  military  organization  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity,  the  increasing  alienation 
of  the  Indians,  the  boldness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  continual  alarm  of  the  people  of  Tryon 
county,  caused  the  General  Congress,  in  December,  1775,  to  take  active  measures  in  that 
direction.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country,  were  ardent  Whigs  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  retainers  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  population, 
except  a  few  desperate  men  who  looked  for  plunder  and  reward.  Had  these  alone  been  in-' 
imical  to  the  patriots,  there  would  have  been  little  alarm  ;  but  the  country  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  ViThigs,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  ally,  Joseph  Brant.  It  was  also  reported  that  mil- 
itary stores  were  collected  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  that  three  hundred  Indians  were  ready  to 
£dl  upon  the  whites  when  Sir  John  Johnson  should  give  the  signal.  Congress,  therefore, 
ordered  Greneral  Schuyler  (who  had  return^  to  Albany  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  account 
of  ill  health)  to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  proper  to  seize  the  military  stores,  to 
apprehend  the  Tory  leaders,  and  to  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants.  He  had  no  troops  at  com- 
mand, but,  aided  by  the  Albany  Committee  of  Safety,  he  soon  mustered  seven  hundred  men 
and  marched  to  Schenectady.  The  Mohawks  of  the  <*  Lower  Castle''  (near  Amsterdam), 
with  Little  Abraham  at  their  head,  had  not  been  seduced  by  Brant  and  Johnson,  but  kept 
to  their  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  preserve  their  good-will,  Schuyler  sent  to  them  b 
messenger  (Mr.  Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  then  residing  at  Albany)  with  a  janoMrr  15, 
belt,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  They  were  not  pleased  with  1™ 
the  idea  of  invasion,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  general  to  persuade  him  to  desist.  He 
conferred  with  them  at  Schenectady,  satisfied  them  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  necessity 
of  the  movement,  and  then  marched  on  as  far  as  Guy  Park.  He  dispatched  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting  a  personal  interview  with 
him.     They  met  at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  General  Schuyler  proposed  terms  by 

^  On  the  11  tb  of  July,  Colonel  Herkimer  wrote  from  Canajoharie  to  the  Palatine  Committee,  that  he  had 
reeeiTed  credible  intelligence  that  morning  that  Johnson  was  ready  to  march  back  upon  the  settlement  with 
a  body  of  800  or  900  Indians,  and  that  his  point  of  attack  would  be  just  below  the  Little  Falls.  This  in- 
telligence proved  to  be  untrue. 

*  British  historians  assert  that  General  Carleton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  savages  against 
the  Americans.  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  that  chief,  wherein  the  reverse 
is  asserted.  The  British  commanders  never  failed  to  employ  Indians  in  warfare,  when  their  services  could 
be  obtained.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  doubtless  revolted  when  coalescing  with  the  savages  of  the  forest 
to  batcher  their  brethren,  but  with  them  principle  too  often  yielded  to  expediency  in  that  unrighteous  war. 
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which  the  matter  might  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  He  demanded  the  immediate  lor* 
render  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  the  possession  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him 
of  all  the  arms  and  military  accouterments  held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir  John  i 
parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause.  Sir  John  asked  twenty-four  houn 
for  consideration.  His  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Schuyler  marched  on  to 
anuary  Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of  Johnstown.  The  militia  had  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  his  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  "  Sir  John, 
alarmed,  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  the  next  day  that  oi- 
cer  proceeded  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  surrendered  by 
the  baronet.  About  three  hundred  Scotchmen  also  delivered  up  their  arms.  Colonel  (aft- 
erward General)  Herkimer  was  empowered  to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  Tories,  and 
General  Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

It  soon  aflerward  became  evident  that  what  Sir  John  had  promised  when  constrained  by 
fear  would  not*  be  performed  when  the  cause  of  that  fear  was  removed.  He  violated  hit 
parole  of  honor,  and  the  Highlanders  began  to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs.  Congress  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  Johnson  his  liberty,  and  directed  Schuylei 
to  seize  his  person,  and  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the  Highlanders  in  his  interest.  Col- 
onel Dayton  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
May  he  proceeded  to  Johnstown.  The  baronet  had  friends  among  the  Loyalists  in 
Albany,  by  whom  he  was  timely  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  His  most  valuable 
articles  were  put  in  an  iron  chest  and  buried  in  his  garden*  when  he  heard  of  Dayton's 
proach,  and,  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled 
the  woods  by  the  way  of  the  Sacandaga,  where  it  is  supposed  they  were  met  by  Indians 
from  Canada  to  escort  them  thither.*  Amid  perils  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  they  iim^' 
ersed  the  wilderness  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
afler  nineteen  days'  wanderings,  arrived  at  Montreal.  Sii^  John  was  immediately  oomi 
sioned  a  colonel  in  the  British  service,  raised  two  battalions  of  Loyalists  called  the  Johns^^^^ 
Greens,  and  became  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  enemies  )of  the  Americans  tk  -^^ 
appeared  during  the  war.  He  afterward,  as  we  shall  observe,  scourged  the  Mohawk  V&U^^^ 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  among  the  frontier  settlements  even 
far  south  as  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

Afler  the  flight  of  Johnson  and  the  Tories,  Tryon  county  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  re] 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  1776  and  the  winter  of  177' 
Yet  the  people  did  not  relax  their  vigilance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  receive 
by  them  with  great  joy,  but  they  clearly  perceived  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  tuppor^ 
that  declaration.  Congress,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  defending  the  Northern  and  West^^ 
em  frontiers  of  New  Tork  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  their  savage  allies.  Tb<^ 
fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  General  Schuyler  wa^ 
ordered  to  repair  and  strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  ruins,  and  to  erect  other  fortifi-^ 
cations,  if  necessary,  along  the  Mohawk  River.     Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  with  the  duty^ 

'  Sir  John  had  a  faithful  black  slave,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  burying  his  iron  chest.  Colonel 
Volkert  Yeeder  bought  the  slave  when  Johnson  Hall  was  sold,  but  he  would  never  tell  where  the  treasure 
was  concealed.  Sir  John  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  recovered  his  slave,  and  by  his  direetioiiii^ 
found  the  iron  chest. — Simmi, 

*  This  is  inferred  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Brant's  speeches,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stone,  as  follows :  "  W^ 
then  went  in  a  body  to  a  town  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rescued  Sir  John  Johnson,  bringing 
fearlessly  through  the  streets."     Brant  and  Guy  Johnson  were  both  in  England  at  that  time. 

Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  _ 
conduct  of  her  husband.     Among  the  articles  left  in  Johnson  Hall  was  the  family  Bible  of  Sir  WillianL^ 
When  the  confiscated  property  was  sold,  the  Bible  was  bought  by  John  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  LieOi— 
tenant-governor  of  New  York.     Perceiving  that  it  contained  the  family  record  of  the  Johnsons,  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote  to  Sir  John,  offering  its  restoration.     A  rude  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Bible.     "I  have  come  fiar 
Sir  William^s  Bible."  he  said,  "  and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost."     The  man  was  asked  what 
message  Sir  John  had  sent.     He  replied,  "  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book." — StontU  Lift  of  Brant^ 
ii.,  145. 
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tipmn  of  Fort  Stanwix.      Brant  at  Oghkwaga.      Hit  hoctile  MoTementi.      Expeditiona  of  Herkimer  and  of  Colonel  Hnrper. 

f  repairing  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  but  he  seems  to 
lave  made  little  progress,  for  it  was  not  complete  when,  in  the  summer  of  the  next 
ear,  it  was  invested  by  St.  Leger.     He  named  the  new  fortress  Fort  Schuyler,  in 
lonor  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  by  that  appellation  it 
ras  known  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.* 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Brant  came  from  Canada,  and  appeared  among  the 
Mohawks  at  Oghkwaga,*  or  Oquaca,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors.  He  had  not  yet  com- 
Doitted  any  act  of  hostility  within  the  borders  of  New  York,  nor  was  his  presence  at  the  Cedars 
bown  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Yet  none  doubted  his  hostile  intentions,  and  his  presence 
g&ve  much  uneasiness  to  the  patriots,  while  the  Tories  became  bolder  and  more  insolent. 
In  June  his  intentions  became  more  manifest,  when  he  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Oghkwaga  to  XJnadiUa,  with  about  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  the  "  Johnstone  Settlement."  He  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  procure  food  for  his  famished  people,  and  gave  the  whites  to  understand  that,  if  provisions 
ware  not  furnished,  the  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Mr.  Johnstone  sounded  Brant 
concerning  his  future  intentions,  and  the  chief,  without  reserve,  told  him  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  break  it.  The  people  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  the  marauders,  not  satisfied,  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Ls  soon  as  the  Indians  had  departed,  not  feeling  safe  in  their  remote  settlement,  the  whites 
iMuidoned  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Cherry  Valley.  Some  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Una- 
tUa  fled  to  the  German  Flats,  and  others  to  Esopus  and  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

-As  the  Indian  forces  were  constantly  augmenting  at  Oghkwaga,  it  was  determined  by 
eiieral  Schuyler  and  his  officers,  in  council,  that  Herkimer  (now  a  brigadier)  should  repair 
'tiler  and  obtain  an  interview  with  Brant.  Herkimer  took  with  him  three  hundred  Tryon 
UAty  militia,  and  invited  Brant  to  meet  him  at  Unadilla.  This  the  chief  agreed  to.  In 
3  mean  while,  Colonel  Van  Schaick  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  far  as 
^erry  Valley,  and  General  Schuyler  held  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  Unadilla  if  his 
ssence  should  be  needed.  These  precautions  seemed  necessary,  for  they  knew  not  what 
S'h.t  be  the  disposition  of  Brant. 

X^  was  a  week  aller  Herkimer  arrived  at  Unadilla  before  Brant  made  his  appearance. 
-  oame  accompanied  by  five  hundred  warriors.  He  dispatched  a  runner  to  Herkimer  to 
L^^^ire  the  object  of  his  visit.*     Herkimer  replied  that  he  came  to  see  and  converse  with 

1*lii8  change  in  the  name  of  the  fort,  from  Stanwix  to  Schuyler,  produced  some  confusion,  for  there  was 
^^^T  an  old  fort  at  Utica  called  Fort  Schuyler,  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  com- 
'^<l«r  of  provincial  troops  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians. 

'X'oward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1777  a  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  held  at  Oghkwaga.  The 
^ixicial  Congress  of  New  York  dispatched  thither  Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  to  ascertain 
^^  intentions.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Indians.  They  ex- 
^^^^l  their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  afflicted  Tryon  county,  and  gave  every  assurance  of  their  pacifle 
P<:>sitions.  Colonel  Harper  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  feast  by  roasting  an  ox.  It  was  afterward 
*^^*^ered  that  all  their  friendship  was  feigned;  their  professions  of  peaceful  intentions  were  gross  hypoc-/ 
r*  A  few  weeks  subsequently,  while  taking  a  circuit  alone  through  the  woods  near  the  head  waters  of 
^  ^msquehanna,  Harper  met  some  Indians,  who  exchanged  salutations  with  him.  He  recognized  one  of 
^**^  M  Peter,  an  Indian  whom  he  had  seen  at  Oghkwaga,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  His  great-coat 
^^^r>ed  his  uniform,  and  he  feigning  to  be  a  Tory,  they  told  him  they  were  on  their  way  to  cut  off  the 
"^^^tone  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  Unadilla.  Colonel  Harper  hastened  back 
^^rpersfield,  collected  fifteen  stout  and  brave  men,  and  with  them  gave  chase  to  the  marauders.  In  the 
J^^*^e  of  the  following  night  they  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Charlotte  River.  It  was  almost 
^^ght  when  their  waning  flres  were  discovered.  The  savages  were  in  a  profound  slumber.  Their  arms 
JJ^*^  silently  removed,  and  then  each  man  of  Harper's  party,  selecting  hb  victim,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
^*<^  be  was  fairly  avrake  the  savage  found  himself  fast  bound  with  cords  which  the  whites  had  brought 
^^  them.     It  was  a  bolder  achievement  than  if  the  red  men  had  been  killed,  and  nobler  because  bloodless. 

^^Iten  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Indians  saw  their  captors,  Peter  exclaimed,  ^*  Ugh !     Colonel  Harper  1 

^7  didn^t  I  know  you  yesterday?"     They  were  taken  to  Albany  and  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 

Committee  of  Safety. 
'  The  real  object  of  the  conference  is  not  known.     It  is  supposed  that,  as  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 

flfor  neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  the  former  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  persuade  the  chief  to  join 
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Conference  witii  Brant  '    ^s  Frankness.  Herkimer's  precantiouary  Measures.  Haogbty  Bearing  of  ftnt 

his  brotheri  Captain  Brant.     "  And  all  these  men  wish  to  converse  with  the  chief  too  ?*' 
asked  the  quick-witted  messenger.     He  returned  to  Brant  and  communicated  the  leplj. 
The  parties  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  assemblage  made 
an  imposing  display.     By  mutual  agreement,  their  arms  were  to  be  left  in  their  respective 
encampments.     The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Brant  and  about  forty  warriors  appeand 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  distant  wood,  and  the  parties  met  in  an  open  field.     A  circle  was  form- 
ed, and  the  two  commanders,  with  attendants,  entered  it  for  conference.     Afler  exchanging 
a  few  words,  Brant  asked  Herkimer  the  object  of  his  visit.     He  made  the  same  reply  u  to 
the  messenger.     <*  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit  too  ?"  said  the  chief.     "All 
want  to  see  the  poor  Indians.     It  is  very  kind,"  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled  with  a  sar- 
castic smile.     After  a  while  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  finally  the  chief,  being 
pressed  by  direct  questions  concerning  his  intentions,  firmly  replied,  "  That  the  Indians  were 
in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  kdged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge  ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  follow- 
ers had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sovereign  ;  that,  although  the  Boston  people 
were  resolute,  the  king  would  humble  them  ;  that  General  Schuyler  was  very  smart  cm  tbe 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  was  not  able  to  afibid  tbie 
smallest  article  of  -clothing ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  tl&c 
white  people  when  they  were  all  united,  and,  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  w^v^ 
not  frightened."     He'  also  told  General  Herkimer  that  a  war-path  had  been  opened  aci 
the  country  to  Esopus,  for  the  Tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  join  them.     The  confereA.« 
ended  then,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  respective  foi 
to  remain  encamped  as  they  were.' 

During  the  conference,  some  remarks  niade  by  Colonel  Cox  greatly  irritated  the  sache^K^ 
and  on  his  signal  to  his  warriors,  who  were  near,  they  ran  to  their  encampment,  raised 
shrill  war-hoop,,  and  returned  with  their  rifles.  In  the  mean  while  the  chief  became  pa^ 
fied,  and  the  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance.  Herkimer,  however,  fearful 
Brant's  pacific  appearance  might  be  feigned,  prepared  to  act  with  decision  on  the  followl 
morning.  He  charged  an  active  young  soldier,  named  Wagner,  with  the  duty  of  shooti-^:^*^ 
Brant,  if  any  hostile  movement  should  appear  on  the  part  of  the  chief.  Wagner  was  to 
lect  two  assistants,  who  were  to  shoot  the  two  attendants  of  Brant  at  the  same  time, 
chose  Abraham  and  George  Herkimer,  nephews  of  the  general,  and  the  three  stood  by 
side  of  Herkimer  the  next  morning.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  services,  and,  hap 
no  blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  mistaken  Herkimer's 
tion,  in  this  instance,  for  premeditated  perfidy,  and  says  that,  had  the  intent  been  perpeti 
ted,  the  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  provincials  would  have  been  such  that  *<  all  the 
ters  of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  it  away."  Mr.  Wagner  was  yet  living  at 
Plain  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848,  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that 
arrangement  was  only  a  precautionary  one,  for  which  Herkimer  deserved  praise.  Mr. 
gives  his  version  upon  "  the  written  authority  of  Joseph  Wagner  himself."  Simms  has 
clared,  in  -his  "  History  of  Schoharie  County,"  and  repeated  in  conversation  vnth  mys^^^ 
that  Wagner  told  him  he  never  furnished  a  MS.  account  of  the  afiair  to  any  one.  Here^^^^ 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  the  honorable  character  of  General  Herkimer  forbids 
idea  of  his  having  meditated  the  least  perfidy. 

Again  they  met,  and  the  haughty  chief — ^haughty  because  conscious  of  strength — as 
entered  the  circle,  addressed  General  Herkimer,  and  said,  *' I  have  five  hundred  warri 
with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.     You  are  in  my  power,  but,  as  we  have  been  fhes-^ ' 
and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you."     He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  all 
warriors,  painted  in  the  hideous  colors  that  distinguished  them  when  going  into  battle, 

* 

the  patriots,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neutral.     It  is  also  supposed  that  he  went  to  demand  restitution  for  £^ 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  which  the  savages  had  plundered  the  Johnstone  and  Unadilla  settlements. 
^  CampbeU^s  Jirmalt  of  Try  on  County. 
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from  the  surrounding  forest,  gave  the  war-hoop,  and  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  air.     Brant 
oooUy  advised  the  general  to  go  hack  to  his  house,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  on  the  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day  return  the  compliment,  and  then  turned  proudly 
upon  his  heel  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  forest.     "  It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.     But  the  echo  of  the  war-hoop  had  scarcely  died 
away  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter.     Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail,  in  aftertimes,  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem,  of  those  bloody  mas- 
sacres with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  subsequently  visited  the  inhabitants  of 
this  unfortunate  frontier."* 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  Brant  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
joined  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  collecting  a  large  body  of  To- 
nes and  refugees  at  Oswego,  preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  set- 
tlements.    There  Guy  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Indian  Department  sum- 
moned •a  grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations.     They  were  invited  to  assemble  *'  to  eat  the 
Beah  and  drink  the  blood  of  a  Bostonian" — ^in  other  words,  to  feasf  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  of  alliance  against  the  patriots,  whom  the  savages  denominated  Bostonians,  for 
the  reason  that  Boston  was  the  focus  of  the  rebellion.     There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
It  the  council,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sachems  adhered  faithfully  to  their  covenant  of  neu- 
nality  made  with  Greneral  Schuyler,  until  the  appeals  of  the  British  commissioners  to  their 
'▼Alice  overcame  their  sense  of  honor.     The  commissioners  represented  the  people  of  the 
ing^  to  be  numerous  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  rich  in  every  possession,  while  those  of  the  col- 
iues  were  exhibited  as  few  and  poor ;  that  the  armies  of  the  king  would  soon  subdue  the 
'beis,  and  make  them  still  weaker  and  poorer ;  that  the  rum  of  the  king  was  as  abundant 
^  X^ake  Ontario  ;  and  that  if  the  Indians  would  become  his  allies  dxaingJikK'  war,  they 
^ould  never  want  for  goods  or  money.     Tawdry  articles,  such  as  scarlet  ^lathes,  beads,  and 
"uikets,  were  then  displayed  and  presented  to  the  Indians,  which  pleased  them  greatly,  and 
aey  concluded  an  alliance  by  binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  patriots, 
^<i  to  continue  their  warfare  until  the  latter  were  subdued.     To  each  Indian-were  then  pre- 
^ted  a  brass  kettle,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  a  piece  of  gold, 
^^a.ntity  of  ammunition,  and  a  promise  of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  he  should  bring  in.' 
^^^^yendanegea  (Brant)  was  thenceforth  the  acknowledged  grand  sachem  of  the  Six  Nations, 
i^d.  aeon  afterward  commenced  his  terrible  career  in  the  midst  of  our  border  settlements.' 

VV^e  have  thus  glanced  at  the  most  important  events  that  took  place  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
y  ^^ud  adjacent  districts  prior  to  the  attack  of  St.  Leger  upon  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler 
^  ^t.  will  hereafter  be  called),  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  there,  before  Brant 
^^  his  more  savage  white  associates  brightened  the  tomahawk  and  musket,  and  bared  the 
^'^B  in  avowed  alhance  with  the  enemies  of  Uberty.  Volumes  might  be,  and,  indeed,  have 
^^»  written  in  giving  details  of  the  stirring  events  in  Tryon  county  during  our  Revolution- 
^^  struggle.*  To  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  local  particulars,  while  we  consider  trans- 
'^^oais  there  of  more  prominent  and  general  interest. 


,   Campbell's  AnnaU  of  Tryon  County. 

^^«e  Life  of  Mary  Jemiton.     This  pamphlet  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  by  James  D.  Bemis, 

^  ^^andaigua,  New  York.     She  was  taken  a  captive  near  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pittsburgh)  when  a  child, 

V^as  reared  among  the  Indians.     She  married  a  chief,  and  became  an  Indian  in  every  particular,  except 

^  ^  -     At  the  council  here  spoken  of  she  was  present  with  her  husband.     Her  death  occurred  at  the  age 

^^.    She  says  that  the  brass  kettles  mentioned  in  the  text  were  in  use  among  the  Seneca  Indians  as  late 

^  B23,  when  her  narrative  was  printed. 

Soon  after  Brant  joined  the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga,  he  made  a  hostile  movement  against  the  settlement 
v^benry  Valley,    ^e  hovered  around  that  hamlet  for  some  days,  but  did  not  attack  it.     Of  this  a  detail- 
^  ^oeonnt  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  most  voluminous  are  Campbell's  jSnnaU  of  Tryon  County,  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  and  Simms's 
^hoharie  County  and  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


ColoMl  PttnGwiwnm. 


"  A  scream  I  'tis  but  tfae  panther's — naught 

Breaks  the  calm  sunshine  there  ; 
A  thicket  stirs  1  a  deer  has  sought 

From  sight  B  closer  liir; 
Ag&iB  upcn  the  graas  they  droop^ 
Then  hursts  the  well-kaown  whoop  on  whoop, 

Sbrill,  deafening  on  the  air, 
And  ODward  from  their  amhush  deep, 
Like  wolves,  the  savage  warriors  leap." 

E  are  now  upon  oa  Indian  battle-grouad,  in  the  bow>in  of  the  deep  forest, 
where  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  uvage  had  free  exercise  in  th«  pas- 

ther-tilce  maneuvers  of  the  ambuscade,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 

hatchet  and  knife.     Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  red  warriors  subordinate. 

and  compBTatively  ioeflective  in  the  confliota  we  have  considered,  eii^pt 
battle  at  Lake  George  and  in  the  massacre  at  the  Cedars,    Vi* 

have  seen  their  method  of  warfare  wholly  subverted  by  European  tactic*' 

and  their  Eery  courage  ( 


trolled  by  a  policy  unknown 
in  their  sanguinary  battles, 
unsuited  to  their  martial  training,  and  unsatts- 
faotory  to  their  fierce  natures  when  aroused  by 
the  flow  of  blood.  But  in  the  siege  of  Eort 
Schuyler,  which  we  are  about  to  chronicle,  and 
particularly  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  operations  of  that  siege, 
the  Indians,  commanded  by  Brant,  the  moat 
subtle  and  accomplished  war  chief  of  his  time, 
formed  the  strong  right  arm  of  St.  Leger,  and 
were  left  free  to  fight  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  race. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  Colonel  Peter  Gan- 
sevoort'  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  held  that  post  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when  fiurgoyne  was  making  his  vic- 
torious maroh  toward  Albany  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  successful  progress  of  the 
British  commander  greatly  alarmed  the  people 
of  the  north,  and  those  of  Tryon  county  were 
particularly  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  de- 


'  Peter  Ganseroort  wu  bom  in  Alhany,  Joly  ITtb,  1749.  He  ticcornpaDied  Montgomery  i« 
17T5,  with  the  rvnk  of  major,  and  ths  next  year  he  wu  appointed  a  coloael  ia  the  Nev  York  line,  wt"^ 
oommiMion  he  held  when  hs  defended  Fort  Schujier  against  &t.  Leger.  For  his  gallaut  defense  of  V-  ' 
post  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  in  IT81  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  hri^dier  general  by  * 
stale  of  New  York.  After  the  w&r  he  was  for  many  years  a  military  agent.  He  held  sevenl  offiee^v 
tnist,  and  was  always  esteemed  for  his  bravery  and  Judgment  as  a  soldier,  and  (or  bis  fldeliiy,  intelligex>< 
and  probity  as  a  citiien.     He  died  July  2d,  1S12,  aged  62  year*. 
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Rvmored  Preparatkms  for  an  InvaMon. 


Effect  on  the  Whigs. 


Approach  of  Bt  Legar. 


em  from  Oswego  might  be  expected.  As  early  as  June,  a  man  from  Canada, 
spy,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  Canadians  and 
to  penetrate  the  country  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk,  to  join  Burgoyne 
Id  reach  Albany.  This  intelligence  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Thomas  Spen- 
r  Oneida  half-breed  sachem,  who  was  sent  to  Canada  a  secret  emissary  for  in- 
le  was  present  at  a  council  where  Colonel  Claus,^  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
dded,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  general  plans  of  Burgoyne. 
arther  informed  the  inhabitants  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Claus,  with 
,  were  then  at  Oswego  in  command  of  seven  hundred  Indians  and  four  hund- 
oops ;  that  there  were  six  hundred  Tories  at  Oswegatchie  (Ogdensburgh)  ready 

and  that  Colonel  John  Butler  was  to  arrive  at  Oswego  on  the  14th  of  July, 
I,  with  Tories  and  Indians. 

nation,  instead  of  arousing  the  Whigs  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  prompt  and  effi- 
leemed  to  paralyze  them  with  alarm.  The  timid  were  backward  in  preparing 
and  the  wavering,  considering  the  patriot  cause  almost  hopeless,  became  Loy- 
[)est,  passive  Whigs.  Fort  Schuyler  was  still  unfinished,  and  feebly  garrison- 
in  discomfiture  seemed  to  await  the  patriots  in  that  region.  Colonel  Ganse- 
er,  was  vigilant,  active,  and  hopeful.  He  wrote  spirited  letters  to  General 
ploring  aid,  and  that  officer  as  urgently  laid  the  condition  of  Tryon  county  be- 
rincial  Congress  of  New  York,  and  also  the  General  Congress.  But  it  was 
to  expect  succor  from  a  distance,  and  the  peo- 
hawk  Valley  were  thrown  upon  their  own  fee- 
for  defense.  St.  Leger  and  his  Rangers,  with 
Johnson,  Claus,  Butler,  and  Brant,  mentioned 
I  chief,  were  already  in  motion,  and  on  the  1st 
e  enemy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
ida  Lake,  and  near  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  New- 
I  to  invest  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  were 
,  and  the  whole  beleaguering  force,  at  the  be- 
e  march  at  Oswego  Falls,  was  disposed  in  ad- 
'  for  the  journey  through  the  forest.  The  main 
by  the  Indians,  under  Brant,  m  five  columns, 
and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard, 
marched  in  single  file,  at  large  distances  apart. 

five  columns  and  the  rear-guard  a  file  of  In- 
ses  apart,  formed  a  line  of  communication.  The 
ard  was  one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  main 
;h  was  disposed  in  Indian  file,  the  right  and  left 
d  by  a  file  of  savages.  The  rear-guard  was 
pilar  troops.  The  advanced  guard  was  com- 
y  marksmen,  selected  from  the  corps  of  John- 
Greens,  and  led  by  Captain  Watts,  a  brother-  oedkb  of  Uascb.* 


y 


iU«.itjl#>, 


as  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  inflaence. 
led  for  him  sentiments  of  the  strongest  personal  hostility,  although  both  were  engaged  in  the 
His  wife  died  in  Canada  in  1801,  and  Brant,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  made  a  speech 
m  her  death.  WiUiam  Clans,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  was  his  son. — SabitWt 
oyalittt. 

am,  representing  the  order  of  march  of  the  besieging  foroe,  is  a  reduced  copy  of  an  eng^v- 
Life  of  Brant,  The  original  drawing,  beautifully  colored,  was  found  in  the  writing-desk  of 
ch  he  left  behind  when  he  fled  from  his  camp  before  Fort  Schuyler.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
D  dti^pram :'  aaaaa,  five  columns  of  Indians  in  front,  flanking  the  British  flag ;  6,  advanced 
of  communication  between  the  advanced  guard  and  Indian  columns ;  ccy  d  d,  the  left  and 
'  the  eighth  and  thirty-fourth  regiments  (the  thirty-fourth  on  the  left  side) ;  <,  rear-guard ; 
1  the  right  and  left  flanks ;  1 1,  line  of  communication. 

Q 
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in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Each  corps  was  likewise  furnished  with  practiced  maiksmen 
at  short  intervals,  who  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  any  point  that  miglu 
be  attacked.  St.  Leger,  as  appears  from  his  private  diary,  was  much  annoyed  on  the  wiy 
by  the  disposition  of  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency. 
They  were  averse  to  approaching  the  fort  in  a  body,  but  the  commander  finally  persuaded  > 
them  to  be  governed  by  his  directions,  which,  at  Oswego,  they  had  promised  to  obey,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  Lieutenant  Bird  and  Brant  commenced  the  investment  of  the  fort 

The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.    In 
July,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  an  active  and  judicious  officer,  had  joined  the  garrison  with 
his  regiment,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  Bird  commenced  the  investiture  of  the  fort,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mellon,  of  Colonel  Wesson's*  regiment,  arrived  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
two  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.     With  this  timely  addition,  the  gai- 
jison  had  sufficient  provision  for  six  weeks,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms.     But  for  their  cannon,  their  most  important  means  of  defense,  they  had  only  aboal 
four  hundred  rounds,  or  nine  cartridges  for  each  piece  a  day  for  that  length  of  time.    Tbe 
garrison  was  also  tinthout  a  flag  when  the  enemy  appeared,  but  their  pride  and  ingenuity 
soon  supplied  one  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.     Sbir%« 
were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red,  and  \k%^^ 
blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraha^3i 
Swartwout,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.'     Before  sunset  the  curious 
saic-work  standard,  as  precious  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  as  the  most  beautifully-wroug^ 
flag  of  silk  and  needle- work,  was  floating  over  one  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  3d,  Colonel  St.  Leger  arrived  before  the  fort  with  his  whole  force.     It  was  a  mc 
ley  collection  of  British  regulars,  a  few  Hessians  and  Canadians,  well-armed  Tories, 
troops  of  warriors  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas,  who  wee 
faithful  to  their  agreement  to  rdmain  neutral.     St.  Leger  dispatched  an  officer,  bearing 
flag,  to  the  fort,  immediately  aftei^  ,his  arrival,  with  a  copy  of  a  pompous  manifesto  which 
had  sent  among  the  people,  conceived  very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  one  issued  by  Burgo] 
from  Crown  Point,  a  few  weeks  before.     He  magnified  the  power,  clemency,  and  justice 
the  king,  and  charged  the  General  Congress,  and  other  assemblies,  committeea,  &c.,  wii 
cruelty  in  the  form  of  "  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  persecution 
torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Romish  Church."     He  also  denounced 
patriot  civil  authorities  every  where  as  guilty  of  "  the  profanation  of  religion,"  and  of  *<  shoe 
ing  proceedings"  of  almost  eveiy  shade  of  darkness.     He  then  exhorted  the  people  who  wer 
disposed  to  do  right,  to  remember  that  he  was  "  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  power  a 
health,  discipline,  and  valor,  determined  to  strike  when  necessary  and  anxious  to  spare  whs 
possible,"  and  tempted  them  with  ofllers  of  employment  \i  they  would  join  his  standard,  ■ 
curity  to  the  infirm  and  industrious,  and  payment  in  coin  for  all  supplies  for  his  army 
might  be  brought  into  his  camp.     <<  If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inl 
tions  to  efiect  them,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  *<  the  phrensy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  spelled  in  the  books — Weston,  Wesson,  and  Wesson.     At  tbe  cli 
of  an  antograph  letter  of  his  among  Gates's  Papers  (vol.  x.),  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  is 
-ten  Wesson,  and,  presuming  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  correctly,  I  give  that  orthography.     It  will 
remembered  that  Colonel  Wesson  and  his  regiment  were  active  participators  in  the  battles  oi  Bei 
iHeigbts,  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  time  in  question. 

'  It  was  in  Captain  Swartwout's  company,  while  at  Poughkeepsie,  that  Samuel  Geake,  an  emissary^ 
4Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  enlisted,  in  the  character  of  a  recruit,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
.eers  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  acquired  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  means,  designs,  and 
-tions  of  the  Americans.     He  was  suspected,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  was  oondeok 
«to  death.     He  was  spared,  however,  as  a  witness  against  Major  Hammell,  another  recreant  American, 
had  accompanied  him  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  was  under  arrest  at  that  time.     Geake  confessed  thai 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  was  accused.     He  said  that  Major  Hammell  (who  had  b 
;taken  prisoner  by  tbe  British)  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  was  promised  a  colonelcy  io.    "^ 
British  army,  and  that  he  (Geake)  was  to  receive  the  commission  of  lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  should  rai 
to  New  York  from  Fort  Schuyler. 
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I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field ;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  re- 
luctant, but  indispensable,  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  -bar  the  way  to 
their  return."  The  patriot  people  who  received  the  manifesto  treated  it  witb  derision,  and 
the  little  garrison,  which  had  already  counted  the  cost  of  a  siege,  and  determined  upon  a 
defense  of  the  fort,  laughed  at  its  threats,  and  regarded  its  offer  of  bribes  with  scorn. 

The  siege  <5onunenced  on  the  4th.  A  few  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  AnguBt, 
the  Indians,  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  wounded  several  men  who  were  em-  ^^* 
ployed  in  raising  the  parapets.  Similar  annoyances  occurred  on  the  dth,  and  toward  even- 
ing the  Indians  spread  out  through  the  woods,  encircled  the  fort,  and,  by  hideous  yells  through 
the  night,  attempted  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  St.  Leger,  confident  of  success,  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  Burgoyne  at  this  juncture,  expressing  his  assurance  that  Fort  Schuyler  would  be 
in  his  possession  directly,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  speedily  meet  as  victors  at  Albany. 
Let  us  leave  the  besiegers  and  besieged  a  moment,  and  ride  down  to  Oriskany,  eight  miles 
eastward  of  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a  terrible  episode  in  the  siege  occurred. 

I  left  Rome  (site  of  Fort  Schuyler)  at  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  light  wagon,  for  Oris- 
kany.' The  day  was  very  warm ;  the  road,  although  nearly  level,  was  excessively  stony, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Desir- 
ous of  reaching  Utica  that  evening,  I  stayed  at  the  village  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  battle-ground.  Mr.  Greorge  Graham,  a  resident  of  the  village  (who  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration  held  upon  the  battle-ground,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  event,  in  1 844),  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities  which  were  identified  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  many  ° 
old  men  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  battle.  The  locality  is  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  canal  landing  in  the  Tillage,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricultural 
country.  Let  us  consult  the  history  while  on  our  way  thither,  and  then  we  shall  better 
understand  our  "  topographical  survey." 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger's  approach  up  Oneida  Lake  was  known  to  General  Herkimer,  he 
summoned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  suooor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
timidity  which  seemed  to  have  abated  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  when  the  first  intimations  of 
the  invasion  were  given  by  the  Canada  spy  and  the  Oneida  sachem,  now  disappeared,  when 
the  threatened  danger  was  at  their  doors,  and  the  call  of  Herkimer  was  responded  to  \trith 
alacrity,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county  committee 
entered  the  field  as  officers  or  volunteers.  They  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Dayton,  on  the  Ger- 
man Flats,  and,  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  encircled  the  fort,  Herkimer  was 
near  Oriskany  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  eager  to  face  the  enemy.  He  ^^^ 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gansevoort,  informing  him  of  his  approach,  and  requesting  him  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  arrival  of  his  courier  by  discharging  three  guns  in  rapid  succession,  which 
he  knew  would  be  heard  at  Oriskany.  But  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon 
the  next  day.  Herkimer  was  brave,  but  cautious,  and  determined  to  halt  there  until  he 
should  receive  re-enforcements  or  hear  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort.  His  officers,  influenced 
by  the  impatience  of  their  men  to  press  on  toward  the  fort,  were  opposed  to  delay.  Herki- 
mer, self-relying,  was  firm.  Harsh  words  ensued,  and  two  of  his  colonels,  Cox  and  Paris, 
more  impertinent  than  generous,  denounced  the  old  man  as  a  coward  and  a  Tory.  This 
bitter  taunt  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  his  duty  governed  his  feelings,  and  he  calmly  re- 
plied, **  I  am  placed  over  you  as  a  father  and  guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you."  But  they  persisted  in  their  demands 
for  an  immediate  advance,  and  continued  their  ungenerous  taunts.     Stung  by  imputations 

^  Oriskany  is  a  little  village  about  eight  miles  west  of  Utica,  at  the  janction  of  the  Oriskany  Creek  with 
the  Mohawk.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  rail-road  both  pass  through  it,  and  the  establishment  of  woolen 
faetories  there  promises  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  pleasant  town. 
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of  cowardice,  Herkimer  at  l^gth  yielded,  and  gave  the  word  to  "  Hatch  on  !"  at  the  nme 
time  telling  tfaoee  who  hoasted  loudest  of  their  courage  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  nu 
on  Beeing  the  enemy. 

St.  Leger  had  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  HerkimeT,  and  detached  a  division  of  John- 
ion's  Greens,  under  Major  Watts,  Colonel  Butler  with  his  Rangers,  and  Brant  with  a  tXntf 
body  of  Indians,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  an  attack  upon  his  intrenchmenta.  B«faK 
the  arrival  of  Herkimer's  messenger,  Gansevoort  had  observed  the  silence  of  the  enemy't 
camp,  and  also  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  along  the  margin  of  a  wood  dowa 
the  river.  The  arrival  of  the  courier  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  the  destination  of  the  dettdi- 
ment,  and  the  signal  guns  were  immediately  fired.  Herldmer  had  informed  Gansevoort,  by  the 
meKsenger,  that  he  in- 
tended, on  bearing  the 
signals,  to  cut  his  way 
to  the  fort  through 
the  ciroumvallating 
camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  requested  him  to 
make  a  sortie  at  the 
same  time.  This  was 
done  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  could  be 
made,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  por- 
tions of  Gansevoort's 
and  Wesson's  regi- 
ments, was  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  who 
took  with  them  an 
iron  three  pounder. 
Fifty  men  were  also 


gV 


added,  to  protect  the 
cannon,  and  to  act 
otherwise  as  circnm- 
stances  might  require. 
The  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Ma- 
rinus  Willett,'  who, 
by  quick  and  judicious 
movements  and  dar- 
ing courage,  with  bit 
small  force,  accom- 
plished wondera  in  > 
few  hours.  B.ain  was 
falling  copiously  while 
preparations  ibt  the 
sortie  were  in  prog- 
ress, but  the  moment  ^ 
it  ceased  Willett  nl— 
Ued  out  and  fell  fori — . 
oualy  upon  that  por-— 
tion  of  the  camp  oo^ 


cupied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  Royal  Greens,  a  fetdchment  of  whom,  as  we  have 


■  Marinas  Wllletl  was  born  U  Junuca,  Long  Iiland,  July  31st  (O.S.),  1740,  He  was  ^e  , 
of  six  9009  of  Edward  Willett,  a  Queen's  county  farmer.  He  was  early  imbued  with  a  military  spirit,  si 
joined  the  army,  under  Abercrombie,  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Delanoy's  regiment,  in  1758.  He  tru 
tbe  disaslrous  battle  at  Tieanderoga,  and  accompanied  Bradstreet  In  bis  expedition  against  Fort  Froalsai 
Exposure  in  the  wilderness  injured  bis  heallb,  and  be  was  aoaflned  by  sickness  in  the  newly-ereoted  Ft 
Stanwix  unlit  the  end  oT  tbe  campaign.  Willett  early  espoused  the  republican  oense  when  Brilisb  aggn 
sion  aroused  resistanoe  here.  When  the  British  troops  in  the  New  York  garrison  were  ordered  to  Banc 
alter  the  skirmish  at  Leiington,  they  attempted,  in  addition  to  tbeir  own,  to  carry  off  a  large  quantity 
■pore  arms.  Willett  revived  to  prevent  it,  and,  (hongb  opposed  by  the  mayor  and  other  Whigs,  he  cs 
tared  the  bnggage-wsgons  oontaining  them,  and  took  them  back  to  the  city.  These  arms  were  afterwi 
used  by  tbe  first  regiment  raised  by  tbe  stale  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  second  captain  of  a  cm 
pany  in  Colonel  M'Dougal's  regiment,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  in  bis  nortbem  expediticm.  He  « 
placed  in  command  of  St.  John's,  and  held  that  post  until  January,  1TT6.  He  was  that  year  appointed  li( 
teoant  colonel,  and,  at  (he  opeinag  o(  the  campaign  of  ITT7,  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Consdtation, 
the  Hudson.  In  May  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler,  where  he  performed  signal  serric 
as  noticed  in  the  leit.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  remained  there  until  the  summer  of  17^ 
when  he  joined  tbe  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  tbe  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  accompanied  Su 
van  in  his  campaign  against  tbe  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  tbe  Mohawk  VoUey  in  17^ 
lT8t,  and  1782.  In  179S  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  soutb  ;  i 
tbe  same  year  be  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  Intended  to  act  against  ;he  Not 
Indians.  He  declined  the  appointment,  for  be  was  opposed  to  the  expedition.  He  was  for  some  time  sli 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  In  1807.  He  was  chosen  eleclor  of  President  and  1 
president  in  1824,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  in  New  York,  August 
1830.  in  tbe  91it  year  of  his  age. 
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had  been  sent  to  oppose  the  approach  of  Herkimer.  The  advanced  guard,  unable  to  with- 
■tand  the  impetnosity  of  the  attack,  were  driven  in  ;  and  so  suddenly  was  Sir  John's  camp 
assailed,  that  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  endeavored  to  bring  his  troopi 
into  Older,  but  they  fled  in  dismay.  The  Indian  encampment  was  then  aasajilted,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  savages,  too,  were  scattered.  Sir  John  and  hii  troops  fled  across  the  river, 
to  the  temporary  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  the  deep  forest 
near.  No  less  than  twenty-one  wagon-loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of  clothing,  blankets,  stores, 
camp  equipage,  five  British  standards,  the  baggage  of  Sir  John,  with  all  his  papers,  and 
thou  of  other  officers,  containing  every  kind  of  information  necessary  to  the  garrison,  were 
captured.  Having  secured  their  prize,  "Willett  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  five  British  colors  were  raised  in  full  view  of  the  enomy,  upon  the 
Sag-Btafi',  beneath  the  uncouth  American  standard,  and  the  whole  garrison,  mounting  the 
parapets,  made  the  forest  ring  with  three  loud  cheers.  This  chivalrous  exploit  was  duly  no- 
ticed by  Congress,  and  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Herkimer,  in  the  mean  while,  had  moved  from  the  mills,  at  the  mouth  of  Oris- 
kany  Creek,  toward  the  fort,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  ambuscade  that,  in  a  deep  ravine 
two  miles  distant,  awaited  his  approach.  The  morning  was  dark,  sultry,  and  lowering. 
His  troops,  composed  chiefly  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Cos,  Paris,  Visscher,  and 
Klock,  were  quite  undisciplined,  and  their  order  of  march  was  irregular  and  vrithout  precau- 
tkH).  The  contentions  of  the  morning  had  delayed  their  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
■nd  the  hard  feelings  that  existed  between  the  commander  and  some  of  his  officers  caused  a 
degree  of  insubordination  which  proved  fatal  in  its  consequences.     Brant  and  his  Tory  asso- 


'  Tbis  skeieh  w«s  mule  Trom  the  eaatem  aide  or  the  raTine,  lookiog  west.  The  marsh  in  the  boitom 
of  the  ravioB,  meniiooed  in  the  tezi,  ii  partially  drained  bj  a,  rivuleL  When  I  Tisiled  the  apoi  (Aapist, 
1S4B],  many  1<^  of  the  old  csmeway  were  still  Tisible,  and  aflbrded  a  crosiing-plBce  for  cattle.  Thoe 
logs  are  seen  in  the  pictore.  The  road  on  die  left  is  the  present  highway  between  Oriskanj  and  Rome. 
The  ham  stands  upon  the  western  side  of  the  ravine,  and  along  the  high  groand  upon  which  it  is  sitoaled, 
and  CTCssing  the  road  southeasterly,  the  ambosh  was  placed.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  occarred  Dpon  the 
high  plain  between  llie  ravine  in  the  foreground  and  another  beyond  the  most  distant  trees  in  tbe  picture. 
The  hills  seen  in  the  extreme  distatioe,  on  the  ri^bt,  ate  thoae  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk.  The 
fraiae-work  in  the  ravine  is  the  remains  of  the  soaflbldiag  erected  for  the  speakers  at  the  celehralion  allnded 
to,  in  1844.     The  chief  speakers  on  the  oecasi<m  were  JiAut  A.  Diz  and  Senator  Dickinson,  and  the  audi- 
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ciates  had  learned  from  their  scouts  the  exact  route  the  patriots  had  taken,  and  arranged  in 
ambuscade  accordingly.  A  deep  ravine  crossed  the  path  of  Herkimer  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  extending  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and  curved  toward  the 
east  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it 
by  means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs.  On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground  was  nearly 
level,  and  heavily  timbered.  A  thick  growth  of  underwood,  particularly  along  the  margin 
of  the  ravine,  favored  concealment.  It  was  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  western  side  of 
this  ravine  that  the  ambush  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  was  laid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
causeway  was  surrounded  by  them,  as  by  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  small  segment  open  where 
the  road  entered.  Unsuspicious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  provin- 
cials, except  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Visscher's  regiment,  descended  into  the  ravine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  baggage-wagons.  Brant  gave  a  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  circle  closed,  the 
war-hoop  was  sounded,  and  spear,  and  hatchet,  and  deadly  rifle-ball  fell  upon  the  patriots 
like  hail  from  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  them.  The  rear-guard,  in  fulfillment  of  Herki- 
mer*s  predicti9n,  instantly  fled,  and  led  their  companions  in  the  ravine  to  their  fate.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  sufiered  more,  in  their  cowardly  flight,  than  if 
they  had  boldly  aided  their  environed  companions  in  arms. 

This  sudden  onslaught  produced  great  confusion  in  the  patriot  ranks,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  of  veteran  troops.  The  slaughter,  however, 
was  dreadful.  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Van  Slyk*were  killed  at  the  first  fire.  A  musket-ball  passed 
through  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general,  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
With  perfect  composure  and  cool  courage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken  from  his  slaugh^ 
tered  horse  and  placed  against  a  large  beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  falling 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like  driving  sleet,  whistling  around^  him, 
the  intrepid  general  calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the  slanderers  who  called 
him  a  coward.' 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  fierce  action  continued,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  enemy  was  clos- 
ing in  upon  the  republicans.  The  latter  then  made  an  admirable  change  in  their  method 
of  repulsion.  They  formed  themselves  into  circles,  and  thus  met  the  enemy  at  all  points. 
Their  fire  became  so  destructive  in  this  way,  that  the  Johnson  Greens  and  a  portion  of  But- 
ler's Tories  attempted  a  bayonet  charge.     This  was  promptly  met  by  the  patriots,  and  the 

battle  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  a  death-struggle  in  close  personal  contact.     They 

• 
"fought  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Alas !  Hwas  bat  to  die ; 
In  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flash 
Scorch'd  eagle  plume  and  wampum  sash ; 

The  hatchet  hissM  on  high, 
And  down  they  fell  in  crimson  heaps. 
Like  the  ripe  corn  the  sickle  reaps.'* 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-peal  broke  over  the  forest,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  such 

ence  was  estimated  at  1 5,000  people.  The  scafibld  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
defined,  where  General  Herkimer  fell.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  beyond  the  scaffold,  in  the 
lightest  part  near  the  tree,  toward  the  barn,  is  seen  a  dark  spot.  It  marks  the  site,  now  indi- 
cated by  a  cavity,  where  the  beach-tree  stood  under  which  Herkimer  sat  and  delivered  his  or- 
ders. Avarice  out  the  tree  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then  uprooted  the  stamp  to  make 
room  for  a  more  precious  hill  of  potatoes.  This  view  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Oriskany,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  main  road.  Arrow-heads,  bullets,  bayonets,  tomahawks,  pipes,  &c.,  are 
still  found  there  by  the  cultivator.  The  bowl  of  an  earthen  pipe  was  shown  to  me  by  a  resi- 
dent upon  the  ground  (whose  house  is  seen  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  barn),  which  he  had 
plowed  up  the  day  before.     He  had  several  other  relics  of  the  battle,  but  would  not  part  with 

any.     The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  pipe-bowl. 

^  It  is  related  that,  during  the  hottest  of  the  action,  the  general,  seated  upon  his  saddle,  quietly  took  his 

ttoder-b«)x  from  his  pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  com]>osedly  as  if  seated  at  his  own  fire-side. 
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torrents  that  the  combatants  ceased  their  strife,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  trees.  It 
was  during  this  heavy  shower  that  Willett  made  his  preparations  at  the  fort  for  the  success- 
ful sortie  just  noticed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  subsided,  he  fell  upon  Johnson's  camp,  and 
the  battle  was  renewed  at  Oriskany. 

During  the  lull  in  the  conflict,  both  parties  viewed  the  ground,  and  made  new  arrange- 
ments for  attack  and  defense.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  patriots  that  the  Indians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  provincial  behind  a  tree,  would  rush  forward  and  toma- 
hawk him  before  he  could  reload.  To  meet  such  an  exigency  in  the  renewed  conflict,  two 
men  stood  together  behind  a  tree,  and,  while  one  fired,  the  other  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  savage  with  his  tomahawk,  and  felled  him  with  his  bullet.  The  provincials  had  also 
made  choice  of  more  advantageous  ground,  and,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  so  de- 
structive was  their  fire  that  the  Indians  began  to  give  way.  Major  Watts  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens  to  support  them,  but  the  presence  of  these  men,  mostly  ref- 
ugees from  the  Mohawk,  made  the  patriots  more  furious,  and  mutual  resentments,  as  the 
parties  faced  and  recognized  each  other,  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  their  arms.  They 
leaped  upon  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
loot  with  bayonets  and  knives.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  cruelty 
and  brutality  which  distinguishes  civil  war. 

A  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  attack  of  Willett  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  Colonel  Butler  instantly  conceived  a  stratagem,  and  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  He  so  changed  the  dress  of  a  detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  that 
they  appeared  like  American  troops.  These  were  made  to  approach  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  were  at  first  (as  intended  by  Butler)  mistaken  by  the  patriots  for  a  re-enforce- 
ment from  the  garrison.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Gardinier,  an  oflicer  who  performed 
deeds  of  great  valor  on  that  memorable  day,  discovered  their  real  character,  and,  ordering 
his  men  to  fall  upon  these  pretended  friends,  they  were  soon  scattered  in  confusion.  The 
Indians,  finding  their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  and  the  provincials  still  undismayed,  raised  the 
loud  retreating  cry,  Oonah  !  Oonah  !  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  panic  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Tories  and  Canadians,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  retreated  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  by  the  provincials  with  shouts  of  victory.  Thus,  after  a  conflict  of  six  hours, 
ended  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  bloodiest  encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  occurred  during  the  war.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  victory.  Both  had 
sufiered  dreadfully.  The  patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  did  not  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Their  wounded, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  were  carried  from  the  field  on  litters,  and  among  them  was  General 
Herkimer,  who  was  taken  to  his  residence  below  the  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  died  ten  days  afterward.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  will  be  noticed 
in  the  relation  of  my  visit  to  his  mansion,  which  is  still  standing. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  seems  not  to  have  been  officially  given  on  either  side.  St.  Leger,  in 
a  letter  to  Bnrgoyne,  dated  August  1 1th,  five  days  after  the  battle,  says,  "  Above  four 
hundred  [patriots]  lay  dead  on  the  field,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  almost  all  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county."  The  enemy  also  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  hundred  prisoners.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  89),  records  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  at  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded."  This 
is  the  number  stated  by  Gordon  and  other  cotemporary  writers.  The  Indians  lost  about 
seventy,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs.^  Major  Watts  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  He  revived  from  the  faintness  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  crawled  to  a 
brook  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  found,  nearly  three  days 
afterward,  by  an  Indian  scout,  and  taken  into  St.  Leger's  camp.     There  were  many  deeds 

^  Gordon  and  others  relate  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  battle,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  coalition  between  Johnson^s  and  Herkimer's  men  to  destroy  them,  and  that, 
toward  the  close  of  the  conflict,  the  savages  killed  many  of  the  Tories.     *'  It  is  thought,*'  says  Gordon  (ii. 
237),  "  that  near  as  many  of  Sir  John's  Tory  party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  militia." 
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of  personal  courage  exhibited  in  that  battle,  which,  according  to  the  military  ethics  of  a  lesi 
benevolelit  age,  would  entitle  the  actors  to  the  crown  of  laurel,  the  applause  of  multitades, 
and  the  panegyric  of  the  historian.  But  the  picture  is  so  revolting  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  brotherhood,  which  are  now  happily 
impressing  their  benignant  features  upon  society,  th<t  it  is  far  better  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
silence  before  it,  and  plead  for  the  warriors,  in  extenuation,  the  dreadful  necessity  that  im- 
pelled them  to  deeds  so  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  of  pamper- 
ing a  depraved  public  taste  by  giving  the  horrid  details  of  slaughter  in  battle,  and  of  invest^ 
ing  with  glory,  as  models  for  imitation,  those  who  fight  most  furiously  and  slay  most  pro- 
fusely, should  fall  into  desuetude.  These  details  are  not  essential  elements  of  history.  They 
contain  no  useful  lesson,  no  seed  of  philosophy  worthy  of  germination,  no  real  benefit  for  the 
understanding  or  the  heart.  ^  Thus  far  I  have  avoided  such  recitals,  and  I  shall  do  so  throogh 
the  whole  work  before  me.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  shall  intentionally  contribute  one  thought 
for  a  panegyric  on  war  or  its  abettors.  The  student  of  our  Revolution,  while  he  may  justly 
rejoice  at  the  vast  and  invaluable  blessings  which  followed  that  event,  should  be  taught  to 
lament  rather  than  admire  the  dreadful  instrumentalities  that  were  necessarily  employed. 
He  may  thus  be  taught  without  lessening  the  veneration  which  he  ought  to  feel  for  those  who 
periled  life  and  fortune  in  defense  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  turn  from  these  better 
oontemplations  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  tracing  out  the  succeeding  events  of  the  siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler. 

So  completely  was  the  garrison  still  environed  by  the  besieging  force,  af^er  the  battle  at 
.Oriskany,  that  no  correct  intelligence  of  that  event  could  reach  them.  St.  Leger  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  by  false  representations  of  victory  for  hioiself,  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  provincials,  and  the  victorious  advance  of  Burgoyne,  endeavored  to  bring 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Billenger  and  Major  Frey  were  made  prisoners,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  they  were  forced  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  which 
contained  many  misrepresentations,  and  a  recommendation  to  cease  resistance.  St.  Leger's 
adjutant  general.  Colonel  John  Butler,  delivered  the  letter  to  Gansevoort,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicated  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender  from  his  commander.  Gansevoort  refused 
an  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  made  by  St.  Leger  himself  On  the  next  morning, 
Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  officers  approached  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  enter  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  commander.  The  request  was  granted ; 
they  were  conducted,  blind-folded,  within  the  fortress,  and  received  by  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  windows  being  closed.  Colonels  Willett 
and  Mellen  were  present,  and  the  messengers  of  St.  Leger  were  politely  received.  Major 
Ancram,  one  of  them,  more  fluent  in  speech  than  the  others,  made  known  the  wishes  of  St. 
Leger.  He  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  his  feelings,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. He  assured  Gansevoort  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  Indians  w8re  restrained 
from  massacre,  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  garrison  was  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort  and  all  the  public  stores.  The  officers. and  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  retain  thdr 
baggage  and  other  private  property,  and  their  personal  safety  should  be  guarantied.  He  ez- 
prei»ed  a  hope  that  these  honorable  terms  would  be  immediately  complied  with,  for,  if  they 
were  not,  it  would  be  out  of  St.  Leger's  power  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  Indians,  he 
remarked,  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  down  the  country  and  destroy  the  inhabitants ; 
and  they  were  reminded  that  the  total  destruction  of  Herkimer's  relief  corps,  and  the  fact 
that  BurgoyTie  had  possession  of  Albany,  extinguished  all  hope  of  succor  for  the  garrison. 

'  An  example  in  an  account  of  the  battle  in  question,  given  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustration.  A  Captain  Dillenback  was  assailed  by  three  of  Johnson's  Greens.  "  This  officer,"  says  tha 
biographer,  "  had  declared  he  would  not  be  taken  idive,  and  he  was  not.  One  of  his  three  assailants  seized 
his  gun,  but  he  suddenly  wrenched  it  from  him  and  felled  him  with  the  butt.  He  shot  the  second  dead,  and 
thrust  the  third  through  with  his  bayonet.  But  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  at  an  exploit  of  which  even  (Ac 
mighty  Hector,  or  either  of  the  eont  of  Zermah,  might  have  been  proud,  a  ball  laid  this  brave  man  low  in  the 
dust."  It  is  the  last  clause  which  is  chiefly  objectionable,  for  therein  the  historian,  not  content  with  reoord- 
ing  the  bloody  act  (justified  by  the  law  of  self-preservation),  lauds  it  as  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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Raply  ofColoBal  WUIett  to  St  Leger't  Meneogen. 


8t  Leger*!  written  Demand  of  Sorruider. 


Ganievoorf ■  Reply. 


Thifl  speech,  made  up  of  falsehood,  persuasion,  and  threats,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  Colonel  Willett,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  promptly 
and  properly  replied.  I  give  his  words,  as  contained  in  his  narrative.  They  were  delivered 
with  emphasis,  while  he  looked  the  officer,  he  says,  full  in  the  face  :  "  Do  I  understand  you, 
sir  ?  I  think  you  say  that  you  came  from  a  British  colonel,  who  Ib  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and,  by  your  uniform,  you  appear  to  be  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
ice.  You  have  made  a  long  speech  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  all  its 
saperfluities,  amounts  to  this-— that  you  come  from  a  British  colonel  to  the  commandant  of 
this  garrison,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your 
colonel,  he  will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children;  You  will  please  to  re- 
flect, sir,  that  their  blbod  will  be  upon  your  heads,  not  upon  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty  ; 
this  garrison  is  committed  to  our  charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  you  may  turn  round  and  look  at  its  outside,  but  never  expect  to  come  in  again,  unless  you 
come  a  prisoner.  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought  a  degrading  one  for  a  British 
officer  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a  British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  before  I  would  consents  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a  murdering  set  as  your 
army,  by  your  own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  suffer  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters 
and  Mt  on  fire,  as  you  know  has  at  times  been  practiced  by  such  hordes  of  women  and  chil- 
dren killers  as  belong  to  your  army.'* 

These  words  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  garrison,  and  the  officers  very  justly  con- 
eluded  that  Buigoyne  could  not  be  at  Albany,  and  the  Tryon  county  militia  all  slain  or  dis- 
persed, else  such  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  an  immediate  surrender,  on  such. 
&vorable  conditions,  would  not  be  exhibited.     The  manner  of  the  messengers  and  the  tenor 
of  their  discourse  made  the  besieged  feel  stronger,  and  more  resolved  to  defend  their  post. 

On  the  9th,  St.  Leger  sent  a  written  demand  for  a  surrender,  which  contained  the    Angast, 

substance  of  Ma- 


FOBT  SOBUTLXB  AND  ViCINXTT.* 


1777. 

jbr    Ancram*s    speech 
Gansevoort   immediate- 
ly replied,    in    writing, 
"  Sir,  your  letter  of  this 
date  I  have  received,  in 
answer  to  which  I  say, 
that  it  is  my  determined 
resolution,  with  the  force 
under  my  command,  to 
defend  this  fort  to  the  last 
extremity,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  who  have 
placed  me  here  to  defend 
it  against  all  their  ene- 
prompt  and  bold  stand  was 
unexpected  to  the  British  commander.     His 
«  cannon  had  not  the  least  efi^ect  upon  the 
sod-work  of  the  fort,"  and  his  '*  royals  had 
only  the  power  of  teazing."^     He  there- 
fore commenced  approaching  the  fort  by^ 


^  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Bargoyne,  dated  Oswego,  August  27th,  1777. 

*  Dbsckiption  op  the  Enqkavino. — A,  Fort  Schuyler ;  6,  southwest  bastion,  three  guns ;  c,  northwest 
hastioD,  four  guns ;  tf,  northeast  bastion,  three  guns ;  e,  southeast  bastion,  four  guns ;  g^  laboratory ;  A  A  A, 
barracks ;  I,  horn-works  begun ;  K,  covered  way ;  L  L,  glacis ;  M,  sally-port  *,  N,  officers'  quarters ;  O  O, 
Willett's  attack.  The  figures  refer  to  the  redoubts,  batteries,  &c.,  of  the  enemy.  1,  a  battery  of  three 
guns ;  2,  bomb  battery,  four  mortars  *,  3,  bomb  battery  of  three  guns ;  4  4  4,  redoubts  to  cover  the  batter- 
ies ;  5,  line  of  approaches ,  6  6,  British  encampment ;  7,  Loyalists ;  8,  Indiana ;  9,  ruins  of  Fort  Newport. 
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"  sapping  to  sach  a  distance  that  the  rampart  might  be  brought  within  their  portiees,  at  the 
same  tine  all  materials  were  preparing  to  run  a  mine  under  the  most  formidable  bastion."^ 
In  the  mean  while  an  address  to  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  signed  by  Johnson,  Clans, 
and  Butler,  was  issued,  strongly  protesting  their  desire  for  peace,  promising  pardon  and  pro- 
tection to  all  that  should  submit,  and  threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  cmelty  if  ther 
resisted.     They  called  upon  the  principal  men  of  the  yalley  to  come  up  and  oblige  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Schuyler  to  do  at  once  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  finally — surrender. 
This  document  was  sent  by  messengers  through  Tryon  county,  but  it  efiected  little  else  than 
get  the  messengers  themselves  into  trouble.*     The  siege,  in  the  mean  while,  was  steadily, 
but  feebly,  continued.     The'  garrison,  fearing  that  re-enforcements  for  the  enemy  might  ar- 
rive, or  that  the  siege  might  continue  until  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  should  fail, 
resolved  to  communicate  with  Greneral  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  implore  succor. 
Colonel  Willett  volunteered  to  be  the  messenger,  and  on  a  very  stormy  night,  when  shower 
Augoftio,    ^^^  shower  came  down  furiously,  he  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  left  the  fort  by 
1777.       the  sally-port  at  ten  o'clock,  each  armed  with  a  spear,  and  crept  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  along  a  morass  to  the  river.     They  crossed  it  upon  a  log,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
line  of  drowsy  sentinels.     It  was  very  dark,  their  path*way  was  in  a  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  they  soon  lost  their  way.     The  barking  of  a  dog  apprised  them  of  their  proximity  to  aa 
Indian  camp,  and  for  hours  they  stood  still,  fearing  to  advance  or  retreat.     The  clouds  broke 
away  toward  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  in  the  east,  like  the  light  of  hope,  revealed  to  them 
their  desired  course.     They  then  pushed  on  in  a  zigzag  way,  and,  like  the  Indians,  sometimes 
traversed  the  bed  of  a  stream,  to  foil  pursuerl  that  might  be  upon  their  trail.     They  reached 
the  German  Flats  in  safety,  and,  mounting  fleet  horses,  hurried  down  the  valley  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Heridmer. 
^^         and  was  devising  means  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler. 
St.  Leger  continued  the  siege.  '  He  advanced,  by  parallels,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  the  garrison,  ignorant 'of  the  fate  of  Willett  and  Stockwell,  or  the  re- 
lief that  was  preparing  for  them  below,  began  to  feel  uneasy.     Their  anmiunition  and  pro- 
visions being  much  reduced  in  quantity,  some  hinted  an  opinion  to  their  commander  that  a 
surrender  would  be  humane  policy.     Gansevoort's  stout  and  hopeful  heart  would  not  yield 
admission  to  such  an  idea,  and  he  informed  the  garrison  that  he  had  resolved,  in  case  suc- 
cor should  not  appear  before  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  to  sally  out  at  night  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.     Suddenly,  and  mysteriously  to  the  garrison,  the  besiegers 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  so  precipitately  from  before  the  fort  that  they  left 
their  tents,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage  behind  them. 
The  mystery  was  soon  solved.     We  have  already  noticed  the  appeal  of  General  Schuyler 
to  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Arnold  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  volunteered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gansevoort.     These  troops  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Learned.     They  marched  immediately,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Arnold,  and  were  joined  by  the  first  New  York  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Livingston.     On  the  20th,  Arnold  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Fort  Day- 
ton, where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  remainder,  under  Learned,  to  arrive  ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  near  approaches  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  haz- 
ard a  battle  before  it  should  be  too  late.     He  knew  that  his  small  force  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  warrant  a  regular  engagement,  and  he  conceived  several  stratagems  to  supply  his 
deficiency  of  strength.     One,  which  proved  successful,  was  adopted.     Among  the  Tory  pris- 
oners who  were  taken  with  Walter  Butler  was  a  coarse,  unlettered,  half  idiot  named  Hon- 

^  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Bargoyoe,  dated  Oswego,  August  27th,  1777. 

'  Walter  N.  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Tory  lead- 
ers, with  fourteen  white  soldiers  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,  appeared  at  the  Grerman  Flats,  at  the 
house  of  a  Tory  named  Shoemaker.  Colonel  Wesson  was  then  in  command  of  a  small  fortification  there, 
called  Fort  Dayton,  and  he  sent  a  party  to  arrest  Butler  and  his  associates.  They  succeeded,  and  Butler 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  but  was  afterward  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany,  under  a  reprieve. 
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BoBoToat  Sehnyler.  Hii  raooaMftil  HiaiioD  to  St  Leger't  Cunp.  Amold't  Proclamation.  Alsrm  of  tiie  Indianf. 

Yo6t  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  General  Herkimer,  who,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  lived  near 
Little  Falls.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton and  pleaded  fi)r  his  hie.  For  a  time  Arnold  was  inexorable,  but  finally  consented  to 
^Mjre  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  endeavor  so  to  alarm  St. 
Leger,  by  representations  of  the  great  number  of  Americans  that  were  approaching,  as  to  in* 
dnoe  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Hon- Yost  readily  agreed  to  perform  the  duty,  for,  in  reality, 
hia  political  creed  was  so  chameleon-like,  that  it  would  assume  any  required  hue,  according 
to  circumstances.  His  mother  ofiered  herself  as  a'  hostage  for  his  faithfulness,  but  Arnold 
chose  his  brother  Nicholas  as  security.  The  latter  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  Hon- 
Yost,  with  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  promised  to  aid  him,  departed  for  Fort  Schuyler. 

Arnold,  having  issued  a  proclamation*  from  Fort  Dayton  to  counteract  the  address  of  John- 
son, Claus,  and  Butler,  marched  ten  miles  onward  toward  Fort  Stanwix.  There  Angnstss. 
he  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  announcing  that  the  siege  ^^^* 
had  suddenly  been  raised,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  in  great  haste,  toward  Wood  Creek  ; 
why,  he  could  not  imagine.  Arnold  perceived  that  Hon- Yost  had  been  faithful.  -He  and 
the  Indian  had  managed  the  afiair  adroitly,  and  the  charge  of  idiotcy  against  Hon- Yost  was 
wiped  out  forever.  Before  leaving  Fort  Dayton,  he  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his 
coat,  and,  with  these  evidences  of  a  "  terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he  appeared 
among  the  Indians  of  St.  Leger*B  camp,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally.  He  ran  into 
their  midst  almost  out  of  breath,  and  apparently  much  frightened.  He  told  them  that  the 
Americans  were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  buUet-riddled  coat  confirmed  the  story.  When  they  inquired  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  agitated.  They  had  been  decoyed  into  their  present  situation,  and  had  been 
moody  and  uneasy  since  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  At  the  moment  of  Hon- Yost's  arrival  they 
were  engaged  in  a  religious  observance— a. consultation,  through  their  prophet,  of  Manitou, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  supplicate  his  guidance  and  protection.  The  council  of  chiefs  at  the 
fouhtpow  at  once  resolved  upon  ilight,  and  told  St.  Leger  so.  He  sent  for  and  questioned 
Hon- Yost,  who  told  him  that  Arnold,  with  two  thousand  men,  would  be  upon  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  that  moment,  according  to  arrangement,  the  friendly  Oneida,  who  had  taken 
a  circuitous  route,  approached,  the  camp  from  another  direction,  with  a  belt.  On  his  way 
he  met  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who  joined  him,  and  they  all  confirmed 
the  story  of  Hon-Yost.  They  pretended  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  the  news  that  the 
valley  below  was  swarming  with  warriors.  One  said  that  the  army  of  Burgoyne  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  another  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  had  three  thousand  men  near.  They 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously  when  questioned  about  numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  pointed, 
like  Hon-Yost,  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  savages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  to 
flee.  St.  Leger  tried  every  means,  by  ofiers  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main, but  the  panic,  and  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  determined  them  to  go.  He  tried  to 
make  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  He  then  besought  them  to  take  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  retreating ;  this  they  refused,  and  indignantly  said,  "  You  mean  to  sacrifice  us. 
When  you  marched  down,  you  said  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  Indians ;  we  might  go 
dowi^  and  smoke  our  pipes  ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriors  have  been  killed,  and  you  mean 

*  The  address  of  Arnold  was  veil  calculated  to  awe  the  timid  and  give  coarage  to  the  wavering  Whigs. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  gave  great  weight  to  it.  He  prefaced  it  with  a  flourish  of  his  title  and  position, 
as  follows :  *'  By  the  Honorable  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  general  and  oommander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Mohawk  River."  He  denominated  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger  "  a  leader 
of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  more  savage  Brit- 
ooa,"  and  denounced  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as 
threatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  people.  He  then  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  him 
or  upheld  him,  "  whether  savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,"  provided  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  within  three  days.  But  if  they  persisted  in  their  "  wicked 
courses,"  and  ^*  were  determined  to  draw  on  themselves  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  exaspera- 
ted country,  they  must  expect  no  mercy  from  either." 
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August  23,  ^  sacrifice  us  also."^  The  council  broke  up,  and  the  Indians  fled.  The  panic  wu 
1777.  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beleaguering  anny 
were  flying  in  terror  toward  their  boats  on  Oneida  Lake.  Hon- Yost  accompanied  them  in 
their  flight  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,  where  he  managed  to  desert.  He  found  his  way  back  to 
the  fort  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Gransevoort  the  intelligence 
of  Arnold's  approach.*  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  whites,*  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  so  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede their  progress.  The  savages  also  gratified  their  passion  for  murder  and  plunder  by  kill- 
ing many  of  their  retreating  allies  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  stripping  them  of  every 
article  of  value.  They  also  plundered  them  of  their  boats,  and,  according  to  St.  Leger, 
**  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect."*  Half  starved  and  naked, 
the  whites  of  the  scattered  army  made  their  way  to  Oswego,  and,  with  St.  Leger,  went 
down  Ontario  to  Canada. 

Colonel  Gansevoort,  on  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  sent  a  dispatch  to  -Arnold,  acquainting 
him  with  the  fact.     That  general  sent  forward  nine  hundred  men,  with  directiona 
to  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  fi>rt  hinueLF. 
Gansevoort  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  several  p 
oners  were  brought  in,  with  a  large  quantity  of  spoil,  among  which  was  the  escriUjire, 
writing-desk,  of  St.  l^eger,  containing  his  private  papers.     Colonel  Willett  was  left  in  co 
mand  of  the  garrison  at  the  fort,  and  Arnold  and  his  men  marched  back  to  the  main 
(then  at  Stillwater,  under  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler),  to  perform  valiant  ser 
in  the  battle  that  soon  afterward  occurred  on  Bemis's  Heights.     Thus  ended  the  siege 
Fort  Schuyler,*  in  the  progress  of  which  the  courage,  endurance,  and  skill  of  the  Ameri 
every  where  so  remarkable  in  the  Revolution,  were  fully  displayed.* 

'  Mary  Jamison,  whose  narrative  we  have  referred  to,  says  that  the  Indians  (at  least  the  Senecas) 
greatly  deceived.     They  were  sent  for  to  "  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels.^'     They  were  told  that 
were  not  wanted  to  fight,  hot  might  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  quietly  on.     With  this 
pression,  the  Seneca  warriors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  great  loss. 

'  Hon- Yost  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Dajrton,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.     He  afterward  fled 
the  valley  with  his  family  and  fourteen  Tory  associates,  and  joined  Sir  John  Johnson.     After  the 
returned  to  the  valley,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1818. 

^  Gordon  (ii.,  240),  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  rel; 
that  St.  Leger,  while  standing  on  the  border  of  a  morass  alone  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  reproached  the 
ter  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Indians.     High  words  and  mutual  criminatiens  foUoio 
Two  chiefs,  standing  near,  overheard  the  quarrel,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  shouting,  "  They  are 
they  are  coming  !"     Both  officers,  terribly  alarmed,  plunged  into  the  morass.     This  was  the  signal  for 
general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.     Such  was  their  haste,  that  they  left  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artill* 
behind,  and  the  bombardier  was  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery  I     When  he  awoke  he  found  himself 
the  sole  representative  in  camp  of  the  besieging  army.     The  Indians  continued  their  cry,  at  intei 
"  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming  I"  behind  the  fleeing  Tories,  and  thus  amused  themselves  all 
way  to  Oneida  Lake. 

^  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  August  27th,  1777. 

^  Fort  Schuyler  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  flood  in  1781,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

*  Before  the  fort  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,  the  Indians,  in  small  parties,  annoyed  the  garrison,  and  f^^^" 
quently  attacked  individuals  when  away  from  their  dwellings.     On  one  occasion  they  fired  upon  three  lit^^ 
girls  who  were  out  gathering  blackberries.     Two  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  the  third  escaped.     'X*i>^ 
remarkable  adventure  of  Captain  Gregg  is  worthy  of  notice.     He  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Y<^ 
Schuyler,  and  went  out  one  day  to  shoot  pigeons,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  boy  named  Wilson  (^^ 
became  an  ensign  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  conducted  the  surrender  of  the  British  stanci*'^ 
at  Torktown).     Fearing  the  Indians,  the  boy  was  sent  back.     They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  ^^^' 
ages  in  ambush  shot  all  three  down,  scalped  them,  and  made  off.     The  captain,  though  badly  woaiid^|^ 
was  not  killed.     His  two  soldiers,  however,  were  lifeless,  and,  laying  his  bleeding  head  upon  the  ^^f^ 
one  of  them,  he  expected  soon  to  die.     His  dog  had  accompanied  him,  and,  in  great  agitation,  wbin^^ 
licked  his  wounds,  and  otherwise  manifested  his  grief  and  attachment.     He  tol^  the  dog  to  go  for  help,  ^"'^ 
the  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  at  once  obeyed.     He  ran  about  a  mile,  and  found  two  men  fisbis*^' 
By  piteous  moans  he  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  his  wounded  master.     The  captain  was  carried  to<^ 
fort,  and,  after  suffering  much,  was  restored  to  health.     "  He  was  a  most  frightful  spectacle,"  says 
Thacher,  from  whose  journal  (page  144)  this  account  is  taken.     "The  whole  of  his  scalp  was  remo 
in  two  places  on  the  forepart  of  his  head  the  tomahawk  had  penetrated  the  skull ;  there  was  a  woaixl 
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Whitorimroogh.         Utica.  Little  Falla.         ^uit  to  the  Gemum  Flats.         Orlgla  of  the  Name, 

urn  to  Oriskany  village,  after  viaitiiig  the  battle-ground,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
as  engaged  in  that  conflict,  was  still  living  at  Whitesborough,  three  miles  east- 
dismissed  the  vehicle  that  conveyed  me  from  Rome  to  Oriskany,  intending  to 
ica  from  the  latter  place  upon  a  canal  packet.  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  old 
^et  was  anxious  to  reach  Utica  that  evening.  While  deliberating  concerning 
constable  from  Whitesborough^rode  up  to  the  hotel  in  a  light  wagon,  executed 

I  haste,  and  kindly  oflered  me  a  seat  on  his  return.  I  gladly  placed  myself  in 
He  said  his  errand  to  Oriskany  was  in  search  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Whitesborough  gave  him  credit  for  success,  for  my  <<  fatigue  dress"  and  soiled 
lade  me  appear  more  like  a  prowler  than  a  tourist.  Mr.  Nellis  was  not  at 
risit  was  fruitless,  except  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  view  of  the  beautiful 

rode  in  from  the  westward.     It  lies  upon  a  plain,  encircled  by  the  arms  of 

II  and  the  Mohawk  River. 

iter  partially  satisfying  a  long-sufiering  appetite  from  a  table  at  a  resforer,  on  the 
.nal,  where  dainty  guests  should  eat  with  closed  eyes  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
riands  and  the  proper  proportions  of  flies  and  butter,  I  embarked  for  Utica,  six 
d.  It  was  the  close  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  and  peculiarly  grateful  August  so, 
ng  breeze  that  fanned  us  as  we  glided  along  upon  that  tiny  river,  ^^^ 
'ated  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands. 

"  Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  smtdl  eload,  so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light. 
And  so  transparent  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  sky,  beyond  the  farthest  momit, 
Hangs  o^er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point. 
With  golden  borders,  sometimes  straight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning's  stream, 
A  half  hour's  space  above  the  moontain  lie." 

Ca&los  Wilcox. 

)ne  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  busy  town,  and,  before 
lad  fairly  faded,  I  was  jolted  over  the  paved  streets  of  Utica.  There  I  spent 
lurs  with  some  friends.  The  city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
t  the  single  fact  that  the  army,  under  Herkimer,  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old 
r  (then  a  fortress  in  ruins),  while  on  his  way  to  Oriskany,  and  the  general  in- 
belongs  to  it  as  that  portion  of  Tryon  county  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
the  prowess  of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  city,  upon  the  south- 
le  Mohawk  Valley.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  young 
and  every  feature  glows  with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  health. 
a  at  noon  by  rail-road,  arrived  at  Little  Falls,  twenty  miles  eastward,  at  one 
t  two  started  in  a  light  wagon  for  Fort  Herkimer,  or  Mohawk,  on  the  German 
driver  and  guide  was  a  courteous  young  man,  but  totally  deaf.  I  never  prac- 
me  with  better  success,  for  my  companion,  intelligent,  and  apparently  well  versed 
d  history  of  the  region,  easily  comprehended  my  awkward  manipulations,  and 
mute  inquiries  promptly  and  clearly. 

valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  narrows  to  a  deep,  rocky  ravine  at  Little  Falls, 
few  miles  of  its  lower  extremity,  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  plain  on  each  side 
mown  as  the  German  Flats,  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  first  settled  and 
German  families.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Burnet's  Field,  from 
nee  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet.  The  patent 
I  the  plain  and  slopes  westward  of  the  junction  of  West  Canada  Creek 

le  same  instrument,  besides  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  another  through  his  arm  with  a  mas- 
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and  the  Hohtwk  River,  and  included  abont  ten  miles  of  the  Talley  east  and  west.  Tawud 
the  eaBtem  extremity  of  the  Flats,  and  aboot  fbui  miles  vest  of  Little  Falls,  on  the  mlli 
side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  churches  which  were  erected  under  the  auspices  and  by  th«  lib- 
eral contributions  of  Sir  William  Johnson.'  TIm 
church  is  of  gtone,  but  is  somewhat  altered  ia  iti 
exte^ial  appearance.  The  walls  are  very  thiol, 
and  it  has  square  buttresses  at  the  comGi).  It 
was  altered  and  repaired  in  l8t  1,  at  an  expoiK 
of  nearly  ibur  thouHand  dollars.  The  roof  (fo- 
merly  steep)  was  raised,  an  upper  row  of  wiadon 
was  Ibrmed,  and  a  gallery  was  conttrncted  withiii 
The  height  of  the  old  windows  in  indicated  by  the 
arches  seen  over  the  present  square  ones,  and  tht 
eaTet  were  just  above  the  key-stones.  The  <aig- 
inal  tower,  with  its  steeple,  was  similar  to  the  ck 
at  Caughnawaga.  The  tower,  or  belfry,  wasopen, 
and  in  it  waa  placed  a  swivel  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians,  or  to  soond  as 
alarm  to  the  people  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Tbt 
pulpit,  although  newly  constructed  when  the  chur^ 
was  repaired,  is  precisely  the  same,  in  style,  as  ^^ 
original.  The  sounding- 
board  and  panels  in  front  are  handsomely  painted  in  imitation  of  in- 
laid work,  and  the  whole  has  an  elegant  appearance.  This  church 
has  never  been  without  a  pastor  since  its  construction  in  1767, 
yet  only  two  ministers  have  presided  over  the  flock  daring  eighty 
years  of  its  existence.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  Abraham  Kosen- 
krans.  Before  the  church  was  built,  he  preached  to  the  people  in 
.that  region  in  their  dwellings,  school-houses,  and  bams.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1767,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  1796,  when  bis  remains  were  deposited  beneath  the  pulpit. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  P .  Spinner,  from  Germany,  who 
preached  in  the  German  language  exclusively  until  within  twenty 
years,  and  afterward  in  English  and  German  alternately.  He  died 
in  May,  1646. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  churoh  was  the  large  stone  mansion  of  the 
Herkimer  family,  which  was  stockaded  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 

Around  this,  and  the  church,  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  farmers  were  clustered,  for  wo  Cct- 
quently  did  the  Indian  marauder  (and  as  frequently  the  unprincipled  Tory,  in  the  Revol>^ 
tion)  disturb  them,  that  tbey  dared  oot  live  in  isolation.  Fort  Herkimer  became  a  pre^  "> 
public  vandalism  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  The  waters  flow  in  part  over  the  u'l*  •* 
the  fort,  and  its  stones,  so  easily  quarried,  wero  used  in  the  construction  of  a  lock  near  ^^• 
Two  miles  further  westward,  on  a  gravelly  plain  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  ii  t-J* 
pretty  little  village  of  Herkimer.  It  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Herkimer,  erected  in  C-^ 
early  part  of  the  Seven  Year*'  War,  and  known  as  Fort  Dayton  during  the  Revolntion,  «=^ 
curreDces  at  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  beautiful  r^ion,  like  the  "  sweet  V^^*^ 
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'  It  waa  boilt  upon  Ibe  norlh  aide  of  Ibe  old  Germsn  burying-groond.     Near  (he  snnthem  will  irftV 
chnrch  U  a  targe  brown  aandstons  slab,  placed  there  bj  the  pioviocial  goverament,  on  which  is  tbc  Iblle 
iug  ipicripUon :  "  Hiai  kbfosis  the  Bonr  dp  John  Rino,  Esq.,  or  thb  Kmoiroii  op  IsELAMts  i  c^ 

TAIH    OF    HIS  majesty's  I^tDEFEHDENT  COHFARV    OF    TnK    FBOVINCE,    WHO    DEFAKTED    TBI8    LIFE  TBI  SO' 

OAT  OF  Seftehbee,  1TS5,  IN  THE  30th  trae  OF  HIS  AOE."  Neai  tbis  church,  it  a  said,  was  nissd  tf 
first  liberty-pola  io  1775.  Wbite,  tbe  sberiff  of  Tr;on  county  at  that  time,  came  op  witb  a  laif«  ^°ij  ~' 
militia  from  Jobnstown  and  cut  it  down. 
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i  Herkimer.     Destraction  of  Andnutown.     Expedition  agdnit  the  German  Flats.     Deatractioa  of  the  Settlement 

ling,"  was  disturbed  and  menaced  in  the  earlier  periods  of. (the  war,  and  in  1778  it 

was  made  a  desolation. 

Owing,  to  the  distant  situation  of 
Fort  Schqyler,  its  garrison  afibrded 
very  slight  protection  to  this  portion 
.of  the  valley,  and  Fort  Dayton  had 
become  little  better  than  a  dilapida- 
ted block-house.  The  Tories  and 
.Indians  were,  consequently,  bold  in 
their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
the  murderer  and  the  incendiary 
kept  the  patriots  in  continual  Harm. 
All  the  spring  and  summer  succeed- 
ing the  flight  of  St.-Leger  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  various  settlements  in 
Tryon  county  were  menaced.  In 
July,  a  secluded  hamlet  called  An- 
drnstown,  situated  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  German  Flats,  and 
i  of  seven  families,  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  savages,  under  Brant.  They  owned 
nd  fertile  acres  among  the  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  toward  the  Otsego  Lake,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  sachem's  chief  object.  This  secured,  some  of  the  people  murdered, 
irs  made  captive,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  whole  settlement  utterly  laid  waste. 
88  made  the  Indians  more  greedy,  and  toward  the  close  of  August  they  hung 
ithering  storm  upon  the  hills  around  the  German  Flats.  Aroused  and  alarm- 
e  tragedy  at  Andrustown,  the  people  had  kept  scouts  on  the  alert,  and  the  approach 
;  from  UnadiUa  toward  the  settlement  was  heralded  by  them  in  time  for  the  resi- 
prepare  for  the  coming  invasion.  These  scouts  came  in  hot  haste,  and  informed 
bitants  that  the  savages  would  be  upon  them  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  time 
iter  and  secure  their  sheep  and  cattle,  but,  gathering  up  the  most  valuable  things 
ley  could  carry  from  their  houses,  the  whole  settlement  took  reftige  in  Forts  Dayton 
kimer,  and  in  the  old  church. 

;,  with  three  hundred  Tories  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  reached  the  borders 
ttlement  early  in  the  evening.*  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  he  lay  concealed 
ine  near  Shoemakers  (where  Walter  Butler  was  captured  the  year  before)  until  near 
.  when  his  warriors  were  called  to  duty,  and  soon  swept,  like  a  fierce  wind,  over  the 
The  houses  were  assailed,  but  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  be  found  in  them. 
I  the  fires  were  kindled.  Bams,  filled  with  the  product  of  an  abundant  harvest  just 
[,  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  combustible,  were  set  on  fire,  within 
the  sorrowing  fugitives  in  the  fort.  Having  nothing  but  small  arms,  the  savages 
attack  the  fort,  but,  having  laid  the  whole  plain  in  ashes,  collected  the  horses,  sheep, 

ied  this  sketch  from  a  maDuscript  drawing  in  possession  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Society.     It 

D  by  a  private  of  Captain  Ogelvie's  company,  htd  presented  by  him  to  '*  Charles  Clinton,  Esq.,* 

;  colonel  commanding,"  in  Jaly,  1758.     Herkimer  is  there  spelled  Herekheimer. 

RATioH  OF  TBB  Sketcb. — A,  the  parade ;  6,  dwelling-house ;  C,  barracks ;  D,  guard-room ;  E, 

itohen ;  F,  the  well  \  G,  draw-bridge ;  H  H,  &c.,  ten  swivel  guns ;  K  K,  stockades ;  L,  the  oven ; 

.,  sentry  boxes ;  N,  smith's  shop ;  O,  the  Mohawk  River  j  1,  terrace }  2,  trench ;  3,  palisades ; 

t;  5,  banqueting.  ^ 

e  time  in  question  there  were  thirty-four  houses  and  as  many  bams  in  the  settlement  on  the  south 

B  rirer,  and  about  an  equal  number  on  the  north  side,  at  Fort  Dayton,  now  Herkimer  village. 

Clinton  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland  (whither  his  family  fled  flrom  England  for  refuge  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
9,  and  in  1731  he  founded  a  aettlement  in  Ulater  county.  New  Yorlc  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  by  Got- 
K7,  after  aerriog  with  diitinction  under  Bradatreet  He  was  the  Ikther  of  General  James  Clinton  (the  lather  of  the 
QintoD)  and  of  GoTemor  George  Clinton,  of  the  ReTolntion.    He  died  November  19, 1T73,  aged  83  years. 
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'  Joseph  Brant  (Tbayeadanegea)  was  a  Mohtwk  of  pore  blood.  Hit  tatber  wu  a  chief  of 
nation,  ud  had  three  soni  in  the  army  with  Sir  William  JohmoD,  under  King  Hendrick,  in 
Lake  George  in  ITaS.  Jowph,  his  joongeBt  sun,  whose  lodion  name  was  Thiysiidanegea. 
fies  a  bundlt  afiticJa,  or,  in  other  words,  itringth,  was  bom  do  the  banks  of  tbeOhio  in  IT4 
parents  immigrated  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Hia  mother  relanied  to  Canajoh&rie  with 
Mary,  or  Hollj',  who  became  the  ooncobins  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Tbajendanegea.  E 
howaghwengaraghbwin,  a  chief  of  Iha  Wolf  tribe*  of  the  Mohawks,  aeems  to  have  died  io  the 
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n.  now  In  tin  oSce  of  t^  Secrgtvy  of  Sule  •!  AlbUT,  hire  the 

fac-rimite^  wbieh  I  copied  fi-am  cheoiigiiiU.    No.liithemuk 
of  TVysufvV-  or  LitUt  Hendilek.  of  the  Turtle  Irlbe ;  No,  a.  Oal  of  Ktnilagta,  or  Huu,  chief  of 

'  Bear  tribe,  ■nd  If  Intended  to  nrpreeent 
beck ;  No.  3  Is  the  ligDUare  end  bleroi 
Ddrlck.  the  celebrued  chief  of  Og  Woll 
ed  neu  L,4ke  George  In  nsi.    Kmad 
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ume  of  Diolel,  i  chief  of  the  ToTtoUe  tribe,  often  utoclUad  with  thit  of  LUUe  Abrehun  end  of  Hubs,    the  i 
diiiifi  of  (11  lbs  Atee  crlbei  ippeer  ca  hure  been  cMeDtisl  In  miklag  thoee  deedi  or  cobtbj. 

dele,  Ifaree  oilier  Iribei.  the  Serpent,  the  FDrcoplne,  and  [be  Foi.  Ollei  Y.  Valeii  E>q„  of 
BchanectMdj,  one  of  dot  moU  ledehdgable  antlquvlei,  ducalered  m  dociunenl  hailng  the 
nurka  of  twenl;«H  chlefi  uid  OiU  of  e  womu  (Entena)  ittacbed.  Amang  tfaem  aro  thoae 
of  TafnqnMM.  of  the  Serpent !  Smdir.  of  Ibe  Porcoplne :  aiidS|>i<uii.afifae  Foi  tribe,  T^e 
date  of  the  docnnwnt  la  1T11.  It  la  not  mj  prorlnoe.  neither  haTo  1  the  apace,  to  pnTcoe  thia 
Imereatinf  anbJECt  furtlwr,  hi  lUa  eacmeetlon. 


»  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

RMun  to  Unle  Fill*.       Cola'i  Ptctum.       Budht  U  LiUla  FiUj.       EridiaeM  or  >  (rut  CiUneL 

from  the  west,  changea  from  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  Tolling'  plain,  enriohed  by  tbe  cnlUvator't 
art,  uid  enliTcned  by  a  gently  gliding  river,  to  tbo  nigged  grandeur  of  lofty  bill*,  craggy 
■teepa,  and  turbulent  oaacades.  It  reminded  me  of  two  of.  Cole's  beautiful  pictures  in  his 
■■  Voyage  of  Life,"  wherein  is  depicted  the  course  of  an  ambitious  youth.  He  is  out  upon  s 
placid  stream,  k>  full  of  self-confidence  that  his  guardian  angel  is  left  behind.  AU  around 
is  beauty  and  repose.  The  stream  meanders  on  without  a  rllT,  but  in  the  distance  it  sweeps 
with  a  majestic  curve  around  a  woodland  into  a  mysterious  region.  Onward  speeds  the  bark 
of  the  youthful  voyager  upon  the  gentle  current,  until  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  wa- 
ten  ran  swiftly,  the  tall  trees  and  beautiful  flowen  upon  its  banks  disappear,  high  and  bar- 
ren locks  wall  in  his  view,  and  just  before  him  is  the  wild  leap  of  a  cataract  into  a  fearful 
gulf  below. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the  cascades,  and  only  westward 
can  the  eye  see  any  thing  from  it  but  rocks,  and  trees,  and  running  water  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Here  the  high  ridge  of  the  AUeghany  range,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  crosses 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  o^ea  long  past,  ere  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  existed,  donbtlen 
formed  the  crown  of  a  cataract  almost  as  magnificent,  when  the  waters  of  Ontario  covered 
iho  upper  valley,  and  a  portion  of  its  flood  here  found  its  way  into  the  great  lake  that  filled 
the  Hudson  basin,  whose  outlet,  in  turn,  was  among  the  rugged  hills 
<^the  Highlands  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Such  is  the  theory 
lit  the  geologist ;  and  never  had  opinion  stronger  presumptive  proofs 
of  its  correctness  than  are  found  at  Little  Falls.'  An  obstruction 
here,  seventy  feet  in  height,  would  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the 
Rome  summit,  and  mingle  with  those  of  Ontario  by  the  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River.  The  rugged  shores 
pTMent  many  incontestible  evidences  of  abrasicn  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  nver 
Many  of  them  are  circular  perpendicular  cavities  in  the  hard  rooks 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  hornblende  In 
some  instances  masses  of  stratified  rocks  present  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
as  seen  in  the  above  cut,'  and  hundreds  of  small  cavities,  far  above  the  present  bed  of  the 

Hi*  medwr,  after  her  return,  msnied  an  lodiao  called  Curibogo  (Dews-carnerJ,  whom  the  whites  namad 
Bsmet ;  but,  by  way  of  contraclioo,  he  was  called  Barnt,  and,  flnaltj,  Branl.  TliayeDdanegea  was  called 
JoaefA,  ami  was  known  as  Branl'i  Joafpb,  or  Joseph  Branl,  <  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  young  Branl  to  the 
sdiool  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon  Cnuik  {now  Columbia),  Coaoeclicat,  and,  after  he  was  well  edacated, 
employed  him  as  secretary,  and  as  agent  in  pablio  aflkira.  He  was  employed  as  missionary  inteipreter 
—  Iran  1762  to  nes,  and  exerted  himself  for  the  leligiatu  insiraotion  of  his  tribe.  Whea  the  Revalution 
broke  ont,  be  attached  binuelf  to  the  British  cause,  and  in  ITTS  left  the  Mohawk  Valley,  went  to  Canada, 
and  finally  to  Eoglaod,  where  his  educatimi,  and  his  bnsiaess  and  social  ocnneotion  with  Sir  William  John- 
•00,  gave  him  free  access  to  the  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  caused  Romney,  the  eminent  painter,  to 
nuke  a  portrait  of  him  for  his  coUeclkn,  and  from  a  print  after  that  piolure  the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  wai  made.  Throngbonl  thaRerolutionbe  waa  engsged  in  warfare  chiefljapon  the  border  settlements 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylviuiia,  incoDoeotion  with  the  Johnsona  and  Bntlen.  He  held  a  oalimel's  oommission 
Irom  the  king,  but  he  is  generally  called  Captain  Brant.  After  the  peaoe  in  1 TS3,  Brant  again  Ttailed  En- 
gland, and,  on  returning  to  America,  devoted  himself  to  the  social  and  religious  improTement  of  the  Mohawk*, 
who  were  settled  upon  the  Ouise  or  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Canada,  upon  lands  procured  for  tfaem  by  Brant 
ftadl  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  goremor  of  the  province.  The  lenitory  embraced  six  miles  on  both  sides 
ef  tb«  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Its  aouroe.  Re  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into  the  Mohawk  lan- 
gnage ;  and  in  many  ways  ht*  exertions  for  the  spiriinal  and  temporal  welf&ra  of  his  peo;de  were  eminently 
•eccenfol,  and  endeared  bim  tc  his  nation.  He  died  at  hi*  residence  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Novem- 
ber 24tb,  ISOT,  aged  65  years.  One  of  his  sons  (John)  was  an  officer  in  the  British  servioe,  on  the  Niagara 
fnatier,  in  the  war  of  I8I2.  His  daughter  married  William  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  in  1824,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, I*  Btill  living. 

■  Tbi*  name  wa*  given  b  coatiadiatinctinn  to  the  Great  Falls,  now  called  Coboes,  at  the  month  of  the 
Mt^wk. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  a  large  circular  cavity  on  the  western  ehore  of  the  river  a  few  yard*  Iron)  the  rail- 
read,  and  aboDt  thirty  feet  above  its  bed.     Oa  the  side  of  the  eavliy  toward  the  river  ia  an  opening  aboni 
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stream,  indicate  the  action  of  pebbles  in  eddies  of  water.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  u 
altitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that  height  the  ancient  cataract  may  have 
poured  its  flood.  Immediately  below  the  present  cascades  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Island,  or 
Moss  Rock,  the  river  expands  into  a  broader  basin,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  from 
whose  depths  rocky  spikes,  like  church  spires,  shoot  upward,  some  of  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  this  gulf  the  great  cataract  doubtless  poured  its  flood,  while  the  rocky 
cones,  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisted  the  unceasing  attrition  of  the  water  for  ages. 

I  strolled  along  the  rail-road  at  twilight,  by  the  margin  of  the  rapids  and  of  the  gulf  be- 
low ;  and  before  sunrise  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path  to  view  the  scene  in  the  shadows 
of  early  morning.     Art  and  nature  here  vie  with  each  other  in  claims  upon  our  admiration^ 
Here  the  former  exhibits  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  the  latter  displays  its  beauty  aadL 
grandeur.     On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Erie  Canal,  the  passage  for  which  was  esK.- 
cavated  through  solid  rock  a  distance  of  two  mil^s.     This  narrow  defile  presented  the  m»Bft 
formidable  obstruction  on  the  whole  line  of  that  great  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  ^B.t 
least  t^o  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation.     Skill  and  persevering  iod 
try  accomplished  the  most  difficult  portion  in  ninety  days.     The  waters  of  the  canal  h 


ten  feet  square,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  massive  lintel,  which  appears  as  if  hewn  and  placed  there 
the  hands  of  man.     Within  the  large  cavity,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  are  smaller  4)nes  upon  its 
sides.     Two  of  these  concavities  are  seen  in  the  engraving.     The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  luxu: 
growth  of  shrubbery,  springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the  fissures.     An  exploration  of  tbei 
dangerous,  for  some  of  the  fissures  are  broad  and  deep.     Indian  legends  invest  these  caverns  with  romi 
interest.     One  of  them  I  will  repeat,  in  brief,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  it  is  identified  with  the  spot  re; 
sented  in  the  picture. 

Long  ago,  when  the  river  was  broader  and  the  falls  were  more  lofty,  a  feud  arose  between  two  y 
chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise.     A  maiden  of  the 
tribe  was  the  cause  of  the  feud,  as  maidens  often  are.     She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs,  and  f< 
time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by  her  in  return.     Her  father  was  a  stern  old 
rior,  and  loved  his  child  tenderly.     Both  chiefs  had  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mohegans  by  his  side, 
the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.     Her  afiections  were  at  length  stirred  bj 
more  earnest  importunities  of  the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.     This  decision  reached 
ears  of  the  Tortoise,  and  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  disturbed  both  while  unaccepted  suitors,  burst   xkbIo 
a  flame  of  ungenerous  revenge  in  the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.     He  determined  to  possess  thb 
eted  treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.     With  well-dissembled  acquiescence  ia 
choice,  and  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for  herself  and  her  afldanced,  he  allayed  all  suspicions,  aD<l 
maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  when  her  affianced  was  away, 
conscious  of  danger.     The  day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord.     The 
was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.     His  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he   _ 
posed  a  voyage  to  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  stream,  where  the  fire-flies  sparkled  and  the  whippooc"^^^-'!' 
whispered  its  evening  serenade.     They  lanched,  but,  instead  of  paddling  for  the  island,  the  Tortoise  tor^^ 
his  prow  toward  the  cataract.     Like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the  swift  current,  while  the  young  chief,  '^rm'" 
vigorous  arm,  paddled  for  the  western  shore.     Skillful  as  with  the  bow  and  hatchet,  he  steered  his  <'^"^ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  here  pictured,  then  upon  the  water's  brink,  seized  the  aflrighted  maiden,   ^i-SM 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  moment  securing  his  canoe  by  a  strong  green  withe.     The  cave  was  dry'v  ' 
soft  bed  of  the  skins  of  beasts  was  spread,  and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored.     At  the  top  oT  ^■'^ 
cave,  far  above  the  maiden's  reach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through  the  fissures  to  the  rocks  alx^*^^^' 
It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise  *,  and  there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months,  until  her  affianced  ^^^ 
her  up  as  lost  to  him  forever.     At  length,  while  hunting  on  the  southern  hills  in  flowery  May,  the  ^^^^ 
saw  the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     It  solved  the  question  in  his  mind.     The  evening  was  clear,  ^^ 
the  full  moon  shone  brightly.     He  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an  arm  as  strong  and  skill  as  ao^^^ 
rate  as  his  rival's,  he  steered  his  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  xof^^^ 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  an  unwilling  bride.     The  Wolf  0°*^^ 
the  Tortoise,  but  the  wound  was  slight.     The  awakened  warrior,  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet,  boaiK^^ 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  closed  it  with  a  heavy  stone.     The  lovers  embraced  ^  ^ 
momentary  joy.     It  was  brief,  for  a  fearful  doom  seemed  to  await  them.     The  Tortoise  would  return  ^^^ 
power,  and  they  had  to  make  choice  of  death,  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief,  or  the  waters  of  the  ca>"' 
raot.     The  latter  was  their  choice,  and,  in  afiectionate  embrace,  they  sat  in  their  canoe  and  made  the  f^^' 
I'ul  leap.     The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling  waters,  and,  unharmed,  passed  over  ^'* 
gulf  below.     Down  the  broad  stream  they  glided,  and  far  away,  upon  the  margin  of  the  lower  lake,  t^^/ 
lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's  children  go  out  to  the  battle  and  the  cbi 
In  the  long  line  of  their  descent,  tradition  avers,  oame  Brant,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  the  strong  Woi.r 
his  nation. 
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rt  within  a  mile,  by  five  locks  ;  and  the  trareler  hag  a 
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tnple  time  to  view  the 
wild  Bcenery  while 
p&wJDg  them.  Od 
the  north  side  of  the 
river  the  hard  rock* 
have  also  been  ex- 
cavated, forthe  rail- 
road which  travers- 
ea  the  high  bank  in 
its  winding  courae. 
Altogether,  art  and 
nature  have  here 
presented  a  scene 
worth  a  long  jour- 
ney to  behold. 

There  was  n 
Bmall  settle  ment  at 
he  tim*  of  the  Revolution.  A  Scotchman  named  ELia  had  obtained,  tbtougb 
bnson,  a  patent  for  the  mountain  gorge,  and  erected  flouring  mills  there, 
■ortant  for  supplying  the  people  at  the  German  Flats  and  the  small  garrisons 
at  Forts  Dayton  and  Hetkimer.  A  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  in  1760 
ledition  to  destroy  the  mills,  and  thus  cut  ofi*  the  supply  of  flour  for  the  Whig 
jy  made  a  stealthy  descent,  under  cover  of  night.  The  mill  wss  garrisoned 
m  men,  but  so  suddea  and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  only  a  few  shots 
.,  and  one  man  killed,  before  its  defenders  fled  for  safety.  Some  leaped  from 
lea  the  Indians  entered,  and  others  concealed  themselves  below.  Two  men, 
)r,  hid  in  the  race-way,  under  the  water-wheel,  while  two  others,  Edick  and 
.  into  the  race-way  above  the  mill,  and  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  by 
he  water  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
it  the  mill  on  fire,  the  light  of  which  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  tatter 
were  made  prisoners.  Cox  and  Skinner  were  more  fortunate.  The  water- 
.  them  from  the  burning  timbers  that  fell  around  them,  and  they  remained 
ling-place  until  the  enemy,  bad  departed.  The  object  of  the  assailants  was 
dA  they  returned  to  their  rendezvous  among  the  hills,  carrying  with  them 
nera. 

ist  I  rode  down  to  Danube,  to  visit  the  residence  of  General  Herkimer  while 
old  Castle  Church  near  the  dwelling-place  of  Brant  in  the  Kevolution.  It 
ride  along  the  tow-path,  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Herkimer's  res- 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  Little  Falls,  near  the  canal,  and  in  full  view 

a  taken  rrom  the  rail-road  near  the  viUaga,  looking  down  the  river.     On  tbe  right  u  neea 
id  on  the  left,  and  more  in  Ihe  forrgronnd,  the 
«l  of  the  falls,  vilh  the  rmi1-nw4  and  tbe  mag. 
The  ragged  bMff  in  tbe  center  ii  Moai  Rock, 
mity  of  which  ii  the  galf,  seen  in  the  annexed 

viewia  from  the  tow-path,  below  Moaa  Rook, 
canal,  and  on  the  right  are  the  gulf  and  a  por- 
in  Ihe  distance.  MouRock  Uan  island,  form- 
nd  the  river.  The  summit  of  thU  smorphoug 
jested  as  an  appropriate  site  for  tbe  proposed 

memory  of  Dewitt  Clinton.  It  seems  to  me 
agolarly  appropriate  for  thai  purpose.  The  Erie  Canal,  with  Ita  busy  commeroe,  is  his 
al ;  and  here  is  tbe  point  where  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  were  achieved  in  tbs  con- 
.tupendoos  work.  Here,  too,  pass  all  travelers  to  and  from  Niagara  and  the  great  WaM 
I,  and  the  monnmeat  woald  be  seen,  if  erected  there,  by  more  persons  than  at  anj  other 

be  Bamed,  ont  of  the  oity  of  New  York. 
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the  traveler  upon  the  rail-road,  half  a  mile  distant.     It  ia  a  anbatantial  brick  edifice; 
was  erected  in  1764,  and  waa  a  aplendid  mu- 
■ion  for  the  time  and  place.     It  it  now  owwd 
by  Daniel  Conner,  a  farmer,  who  waa  modem- 
izing  it  when  I  was  there,  hy  buildiag  ■  long. 
fashionable  piazza  in  front,  in  place  of  the  nnaU 
old  porch,  or  atoop,  seen  in  the  picture.    He 
was  also  improving  some  of  the  rooms  within- 
The  one  in  which  General  Herkimer  died  (oC 
the  right  of  the  front  entrance),  and  alw  tlK< 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  are  lef 
precisely  at  they  were  when  the  general  ocro 
pied  the  houte  ;  and  Mr.  Conner  has  the  gocw 
taste    and    patriotism    to    preseire    them  sm 
These  rooms  are  handsomely  wainscoted  wifc^ 
white  pine,  wrought  into  neat  moldings  v:m 
panels,  and  the  casements  of  the  deep  windo*^ 
us«»i«ii.  UEuiau'.  i^iutsct  *'°  °^  *^*  """"^  material  and  in  the  same  styB 

Mr.  Conner  has  carefully  preserved  the  gr^ 
lock  of  the  front  door  of  the  caUU — for  castle  it  really  was,  in  strength  and  appointmeia 
against  Indian  assaults.  It  it  sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  wide.  Close  by  the  house  i^ 
tnhterranean  nmm,  huilt  of  heavy  masonry  and  arched,  which  the  general  used  as  a  ma)e 
line  for  stores  belonging  to  the  Tryon  couuty  militia.  It  is  still  used  as  a  store-room,  1^ 
with  more  pacific  intentions. 

The  family  burial-ground  ia  upon  a  knoll  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  mannon,  and  tb^ 
rest  the  remains  of  the  gallant  aoldier,  as  secluded  and  forgotten  as  if 
they  were  of  "  common  mold."  Seventy  years  ago  the  Continental 
Congress,  grateful  for  his  services,  resolved  to  erect  a  moanmeat  to  his 
memory,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  but  the  stone  that  may 
yet  be  reared  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and  the  patriot  inscription  to  declare 
its  intent  and  the  soldier's  worth  is  not  yet  conceived.  Until  1847, 
no  stone  identified  his  grave.  Then  a  plain  marble  slab  was  set  up, 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  and  when  I  visited  it  (1848),  it 
was  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  brambles,  I  could  not  ascertain 
who  raised  the  monument.  The  consecrated  spot  is  in  the  possession 
of  strangers,  and,  but  for  this  timely  efibrt  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  grave,  the  t 
might  soon  have  queried,  with  the  poet  in  search  of  General  Wootter'a  resting-place  :  [ 

"  0  say,  e«D  noae  tell  nlere  the  chieftaia  was  laid  ? 
Where  oar  hero  in  glory  is  sleepini;  ? 
Alu  I  shaU  we  aever  mora  seek  oul  bis  grave, 
While  fame  o'er  his  menory  is  weeping?" 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  his 
was  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  of  criminal  indf 
of  appetite  on  the  part  of  his  surgeon.      He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  on  a 
residence.     The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few  inches  i 
Aniutii;    knee,  became  gangrenous.     Nine  days  afler  the  battle,  a  young  French  ^ 

iTTT.  y^iio  aceompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the  valley,  recommended  am 
Dr.  Petrie,  the  general's  medical  adviser,  was  opposed  to  amputation,  bnt  it  was  Aom 
performance  of  the  surgeon  was  so  unskillful  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  with  greatf 
stanched.  Indeed,  the  bleeding  was  not  entirely  checked,  and  it  was  thought  adv 
the  Bu^eou  and  his  assittant  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  his  situation  was  veq 
Colonel  Willett  caUed  to  tee  him  toon  after  the  operation,  and  found  him  sitting) 
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cheerful  u  uwial,  and  tm<Aing  bis  pipe.  The  blood  continued  to  flow,  and  wbat 
U  the  Buigeon  poMesaed  waa  reitdered  uaeless  by  indulgence  in  wine.  No  other  phy- 
as  at  hand,  and  toward  evening,  llie  blood  Btill  flowing,  the  general  became  convinced 
end  wa«  near.  He  called  for  the  Bible,  and  read  composedly,  in  the  presence  of 
ily  and  others,  tbe  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  the  deep,  penitential  confeasions  of 
m  to  bis  own  csae.  He  closed  tbe  book,  sank  back  upon  bis  pillow,  and  expired, 
istly  observes,  "  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  and  Rousseau  like  an  unbeliev- 
jmentalist,  General  Herkimer  died  tike  a  Christian  hero.'" 
Castle  Church,  as  it  is  called — the  middle  one  of  the  three  constructed  under  the 


Cimi  CmiicH. 


were  otten  entertained  before  he 
took  up  tbe  war-hatchet,  stood 
about  seventy-five  rods  north 
ward  of  the  church.  Bricks 
and  stones  of  the  foundation 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  an  apple 
orchard  north  of  the  road,  and 
the  locality  was  well  defined, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  rank  weeds, 
nowhere  else  in  the  field  so  lux- 
uriant. I  returned  to  Little 
Falla  in  time  to  dine  and  to  take 
the  western  train  at  one  o'clock 
for  Fort  Plain,  seventeen  miles 
down  the  Mohawk. 

Fort  Plain  (near  the  junction 
of  Osquaga  Creek  and  tbe  Ho- 

fostered  by  the  prolific  com-> 


I  of  Sit  William  John- 
still  standing  (1848), 

I  a  half  miles  below  tbe 

er  mansion.  It  is  a 
building,  and  was  ong- 

I  painted  as  to  resemble 
Its  present  steeple  is  not 

t  of  the  original.     Here 

sKirklsnd  oAen  preacb- 

Gospel  to  the  heathen, 

e  Brant  and  his  compan- 

eived  leiHons  of  heaven- 

>m.      The  church  stood 

nd  that  belonged  to  the 

,  and  the  house  of  Brant, 

Christian    misaionaries 

one  of  the  numerous  comely  children  brought  forth 

if  tbe  Erie  Canal,  is  near  the  site  of  the  fortification  of  that  name,  erected  in  tbe  Rev- 
This  fort  was  eligibly  situated  upon  a  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 

oded  an  extensive  sweep  of  the  valley  on  the  right  and  left.  A  sort  of  defense  waa 
thrown  up  there  by  tbe  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  the 
fort  proper  was  erected  by  the  government  alter  the  alarming  demon- 
strations of  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys  in 
1778.  For  a  while  it  was  an  important  fortress,  aflbrding  protec- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming  a  key  to  the  com- 
munication with  the  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Unadilla  settle- 
ments. Its  form  wa*  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  earth  and  log 
bastions,  embrasures  at  each  comer,  and  barracks  and  a  strong  block- 
on  Pluh.  bouse  within.     The  plain  on  which  it  stood  is  of  peninsular  ibrm, 

u  uuucceurnl  ia  raj  aearoh  for  inrocniBtioD  respectiog  the  career  of  General  Herkimer  in  yoath 
J  manhood.  None  of  his  family  are  residenti  in  tbe  vicinity  of  hia  dwelling,  nor  could  I  ascertain 
ny  of  bii  lineal  descendants  reside.  Hia  family  wis  among  the  early  seittera  of  the  German  Flats, 
ogh  opnlent  ncoording  to  tbe  atsndsTd  of  his  limes,  he  seems  to  have  heon  quite  unedocated.  An 
whom  I  saw  near  the  Finis  remembered  him  ■■  "a  large,  square-built  DutchmaD,"  nnd  sopposed 
ISTS  been  about  65  years  old  when  he  died.     Should  this  meet  Ibe  eye  of  any  of  bis  desoendanti, 

II  ooofer  a  fsYor  upon  the  author  by  commnnicating  to  bim  any  informatian  tbey  may  possess  coo- 
Ihe  general  and  hts  immedisle  family. 

igcal  resident  of  Fort  Plain,  Mr.  David  Lipe,  whose  house  is  near  the  canal,  below  the  old  rortifloa- 
Dt  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  I  made  a  survey  of  the  outlines  of  the  fort  accorAing  to  bis  direc- 
He  aided  in  pulling  down  ihe  bloob-honsB  when  it  was  demolished  after  the  war,  and  bis  memory 
to  be  very  aoeoiats,     I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  information  here  recorded  concerning 

.^RATION  or  TBI  Plan. — Tbe  black  line  represents  tbe  parapet ;  a,  the  large  blook-hoase ;  bibi, 
look-hoase*  at  each  bastion;  cr,  barracks.  There  were  two  lai^e  apple-trees  within  the  fan,  and 
lonliem  side  of  the  hill  is  the  living  spring  that  supplied  the  garrison  with  water. 
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and  acroH  the  neck,  or  isthmus,  a  bieast-work  was  thrown  up.  The  fort  extended  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill  northwest  of  the  village,  and  the  Mod- 
house  was  a  few  rods  from  the  northern  decUvity.  This  bhxk- 
house  was  erected  in  1760,  after  the  fort  and  barracks  were 
found  to  be  but  a  feeble  defense,  under  the  superriiion  of  i 
French  engineer  employed  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  The  lat- 
ter, by  order  of  General  Clinton,  then  in  comoiand  of  the 
Northern  Department,  had  repaired  thither  with  bis  regimetit, 
to  take  charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  stores  destined  for  Fort 
Schuyler.  Ramparts  of  logs  and  earth  were  thrown  up,  sad 
a  BtroDg  block-bouse  was  erected,  a  view  of  which  is  Iieie 
given.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  three  stories  in  height,  aad 
composed  of  hewn  timbers  about  Hfleen  inches  square.  There 
were  numerous  port-holes  for  musketry,  and  in  the  lower  stoiy 
three  or  four  cannons  were  placed.  The  first  story  was  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  the  second  forty,  and  the  third  fifty.  Each 
of  the  upper  stories  projected  about  five  feet,  and  in  the  floor  of  each  projection  there  were 
also  port-holes,  through  which  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  an  enemy  below.  The  powder 
magazine  of  the  fort  was  placed  directly  under  the  block-house  for  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  doubts  were  expressed  of  its  being  cannon- 
ball  proof.  A  trial  was  made  with  &  six  pounder  placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Its  ball 
passed  entirely  through  the  block-bouso,  crossed  a  broad  ravine,  and  lodged  in  the  bill  on 
which  the  old  parsonage  stands,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  This  proved  the  inefficiency 
of  the  building,  and  its  strength  was  increased  by  lining  it  with  heavy  planks.  In  order  to 
form  a  protection  for  the  magazine  against  hot  shot,  the  little  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there  in  1 782  commenced  throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth  around  the  block-house.  Rumors 
pf  peace,  and  the  quiet  that  then  prevailed  in  that  valley,  caused  the  work  to  cease,  and, 
hwitt,  happily,  its  resumption  wss  never  demanded.  The  mounds  which  were  raised  oo 
'"^  the  south  side  of  the  blook-houae  were  yet  quite  prominent  when  I  visited  the  looahty. 
This  place  was  included  in  the  Cansjoharie  settlement,  and  in  1780  felt  severely  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  inflicted  in  return  for  terrible  desolations  wrought  by 
an  army  under  Sullivan,  the  previous  year,  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. The  whole  region  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk,  for  several  miles  in  this  vicinity, 
was  laid  waste.  The  approach  of  the  dreaded  Thayendanegea  along  the  Canajoharie  Creek, 
with  about  five  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Fort  Plain,  was  aa- 
Lit  a,  nounced  to  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their  harvest  fields,  by  a  woman  who  fired 
a  cannon  at  the  fort.  The  larger  portion  of  militia  had  gone  with  Gansevoort  to 
guard  provisions  on  their  way  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  tboao  who  remained,  with  the  boys  and 
old  men,  unable  to  defend  their  lives  or  property,  fled  ioto  the  fort  for  protection.  In  their 
approach  the  enemy  burned  every  dwelling  and  barn,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value.  Regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  they  marched  boldly  up  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  intrenchments,  burned  the  church,  the  parsonage,  and  many  other  build- 

'  There  is  considerable  oonrnsion  in  the  aocouDts  cooceming  Fort  Plain,  for  which  there  u  do  necessity. 
There  was  a  stockade  about  two  niles  southwest  irf  Fort  Plain,  called  Fort  Clyde,  id  honor  of  Coloael  Clyde, 
■n  officer  in  the  Tryon  county  militia ;  and  another  about  the  same  distance  northwest,  celled  Fort  Plank, 
or  Blank,  from  Iho  circomslsnce  that  it  stood  upon  land  owned  by  Frederio  Blank.  The  lallei  and  Fort 
Plain  bavi  been  coDfounded.  Mr.  Stone  errooeoDsly  considered  them  aaone,  and  says,  in  his  Lifi  of  Brant 
{ii.,  95),  "  The  |irincipal  work  of  defense,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  subsequently  Fort  Plain,  wu  situated 
upon  an  elevated  plain  orerlooking  the  valley,  near  the  site  of  the  village  still  retaining  tbe  name  of  the 
fortress."  Other  writers  have  regarded  the  block-house  as  the  fort,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  part  of  tbe 
Ibnifications.  Tbe  drawinf;  here  given  is  from  one  publisbed  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  with  a  description 
froai  the  Fort  Plain  Jonmal  of  December  36lh,  1)^37.  Mr.  Lipe  considered  it  a  correct  view,  eioepl  the 
lower  story,  which,  it  wu  his  impression,  was  square  instead  of  octagonal,  and  had  four  porl-holes  for 
heavy  ordnaiiae. 
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of  Mind. 


Bunting  of  the  Church. 


iDdiana  deeeired. 


TardineM  of  Colonel  Wemple. 


I  carried  off  several  women  and  children  prisoners.     The  house  of  Johannes  Lipe, 


er  of  David,  my  informant, 
still  standing,  was  saved  from 
and  fire  by  the  courage  and 
of  mind  of  his  wife.  She  had 
Y  all  the  evening  carrying  her 
uable  articles  from  her  house 


Lirx'8  House. 


to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a  hollow 
at  the  rear,  and  had  made  several  de- 
pbsites  there.  The  last  time  she  re- 
turned she  met  two  prowling  Indians 
at  the  gate.     She  was  familiar  with 


Old  Pajuonaox  asj>  Chubch.> 


their  language,  and,  without  any  ap- 
larm,  inquired  of  them  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  her  two  brothers,  who  were  among 
38  that  fled  to  Canada.     Fortunately,  the  savages  had  seen  them  at  Oswegatchie, 
posing  her  to  be  a  Tory  likewise,  they  walked  off,  &nd  the  house  was  spared, 
hurch  spire  had  a  bright  brass  ball  upon  it,  which  the  Indians  believed  was  gold. 

While  the  edifice  was  burning,  they 

waited  anxiously  for  the  steeple  to  fall, 

--  that  they  might  secure  the  prize.    When 

it  fell,  the  savages  rushed  forward,  scat- 
;_    _  ,   >.     -,^    .  .♦  -  '   tered  the  burning  timbers,  and  several 

of  them  in  succession  seized  the  glitter- 
ing ball.  It  was  speedily  dropped,  as 
each  paid  the  penalty  of  blistered  fin- 
gers, and  discovered  that  "all  is  not 
gold  that  glistens." 

With  the  destruction  of  Fort  Plain 
the  devastatioh  was,  for  the  time,  stayed. 
In  a  day  the  fairest  portion  of  the  valley 
made  desolate.  Fifty-three  dwellings  and  as  many  barns  were  burned,  sixteen  of 
bitants  were  slain,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
de  captives.  More  than  three  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away,  the  im- 
of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  the  ripe  grain-fields,  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  were 
shes.*  The  smoke  was  seen  as  far  as  Johnstown,  and  the  people  immediately  lefl 
s  and  joined  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  militia,  then  marching  up  the  valley, 
)lonel  Wemple.  The  colonel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  deem  prudence 
it  part  of  valor,  and  was  opposed  to  forced  marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
fierce  enemies  as  were  just  then  attracting  his  attention.  He  managed  to  reach 
in  in  time  to  see  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  to  rest  securely 
J  ramparts  that  night.  The  work  of  destruction  was  over,  and  the  Indians  and 
'ere  away  upon  another  war-path. 

)rt  Plain  I  was  joined  by  my  traveling  companions,  whom  I  had  lefl  at  Syracuse, 
e  it  my  headquarters  for  three  days,  while  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
a  central  point  in  the  hostile  movements  in  Tryon  county,  from  the  time  of  the 
St.  Leger  from  before  Fort  Stanwix  until  the  close  of  the  war,  we  will  plant  our 
of  observation  here  for  a  time,  and  view  the  most  important  occurrences  within  this 
r  sweep  of  its  speculum.  The  battle  of  Minisink,  and  the  more  terrible  tragedy  in 
ij  of  Wyoming,  radii  in  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  from  our 
riew,  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters.  It  is  difiicult  to  untie  the  complicated  knot 
I  here,  and  make  all  parts  perspicuous,  without  departing  somewhat  from  the  plan 
)rk,  and  taking  up  the  events  in  chronological  order.  Every  thing  being  subordin- 
le  history,  I  shall,  therefore,  make  such  departure  for  the  present,  and  reserve  my 
travel  until  the  story  of  the  past  is  told. 

iew  is  from  the  high  plain  on  the  right  of  the  block-hoase,  looking  north.  The  bailding  upon  the 
the  ravine  is  the  old  parsonage,  which  was  immediately  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  that  was 
On  the  left  I  have  placed  a  church  in  its  proper  relative  position  to  the  parsonage,  as  indicated 
pe.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  fort.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  Mohawk  River 
a  train  of  cars  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills  that  bound  the  view  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
the  direction  of  Stone  Arabia  and  Klock's  Field,  where  two  battles  were  fought  in  1780.  These 
reafter  noticed  '  Letter  of  Colonel  Clyde  to  Governor  Clinton. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

.  ARK  and  threatening  was  the  Bspect  of  ttfi&in  for  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  spring  of  1 778,  the  year  lucceeding  the  diipeK- 
sion  of  St,  Legcr'8  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler.      Brant,  with  bit 
warriors,  retired  to  Foit  Niagara  a(\er  that  event,  and  during  tl>.e 
autumn  and  winter  he  and  the  British  and  Tory  leaders  made  eiteKi- 
uve  preparations  for  war  the  ensuing  spring.     Colonel  Hamilton  vr^Bi 
in  command  at  Detroit,  engaged  actively  in  endeavors  to  induce  t1:3« 
tribes  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  western  lakes  and  the  hfr^sd 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  four  divisiona  of  the  Six  Natit^rm 
of  New  York'  who  were  in  alUance  with  the  crown  againtt  the  E*^~ 
triots.     He  wae  aided  by  three  malignant  Tories,  M'Kec,  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty.*     Tl^a~«;f 
had  been  confined  at  Pittsburgh,  but,  escaping,  they  traversed  the  country  thence  to  Detrc^it., 
and  hy  proclaiming  that  the  Americans  bad  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  ^i-jzx.^ 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  immediate  alliance  of  the  Celawares  and  Shawn^^ 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  aroused  these  tribes  to  a  desire  for  war.     Already  they  k 
been  excited  against  the  whites  in  general  by  the  irruption  into  their  county  of  Daniel  S 
and  others  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  and  they  listened  favorably  to  the  appeak, 
the  refugees.     The  expedition  of  Mlntosh  into  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  apparent  confirmaK 
to  the  asserttona  of  the  Tories,  and  Captain  Pipe  (the  rival  chief  of  White  Eyes  of  the  E" 
awares,  a  fast  friend  of  the  Americans)  at  once  assembled  his  warriors,  and  urged  thenrm.       <« 
follow  him  immediately  upon  the  war-path.     He  proclaimed  every  one  an  enemy  who  shc»  fl-^-ld 
speak  against  his  proposition.     But  White  Eyes,  the  beloved  of  all,  persuaded  his  peopL^^     ^ 
desist,  and  sent  a  message'  to  the  Shawnees,  which  had  the  efiect  to  keep  them  in  cbeclc    '*■' 
a  time.     We  shall  consider  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  country  in  detail  in  a  future  cbapyC^^- 
The  Johnsons  and  Colonel  John  Butler  were  also  active  at  thu  juncture  upon  the      ^Si- 
Lawrence,  recruiting  Tory  refugees,  and  inducing  the  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  to  -C-^*' 
up  the  hatchet ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  a  powerful  combination  was  in  progress,  wb*^ 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys - 

Two  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  were  still  faithful  to  their  ple<3^ 
of  neutrality,  nor  were  the  tribes  of  the  other  four  yet  generally  in  arms.  Congress,  ttx^''^ 
fore,  resolved  to  make  another  eflbrt  to  secure  their  neutrality,  if  not  a  defensive  alliaxxc?^' 

'  The  M<diawks,  Senecu,  Onondagas,  and  Cajagai. 

*  Girty  vas  oo  aamitigBted  scoandrel,  and  was  far  mora  lavage  in  his  feeliagi  tfaan  the  Indi«B<.         ^~ 
was  present  when  Colonel  Crawrord  was  lortnred  by  the  Indians  ia  IT8S,  and  looked  upon  his  agoaies  ^■'* 
demoniao  pleasure.     Tbe  same  year  he  caused  the  expulsion  of  Ihe  peocerul  Moravians,  who  were  labor**?         , 
usefully  among  the  Wyandou ;  and  he  pereonaUy  Ul  treated  them  jrtien  driven  away.     He  instigated    ■•         j 
Indian  warrior,  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  in  1791,  to  tomahawk  the  American  General  Batlet,  wb<>    ''^         | 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  lo  scalp  him,  and  lake  out  his  heart  for  distribution  among  the  tribes.    TJa^" 
were  some  Tories,  even  aolive  ones,  whom  we  can  respect ;  but  miscreants  like  Girty  and  Walter  Bott^i 

of  the  Mohawk  Vallej,  present  no  redeeming  qualilj  lo  plead  for  excuse.  _ 

*  The  message  was  a>  follows :  "  GHAMDcniLDain,  ie  Shawnieb  :  Some  days  ago  a  flock  of  bi^ 
[M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty),  that  bad  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gaschoohking,  imposing  BioDg  of  1^^^ 
tipon  as,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  roin.  Shoald  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  as,  took  their  Ai^*' 
toward  Scioto,  endeavor  lo  impose  a  song  on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie." 

'  Aresolelion  to  this  eSect  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  Fehruary,  177S.  Thej  instroelMl  *^ 
commissioners  to  "Speak  to  the  Indians  in  langoage  becoming  the  representatives  of  free,  sbvereigl,  *'*T 
independent  states,  hn4  in  such  a  tone  as  lo  convince  them  that  they  felt  themselves  so." — Jaaruli  'i/ 
Ctmgrat,  iv.,  63. 
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Joluulowii.        Diipoflition  of  the  Difl«rent  Nationa.        Colonel  Campbell  and  La  Fayette.         Porta  ttrengUieDed. 

il  was  called,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  attend.  Gen- 
nyler  and  Volkert  P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
ehalf  of  Congress.  They  requested  Governor  Clinton  to  send  a  special  commissioner 
resent  at  the  council,  and  James  Duane  was  acc6rdingly  appointed.  The  council 
Johnstown  on  the  9th  of  March.     More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 

1778 

consisting  of  Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas,  a  small  number  of  Mohawks, 
ayugas,  but  not  one  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  con- 
\  The  latter  not  only  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  a  message  afiecting  great  surprise 
iy  were  invited  to  such  a  council.*  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  General  Schuyler 
rsent  at  the  meeting.  La  Fayette  accompanied  Duane,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have 
ed  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress.  They  were  opened  by  an  address  from 
ly,  charging  the  In'dians  with  perfidy,  eruelty,  and  treachery,  while  the  conduct  of 
ted  States  had  been  true  and  magnanimous  toward  them.  An  old  Onondaga  hypo- 
y  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  tribe,  but  charged  them  upon  the  young 
idstrong  warriors  who  had  beea.  seduced  by  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Mohawks  and 
s  were  sullen  and  silent,  while  an  Oneida  chief,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  of  his 
>e  and  of  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
ce  that  the  United  States  might  rely  upon  their  abiding  friendship.  Those  two  tribes 
iplauded  by  the  commissioners,  while  the  others  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
well  to  their  ways,  as  the  arm  of  the  United  States  was  powerful,  and  vengeance 
lenetrate  the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Senecas.  The  council,  on  the  whole,  was 
actory,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  most  warlike  and  important  tribes,  with  Brant  at 
iad,  still  brooded  over  their  loss  at  Oriskany,  and  were  determined  on  revenge, 
le  La  Fayette  was  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  waited 
m  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  of  that  settlement  and  of  those 
le  Schoharie  Creek.  The  people  had  built  three  slight  fortifications  the  preceding 
it  they  were  quite  insufiSicient  for  sure  protection.  They  were  merely  embankments 
I  thrown  up  around  strong  stone  houses,  and  stockaded,  into  which  the  women  and 
I  might  flee  for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  were  respectively  known  as 
per,  Middle,  and  Lower  Forts.*  By  direction  of  La  Fayette,  these  were  each  manned 
npany  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field  piece.  He  also  directed  a  fort  to  be  erected 
)neida  country,  and  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  we  have 
noticed,  Fort  Plain  was  afterward  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  These  and 
e  efficient  preparations  for  defense  were  necessary ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mohawk 
where  their  property  was  situated,  was  an  object  too  important  to  the  Johnsons,  But- 
d  the  large  number  of  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada,  not  to  induce  ex- 
lary  efibrts  for  its  attainment.  Their  spies  and  scouts  were  out  in  every  direction, 
the  very  time  of  the  council  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  the 
or  of  Canada  of  the  same  name,  was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  the  actions 
report  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  in  conclave.  His  employers  at  the  same 
ere  upon  the  frontiers,  preparing  for  invasion. 

is  strange,''  uud  the  messenger,  *'  that  while  your  tomahawks  are  sticking  in  our  heads  [referring 
ittle  of  Oriskany],  oar  wounds  bleeding,  and  cor  eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  our  friends 
u  Flats  [Oriskany],  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." — From  a  MS,  Let- 
unet  Duant,  cited  by  Stone. 

se  were  situated  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The  Upper  Fort  was  near  the  margin  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
re  miles  southeast  of  Middleburgh  village,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Fulton, 
tains  of  the  Middle  Fort  are  still  visible,  near  Middleburgh,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  road  leading  to 
le.  The  Lower  Fort  was  five  miles  north  of  Middleburgh,  at  the  village  of  Schoharie.  An  old  stone 
yet  standing,  but  much  altered  from  the  original),  one  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  was 
be  intrenchments,  and  formed  the  citadel  of  the  fort.     The  ramparts  inclosed  the  two  story  stone 

John  Becker,  the  kitchen  part  of  which  was,  until  recently,  well  preserved.     Temporary  d well- 
re  erected  within  the  inclosure,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  kept  their  most  valuable  things. — See 

Schoharie,  &o.,  p.  269. 


\ 
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DcHnictloii  of  Sprlnglkitd. 


Early  in  tho  spring  Brant  and  hia  warnors  with  a  large  number  of  Toriea,  sjipear- 
ed  at  Oghkwaga  his  headquarters  the  previoua  year      There  he  organized  acalpiiig 
parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers      The  settlers  \vere  cut  off  m  detail.    Ui- 
rauiling  parties  fell  upon  isolated  families  like  bolts  from  the  clouds  and  the  blaze  of  dwell- 
ings upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  nightly  warned  the  }et  secure  inhabitant  to  be  od  ik 


nlert.  Their  dwellings  were  transformed  into  block-honses.  The  women  were  taught  tbc 
use  of  weapons,  and  stood  sentinels  when  the  men  were  at  work.  Half-grown  children  ^^f* 
educated  for  scouts,  and  taught  to  discern  the  Indian  trail,  and  every  man  worked  armed  >' 
his  field.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellers  of  Tryon  county  during  almost  the  vbotf 
lime  of  the  war. 

Brant's  first  hostile  movement  of  consequence,  after  bis  return  to  Oghkwaga,  was  the  d*' 
struction  of  a  small  settlement  at  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Olsego  lake,  ten  miles  west  " 
Cherry  Valley.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Every  house  was  burned  but  one,  into  vhi*^" 
the  women  and  children  were  collected  and  kept  unharmed.  Xhe  absence  of  Tories  in  lli±^' 
sxpedition,  and  the  freedom  to  act  as  he  pleased  on  the  part  of  Brant,  may  account  for  ''*-*! 


humanity.     Several  n 
off  to  Oghkwaga. 

In  June,  Captain  M'Kea 
encampment  at  Oghkwaga. 


e  made  captive,  and,  with  considerable  property,  ■ 


ec»rri^* 


I,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter  Braol     ^ 
M'Kean's  headquarters  were  at  Cherry  Valley.      On  hii  tn^^ 
down  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  River,  he  learned  that  large  war-parties  were  out,  anf  '^ 
fearing  a  surprise,  thought  it  prudent  to  return.     He  halted  an  hour  to  refresh,  and  wrote  ^^ 
letter  to  Brant,  censuring  him  for  his  predatory  warfare  ;  he  intimating  that  he  was  too  cow-' 
ardly  to  show  himself  in  open  and  honorable  conflict,  M'Kcan  challenged  him  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat,  or  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  to  try  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength ; 
and  concluded  by  telling  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change 
him  from  a  Brant  to  a  goose,'     This  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and,  doubtless,  incited 
>  This  leller  was  losteDed  to  a  stick  and  placed  in  an  Indian  polh.     Il  soon  reached  Brant,  uid  irhuied 
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lobarie  Coantry.  Arriral  of  Regolara.  Eacapc  cS  Walter  Butler.  Treachery  of  Onat  Trm. 

,  in  some  degree,  to  join  >  Butler,  a  few  months  later,  in  desolating  that  settle- 
is  an  engagement  on  the  2d  of  July,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Cobelskill,  be- 
ty  of  regular  troops  and  Schoharie  militia,  fifty-two  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
mndred  and  fifly  strong.  The  Americans,  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
e  overpowered.  Fourteen  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  two  were  missing,  and 
er  escaped.  The  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  the 
i  not  take  with  them,  were  slaughtered  in  the  fields.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
r,  .who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Niagara  with  a  body  of  Indians  and 
sn  hundred  strong,  broke  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  laid  it  waste,  j^].  ^^^ 
all  write  in  detail  hereafter.  We  have  already  considered  the  destruc-  ^'^• 
settlement  at  German  Flats,  toward  the  close  of  this  summer.  Scalping  parties 
)  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neighboring  settlements  until  quite  late  in  September, 
}  from  the  main  army  checked  their  depredations  for  a  while.  A  few  days  after 
f  Monmouth,  <^  Colonel  William  Butler,  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  •jaQ^sg^ 
hment  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,*  was  ordered  to  Tryon  county,  and  took  .  ^^b- 
oharie,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to  chastise  the  white  and  red  savages,  and 
breatened  settlements.  They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  except  in  inter- 
ds  of  Tories  that  were  making  their  way  from  the  Hudson  River  settlements  to 
n  at  Niagara.  One  of  these  parties,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Catskill,  under 
^mith,  was  dispersed,  the  commander  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  made  prison- 
and  a  few  other  exploits  of  a  similar  character,  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
they  anticipated  a  season  of  repose.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  already  a 
Fathering  in  the  west,  full  charged  with  desolation. 

3  noticed  the  fact  that  Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  arrested 
Dayton  in  August,  1777,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  but  reprieved 
prisoner  to  Albany.  He  was  closely  confined  in  the  jail  there  until  the  spring 
hen,  through  the  interposition  of  his  father's  friends,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
ty,  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  allowed  to  reside  with  a  private  family, 
ogle  sentinel  to  guard  him.  This  family  proved  to  be  Tories  in  disguise.  The 
s  made  drunk,  and  young  Butler,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  his 
iagara,  just  afler  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  On  his  way  through  the  Seneca 
excited  the  Indians,  by  tales  of  the  extensive  preparations  which  the  Americans 
ig  to  penetrate  and  lay  waste  their  country,  and  they  were  soon  ripe  for  invading 
ettlements. 

lis  timo  a  Seneca  chief,  called  Great  Tree,  who  was  with  Washington  during 
r,  left  for  his  dwn  country  and  nation,  with  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship 
ericans.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  keeping  the  Senecas  neutral,  and, 
iful,  he  was  to  return  with  his  personal  adherents  and  join  the  friendly  Oneidas. 
o  his  own  account,  he  found  his  people  in  arms,  and  uttering  loud  defiance  against 
The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  were  collected  at  Kanadaseago  and  Genesee  ; 
TVee,  believing  the  stories  of  Butler,  and  finding  his  people  very  united,  resolved  to 
don  in  chastising  any  whites  that  might  penetrate  their  county.  He  was  a  pop- 
and  warrior,  and  his  adherence  gave  the  Senecas  much  joy.  The  Indians  west 
das  were  thus  prepared  to  follow  a  leader  upon  the  war-path. 
Sutler  obtained  from  his  father  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  Rangers,  and 
to  employ  them,  with  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant,  in  an  expedition  against  the 

igly.     In  a  letter  written  soon  afterward  to  a  Tory  named  Cass,  he  said,  '*  The  people  of 

y,  though  bold  in  words,  will  find  themselves  mistaken  in  calling  me  a  goose.'' 

Murphy,  the  man  who  shot  General  Fraser  at  Bemis's  Heights,  was  in  this  detachment,  and 

srror  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Schoharie  countryt     He  used  a  doable-barreled  rifle,  and 

eeing  him  fire  twice  withoat  stopping  to  load,  supposed,  that  he  could  fire  as  often  as  he  pleased 

nanner. 
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Bntler  and  Brmnt  mwch  toward  Cherry  Valley.  *  Colond  Alden  warned.  Capture  of  American  Seooti 

settlements  in  Tryon  county.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  but  he  thirsted  for  revenge  because  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  departed  eastward  early  in  October.  While  on  his  way,  and  near 
Grenesee,  he  met  Brant,  with  his  warriors,  going  from  his  camp  upon  the  Susqaehanna  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Brant  felt  a  deep  personal  hatred  toward  young  Butler,  and 
this  feeling  was  greatly  increased  on  finding  himself  made  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  the 
difficulty,  which  threatened,  at  first,  to  be  serious,  was  soon  adjusted.  Thayendanegea  bad 
thought  much  of  the  insulting  letter  of  Captain  M*Kean,  and  more  willingly  turned  his  face 
back  toward  the  settlements.     The  united  forces  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  men. 

This  movement  was  known  to  Mr.  Dean,  an  Indian  interpreter  in  the  Oneida  country, 
early  in  October,  and  he  communicated  the  information  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  That  officer  sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Alden,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  also  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Schoharie  forts ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  and  riflemen  had  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  and  the  report  of  the 
oncoming  invasion  was  treated  as  an  idle  Indian  tale. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  Was  the  enemy's  chosen  point  of  attack.  Colonel  Icha- 
bod  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  there,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifly  Continental  troops.^  On  the  8th  of  November  the  commandant  received  a  dispatch 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  informing  him  that  his  post  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River.  Colonel  Alden  treated  the 
information  with  unconcern,  but  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  move  into  the  fort  or  to  deposite  their  most  valuable  articles  there,  but  the  colonel, 
regarding  the  alarm  as  really  groundless,  refused  his  consent.  He  assured,  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  scouts  upon  the  look-out  and  the  garrison  in  prep- 
aration, and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  parties  were  sent  out  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these,  which  went  down  toward  the  Susquehanna,  built  a  fire  at  their  encampment,  feU 
asleep,  and  awoke  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Butler  and  Brant.  All  necessary  information 
concerning  the  settlement  was  extorted  from  them,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward and  encamped  upon  a  lof^y  hill  covered  with  evergreens,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  the  whole  settlement.  From  that  observatory  they  could  see  almost 
every  house  in  the  village  ;  and  from  the  prisoners  they  learned  that  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered out  of  the  fort,  and  that  Colonel  Alden  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Stacia  were  at  the  houae 
of  Robert  Wells,  recently  judge  of  the  county,  and  formerly  an  intimate  fidend  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler. 
Norember  iQ,         ^ariy  in  the  morning  the  enemy  marched  slowly  toward  the  village.     Snow 

1778.  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and  misty.  When  near 
the  village,  the  Tories  halted  to  examine  their  muskets,  for  the  dampness  had  injured  their 
powder.  The  Indians,  and  particularly  the  ferocious  Senecas,  eager  for  blood  and  plunder, 
pushed  forward  in  the  van  during  the  halt.  A  settler,  on  horseback,  going  toward  the  vil- 
lage, was  shot,  but,  being  slightly  wounded,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Alden 
could  not  yet  believe  that  the  enemy  was  near  in  force,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  that  broke  upon  the  settlement,  and  the  girdle  of  fierce  savages, 
with  gleaming  hatchets,  that  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells.  They  rushed  in  and  mar 
dered  the  whole  family.*  Colonel  Alden  escaped  from  a  window,  but  was  pursued,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped. 

"      m  -■  ■■■■!!  ■  I  ■       I  ■  ■  ll»     ■■■^I.IM         1,11—  ^^1^—         »■  ■■^        »■■.■!  I  ■  I  ■  II  -^ 

^  While  Brant  was  collecting  his  troops  at  Oghkwaga  the  previous  year,  the  strong  stone  mansion  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  fortified,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  women 
and  children  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  logs  was  thrown  up  around  it,  and 
included  two  bams.  Small  block-houses  were  erected  within  the  inclosi^re.  This  was  the  only  fort  at 
Cherry  Valley  at  the  time  in  question. 

*  The  family  of  Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  mother,  brother  and  sister  (John  and  Jane),  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  John  (the  late  eminent  counselor  of  New  York)  was  then  at  school  in  Schenectady, 
and  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  They  had  all  been  living  at  Schenectady  for  some  months,  for 
security,  but  the  alarm  in  the  region  of  Cherry  Valley  having  subsided,  they  had  just  returned.     The  d^ 
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r.Doalap^    Mr.HttcheU.    Destruction  of  tfaoBeCtleineDt.   Treatment  of  Prisoners.    Butler*!  Sarafeirai  and  Brant's  Humani^. 

The  house  of  the  venerable  ministeri  Mr.  Dpnlap  (whose  wife  was  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
i^ells),  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  next  attacked,  and  most  of  the  inmates  murdered.' 
[r.  Dunlap  and  his  daughter  at  home  were  protected  by  Little  Aaron,  a  Mohawk  chief,  who 
d  him  to  his  door  and  there  stood  by  his  side,  and  preserved  his  life  and  property.  But 
le  good  old  man  sank  under  the  terrible  calamity  of  that  day,  and  joined  his  lost  ones  in 
le  spirit  land  within  a  year  thereafter.  Many  other  families  of  less  note  were  cut  off. 
'hirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garri* 
»n,  were  kiUed.  The  whole  settlement  was  plundered  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  and 
rery  building  in  the  village  was  fired  when  the  enemy  left  with  their  prisoners  and  booty, 
.mong  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  absent  at 
le  time.     He  returned  to  find  his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity. 

The  prisoners,  numbering  nearly  forty,  were  marched  down  the  valley  that  night  in  a 
oim  of  sleet,  and  were  huddled  together  promiscuously,  some  of  them  half  naked,  Math  no 
lelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  or  resting-place  but  the  wet  ground.  The  marauders,  finding 
le  women  and  children  cumbersome,  sent  them  all  back  the  next  day,  except  Mrs.  Camp- 
sll,  her  aged  mother,'  and  her  children,  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  were  kept  as  hostages  for 
le  kind  treatment  and  ultimate  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  The  re- 
iming  prisoners  carried  back  with  them  a  letter  from  Walter  Butler  to  General  Schuyler, 
1  which  he  pretended  that  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  almost  naked  and  helpless  captives  were 
te  incentive  that  caused  him  to  release  them  ;  disclaimed  all  desire  to  injure  the  weak  and 
sienseless ;  and  closed  by  assuring  him  that,  if  Colonel  John  Butler's  family  were  longer 
stained,  he  would  not  restrain  the  Indians  from  indulgence  in  murder  and  rapine.  The 
tender  mercy"  of  Butler  was  that  of  **  the  wicked.''  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
nelty  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  day.  He  commanded  the  expedition,  and  while  he  saw, 
amoved,  the  murder  of  his  father's  friend  and  family,  and  of  others  whose  age  and  sex  should 
ave  secured  his  regard,  his  savage  ally,  the  "  monster  Brant,"  hastened  to  save  that  very 
imily,  but  was  too  late.'     Butler  would  not  allow  his  Rangers  even  to  warn  their  friends 

nictioQ  of  the  Wells  family  was  marked  by  circomstances  of  peculiar  ferocity,  and  I  mention  them  to  ex- 
ibit  the  infernal  character  which  the  passions  of  men  assume  when  influenced  by  the  horrid  teachings  in 
le  ecbool  of  war.  One  of  the  Tories  boasted  that  he  oleft  open  the  head  of  Mr.  Wells  while  on  his  knees 
I  prayer.  His  sister  Jane  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplishments.  When  the 
lemy  burst  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood  and  endeavored  to  conceal  herself.  An  Indian  pur- 
led and  caught  her.  He  then  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  relatives,  sheathed  it,  and 
sUberately  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  girdle.  At  that  moment  a  Tory,  who  had  been  a  domestic  in  the 
jnily  of  Mr.  Wells,  relented,  and,  springing  forward,  claimed  her  as  his  sister.  The  savage  thrust  him 
ode  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  John  Butler,  professedly  grieved  at  the 
wdoct  of  bis  son  at  Cherry  Valley,  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  **  I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  knees 
I  save  that  family,  and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it,  Grod  only  knows." 

'  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  field  when  the  invasion  took  place,  and  found  safety  in  the  woods.  After  the 
lemy  had  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  village,  when  he  found  his  house  on  fire  and  the  dead  bodies  of  bis 
ife  and  three  children  lying  within.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  discovered  his  little  daughter  ter- 
bly  mangled,  but  yet  alive.  He  took  her  to  the  door,  hoping  fresh  air  might  revive  her,  when  he  disoov- 
red  a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  near.  He  had  just  time  to  conceal  himself,  when  a  Tory  sergeant 
tmed  Newberry,  whose  acts  in  Schoharie  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Pandemonium,  approach- 
1,  and,  seeing  the  poor  child  lying  upon  the  door-stone,  dispatched  her  with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet.  This 
liscreaDt  was  afterward  caught  and  hung  by  order  of  Genend  Clinton. 

'  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  quite  old.  She  was  an  encumbrance,  and  a  savage 
•w  her  with  his  tomahawk,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who,  with  a  babe  eighteen  months  old  in  her 
rms,  was  driven  with  inhuman  haste  before  her  captors,  while,  with  uplifted  hatchets,  they  menaced  her 
Te.  Arriving  among  the  Senecas,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  installed  a  member  of  one  of  the  families, 
hey  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  her  deportment  was  such  that  she  seemed  to  engage  the  real 
lections  of  the  people.  Perceiving  that  she  wore  cape,  one  was  presented  to  her,  considerably  spotted 
ith  blood.  On  examination,  she  recognized  it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to  her  friend,  Jane  Wells.  She 
id  her  children  (from  whom  she  was  separated  in  the  Indian  country)  were  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
ife  and  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 

'  There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  the  humanity  of  Brant,  exercised  particular- 

toward  women  and  ohtldren.  He  was  a  magnanimous  victor,  and  never  took  the  life  of  a  former  friend 
r  acquaintance.     He  loved  a  hero  because  of  his  heroism,  although  he  might  be  his  enemy ,  and  he  was 
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in  the  settlement  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  friend  and  foe  were  left  exposed  to  the  tea 
rible  storm  ;  he  had  sworn  vengeance,  and  his  bad  heart  would  not  be  content  until  its  craw 

ings  were  satisfied.     Tender  charity  may  seek  to  clotl 
his  crimes  with  the  plea  that  partisan  warfare  jastifiei 

SiONATuaK  OF  Walt..  Butl«.  j^j^  ^^^^  .    ,^,^1  j^pg^  ^f  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  mellows  SUch  crini 

fon  tints  in  the  picture  of  a  man's  character,  may  temper  the  asperity  with  which  shockei 
humanity  views  his  conduct ;  yet  a  just  judgment,  founded  upon  observation  of  his  brief  ca 
reer,  must  pronounce  it  a  stain  upon  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  destruc 
tion  of  Cherry  Valley  his  course  was  short,  but  bold,  cruel,  and  bloody.  British  officers  m 
respectability  viewed  him  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  when,  in  1781,  he  was  slain  by  tla 
Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  his  body  was  left  to  decay,  while  his  falle 
companions  were  buried  with  respect. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile  movements  ceased  in  Tryon  county,  ac 
were  not  tesumed  until  the  following  spring,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Oaomr 
dagas  by  General  Clinton.  Frequent  messages  had  been  sent  by  the  Oneidas  during  t^ 
winter,  all  reporting  that  Brant  and  his  Tory  colleagues  were  preparing  for  some  decisk. 
blow.  The  Onondagas,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  peaceful  professions,  expressing 
desire  to  remain  neutral,  while  they  were  in  league  and  in  secret  correspondence  with  ^ 
leaders  in  the  hostile  camp  at  Niagara.  Policy,  and  even  the  necessity  born  of  the  law 
self-preservation,  seemed  to  demand  the  infliction  of  summary  and  severe  chastisement  u^ 
the  savages  who  menaced  and  desolated  the  Tryon  county  settlements.  Early  in  the  w- 
ter  General  Schuyler  had  assured  Congress  that,  unless  something  of  the  kind  was  speact 
done,  Schenectady  must  soon  become  the  boundary  of  settlement  in  that  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  intrusted  to  General  Cliotxa 
April  18,  ^^  April  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Va 
1779.  Schaick,  under  the  latter  officer,  against  the  Onondagas.  The  party  consisted  c 
five  hundred  and  fifly-eight  strong  men.  Van  Schaick  was  instructed  to  burn  their  caslJ 
and  villages  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  destroy  all  their  cattle  and  other  efiects,  and  make  & 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  He  was  further  instructed  to  treat  the  Women  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  respect  due  to  chastity.  The  expedition  went  down  Wood  CreeJt 
and  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Oswego  River  to  the  point  on  Onondaga  Lake  where 
Salina  now  is.  A  thick  fog  concealed  their  movements,  and  they  had  approached  to  unthin 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  valley  before  they  were  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  first  village  wbm 
attacked,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  others.  The  people  fled  to  the  forests,  leaving  every  thingT* 
even  their  arms,  behind  them.  Three  villages,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses,  were  destioy* 
ed  ;  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  were  made  prisoners.     A  large  quantity  of 

never  known  to  take  advantage  of  a  conqaered  soldier.  I  have  mentioned  the  challenge  which  Captain 
M^Kean  sent  to  Brant.  After  the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  prisoners  for  Capt»s>^ 
M^Kean,  who,  with  his  family,  had  left  the  settlement.  *'  He  sent  me  a  challenge,"  said  Brant.  *4ctis^ 
to  accept  it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat."  It  was  replied,  "  Captain  M'Kean  would  not  torn  l»^ 
back  upon  an  enemy  when  there  was  any  probability  of  success."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Brant.  "H»  ^ 
a  brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  take  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley ;  but  I  voa^ 
not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  bis  head." 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  relates  that  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child  to  be  slain,  in  bed,  at  Cher^ 
Valley,  when  Brant  interposed,  saying,  ^'  What  1  kill  a  woman  and  child  !  That  child  is  not  an  enemy  5! 
the  king  nor  a  friend  to  Congress.  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispute  W^ 
be  settled."  When,  in  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant  led  a  desolating  army  through  the  S(M»^^ 
and  Mohawk  Valleys,  Brant's  humanity  was  again  displayed.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hunter  an  infsnt  «r^ 
carried  off*.  The  frantic  mother  followed  them  as  far  as  the  fort,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  child.  ^^ 
the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  and  while  Greneral  Van  Rensselaer's  offioere  were  at  bttm^ 
fast,  a  young  Indian  came  bounding  into  the  room,  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  a  letter  from  Capt^^ 
Brant,  addressed  to  "  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army."  The  letter  was  as  follows :  "  Sir — ^I  send  yc^ 
by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  yon  may  know  that,  whatever  others  may  ^^ 
/  do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  wl>' 
are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves."  He  named  the  Butlers  and  othen  of  the  Tory  leaded 
This  incident  was  related  to  Mr.  Stone  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis. 
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pTO^riBioiiB,  consisting  chiefly  of  beans  and  corn,  was  consumed.  The  council-house,  or  cas- 
tle* "was  not  burned,  but  the  swivel  in  it  was  spiked.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
irero  slaughtered  ;  and,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Port  Schuyler,  afler  an  absence  of  only  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  expedition,  cruel  and  of  doubtful  policy,  alarmed  the  neutral  Oneidas.*  They  were 
£adthfal  to  the  Americans,  yet,  having  intermarried  freely  with  the  Onondagas,  their  relations 
had  been  slain  or  impoverished,  and  this  distressed  them.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Fort 
Schuyler  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  pacified,  if  he  did  not  satisfy,  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  people.  But  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  was  fiercely  kindled,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  but  because  of  the  extinguishment  of 
their  council  fire.  Three  hundred  braves  were  immediately  sent  upon  the  war-path,  charged 
■with  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  Guided  by  a  Tory,  they  came  down  fiercely  upon  the 
settlement  at  CobelskiU,'  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning.  The  militia  turned  out  to 
repube  them,  but,  being  led  into  an  ambuscade,  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  They  feught 
desperately,  and  while  the  militia  was  thus  contending,  and  beating  back  the  savages,  the 
people  fled  in  safety  to  Schoharie.  Seven  of  the  militia  took  post  in  a  strong  house,  which 
the  savages  set  fire  to,  and  these  brave  young  men  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  whole 
settlement  was  then  plundered  and  burned.  The  patriots  lost  twenty-two  killed,  and  forty- 
t^ro  who  were  made  prisoners. 

W^hile  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  scalping  parties  appeared  at  the  difierent  points  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  settlements  were  menaced  with  the  fate  of  Cherry 
Valley.     On  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  a  party  fell  upon  the  Canajoharie  settlement, 
took  three  prisoners,  captured  some  horses,  and  drove  the  people  to  Fort  Plain.     On  the 
same  day  another  party  attacked  a  small  settlement  at  Stone  Arabia,*  burned  some    ^p^]  ^g^ 
bouses,  and  killed  several  people.     A  party  of  Senecas  appeared  at  Schoharie  on  the       ^^^' 
tame  day,  drove  the  people  to  the  fort,  plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  away  two  men  pris- 
oners.   These  simultaneous  attacks  were  part  of  a  plan  for  cutting  ofi*  the  settlement  in  de-* 
tail.     The  Indians  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk  were  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  those  on 
the  north  from  Canada,  both,  doubtless,  the  advanced  parties  of  larger  forces.     The  settle- 
ments were  thoroughly  alarmed.     The  Palatine^  Committee  wrote  immediately  to  General 
Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  succor.     That  efficient  officer  afibrded  immediate  aid,  and,  by  the 
timely  check  thus  given  to  the  invaders,  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  prevented  firom  being 
<^ven  into  Schenectady.*     Other  settlements  near  the  Delaware  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ulster  county  were  visited  by  the  Indians  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  in 
Joly  the  battle  of  Minisink  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereafler  re-    jaijao^ 
lited.  1779. 

b  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable  force  into  the  Indian 
country  of  Western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages  and  their  Tory 
*^e8  to  thoroughly  that  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
^Qehanna  might  enjoy  a  season  of  repose.  The  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  then  popu- 
^^^'    They  had  many  villages,  vast  corn-fields,  and  fruitfiil  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 


'  At  the  time  of  this  expedition  there  were  aboot  forty  Oneida  warriors  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  were 
'^^^  ^ith  a  party  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenants  M'Lellan  and  Hardenburgh,  northward  to  attack  the  fort 
^  Osvregatchie.  This  expedition  was  unsuccessful  in  its  ostensible  object,  the  garrison  having  been  ap- 
^"^^^  of  their  approach.  It  is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  so  far  away  that  they  could 
'^  notify  their  kinsmen,  the  Onondagas,  of  the  invasion,  was  the  principal  object  of  this  northern  move- 
^^^^  tad  in  that  it  was  successful.  The  Oneidas  were  really  friendly  to  the  patriots,  but  to  their  credit 
'^  ^as  said  by  General  Clinton  (who  knew  them  well),  in  a  letter  to  General  Sullivan,  "  Their  attachment  to 
'^  taotber  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  of  any  service  when  employed  against  their  fellows.'' 

*  Cobebkill  was  taken  from  Schoharie.     The  little  village  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  former. 

'  Stone  Arabia  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  rear  of  Palatine,  and  thirteen  west  of 
^^iWown. 

^  Pilatine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Canajoharie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 

*  Ctmpbell's  jintuUt  /  Stone's  Brant, 
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forUle  country  WMtwsrd  of  Otaego  Lake. 


It  was  Buppoaed  that  the  most  efiectual 
to  subdue  or  weaken  them  would  be  lo 
their  homes  and  lay  waste  their  Gelds,  a 
driTO  them  further  back  into  the  wildei 
ward  Lake  Erie.  Already  the  Molia\ 
been  thrust  out  of  the  valley  of  their  na: 
tbeir  families  were  upon  the  domains  of 
yugas  and  Senecas,  It  was,  therefore, 
iaed  to  make  a  combined  movement  up* 
of  two  strong  diyisions  of  military,  oi 
Peunsylvauia  and  the  other  from  the  n 
.a  season  when  their  fields  and  orchari 
fully  laden  with  grain  and  fruits.  Ii 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  p< 
the  country  to  Niagara,  and  break  up  i 
'of  vipers  there. 

General  SuIUthd'  was  placed  in  tl 
command,  and  led  in  person  the  diviai 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  W; 
while  General  Clinton'  commanded  th 
that  penetrated  the  country  from  the 
of  the  Canajoharie.  It  was  arranged 
the  two  divisions  at  Tioga. 

Clinton's  troops,  6fleen  hundred 
were  mustered  at  Canajoharie  on  the 
June,  and  on  the  1 7tb  he  commenced  tb 
portatJon  of  bis  bateaux  and  provision! 
the  hilly  country  to  Springfield,  at  the  ^ 
Otsego  Lake,  a  distance  of  more  than 


'  John  Sullivan  was  bom  in  Bervick,  Maine,  od  tbs  17th  or  February,  1740.  His  ramily  emig 
America  from  Ireland  in  1 723.  He  was  a  farmer  in  bis  yontb,  and,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  be 
law,  and  established  himself  in  practice  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  obiMen  a  d«legat 
firsc  Continental  Congresa.  After  retiring  from  that  bod;,  he  and  Joho  Langdon,  the  speaker  of 
vincial  Congreu  of  New  Hampshire,  commaiided  a  >nial]  force  which  seized  Fort  William  and  I 
PortsiaoDth,  and  carried  09"  all  Ihe  cannon.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers  when  t 
tinental  armj  was  Drganized  in  1775,  and  earlj  in  Ihe  following  jear  he  was  made  a  major  genei 
superseded  Arnold  in  the  command  of  the  Ameriosn  army  in  Canada  in  1776.  Wheo  General  G 
came  ill  on  Long  Island,  be  took  command  of  his  division,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  foog 
in  August,  177G.  He  was  exchanged,  and  took  command  of  General  Charles  Lee's  division  in  Net 
after  the  capture  of  that  officsr.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brai 
and  Germantown,  and  in  Che  winter  following  be  took  command  of  the  troops  on  Rhode  Island. 
sieged  Newport  in  August,  177S,  wu  onsuecessful,  and  retreated  from  the  island  after  a  severe  bai 
the  north  end.  He  commanded  the  expedition  agiinsc  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  this  was  the  last  ol 
ilary  career.  Having  oflended  some  of  Ihe  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  believing  himself  ill 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  for  three  je 
17S6,  was  President  of  New  Hampshire.  In  IT89  be  was  appointed  district  judge,  which  <Aee 
until  bis  death,  which  occarrad  Janaary  23d,  179S. 

<  James  Ctintoe  was  born  in  Ulster  conulj,  New  York,  August  9th,  1736.  At  tbeage  of  twent; 
he  was  captain,  under  Bradslreet,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Fronlenao.  In  1763  he  was  intrusted 
command  of  foor  companies  in  Ulster  and  Orange,  raised  for  defense  against  the  inroads  of  the 
He,  with  his  brother  George  (the  Governor  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution),  early  espoused  tb 
cause.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  177S,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Canada.  In  Augiu 
he  was  made  a  bri|Tadier;  and  he  was  in  command,  under  Governor  Clinton,  at  Porta  Hootgon 
Clinton  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  1777.  He  escaped,  and  made  his  way  to 
dence  in  safety.  Conjointly  with  Sullivan,  he  led  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779.  Dii 
remainder  of  Ihe  war  he  was  connected  with  Ihe  Northern  Department,  having  his  quartets  at 
He  retired  lo  his  estate,  near  Newhargh,  Orange  coonty,  New  York,  after  the  Revolution,  where 
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OiF**>'B<>fH*'B*»<l  Newberry.     InfonnatioB  from  Geoenl  Sehayler.     Mr.  Deane.     Damming  of  Otsego  Lalm.     Ita  Effects 

miles.  It  was  an  arduous  duty,  for  his  boats  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  he 
bad  provisions  sufficient  for  three  months.  He  reached  Springfield,  with  all  his  luggage,  on 
tlie  30th.  On  his  way  he  captured  Hare  and  Newberry,  two  notorious  spies,  the  former  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  and  the  latter  the  miscreant  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  tlie  murderer  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  wounded  child  at  Cherry  Valley.  They  were  tried,  and 
luanged  '*  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit* 
ai&ts  of  the  county."' 

Olinton,  with  his  division,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  there  awaited  j^^j  i, 
orders  from  Sullivan.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  Greneral  Schuyler  communica-  ^'^'^• 
ted  to  him  the  important  information  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  In- 
dians had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  re-enforce  the  tribes  against  whom  it  was  destined. 
ThiB  information  General  Schuyler  received  from  a  spy  whom  he  had  sent  into  Canada. 
Tlae  spy  had  also  informed  him  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  one  half  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  On  the  5th,  Mr.  Deane,*  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  arrived  with  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors,  who  came  to  explain  tip  absence 
of  their  tribe,. whom  Clinton,  by  direction  of  Sullivan,  had  solicited  to  join  him.'  xhey  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  sent  by  Schuyler,  and  added  that  a  party  of  Cayugas  and  Tories, 
tluree  hundred  in  number,  were  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  intended  to  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  Clinton's  army  on  its  march  to  Tioga. 

Olinton  remained  at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  Sul- 
,  until  the  first  week  in  August.     His  troops  became  impatient,  yet  he  was  not  idle, 
performed  a  feat  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  and  forecast.     He  discovered  that,  in 
oonseqaence  of  a  long  drought,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  his  boats 
to  pass  down  upon  its  waters.     He  therefore  raised  a  dam  across  it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
by  which  the  waters  would  be  so  accumulated  that,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bed  of 
the  outlet  would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bear  his  boats  upon  the  flood.     The  work  was 
Boon  accomplished,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  the  expedition, 
the  damming  of  the  lake  caused  great  destruction  of  grain  upon  its  borders,  for  its  banks 
▼ere  overflowed,  and  vast  corn-fields  belonging  to  the  Indians  were  deluged  and  destroyed. 
'^e  event  also  greatly  alarmed  the  savages. .   It  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  regarded 
the  sodden  rising  of  the  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  an  evidence  that. the  Great 
^fHTit  was  displeased  with  them.     And  when  Clinton  moved  down,  the  stream  with  his 
l^'Se  flotilla  nifon  its  swollen  flood,  the  Indians  along  its  banks  were  amazed,  and  retreated 
<i^to  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Sullivan  and  Clinton  formed  a  junction  at  Tioga,  on  the  2  2d  of  August,  the  entire 
"*T\ee  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Crenerals  Clinton, 

^^^^mber  2 2d,  1812,  aged  75  years.     He  was  the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  eminent  Governor  of  New 
in  1826-7. 


_  So  said  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler.  The  latter  remarked,  in  reply,  "  In  exeonting 
^^-9^  yon  have  rid  the  state  of  the  greatest  villain  in  it.  .  I  hope  his  abettors  in  the  conntry  will  meet  with 

•  ^ijnilar  exaltation." 

.  ^  James  Deane  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county.  He  was  the  son  of 
J^^^3s  Naw  England  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  sent  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Susqne- 
"■^■Ajuto  learn  their  language,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  missionary  among  them.     He  was  afterward 

*  ^^udent  in  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  with  the 
'^^^^  of  major  in  the  army,  and  during  the  contest  he  was  most  of  the  time  among  the  Oneidas.  At  the 
^^^^e  of  hostilities  the  Oneidas  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  in  Oneida  county, 
^^ich  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  tract  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  removed  in  1786|  and  resided  until 

death  in  1832. 

General  Clinton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  or  any  other  Indians ;  but  such  being 

orders  of  his  superior,  he  engaged  Mr.  Deane  to  negotiate  with  them.     The  Oneidas,  to  a  man,  yolun* 

^^red  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  few  Onondagas  who  still  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  also 

r^^y  to  join  Clinton.     But  on  the  23d  the  Oneidas  received  an  address  at  Fort  Schuyler,  from  General 

^^dimaod,  written  in  the  Iroquois  language ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  menaces  it  contained,  that  ther 

^^denly  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  to  stay  at  home  and  defend  their  own  castles  and  dwellings. 
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Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  The 
movement  of  the  expedition  had  been  so  slow  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  than. 
Near  Conewawah*  (Newtown  in  the  histories  of  the  battle),  a  considerable  Indian  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the  Chemung  River,  they  had  thrown  up  brail> 
works  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  they  had  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

The  Americans  moved  cautiously  up  the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  having  large  flanking  pa^ 
ties  on  either  side,  and  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  ^ard, 
for  they  were  told  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were  hov- 
ering around,  ready  to  strike  when  an  opportunity  should  of- 
fer. On  their  march  they  destroyed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
Augutc  29;  nient,  and  the  next  day  Major  Parr,  of  the  advanced 
1779.  guard,  discovered  the  enemy's  works.  These  were 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Cdnewawah,  and  were  so  covered 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  that  only  the  front  and^one  flank  were 
exposed  U^the  fire  of  the  assailants.  That  flank  rested  upon 
a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
Further  to  the  left  was  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  De- 
tachments of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a 
line  of  communication  ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they 

might  fall  upon  the  assailants,  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence. 
Tories  and  Indians  were  further  protected  by  the  pine-trees  and  shrub  oaks  that  covered  the 
ground.  Hoping  that  the  Americans  might  not  discover  their  concealed  fortification,  they 
had  arranged  it  in  such  a  relative  position  to  the  road  along  which  the  invaders  must  pass, 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  Happily  for  the 
Americans,  their  preparations  were  discovered  in  time. 

General  Hand*  formed  the  light  infantry  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  breast-works, 
and,  while  thus  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  come  up,  was  several  times  attacked  by  small 
parties  of  Indians,  who  sallied  out,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  then  retreated  within  the 
works.  The  hill  upon  the  right  swarmed  with  savages,  and  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  to  sweep 
it  with  his  brigade.  He  immediately  conmienced  the  ascent,  and  the  action  became  warm. 
His  progress  was  bravely  disputed  for  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  slowly  gave  way.  They 
darted  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  yielded  inch  by  inch ;  and  firom  behind  rocks,  and  bushes, 
and  trees  they  galled  the  Americans  terribly  with  a  scattering  fire.  Brant  was  at  the  head 
of  the  savages,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  Captain  McDonald,  one  of 


Ordkk  of  Makcsi.' 


The 


^  Conewawah  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Elmira.  The  name  is  an  Iroqaois  word,  sig- 
nifying a  htad  on  a  pole.  It  was  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  was  surrounded  by  fruitful  orobards  and  broad  fields  of  flowering  corn.  The  place  became  a 
white  settlement,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Newtown  in  1815,  which  was  changed  to  Elmirm 
in  1825.  There  are  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  here  of  the  battU  of  Ckenmng^  as 'the  engagement  that  took 
place  there  is  sometimes  called.  The  spot  where  Sullivan  landed  is  a  few  rods  below  the  ^^  Sullivan  Mill," 
which  stands  upon  the  Conewawah  or  Newtown  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chemung.  The  works 
thrown  up  by  Sullivan,  and  destroyed  when  he  returned  from  the  Genesee  country,  were  a  little  south  of 
the  mill. 

'  Explanation  or  the  Plan. — The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  light  infantry,  one  mile  in  advance. 
a  a,  flanking  corps,  b  6,  the  main  body.  Clinton's  and  Hand's  brigades  were  on  the  right,  and  Poor's  and 
Maxwell's  were  on  the  left,  c,  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  pack  horses.  The  rifle  corps  composed  a  por- 
tion of  the  strong  rear-guard. 

'  General  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  exceedingly  val> 
uable  officer.  His  amiable  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manner  endeared  him  to  his  men,  and  he  maintain- 
ed, throughout  the  war,  the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  After  the  war  be 
was  much  engaged  in  civil  offices  of  trust,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1790.  So  highly  did  Washington  esteem  him,  that  when,  during  Adams's  administration,  he  consented  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  American  army  to  be  raised  to  resist  the  threatened  and  actual  aggressions 
of  France,  he  desired  the  appointment  of  General  Hand  as  adjutant  general. 
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Scotch  refagees  from  Johnstown,  commanded  the  Tories.     It  is  beliered  that  Guy 
Mon.was  also  in  the  battle,  but  this  is  not  certainly  known.     They  fought  skillfully  and 
igeoosly,  and,  but  for  the  artillery  that  was  brought  into  play  as  speedily  as  possible, 
rictory  would  doubtless  have  been  on  their  side.     The  cannonade  produced  a  great  panic 
Eig  the  Indians,  yet  their  leader,  who  was  seen  at  all  points,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the 
.,  kept  them  long  from  retreating.     Poor  at  length  gained  the  sammit  of  the  ridge,  out- 
ced  the  enemy,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.     Srant,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
d  the  loud,  retreating  cry,  Oonahf  Oonahf  and  savages  and  Tories,  in  great  confusion, 
idoned  their  works  and  fled  across  the  river,  pursued  by  the  victors.     Thus  ended  the 
le  of  Chemung.     The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  by  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred, 
iding  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  Rangers.     The  Americans  numbered  between 
and  five  thousand,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  not  brought  into  action  at  all. 
sidering  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  battle,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  was 
inconsiderable.     Only  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded, 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.     In  their  flight  eight  Indians  were  slain  and  scalped 
beir  pursuers.     Ay,  scalped/  for  the  Americans  had  been  apt  scholars  in  learning  the  In- 
art  of  war  that  had  been  so  terribly  taught  them  in  Tryon  county  for  three  years, 
ullivan's  army  rested  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
ard  toward  Catharinestown,  an  Indian  settlement  northwest  from.  Conewawah,  and 
It  three  miles  from  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.     The  march  was  difficult  and  dangerous, 
route  lay  through  narrow  defiles  and  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  a  stream  so  sinuous 
they  had  to  ford  it  several  times,  the  water  often  waist  high.     At  night  they 
uacked  in  a  dark  and  tangled  cedar  swamp,  without  blankets  or  food,  and  in      ° 
inual  fear  of  an  enemy  in  ambush.^     The  whole  army  reached  Catharinestown  in  safe- 
tnd  encamped  before  it  on  the  2d  of  September.     The  people  fled,  and  the  next  day  the 
ige  and  surrounding  corn-fields  and  orchards  wero  destroyed. 

!^he  flying  campaign,  charged  with  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  <*  The  Indians 
1  see,"  said  Sullivan,  "  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing 
»  contributes  to  their  support,"  and  cruelly  was  that  menace  executed.  The  Indians 
before  him  like  firightened  deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  through- 
their  pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee.  Village  after  village  was 
waste,  and  fields  and  orohards  were  desolated.  Kendaia  was  swept  from  •Septembers, 
tence  ;*  other  and  smaller  villages  were  annihilated  ;  and  on  the  7  th  of  Sep-  ^^^• 

her  the  conquerors  sat  down  before  Kanadaseagea,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  near  the 
d  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  Sixty  well-built  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  or- 
ids  of  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  became  a  prey  to  the  army.  Not  a  roof  was  left  to 
ter  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  on  their  return — ^not  a  fruit-tree  to  shade  them  or  to  give 
3  sustenance — not  an  ear  of  com  of  all  the  abundance  that  lay  before  the  invaders  when 
f  approached,  was  saved  firom  the  devouring  flames. 

^hile  the  chief  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  work,  detachments  went  out  and 
'Qght  equal  devastation  elsewhere.  Four  hundred  men  went  down  the  west  side  of  the 
)  and  destroyed  Gotheseunquean,  or  Gaghsiungua,  and  the  plantations  around  it,  and  an- 
sr  party,  under  Colonel  Harper,  marohed  to  Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  and  utterly  de- 
yed  it  and  its  fields  of  grain. 

Taking  breath  at  Kanadaseagea,  the  invaders  marched  on  to  Kanandaigua,  at  the  head 
ke  Uttle  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival  the  <*  twenty-    «^     .      ^ 
)e  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and,  in  general,  large,"*  with  the  ex- 
nve  fields  of  corn  and  beans,  and  orohards  of  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  were  destroyed. 

The  enemy  might  have  raUied  upon  the  bills  along  this  perilous  route,  and  greatly  thinned,  if  not  quite 
rojed  or  captured,  the  invading  army.     But,  as  Brant  afterward  said,  they  did  not  believe  that  Sullivan 
lid  commence  a  march  so  soon  over  so  bad  a  route ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  terrified  by  the  cannons, 
diabeartened  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  induced  to  attempt  another. 
See  General  Sullivan's  official  account  of  this  expedition. 
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Honeoye,  or  Anyeaya,  a  village  lying  in  the  path  of  the  inyading  army  in  its  march  towaid 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  was  next  swept  away,  and  SuUiyan  prepared  to  desolate  the  broad 
valley  in  whose  hosom  nestled  the  great  capital  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Indian  settlements. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  invading  army,  and  the  villages  of  ^ 
Indians  were  destroy^  without  an  eflbrt  being  made  to  defend  them.  •  The  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  now  menaced.  A  council  of 
the  villages  of  the  plain  was  held,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  and  strike  another  blow  in  de* 
fense  of  their  homes.  Their  women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  deep  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle  upon  a  plain  between  Honeyoe  and  the  head  of 
Connissius  Lake,  now  known  as  Henderson's  Flats.  There  they  waited  in  ambush  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan's  army,  and  rose  upon  the  advanced  guard  with  the  desperation  of  wound- 
ed panthers.  The  battle  was  short,  the  savages  were  routed,  and  all  that  they  had  gained 
was  the  capture  of  two  Oneida  chiefs.' 

On  the  1 2th,  Kanaghsaws  and  its  plantations  were  laid  in  ashes.  Here  the  progress  of 
the  army  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  in 
order  to  pass  over  with  the  baggage  and  stores.  Before  them  lay  the  village  of  Little 
Beard's  Town,  and,  while  the  army  was  delayed  in  constructing  a  bridge,  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
of  the  rifle  corps,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men,  went  to  reconnoiter  the  town.  He 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  two  Indians,  whom  he  killed  and  scalped.  Returning,  his  route 
lay  near  the  party  who  had  captured  the  two  Oneidas.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  wai 
killed,  the  other  was  spared  for  torture.  He  broke  loose  from  his  captors,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Sullivan's  camp.  Many  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  and  these  were  joined  by 
Brant  and  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  cut  ofi*  Boyd  on  his  retnm. 
September  13,    '^^®  pursuing  Indians  came  upon  Boyd  and  his  party.     Surrounded  by  over- 

1779.  whelming  numbers,  he  saw  no  way  to  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way  through 

the  fierce  circle.  Three  times  he  made  the  attempt ;  almost  all  his  tnen  were  killed,  and 
himself  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Little 
Beard's  Town.*  Brant  treated  them  humanely,  but,  having  business  elsewhere,  the  chief 
lefl  them  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  with  his  Rangers,  was  there.  The 
unfeeling  Tory  handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  By  them  Boyd  was 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  then  beheaded.  Parker  was  beheaded  without  being 
tortured.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Timothy  Murphy,  the  slayer  of  Fraser  at  Be- 
xnis's  Heights.  The  Americans  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims  at  Little  Beard's  Town, 
and  buried  them  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Beard's  Creek,  under  a  clump  of  wild  plum-trees 
on  the  road  now  running  from  Moscow  to  Genesee. 

The  Tories  and  Indians  now  held  another  council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  further  at- 
tempts to  oppose  such  an  army  as  Sullivan's  was  futile.  They  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
their  beautiful  country ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  hurried  ofi*  toward  Niagara, 

^  One  of  these  was  General  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had  rendered  the  Americans  very  important  services. 
He  had  an  elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  here  they  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion at  the  Oneida  CasUe.  Fierce  was  the  anger  of  the  elder  chief  when  he  recognized  his  brother  in  the 
prisoner.  Approaching  him  with  violent  gestures,  he  said,  "^roMer/  you  have  merited  death!  The 
hatchet  or  the  war-club  shair finish  your  career!"  He  then  reproached  him  for  aiding  the  rebellion,  for 
driving  the  Indians  from  their  fields,  and  for  butchering  their  children.  "No  crime  can  be  greater,"  he 
said.  **  But  though  you  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  brother  1  Who  will  strike ?^^  Instantly  a  hatchet  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Little  Beard,  the 
sachem  of  a  village  near  by,*  and  the  next  moment  the  young  Oneida  was  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  brother. 
•<— See  Campbell's  jinncUs, 

'  Han  Yerry,  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  with  Lieutenant  Boyd,  serving  him  as  guide.  He  fought  with  sig- 
nal couraf^e.  The  Indians  knew  him,  and,  several  springing  upon  him,  be  was  literally  hacked  in  pieces  by 
their  hatchets.  Han  Yerry  lived  at  Oriskany  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there,  and  joined  the  Americans. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  did  great  execution.  For  this  the  Indians  defeated  in  that  battle  entertained 
toward  him  feelings  of  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

- ■  ■  ^  11   ■■  f  —      I      -  ma     i»^  Mil  .  ■■■■■■■!       I  J     I       M      I  m^  i  ■    ■  i  ,_,  ^,  ^^^^^  ■  ■      ■!■ ^ : ■  ■     ■■       ^    ■  ■        ii^  ■  i         m-^h^ 

*  Little  Beftrd's  Town,  now  Leiceatsr,  in  Livingeton  county. 
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while  the  warriors  hovered  arouod  the  conquering  army,  to  watch  its  movements  and  strike 
a  blow  if  opportunity  should  occur. 

Sullivan  proceeded  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  Gathtsegwarohare  and  Little  Beard's  Town 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  14th  he  crossed  the  river,  and  the  army  encamped  September, 
around  Genesee,  the  Indian  capitaL  Here  every  thing  indicated  the  presence  of  ^^^■ 
civilization*  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene.  The  rich  intervale^  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many  generations,^  and  the  farms,  and  orchards,  and 
gardens  bespoke  a  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community.  But  a  terrible  .doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The  Genesee  Castle  was 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes.  <'  The  town''  [Genesee],  said  Sullivan,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Washington,  "  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and 
very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  extending  a 
number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived."  Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  could  not  stay 
the  destroyer's  hand ;  and  over  the  whole  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  the  troops 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns  were  burned ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were  destroyed  ;  a  vast  number 
of  the  finest  firuit-trees,'  the  product  of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  hundreds  of 
gardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables  were  desolated  ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the 
forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their 
graves  trampled  upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  .cultivation,  to  a  level 
with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  cast  back  a  century  within  the 
space  of  a  fortnight.'  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difiScult  to 
perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such 
necessity  seemed  to  exist  we  should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind 
of  Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment,  but  did 
not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the  fires  of  deep 
hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  received  from  the  savages  the  name  of 
An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  signifies  a  taker  of  towns,  or  Town  Destroter.* 

*  The  race  of  Indians  that  then  inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  They  asserted,  according  to  Mary  Jemison,  that  another  race,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  had  cultivated  the  land  long  before  their  ancestors  came  into  the  valley ;  and  she  saw  the  dis- 
entombment  of  skeletons  much  larger  than  those  of  the  race  she  was  among. 

*  Many  of  the  orchards  were  uncommonly  large.  One  that  vras  destroyed  by  the  axe  contained  fifteen 
hundred  trees. 

*  Stone  says  (Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  25),  ^''  It  is  apprehended  that  few  of  the  present  generation  are  thoroughly 
nware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide  and  beautiful  country  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas, 
had  made  in  the  march  of  civilization.  They  had  several  towns  and  many  large  villager,  laid  out  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having  chimneys, 
and  painted.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields ;  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pear  and  the  more  luscious  peach.^' 

^  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Corn  Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus  addressed 
the  President :  **  Father — The  voice  of  the  Seneoa  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  counselor,  in  whose 
heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears, 
nod,  therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  which 
to  us  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  Tk€  Town 
Destroyer  ;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our 
children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  counselors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be 
afraid  |  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more." 

Com  Planter  was  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  upon  temperance  in  this  country.  While  speaking  upon 
this  subject  in  1822^  he  said,  "The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  next  the  flying  animals,  and  formed 
all  things  good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying  animals,  he 
came  down  to  earth  and  there  stood.     Then  he  made  difierent  kinds  of  trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and 
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From  causes  not  clearly  understood,  Sullivan  did  not  extend  his  yictorious  march  to  Ni- 
agara, the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  the  breaking  up  of  which  would  ktVe 
been  far  more  efficient  in  bringing  repose  to  the  white  settlements  than  the  achierementi 
just  accomplished  ;  but,  having  desolated  the  Genesee  Valley,  he  crossed  the  river  and  n- 
September  2Q,  traced  his  stcps.  When  the  army  recrossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  Colond 
1779-  Zebulon  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 

to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastem  sbre. 
Lieutenant  Dearborn  was  dispatched  upon  similar  service  along  its  western  shore ;  and  both 
corps,  having  accomplished  their  mission,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  Chemong.' 
p  m  er  .  g^^^^^  j^^^  burncd  three  towns  and  the  capital  of  the  Cayugas,  and  Dearbon 
had  destroyed  six  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  fruit-trees.  The  army  reaohed 
Tioga,  its  starting-place,  on  the  3d  of  October,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  left  in 
charge  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Destroying  that  stockade,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the 
4th  for  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  former  camp- 
ground near  Wilkesbarre.  The  next  day  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  lefi  for  Easton,  od 
the  Delaware,  at  which  place  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  before  which 
we  would  gladly  draw  the  vail  of  forgetfulness. 

Although  beaten  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  beautiful  country  laid  waste,  the  In- 
dians were  not  conquered,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Brant  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  again  upon  the  war-path.     During  the  winter  the  threat  of  Sir ' 
Frederic  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas  was  executed.     Their  castle,  church,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settlements  for  pR>- 
tection.     They  collected  together  near  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  after  the 
war.*     These,  too,  were  particular  objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the  hostile  savages.    Tbey 
regarded  the  Oneidas  as  double  traitors,  and  determined  to  punish  them  accordingly,  shool^ 
an  opportunity  offer  to  do  so. 

In  April,  in  connection  with  a  band  of  Tories,  the  savages  destroyed  Harpersfield,  ax^ 
then  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Upper  Schoharie  Fort.     On  their  way  they  captnn^^ 
Captain  Alexander  Harper  and  a  small  company  who  were  with  him,  engaged  in  maidsB^ 
maple  sugar.     Three  of  the  yeomanry  were  killed,  and  ten  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  ^^^' 
agara.     With  difficulty  Brant  kept  his  Indians  from  murdering  them  by  the  way. 
Niagara  Harper  met  with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Cherry  Valley,  vl 
family,  with  that  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  1778.     She  had 
ried  a  British  officer  named  Powell,  and  through  his  exertions  Captain  Harper  and  his 
Bociates  were  kindly  treated  at  Niagara.     But  they  were  doomed  to  a  long  absence  fitna 
home,  for  they  were  not  released  until  the  peace  in  1783  opened  all  the  prison  doors.* 

The  borders  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  along  the  western  frontiers  of 

people  of  every  kind.     He  made  the  spring  and  other  Reasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  jAiBtam^0 

These  he  did  make.     But  »tUU  to  make  whisky  to  give  to  the  Indians  he  did  not  make T: 

Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  stop  drinking,  and  he  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  should  qi 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks." 

*  LieutenantKsolonel  Hubley,  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  has  left  an  interesting  accooDt  of 
expedition  in  his  Journal.     He  says  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  army  held  a  celebration  in 
roony  of  their  pleasure  "  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  American  alliaoc:^^ 
and  the  generous  proceedings  of  Congress  in  augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men." 
eral  Sullivan  ordered  five  of  his  fattest  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered,  one  for  the  officers  of  each  brigade, 
the  evening,  after  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the  whole  army  performed  a  feu  de  joie.     Thii 
appropriate  toasts  were  drunk.     The  last  was  as  follows :  *^  May  the  enemies  of  America  be  mi 
phosed  into  pack  horses,  and  sent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians." 

*  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  now  occupies  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 
'  Among  the  Tory  captors  of  Harper  and  his  associates  was  a  brute  named  Beoraft,  who  boasted  of  1 

ing  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Vrooman  family  in  Schoharie.     He  had  the  audacity  to  return  to  Sck^^ 
harie  after  the  war.     The  returned  prisoners,  who  had  heard  his  boast,  and  others,  informed  of  his  pr^'^ 
ence,  caught  him,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  tying  him  to  a  tree,  gave  him  a  severe  oastigation  with  hk^^' 
ory  whips.     They  enumerated  his  several  crimes,  and  then  gave  him  a  goodly  number  of  stripes  for  eai?^' 
On  releasing  him,  they  charged  him  never  to  come  to  the  county  again.     Of  course  he  did  not. 
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resent  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  sufieied  from  scalping  parties  during  the  spring  and 
immer  of  1780.  We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  and  mills  at 
ittle  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk ;  also  the  devastation  of  the  Canajoharie  settlements  and  the 
unlet  at  Fort  Plain,  which  occurred  in  August  of  that  year.  The  irruption  of  Sir  John 
>hnflon  into  the  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnstown  will  be  considered  when  writing 
'  my  visit  to  Johnson  Hall. 

During  the  autumn  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned  against  the  Mohawk  and 
^  Schoharie  setUements.  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the  wxrags  and 
dsery  inflicted  by  Sullivan.  The  leaders  were  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  famous 
ftlf-breed  Seneca  warrior.  Com  Planter.*  The  Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point,  and, 
loending  the  Susquehanna,  formed  a  junction  at  UnadiUa  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his 
}rce8,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  his  Greens,  one  company  of  German  Yagers, 
wo  hundred  of  Butler's  Hangers,  one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
Ukd  a  number  of  Mohawks.  They  came  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego,  bringing  with 
hem  two  small  mortars,  a  brass  three  pounder,  and  a  piece  called  a  grasshopper. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  invaders  was,  to  proceed .  along  the  Charlotte  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  its  source,  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Schoharie, 
iweep  all  the  settlements  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  and  then  dev- 
istate  that  beautiful  valley  down  to  Schenectady.  They  began  their  march  at 
lightfall,  and  before  morning  they  had  passed  Uie  Upper  Fort  unobserved,  and 
wen  applying  the  torch  to  dwellings  near  the  Middle  Fort  (Middleburgh).  At  daylight  sig- 
lai  guns  at  the  Upper  Fort  announced  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  there,  but  it  was  too  late 
»  save  the  property,  already  in  flames.  The  proceeds  of  a  bountiful  harvest  were  in  the 
ams,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  were  abundant. 

Major  Woolsey,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  poltroon,'  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
'  tke  Middle  Fort,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  against  the  foe,  under  Lieutenant  Spencer, 
ho  ^gg  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man.  That  post  was  now  form- 
^y  invested  by  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Johnson  sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  to  surrender, 
he  bearer  was  fired  upon  by  Murphy,  the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  but  was  unhurt ; 
^d,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  Johnson  commenced  a  siege.  The  feeble  garrison  had  but 
^e  ammunition,  while  the  enemy,  though  well  supplied,  did  very  little  execution  with  his 
i^n.  The  siege  was  a  singular,  and  even  ridiculous,  military  display.  While  a  party  of 
^  besiegers  were  awkwardly  trying  to  cast  bomb-shells  into  the  apology  for  a  fort,  the  rest 
*re  valiantly  attacking  deserted  houses  and  stacks  of  grain.  Failing  to  make  any  impres- 
^^»  Sir  John  sent  another  flag  toward  noon.  Murphy  again  fired  upon  the  bearer,  and 
*ixi  missed  his  mark.  Woolsey  had  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Murphy  plainly  told  his 
mxioanding  ofiScer  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  meant  to  surrender  the  fort ;  and  excused 
*  l>reach  of  the  rules  of  war  in  firing  upon  a  flag  by  the  plea  that  the  enemy,  in  all  his 
■^duct,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  military  courtesy. 

1%e  siege  continued,  and  again  a  flag  was  sent,  and  was  fired  upon  .a  third  time  by  Mur- 
^y-  The  oflicers  and  regulars  in  the  fort  had  menaced  him  with  death  if  he  should  again 
^<  violate  the  rules  of  war.  But  the  militia,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  ral- 
^  around  him,  and  Woolsey  and  his  men  were  set  at  defiance.  At  length  Johnson,  sus- 
^ting  the  garrison  to  be 'much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  or^fearing  re-enforcements  might 
^ve  firom  Albany,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  down  the  valley,  destroying 

^  Corn  I^anter  now  first  became  oonspioaous.  According  to  Stone,  this  chief,  and  the  afterward  more 
^looQs  Red  Jacket,  were  among  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Chemang.  They  became  rivals,  and  Red 
'^et  finally  supplanted  Com  Planter.  Brant  always  despised  Red  Jacket,  for  he  declared  him  to  have 
^^ted  the  part  of  a  coward  during  Sullivan's  expedition,  in  trying  to  get  the  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  upon 
^  most  ignominious  terms. 

'  Campbell,  in  his  AnnaU^  says,  "  Woolsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
Concealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  house,  and,  when  driven  out  by  the  ridionle 
ef  hit  new  associates,  he  crawled  around  the  intrenohments  on  his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  braves 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  majnr.'^ 
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with  fire  every  thing  comhustible  in  hit  way.  He  attacked  the  Lower  Fort,  but,  being  re- 
pulsed by  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  from  the  garrison  in  the  church,  he  ooo* 
tinued  his  march  down  the  river  to  Fort  Hunter/  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  Not 
a  house,  barn,  or  grain-stack,  known  to  belong  to  a  Whig,  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  M'ere  destroyed  by  the  invaders  in  that 
one  day's  march.  The  houses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories  were  spared,  but  the  exas* 
perated  Whigs  set  them  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  all  shared  a  commiHi 
fate.  Only  two  persons  in  the  besieged  fi>rt  were  killed,  but  about  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered  during  the  day.  The  Vroomans,  a  numerous  family  in  Schoharie, 
sufiered  much,  many  of  them  being  among  the  slain. 

October  ^^^  John  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the  17th,  and  destroyed  every  thing  be* 
178a  longing  to  the  Whigs  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  18th  he  began  a  devastating 
march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Caughnawaga  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Plain,  was  destroyed.*  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  Sir 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  near  **  The  Nose,"  and  the  following  morning  he  crossed  the 
^  Mohawk  at  Keder's  Rifts,'  sending  a  detachment  of  fifly  men  to  attack  a  small  stockade  caUed 
Fort  Fans,  in  Stone  Arabia,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  main  body  kept  in  mo* 
tion  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  along  the  wide  line  of  its  march. 
As  soon  as  the  irruption  of  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  settlement  was  made  known  at 
Albany,  Governor  George  Clinton,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  Vac  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  militia,  march^  to  the  succor  of  the  people  in 
Tryon  county.  They  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  1 8th,  while  it  was  yet  in  flames ; 
and,  ascertaining  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day,  Van  Rensselaer  dispatch- 
ed orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  then  stationed  there,  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Brown 
promptly  obeyed,  and  near  a  ruined  military  work,  called  Fort  Keyser,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders. A  sharp  action  ensued,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  ^lown 
the  gallant  little  band  of  Brown,  who,  with  fi>rty  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain.*  The  remain- 
der of  his  troops  found  safety  in  flight. 

^  Fort  Hanter  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie  Creek  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It 
inclosed  an  edifice  called  Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  to  which  a  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  was  attached.  The 
old  fort  was  torn  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  afterward  partially  restored  and 
often  garrisoned.  The  chapel  was  demolished  in  1820,  to  make  room  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The  parsonage 
is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Florida,  half  a  mile  below  the  Schoharie,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  canaL 

'  Among  the  many  sufferers  at  this  time  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  from  whom  the  present  village  of 
Fonda,  near  old  Caughnawaga,  derives  its  name.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time,  attending  a  meet> 
ing  of  the  state  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  then  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county. 
His  mansion  was  at  a  place  called  "  The  Nose,''  in  the  town  of  Palatine.  His  wife  escaped  under  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  on  foot  made  her  way  to  Schenectady.  The  house  vras  burned,  together  with  property 
valued  at  $60,000. — jintiquarian  Researchet,  by  GUet  F.  Yaitt^  E$q, 

'  RiPts  are  short,  shallow  rapids,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  in  the  Mohawk  River  makes  naviga- 
tion of  that  stream,  even  with  bateaux,  quite  difficult. 

^  Colonel  Brown  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  former  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment, as  the  reader  has  already  noticed.  He  was  bom  in  Sandersfield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, October  19th,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  studied  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  (a 
cousin  of  the  traitor),  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  commenced  practice  at  Caughnawaga,  New  York, 
and  was  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  soon  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  active  in 
the  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  by  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  to  go  to  Canada 
to  excite  rebellion,  in  which  perilous  duty  he  had  many  adventures.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775, 
but  before  the  meeting  of  that  body  he  had  joined  the  expedition  under  Allen  and  Arnold  against  Ticoo- 
deroga.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  planned  the  attack 
on  Montreal,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Qnebeo 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  year  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
1777  he  conducted  the  expedition  that  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  in  its  vicinity,  released  one 
hundred  American  prisoners  at  Lake  George,  and  captured  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores 
belongmg  to  the  enemy.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  Arnold. 
Three  years  before  the  latter  became  a  traitor.  Brown  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  he  denounced  htm  as 
«n  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  charged  him  with  "selling  many  a  life  for  gain,*'  and  predicted  that 
be  would  prove  a  traitor,  in  the  remarkable  words  with  which  the  hand-bill  closed :  "ikfoiwy  it  ihu  man^i 
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Sir  John  now  dispersed  bis  forces  in  small  bands  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
each  direction,  to  pillage  the  county.     He  desolated  Stone  Arabia,  and,  proceeding  to  a  place 
called  Klock's  Field,  halted  to  rest.     General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
in  close  pursuit.     He  had  been  joined  by  Captain  M'Kean,  with  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta,  whom 
Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.^     His  whole  force  waa  now  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
Van  Rensselaer's  pursuit  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Johnson  was  ravaging 
the  country  on  the  north  side.     Johnson  took  care  to  guard  the  ford  while  his  halting  army 
was  resting,  and  the  pursuers  were  there  kept  at  bay.     The  tardy  movements  of  Van  Reus* 
selaer,  who,  instead  of  pushing  across  to  attack  the  wearied  troops  of  the  invader,  rode  off 
to  Fort  Plain  to  dine  with  Governor  Clinton,  were  justly  censored  ;  and  the  Oneida  chief. 
oven  denounced  him  as  a  Tory.     This  accusation,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, quickened  his  movements,  and  toward  evening  his  forces  crossed  the  river  and  were  ar«. 
nyed  for  battle.     The  whites  of  the  enemy  were  upon  a  small  plain  partially  guarded  by 
abend  in  the  river,  while  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  occupied,  in  secret,  a  thicket  of  shrub 
oaks  in  the  vicinity.     The  van  of  the  attack  was  led  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  a  colonel.     Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  lefl  was  led  by 
Colonel  Cuyler,  of  Albany.     Captain  M'Kean  and  the  Oneidas  were  near  the  right.     John- 
ion's  right  was  composed  of  regular  troops  ;  the  center,  of  his  Greens ;  and  his  left  was  the 
[Indian  ambuscade.     When  the  patriots  approached.  Brant  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  in  a 
bw  moments  a  general  battle  ensued.     The  charge  of  the  Americans  was  so  impetuous  that 
he  enemy  soon  gave  way  and  fled.     Brant  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  escaped.     Van 
t^nflfielaer's  troops  wished  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  it  was  then  twilight,  and  he  would  not 
How  it.     They  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  encamp  for  the  night,  a  movement  which 

aiiaed  much  dissatisfaction.' 

• 

^ody  and  to  get  enough  of  it  ke  toould  tacrifice  hit  comUry  /''  This  vras  published  at  Albany  in  the  winter 
i  mS—l,  while  Arnold  was  qaartered  there.  Arnold  was  greatly  excited  when  told  of  it,  called  Brown 
scoandrel,  and  declared  that  he  would  kick  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  might  meet.  This 
eclaration  was  communicated  to  Brown.  The  next  day,  Brown,  by  invitation,  went  to  a  dinner  where  he 
roald  meet  Arnold.  The  latter  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  the  former  entered  the  door, 
nd  be  and  Brown  thus  met  each  other  face  to  face.  Brown  walked  boldly  up  to  Arnold,  and,  looking  him 
temly  in  the  lace,  said,  "  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  said  you  would  kick  me.  I  now  present  myself 
3  i^ive  you  an  opportunity  to  put  your  threat  into  execution."  Arnold  made  no  reply.  Brown  then  said, 
*  Sir,  yoa  are  a  dirty  scoundrel."  Arnold  was  still  silent,  and  Brown  left  the  room,  after  apologizing  to 
he  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion.* 

Colonel  Brown,  after  he  left  the  army,  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service.  In  the 
all  of  1780,  with  many  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  he  marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  act  as  circumstances 
night  require.  He  was  slain  at  Stone  Arabia  on  his  birth-day  (October  19th,  1780),  aged  35  years.  On 
LIS  igray  to  the  Mohawk  country,  he  called  upon  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers  in 
his  ooantry,  then  established  near  Albany.  He  assured  her,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  on  his  return  he 
lioald  join  her  society.  A  fortnight  after  his  death  two  members  of  the  society  waited  upon  his  widow, 
old  her  that  her  husband,  in  spirit,  had  joined  ^*  Mother  Ann,''  and  that  he  had  given  express  orders  for 
feer  to  become  a  member.  She  was  nq^  to  be  duped,  and  bade  them  begone.  On  the  anniversary  of  Col- 
»nel  Brown's  death  (as  well  as  of  bis  birth),  in  1836,  a  monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  the 
mte  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  in  the  town  of  Pala- 
ine.     Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Colonel  John  Brown, 

who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1780, 

at  Palatine,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

.Xf  36. 

'  He  was  a  representative  of  three  nations,  for  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  French,  Indian,  and  negro. 

*  While  some  of  M*Kean's  volunteers  were  strolling  about,  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  cross,  they 
isame  upon  a  small  block-house,  where  nine  of  the  enemy  were  in  custody,  having  surrendered  during  the 
night.  On  one  of  them  being  asked  how  he  came  there,  his  answer  was  a  sharp  commentary  upon  the 
criminal  inaction  of  Genera]  Van  Rensselaer.  *^  Last  night,  after  the  battle,"  he  said,  *^  we  crossed  the 
river ;  it  was  dark ;  we  heard  the  word  *  lay  down  your  arms ;'  some  of  us  did  so.     We  were  taken,  nine 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  U.,  117. 
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Louis  and  M*Kean  did  not  etrictly  obey  orders,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  started 
off  with  their  forces  in  pursuit.  Johnson,  with  the  Indians  and  Yagers,  fled  toward  Onon- 
daga Lake,  where  they  had  left  their  boats  concealed.  His  Greens  and  the  Rangers  fol- 
lowed. Van  Rensselaer  and  his  whole  force  pursued  them  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  at  the 
German  Flats,  and  there  lC*Kean  and  Louis  were  ordered  to  press  on  in  advance  after  the 
fugitives.  They  struck  the  trail  of  Johnson  the  next  morning,  and  soon  afterward  came 
upon  his  deserted  camp  while  the  fires  were  yet  burning.  Van  Rensselaer  had  promised  to 
push  forward  to  their  support ;  but,  having  little  confidence  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  Louis  refused  to  advance  any  further  until  assured  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  was  near.  The  advanced  party  halted,  and  were  soon  informed  by 
a  messenger  that  Va6  Rensselaer  had  actually  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  was  then  on  his 
return  march !  It  was  a  shameful  neglect  of  advantage,  for,  with  proper  skill  and  action, 
Johnson  might  have  been  captured  at  the  Nose,^  before  Stone  Arabia  was  desolated,  or  else 
overtaken  and  secured  in  his  flight. 

When  Van  Rensselaer  heard  of  the  concealment  of  Johnson's  boats  on  the  Onondaga,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Schuyler,  ordering 
him  to  go  with  a  strong  detachment  and  destroy  them.  Vrooman  instantly  obeyed.  One 
of  his  men  feigned  sickness  at  Oneida,  and  was  left  behind.  He  was  there  when  Johnson 
arrived,  and  informed  him  of  Vrooman*s  expedition.  Brant  and  a  body  of  Indians  hastened 
forward,  came  upon  Vrooman  and  his  party  while  at  dinner,  and  captured  the  whole  of  them 
without  firing  a  gun.  Johnson  had  no  further  impediments  in  his  way,  and  easily  escaped 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego,  taking  with  him  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  party  prisoners, 
but  leaving  behind  him  a  great  nimiber  of  his  own  men.*  Tryon  county  enjoyed  compara- 
tive repose  through  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter. 

In  January;  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  slender  barrier  of  the  Oneida  nation  had  been  broken  the  previous  year  by 
driving  that  people  upon  the  white  settlements,  and  the  warriors  from  Niagara  had  an  un* 
impeded  way  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  were  separated  into  small  parties,  and  cut  off 
load  after  load  of  supplies  on  their  way  to  Forts  Plain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler.  During  the 
month  of  March  two  detachments  of  soldiers  near  Fort  Schuyler  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  provisions  they  were  guarding  were  captured.  All  the  information  that  could  be  got 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  make  another  invasion  of  the  valley,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment at  Schenectady,  to  destroy  the  Oneidas  who  had  found  shelter  there. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  warned  the  people  that, 
if  supplies  were  not  speedily  obtained,  those  posts  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  county 
would  thus  be  left  open  to  the  savages.  The  distress  at  Fort  Schuyler  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  flood  early  in  May,  which  overflowed  the  works  and  destroyed  considerable  provisions. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  council  of  oflicers,  that  the  strength  of 
icay  12,  ^^^  garrison  was  totally  inadequate  to  make  proper  repairs.  A  few  da3rB  aflerward 
1781.  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  completed  by  fire,* the  work,  it  was  supposed,  of  an 
incendiary.  The  post  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain. 

of  us,  and  marched  into  this  little  fort  by  seven  militia  men.  We  formed  the  rear  of  three  hundred  of  John- 
son's Greens,  who  were  running  promiscuously  through  and  over  one  another.  I  thought  General  Van 
Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  us.  Why  did  you  not  take  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John  ran 
off  with  the  Indians  and  left  us  ?  We  wanted  to  surrender."  The  man  was  a  Tory  of  the  valley. — Set 
Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  123. 

^  The  NoUj  or  Anthony's  Note,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  bluff  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Mohawk,  in 
the  town  of  Palatine,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  its  form  is  something  like  that  of  the 
human  nose.  Here  a  ridge  evidently  once  crossed  the  valley  and  kept  the  waters  in  check  above,  for  the 
effects  of  the  action  of  running  streams  and  eddies  are  very  prominent  in  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  plain  below  are  bowlders  and  large  gravel  stones,  which  diminish  to  sand  at  the  lower  end. 

'  Campbell's  AnnaU. 
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omy  Proapect  in  the  Mohawk  Country.         Patriotitm  of  Colonel  WUlett         Hii  Command  of  the  Tiyon  County  MUitia. 


At  this  period  every  thing  combined  to  cast  gloom  over  the  Mohawk  country.  Vermont, 
we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  had  assumed  an  equivocal  position,  amounting  al- 
»t,  in  appearance,  to  a  treasonable  rebellion  against  Congress.  General  Haldimand,  with 
large  regular  force,  was  menacing  the  northern  country  from  his  post  upon  -Lake  Cham- 
lin  ;  the  Johnsons,  Butlers,  and  Brant  were  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  invasion  of  Tryon 
inty  and  the  settlements  near  the  Delaware ;  the  forts  that  served  for  a  defense  for  the 
ople  were  weak  firom  lack  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men  ;  the  principal  one,  the  key 
the  Mohawk  VaUey  from  the  west,  was  destroyed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
ntent  and  despondency  was  rife  in  that  quarter,  induced  by  the  inefficiency  of  Congress  in 
mishing  supplies,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  patriot  cause.  General  Schuyler 
d  others  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if  another  invading  army  should  come  upon  the 
elements  during  the  existing  state  of  things,  large  numbers  of  the  people  would  join  the 
fdl  standard.  The  undisciplined  militia,  necessarily  engaged  in  farm  labor,  and  of\en  in- 
bordinate,  were  a  weak  reliance,  and  nothing  but  an  efficient  military  force,  either  of  paid 
ries  or  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  could  give  (fonfidence  and  real  protection. 
The  expectation  of  such  aid  was  but  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
-  Washington  and  the  French  commander  (De  Rochambeau)  were  concocting  plans  far 
7ie  important  than  the  defense  of  a  single  frontier  section  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  colonies, 
overaor  Clinton  was  greatly  pained  and  embarrassed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  in  his  depart- 
»iit.  In  this  dilemma,  his  thoughts  turned  to  Colonel  Willett,  who  had  just  been  appoint- 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five  New  York 
^ments.  His  name  was  a  « tower  of  strength"  among  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
d  Clinton  implored  him  to  take  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  state  troops  that 
ght  be  raised  for  the  summer  campaigns.  He  consented,  left  the  main  army,  and  estab- 
^ed  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer^  (Canajoharie),  toward  the  close  of  June, 
te  spirits  of  the  people  were  revived,  although  the  forces  of  Willett  consisted  of  mere 
gments  of  companies  hastily  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  last  campaign.  "  I  confess 
'Belf/*  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Grovemor  Clinton,  <<  not  a  little  disappointed  in  having  such  a 
iing  force  for  such  extensive  business  as  I  have  now  on  my  hands ;  and,  also,  that  noth- 
'  is  done  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of  a  sufiering  country 
^  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do  shall  be  done ; 
^  more  can  not  be  looked  for.  If  it  is,  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty  must  fix 
tranquillity."* 

^^Hiile  the  enemy  is  threatening  invasion  and  Willett  is  preparing  to  refpel  him,  let  us 
^  from  the  exciting  chronicle,  and  resume  our  quiet  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
he  stirring  incidents  of  the  subsequent  strife  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy,  in  Tryon 
'^ty,  will  come  up  in  review. 

This  was  upon  the  Canajoharie  Creek,  near  the  junotion  of  its  two  branches^  in  the  town  of  Root. 
Willett's  Narrative. 
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Fonda. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  earth  all  light  and  loveliness,  in  summer^s  golden  houni, 
Smiles,  in  her  bridal  vestare  clad,  and  orownM  with  festal  flowers ; 
So  radiantly  beautiful,  so  like  to  heaven  above. 
We  scarce  can  deem  more  (air  that  world  of  perfect  bliss  and  love.       ^ 

Ahonyxous. 

Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  filled 

These  populous  borders — wide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  a^d  fertile  plains  are  till'd ; 

The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 

Shine,  disembower'd,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters ;  the  full  region  leads 

New,  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 

Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  leaves. 

Bryant. 

HO  that  has  passed  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  close  of  a 
day  in  sunuaer,  has  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  scene  ?  or  who,  that  has  traversed  the  uplands  that  skirt  this  fruit- 
ful garden,  and  stretch  away  to  other  valleys,  and  mingle  with  the  loftier 
hills  or  fertile  intervales  within  the  borders  of  ancient  Tryon  county,  is  not 
filled  with  wonder  while  contemplating  the  changes  that  have  heen  wrought;^ 
iCi^n^  there  within  a  life-span  ?     When  the  terribfe  drama  which  we  have  beea 
Er-i^h\%    considering  was  performed,  almost  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  th^ 
V  /jjl  A,f     primeval  forest.     Clearings  were  frequent  along  the  Mohawk  River,  and. 
'  M      '* '     cultivation  was  assiduous  in  producing  the  blessings  of  abundance  and  gen- 
eral  prosperity ;  but  the  southern  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery,  and  all  of  Scho- 
harie and  Otsego,  down  to  the  remote  settlement  of  Unadilla,  were  a  wilderness,  except  where- 
a  few  thriving  settlements  were  growing  upon  the  water  courses.     The  traveler,  as  he  view9 
the  "  field  joined  to  field"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  all  covered  with  waving  grain,  green  pas- 
tures, or  bending  fruit-trees,  inclosing,  in  their  arms  of  plenty,  elegant  mansions  ;  or  watches 
the  vast  stream  of  inland  cominerce  that  rolls  by  upon  the  Erie  Canal ;  or  the  villages  of 
people  that  almost  hourly  sweep  along  its  margin  after  the  vapor  steed ;  or  rides  over  th^ 
adjacent  hill^country  north  and  south,  enlivened  by  villages  and  rich  in  cultivation,  can  hardl}r^ 
realize  the  fact  that  here,  seventy  years  ago,  the  wild  Indian  was  joint  possessor  of  the  soil 
with  the  hardy  settlers,  and  that  the  light  of  civilization  was  as  scattered  and  feeble,  and  fotf* 
a  while  as  evanescent  and  fleeting  in  these  broad  solitudes,  as  is  the  sparkle  of  the  fire-liy  or*, 
a  summer  evening.     Yet  such  is  the  wonderfiil  truth  ;  and  as  I  passed  down  the  canal  a^ 
the  close  of  the  day,  from  Fort  Plain  to  Fultonville,  surrounded  with  the  activity,  opulence, 
and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  I  could  not,  while  contrasting  this  peacefulness  and  prog^ 
ress  with  the  discord  and  social  inertia  of  other  lands,  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Pharisee. 

Fultonville  is  sixteen  miles  below  Fort  Plain,  and  it  was  long  afler  dark  when  I  arrived 
Augugt  34.  ^^^^'  F&riy  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  visit  old  Caugh- 
1848.  nawaga  and  Johnstown,  nprth  of  the  Mohawk.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  in- 
telligence, residing  at  Fultonville,  kindly  ofiered  to  accompany  me,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  localities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  freedom  of  communication,  made  my  morn- 
ing's ride  pleasant  and  profitable.  Fultonville  is  upon  the  canal,  and  may  be  called  the  port 
of  the  village  of  Fonda,  which  lies  upon  the  rail-road,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  valley. 
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Lwk  cleaves  the  center  of  the  plain  between  the  two  villages,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
)d  biidge.  Fonda  and  Caughnawaga  (now  Mohawk)  lie  in  close  embrace.  The 
I  all  the  freshness  of  infancy,  while  the  latter,  with  its  gray  old  church,'  has  a  raat- 


ity  in  its  appearance, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
D  a  commanding 


■T*.?^- 


«^^...;^3 


a  only  about  half  a,  mile  eastward  from  its  blooming 
r  which  winds  the  eastern  fork  of  the  road  from  Johns- 
>,  about  a  mile  north  of  Fonda,  we  came  to  the  house 
where  Colonel  John  Butler  resided,'  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  dwelling  in  that  section,  and  coeval  with 
Caughnawaga  Church.  It  overlooks  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley on  the  south,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  every  direction.  It  is 
now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  of^en  visited  by  the 
curious,  who  are  as  frequently  attracted  by  the  eminent- 
ly infamous  as  by  the  eminently  good.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  middling  class  of  houses  of  that  period.  The 
posts  stand  directly  upon  the  stone  foundation,  without 
sleepers,  and  there  are  no  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  in  the 
house,  the  sides  of  the  rooms  being  lined  with  pine  boards. 
The  bricks  of  the  chimney  are  the  small,  imported  kind 
which  distinguished  many  of  the  edifices  in  the  old 
t  were  constructed  about  a  century  ago. 

ilage  of  Johnstown,  which  was  included  in  the  town  of  Caughnawaga,  organized 
ies  pleasantly  in  the  bosom  and  along  the  slope  of  an  intervale,  about  four  miles 
'onda.'  I  met  there  a  venerable  citizen,  John  Yost,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
lident  of  the  vicinity  from  his  birth.  He  was  ollen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Sir 
ofanson,  and  has  a  clear  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the  baronet  and  the  cir- 
>  of  his  death.  His  father  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Kevotutioa.  He  was  several  times  employed  by  Colonel 
an  express  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort  Plain  to  Tripe's  Hill  and  other  points 
ey,  his  extreme  youth  guarding  him  from  suspicion.  He  was  still  an  qctive 
I  saw  him,  and  his  bodily  health  promised  him  the  honors  of  a  centenarian. 
1  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Johnson,'  is  situated  upon  a 

:e  263. 

itler  was  one  of  the  leading  Tories  of  Tryon  coanly  during  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolution, 
var  he  was  in  close  oiHoial  conneclinn  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  and,  after  his  death,  with  his 
hew,  Sir  John  and  Guy  Johnsoa.  When  he  Bed  with  the  Johnsons  to  Cnnfida,  his  family  were 
and  wire  sabsequenlly  held  as  hostages  hy  the  Americans,  and  finally  eichanged  for  the  wife 
I  of  Colonel  Samuel  Carapbell,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  BOlive  in  the  predatory-  warfare  that 
eased  Tryon  county,  and  commanded  the  eleven  hundred  men  who  desolated  Wyoming  in  ITTS. 
lag  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Sullivan  m  the  Indian  country  in  17T9,  and  accompanied 
iiison  in  bis  deslrocliTe  march  through  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements  in  ITSO.  After 
went  to  Canada,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1800.  His 
DO  the  Mohawk,  hy  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  oooflscated ;  bnt  he  « 
i  by  the  British  government  for  his  infamous  service 
n  agent,  with  a  salary  of  S2000  per  annnm,  and  wa 
ore.  Like  his  son  Walter,  he  was  detested  for  his 
the  more  honorable  British  officers;  and,  after  the 
Wyoming,  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  then  Governor 
ent  word  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
9  to  Colonel  Butler  to  say,  that  he  was 
lis  ion  Walter,  and  ihal  his  personal  deeds  at  Wyo- 
not  so  heinous  as  the  common  accounts  have  made 
•e  will  be  considered  when  the  attack  upon  that  settlement  shall  receive  a  more  particular  notice. 
jail  in  the  village  was  standing  when  1  was  there,  in  Angost,  1848.  It  was  built  in  1762. 
aamed  by  Bre  on  the  8th  of  September,  1849. 

hnson  was  the  son  c^  Sir  William  Johnson  by  his  first  wife.     He  was  born  in  1742,  and  sno- 
ither  in  his  title  and  estates  in  1774.     He  was  not  as  popular  as  his  father,  being  less  social 


'E' 


IS  behalf.     He  succeeded  Guy  John- 
is  granted  a  pension,  as  a  military  olScor, 
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gentle  emiDence,  ft.bout  three  fourthB  of  a  mile  northwurd  of  the  court-hoose  in  the  viU>tt, 
and  near  the  state  road  to  Black  Eiver.  This  waa  prohably  the  finest  maiuion  in  th«  pnr- 
ince,  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  abont  the  year  1760.  Tin 
hall,  or  main  building,  is  of  wood,  and  douhle  clap-boarded  in  a  manner  to  represent  bhxb 


of  itone.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  forty  feet  wide,  sixty  feet  long,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  detached  wings,  built  for  flanking  block-bouses,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  of  these  an 
very  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  are  pierced  for  musketry.  The  entrance  passage,  which 
extends  entirely  through  the  house,  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  from  which  rises  a  bioad  stair-eaw, 
with  heavy  mahogany  balustrades,  to  the  second  story.  The  rail  of  this  balustrade  is  scar- 
red by  hatcljet  blows  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
tradition  avers  that  it  was  done  by  the  hands  of  Brant  when  be  fled  from  the  hall  with  ^ 
John  Johnson,  in  1776,  to  protect  the  house  from  the  torch  of  marauding  savages,  for  he 
asserted  that  such  a  token  would  be  understood  and  respected  by  them. 

The  rooms  in  both  stories  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  sides  are  handsomely  wainscoted 
with  pine  panels  and  carved  work,  all  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  form  by 
Ur.  Eleazer  Wells,  the  present  proprietor.  He  has  been  acquainted  with  the  house  for  £fty 
years,  and  within  that  time  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  neither  painted  nor  papered.'     The 

Hb  offioial  rslatioiis  to  the  parent  goveramenl,  and  bU  known 


and  less  acquaipted  with  human  n 
oppositioD  Id  tbe  rebellioDS  r 
of  the  colonies,  cauied  hiro 
watched,  and,  as  we  have  noted  ii 
text,  not  witlunit  jnsi  ciuae.     Expelled 
froin  h]9  estate,  his  property  confiscated, 
bis  Taroily  in  exile,  he  became  an  uncom- 
promising enemy  or  the  republicans,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  war  his  inflaenoe 
was  exerted  against  the  patriots. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Sir 
John  went  to  England,  and,  on  returning 
in  1785,  settled  in  Canada.     He  was  appointed  si 
North  America,  and  for  several  years  he  was  a  n 
sate  him  for  his  losses,  the  British  government  i 
of  his  dsoghter,  Mrs.  Bowes,  at  Montreal,  in  18 
succeeded  him  in  his  title. 

'  In  that  room  Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  IS07,  the  boose  then  belonging  to  his  mother-in-law.     Mr. 
Wells  related  to  me  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  wooderful  progress  of  Western  New  York  io  popnistion 


Ji^^/c^T^^ 


a  Su  loot  JoOKiDi 


superintendent  and  inspector  general  of  Indian  affiurs  ia 
:mber  of  the  legislative  council  of  Canada.  To  compen- 
ade  bim  several  granls  of  lands.  He  died  at  tbe  hoast 
D,  aged  88  jears.      His  son.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  Johnson, 
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hangings  upon  it  have  been  there  that  length  of  time,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
irst  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  baronet.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  well  preserved, 
le  visitor  is  gratified  by  a  view,  in  its  original  aspect,  of  the  only  baronial  hall  in  the 
i  States. 

"e  Sir  William  lived  in  all  the  elegance  and  comparative  power  of  an  English  baron 
Middle  Ages.  He  had  many  servants  and  retainers,  "  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and 
ters  of  difierent  colors."^  His  hall  was  his  castle,  and  around  it,  beyond  the  wings,  a 
stone  breast-work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  was  thrown  up.  Invested  with  the  power 
iflaence  of  an  Indian  agent  of  his  government  in  its  transactions  with  the  confederated 
ations,  possessed  of  a  fine  person  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  of  a  certain  style  of  ora- 
lat  pleased  the  Indians,  he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes  never  before  held 
^hite  man.  When,  in  1760,  General  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  expedi* 
•  Canada,  Sir  WiUiam  brought  .to  him,  at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indian  warriors 
Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one 
a  the  cause  of  England.     He  made  confidants  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  them  he 

ilth  within  half  a  century.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  pur* 
a  farm  in  the  Genesee  country,  always  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Among  other  places,  he  vis- 
site  of  the  present  large  city  of  Rochester.  Then  a  solitary  cabin  was  there.  The  land  was  ofier- 
im  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  but  it  seemed  too  wet  for  his  purpose,  and  he  refused  to  boy.  "  Had  I 
ted  then,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  ^*  it  might  have  made  me  a  millionaire,  although  such  a  result  is  by  no 
certain,  for  the  original  owner  of  all  the  land  where  Utioa  now  stands  was  a  tenant,  and  his  descend- 
11  are  tenants^  of  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  there."  The  prize  within  the  reach  of  the  person  to 
le  alluded  was  allowed,  through  lack  of  prudence  and  forecast,  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  not 
sf  all  the  acres  of  IJtica  is  now  his  own. 

William  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children,  chiefly  by  native  mothers,  who  were 
iquaws,  or  the  wives  of  Indians  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  them  intimate  with  the  distinguish- 
;'s  agent.  He  availed  himself  of  a  custom  which  Golden  says  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Six 
I.  '*-They  carried  their  hospitality  so  far  as  to  allow  distinguished  strangers,"  he  says,  "the  choice 
ing  squaw  from  among  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood,  washed  dean  and  dressed  in  her  best  ap- 
s  a  companion  during  his  sojourn  with  them."  Sir  William  had  two  tmvet,  although  they  were  not 
D  until  they  had  lived  long  with  the  baronet.  Simms  says,  on  the  authority  of  well-authenticated 
Q,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  young  German  girl,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been 
a  man  named  Phillips,  living  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  pay  her  passage  money  to  the  -captain  of  the 
at  ship  ib  which  she  came  to  this  country.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  attracted  considerable 
n.  A  neighbor  of  Sir  William,  who  had  heard  him  express  a  determination  never  to  marry,  asked 
ly  he  did  not  get  the  pretty  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  replied,  **  I  will."  Not  long  after* 
te  neighbor  called  at  Phillips^s,  and  inquired  where  the  High  Dutch  girl  was.  Phillips  replied,  '^  John- 
it  tamned  Irishman,  came  tother  day  and  ofiered  me  five  pounds  for  her,  threatening  to  horsewhip 
1  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  I  thought  five  pounds  petter  than  a  flogging,  and  took  it,  and 
i  the  gal."  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  of  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives 
ively  of  Guy  Johnson  and  Daniel  Glaus.*  When  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  Sir  William  was 
1  to  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children.  After  her  death  her  place  was  supplied  by  Molly  Brant, 
r  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Sir  William 
I  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children  also,  and  her  descendants  are  now  some  of  the  most  re* 
•le  people  in  Upper  Ganada.  Sir  William's  first  interview  and  acquaintance  with  her,  as  related  by 
»ie  (Note,  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  387),  have  considerable  romance.  She  was  a  very  sprightly  and  bean- 
rl,  about  sixteen,  when  he  first  saw  her  at  a  militia  muster.  One  of  the  field  officers,  riding  upon 
lorse,  came  near  her,  and,  **  by  way  of  banter,  she  asked  permission  lo  mOunt  behind.  Not  sup- 
she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the  word,  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with 
lity  of  a  gazelle.  The  horse  sprang  oflf  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the  officer,  her  bUuiket  flying 
'  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  she  flew  about  the  parade-ground  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The 
,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  enam- 
her  person,  took  her  home  as  hb  wife."  According  to  Indian  customs,  this  act  made  her  really  his 
id  in  all  her  relations  of  wife  and  mother  she  was  very  exemplary. 

B  two  dsngJiteTf,  who  were  left  by  their  dying  mother  to  tiie  care  of  a  friend,  were  educated  almoat  In  solitude.  That 
la  tl^s  widow  of  an  officer  who  was  killed  in  battle,  and,  retiring  from  the  world,  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  care 
children.  They  were  carefully  inatructed  In  religious  duties,  and  in  various  kinds  of  needle-work,  but  were  them- 
pC  entirely  from  society.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  they  had  nerer  seen  a  lady,  except  their  mother  and  her  friend,  or  a 
B,  except  Sir  WiUiam,  who  riaited  their  room  daily.  Their  dress  was  not  conformed  to  the  fashions,  bnt  always  eon- 
irraypera  of  flnett  chintz  over  green  sUk  petHooata.  Their  hair,  which  was  long  and  beaataVil,  was  tied  behind  with  a 
ad  of  ribbon.    After  their  marriage  they  aoon  acquired  the  habita  of  society,  and  made  excellent  wires. 


) 
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Sir  WUIUm  Johnson's  Diploma.    Hia  Amuaements  and  sudden  Death.    Flight  of  Sir  John.    Hia  loTaaion  of  the  VaQcy  in.    I. 

was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  diploma,  testifying  to  their  good  conduct.  One  of  these  is 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  vignette, 
given  in  the  note/  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  for  coim^i 
and  for  trade,  and  there  the  presents  sent  out  by  his  government  were  annually  distribut 
to  the  Indians.  On  these  occasions  he  amused  himself  and  gratified  his  guests  by  fetes  ai 
games,  many  of  which  were  hi|^hly  ludicrous.'  Young  Indians  and  squaws  were  often  me^ 
running  foot-races  or  wrestling  for  trinkets,  and  feats  of  astonishing  agility  were  freqneot] 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  William's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  volnntahl 

taken  by  him,  and  by  others  to  apoplexy,  induced  by  over-excitement.     His  posss: 

sions,  which,  with  his  offices  and  titles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  did  not  long  rem&s 

undisturbed,  but  were  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1776,  and  were  afterward  sold  'I 

Strangers  under  an  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  YofM 

Sir  John,  as  we  have  already  noted,  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  colonel's  coi^ 
mission.  The  sequestration  of  his  immense  landed  property  inspired  him  with  feelings  ^ 
implacable  revenge,  which  were  manifested  by  his  terrible  visitations  to  the  settlements  ^ 
Tryon  county.     One  of  these  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plate  and  oth^ 

valuables  belonging  to  the  baronet,  which  had  been  buried  near  Johnson  Hall.     The  eTen 

of  this  incursion  were  as  follows  : 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  1780,  Sir  John,  with  a  force  of  five  hun^— 
red  Tories  and  Indians,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Saconda^ 
River,  appeared  at  Johnson  Hall  without  being  seen  by  any  but  his  friends.  His  forc= 
were  divided  into  two  detachments,  and  between  midnight  and  dawn  he  began  to  devastte- 
the  settlement  by  burning  every  building,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  One  d 
vision  was  sent  around  in  an  easterly  course,  so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes  Hill,'  t=: 
low  Caughnawaga,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  .valley,  destroy  Caughnawa^ 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  other  division  at  the  mouth  of  Cayudutta  Creek.  This  mar~« 
was  performed  ;  many  dwellings  were  burned  and  several  lives  were  sacrificed.  Sir  Jobs 
in  the  mean  while,  at  the  head  of  one  division,  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Johnston 
unobserved  by  the  sentinels  at  the  small  picketed  fort  there,  and  before  daylight  was  at  t>l 
Hall,  once  his  own,  where  he  secured  two  prisoners.  On  his  way  to  join  the  other  dirisi^ 
upon  the  Cayudutta,  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Sampson  Sammons,  who  was,  with  ^ 

^  "  By  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  His  M ajesty^s  sole  Agent 
and  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department  of  North 
America,  Colonel  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  Allies  and  Depend- 
ants, &c.,  &o. 

*^  To Whereas,  I  have  received  repeated  proofs  of  your  at- 
tachment to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Interests  and  Zeal  for  his  service,  upon 

sundry  occasions,  more  particularly I  do  therefor  give  you  this 

public  Testimonial  thereof,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty's  Esteem  and  Approba- 
tion, Declaring  you,  the  said ,  to  be  a of  your ,  and 

recommending  it  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  faithful  Indian  Allies  to  Treat  and  Consider  you  upon  i 

occasions  agreeable  to  your  character,  station,  and  services Given  under  my  hand  and  seal 

Arms,  at  Johnson  Hall,  the day  of ,  17  .  . 

*^  By  command  of  Sir  W.  Johnson.'' 

*  Among  the  amusements  invented  by  Sir  William  were  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  had  mefl 
bags  drawn  up  over  their  legs  and  tied  under  their  arms ;  a  hog,  with  its  tail  greased,  would  be  offered 
a  prize  to  the  one  that  should  catch  it  by  that  extremity ;  a  half  pound  of  tea  was  a  prize  offered  to  t- 
one  who  could  make  the  wryest  face ;  a  bladder  of  Scotch  snuff  to  the  greatest  scold  of  two  old  wome^ 
and  children  might  be  seen  exploring  pools  of  muddy  water,  into  which  the  baronet  bad  cast  several  pe 
nies. — Simmtj  121. 

^  At  this  place  lived  Garret  Putnam,  a  very  active  Whig,  and  his  house  was  the  first  one  assailed.    XZ 
known  to  the  invaders,  Putnam  had  rented  his  house  to  two  Englishmen  named  Gort  and  Platto,  stais 
Tories.     The  assailants  broke  into  the  house,  scalped  the  two  men,  who  had  not  time  to  reveal  their  cb  ^ 
acters,  and  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  they  discovered  their  victims  to  be  their  own  friends  instead 
Putnam  and  his  son,  as  they  had  supposed. 
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Cuf/tan  ci the  SanuniuM  Family.    CnieltiM  and  Crimet  of  the  loraden.    Johnaon'i  Retreat    Reeorery  of  hli  Negro  and  Plate. 

whole  family,  among  the  most  active  and  intrepid  patriots  in  Tryon  county.     Sir  John  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Sammons,  and  still  held  him  in  high  estimation,  but  he  was  determ- 
ined  to  carry  him  and  his  family  away  prisoners,  if  possible,  and  thus  lessen  the  number  of 
his  more  influential  enemies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.     It  was  not  yet  light  when  a  Tory, 
named  Sunderland,  with  a  resolute  band,  surrounded  the  house  of  Sammons,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  family  had  of  danger  was  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  the  younger  of  three  sons,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  observe  the  weather.'     The  father  and  three  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  but  the  females  of  the  family  were  left  undisturbed,  after  the  house  was  plundered 
of  every  thing  valuable.     The  marauders  then  marched  with  their  prisoners  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayudutta,  and  both  divisions  went  up  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and  murder- 
ing.   A  venerable  old  man,  named  David  Fonda,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  party 
attached  to  the  expedition,  and  in  its  march  of  a  few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of  them  up- 
'ward  of  eighty  years  old,  were  murdered.     Returning  to  Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  every  building,  except  the  church,  was  laid  in  ashes.     From  Caughnawaga  they 
proceeded  to  Johnstown*  by  way  of  the  Sammonses,  on  whose  premises  every  building  was 
barned,  and  the  females,  berefl  of  their  protectors  and  helpers,  were  left  houseless  and  almost 
n&ked.     Seven  horses  that  were  in  the  stables  were  taken  away,  and  that  happy  family  of 
tlie  morning  were  utterly  destitute  at  evening. 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived  that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathering, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to  decamp.  Several  Loyalists  had 
joined  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  twenty  negro  slaves  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Among  these  was  the  faithful 
negro  who  buried  his  chests  of  plate.  With  his  prisoners,  slaves,  and  much  booty,  he  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Sacondaga.  The  inhabitants  seemed  so  completely  MBy22, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the  ^'^^> 
invasion,  that  he  was  uimiolested  in  his  retreating  march,  and  reached  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel,  in  safety.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  confined  in 
t^e  fortress  there.' 

*  Thomas  Saroraons,  who  was  then  a  lad,  lived  until  within  a  few  years,  and  furnished  mnch  of  the  io- 
^^'^fisting  matter  concerning  this  irmption  of  Sir  John,  to  the  author  of  the  Life  ofBrattty  from  whose  pages 
'  hare  gleaned  much  of  the  narrative  here  given.  Mr.  Sammons  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
1803  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to  1813. 

^^I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  silver  plate  and  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  Johnson  were 
'^''^ed  by  a  faithful  slave.  When  the  Hall  and  other  property  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tryon  county 
Y^'^^ittee,  under  the  act  of  sequestration,  the  elder  of  Mr.  Sammon's  sons  became  the  lessee,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  slave  William,  who  had  buried  the  plate.  This  slave  Sir  John  found  at  the  Hall,  and  while  he 
IV*^^  there  for  several  hours  on  the  day  in  question,  the  negro,  assisted  by  four  soldiers,  disinterred  the 
^^  which  filled  two  barrels.  It  was  then  distributed  among  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in  their  knap- 
l|^*a,  the  quarter-master  making  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  with  the  article  of  plate  intrusted  to 
^^  and  in  this  way  it  was  carried  safely  to  Montreal. 

Johnson  Hall,  with  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  James  Caldwell, 

^Ifaany,  for  930,000,  the  payment  to  be  made  in  jpuhlic  ucuritiet.     To  show  the  real  value  of  such  se- 

T^'^^ies — ^in  other  words,  the  state  of  public  credit  of  the  colonies  about  1779,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

^^'  Caldwell  inunediately  resold  the  property  for  S7000,  923,000  less  on  paper  than  he  gave  for  it,  and 

5|^ti  made  money  by  the  operation.     He  had  bought  the  securities  for  a  trifle,  and  received  hard  cash  from 

^^  man  who  purchased  from  him. 

^^  While  halting  on  the  day  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  elder  Mr.  Sammons  requested  a  personal  inter- 

^^  with  Sir  J^,  which  was  granted.     He  asked  to  be  released,  but  the  baronet  hesitated.     The  old 

^^  then  recurred  to  former  times,  when  he  and  Sir  John  were  friends  and  neighbors.     "  See  what  you 

^"^^  done.  Sir  John,"  he  said.     '*  You  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burned  my  dwelling  to 

r^^^  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect 

~^|^e8olatiott  around  them.     Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you  were  in  the  power  of  the  Tryon 

-^^^ty  Committee  ?    Bo  yon  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and  you  agreed  to 

^t^Qder  your  arms  ?    Do  you  not  remember  that  yon  |hen  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that 

^IJl^itioD  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ?     Those  conditions  you  violated.     You  went 

j^to  Canada ;  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  king  *,  raised  a  regiment  of  the  disaffected,  who  aban* 

y"^^  their  country  with  you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  war  against  us,  by  burning  our 

.  ^v^llingt  and  robbing  us  of  our  property.     I  was  your  friend  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  exerted  my- 

T 
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Purrait  of  Johnson.     Incunion  of  Rou  and  Butler.    Action  of  WUlett     Battle  at  Johnstown .    Adrentarea  of  Ae  Sammck; 

Governor  Clinton  was  at  Kingston,  Ulster  connty,  ivhen  intelligence  of  this  inyaaioQ 
reached  him.     He  repaired  immediately  to  Albany,  and  sent  such  forces,  composed  of  exu1|. 
tia  and  volunteers,  as  he  could  raise,  to  overtake  and  intercept  the  invaders.     One  division, 
commanded  by  the  governor  in  person,  pushed  forward  to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  at  Ticonderoga  was  joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.     Aa 
the  same  time  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  with  eight  hundred  militia,  pursued  the  enemy  by  \na.j 
of  Johnstown.     But  Sir  John  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  and  too  cautious  to  taJcc 
a  route  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  lakes.     He  kept  upon,  the  Indian  paths  through  tli< 
wilderness  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  escaped.     This  was  the  last  visit  nuL<i< 
by  Johnson  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  during  the  war,  but  his  friends  invaded  the  settlemeKB^t 
the  following  year,  and  near  Johnson  Hall  a  pretty  severe  battle  took  place. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1781,  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  ovbjb 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars,  Indians,  and  Tories,  approached  the  settlement  m^ 
stealthily  that  they  reached  Wftrren  Bush  (not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  Peter  Warn^a 
made  his  first  settlement,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  his  arrival 
in  America)  without  their  approach  being  suspected.     The  settlement  was  broken  into  so 
suddenly  that  the  people  had  no  chance  for  escape.     Many  were  kiUed,  and  their  houses 
plundered  and  destroyed.     As  soon  as  Colonel  Willett,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Renssel&eT, 
was  informed  of  this  incursion,  he  marched  with  about  four  hundred  men  for  Fort  Hunter, 
on  the  Mohawk.     Colonel  Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Tryon  county  militia,  was  sent  round  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Willett  should 
attack  them  in  front.     The  belligerents  met  a  short  distance  above  Johnson  Hall,  aad  a  b&t- 
tie  immediately  ensued.     The  militia  under  Willett  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  oon- 
fusion  to  the  stone  church  in  the  village ;  and  the  enemy  would  have  had  an  easy  victorj. 

• 

•elf  to  save  your  person  from  injury.  And  bow  am  I  requited  ?  Your  Indians  have  murdered  and  actip^ 
old  Mr.  Fonda,  at  the  a^e  of  eighty  years,  a  man  who,  I  have  heard  your  father  say,  was  like  a  iatbez"  to 
him  when  he  settled  in  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough.  You  can  not  succeed,  Sir  John,  in  such  a  warfs^^ 
and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property  more  I"  The  appeal  had  its  effect.  The  baronet  made  do  ^P^ 
bat  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  span  of  his  horses  was  restored  to  him.  A  Tory,  nar0^ 
Doxstader  (whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again  at  Curry  town),  was  seen  upon  one  of  the  old  man's  bor9^ 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  Mr.  Sammons  had  tM^ 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Sammons,  Frederic  and  Jacob,  were  taken  to  Canada.     At  Chambly  iiM^J 
concerted  a  plan  for  escape  by  the  prisoners  rising  upon  the  garrison,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  "^^ 
weak-hearted  to  attempt  it.    .The  brothers,  however,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  a  few  days  ^^^^^\ 
ward,  and  the  narrative  of  their  separate  adventures^  before  they  reached  their  homes,  forms  a  woDdec^**^ 
page  in  the  volume  of  romance.     It  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Stone's  LiftoJBrt^^ 
Jacob,  after  a  toilsome  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Pittstown,  in  Vermont,  through  the  trackless  wildcro***** 
reached  Schenectady  in  safety,  a  few  weeks  after  his  capture,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  children.    ^9^ 
Frederic  was  recaptured,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  returned.     His  adventures  in  making    ^^7 
escape  from  an  island  among  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  bis  subsequent  travel  throi^^r 
the  wilderness  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk,  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  partake  of  all  the  stirr^^l^ 
oharacter  of  the  most  exciting  legendary  fiction.     Almost  naked,  and  with  matted  hair,  they  entered  ^5*^ 
streets  of  Schenectady,  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  at  first,  but,  when  known,  they  were  ^-*|^ 
objects  of  profound  regard.     A  strange  but  well-attested  fact  is  related  in  connection  with  the  retana    ^ 
Frederic.     After  the  destruction  of  his  property  upon  the  Mohawk,  the  elder  Sammons  and  his  family    ^^ 
turned  to  Marbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  whence  they  had  emigrated.     On  the  morning  after  his  arrivaJi  ^ 
Schenectady,  Frederic  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  father,  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  on  his  way  to  Philadelpl^*^ 
He  left  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Levi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Sammons's.     On  the  night  w^^ 
the  letter  was  left  there,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederic  was  living,  and  that  a  letter,  announcri^l^ 
the  fact,  was  at  Mr.  De  Witt's.     The  dream  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  next  morning  he  related  it  to  ^^ 
family.     They  had  long  given  Frederic  up  as  lost,  and  laughed  at  Jacob  for  his  belief  in  the  teaching^  ^ 
dreams.     Jacob  firmly  believed  that  such  a  letter  was  at  De  Witt's,  and  thither  he  repaired  and  inquS*^ 
for  it.     He  was  told  that  no  such  letter  was  there,  but  urged  a  more  thorough  search,  when  it  was  fcM^-"^ 
behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  accidentally  fallen.     Jacob  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter  and  ^'^ 
amine  it,  while  he  should  recite  its  contents.     It  was  done,  and  the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  ^^^^ 
Frederic  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.     He  was  c' 
an  elector  of  President  and  Vice-president  in  1837. 
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ett  of  Rom  and  Bntler.         Fight  on  Weat  Canada  Creek.         Death  of  Walter  Butler.  Last  Battle  near  the  Mohawk. 

'  —       '  , .     .1 

[  not  Rowley  emerged  from  the  woods  at  that  moment,  and  fallen  upon  their  rear.  It 
\  then  nearly  fi)ur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  hravery  on 
b  sides  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
)ds.  During  the  engagement,  and  while  Rowley  was  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  Willett 
ceeded  in  rallying  the  militia,  who  returned  to  the  fight.  The  Americans  lost  about  forty 
ed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  westward  nearly  all  the  night  after  the  battle,  and 
ly  in  the  morning  Willett  started  in  pursuit.  He  halted  at  Stone  Arabia,  and  sent  for- 
id  a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  forced  marches  to  Oneida  Lake,  where,  he  was  inform- 
the  enemy  had  left  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In  the  mean  while 
pressed  onward  with  the  main  force  to  the  German  Flats,  where  he  learned  that  the  ad- 
iced  party  had  returned  without  accomplishing  their  errand.  From  a  scouting  party  he 
0  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  northerly  course,  along  the  West  Canada  Creek, 
ith  about  four  hundred  of  his  choicest  men,  he  started  in  pursuit,  in  the  face  of 

.  .  October  29 

[living  snow-storm.  He  encamped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood  upon  the  Royal 
ant,*  and  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  under  Jacob  Sammons,  to  search  for  the  enemy.  Sam- 
^ns  discovered  their  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  th&  Americans,  and,  after  reconnoi- 
ing^  their  camp,  communicated  the  fact  to  Willett  that  they  were  well  armed  with  bayo- 
t8.  That  officer  deferred  his  meditated  night  attack  upon  them,  and  continued  his  pur- 
t  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  were  as  quick  on  foot  as  he.  In  the  afternoon  he 
ne  up  with  a  lagging  party  of  Indians,  and  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish  ensued.  Some  of 
i  Indians  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped.  Willett  kept  upon  the 
imy's  trail  along  the  creek,  and  toward  evening  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  a  place 
led  Jerseyfield,  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Canada  Creek.  A  running  fight  ensued  ;  the 
lians  became  terrified,  and  retreated  across  the  stream  at  a  ford,  where  Walter  Butler, 
o  was  their  leader,  attempted  to  rally  them.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  across  the  creek 
both  parties  for  some  time,  and  Butler,  who  was  watching  the  fight  from  behind  a  tree, 
3  shot  in  the  head  by  an  Oneida,  who  knew  him  and  took  deliberate  aim.  His  troops 
reupon  fled  in  confusion.  The  Oneida  bounded  across  the  creek,  and  found  his  victim 
dead,  but  writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Tory  cried  out, «»  Save  me!  Save  me!  Give 
quarters!''  while  the  tomahawk  of  the  warrior  glittered  over  his  head.  *'  Me  give  you 
^rryFaUey  quarters!"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  head  of  his  ene- 
He  took  his  scalp,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oneidas,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
host.  The  body  of  Butler  was  lefl  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  without  burial,  for  charity 
&rd  one  so  blood-stained  had  no  dwelling-place  in  the  bosoms  of  his  foes.  The  place 
*Te  he  fell  is  still  called  Butler's  Ford,  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when 
^ett,  completely  successful  by  entirely  routing  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  vic- 
QU8  little  army,  and  returned  to  Fort  Dayton  in  triumph.*  This  was  the  closing  scene 
he  bloody  drama  performed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution,  a  trag- 
terrible  in  every  aspect ;  and  we,  who  are  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  abundance, 
80  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  events,  that  hardly  an  actof  is  living  to  tell  us 
^^nes  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  can  not  properly  estimate  the  degree  of  moral  and  phys- 
coarage,  long  suffering,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  vigilance  which  the  people  of  that 
exhibited.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  patriots.  Like  the  three  holy  men  of  Baby- 
they  passed  through  a  *<  fiery  furnace  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to 

1*1)e  Royal  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,'  was  the  tract  of  land  which  Sir  William  Johnson  shrewdly 
'^Ted  from  Hendriok,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  outwitting  him  in  a  game  of  dreaming. — See  page  106. 
1*be  sufferings  of  the  retreating  army  most  have  been  many  and  acute.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
heir  hasty  flight  many  of  them  had  cast  away  their  blankets,  to  make  their  progress  more  speedy.  The 
'  of  the  Americans  in  this  pursuit  was  only  one  man ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  not  known.  It  must  have 
^  very  great.  Cok>nel  l^^illett,  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Clinton,  observed,  *'  The  fields  of  Johnstown, 
'brooks  and  rivers,  the  hifls  and  mountains,  the  deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  they  had  to f  ass, 
^  ooly  could  tell ;  and  perhaps  the  officers  who  detached  them  on  the  expedition.-' 
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be,"  yet  they  came  out  unscathed-— *<  neither  were  their  coats  changed  nor  the  smell  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them."  Wo  are  yet  to  visit  Currytown,  Sharon  Springs,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
and  note  some  incidents  of  the  civil  war,  reserved  for  record  here,  and  then  we  shall  leave 
old  Tryon  county,  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  **  homeward-bound." 

We  returned  to  Fultonville,  from  our  excursion  to  Johnstown,  by  the  western  road,  and 
passed  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Sampson  Sammons,  near  the  winding  Cayadntta. 
The  house,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  miscreants  under 
Johnson,  has  a  venerable  appearance ;  but  the  trailing  vines  that  cover  its  porch,  and  the 
air  of  com£)rt  that  surrounds  it,  hide  all  indications  of  the  desolation  of  former  times.  We 
arrived  at  Fultonville  in  time  to  dine,  and  there  I  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  *<  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  the  Border 
Wars  of  New  York,"  a  work  of  much  local  and  general  interest,  and  a  valuable  companion 
to  Campbell's  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County."  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  men  like  Camp- 
bell and  Simms,  and  Miner,  of  Wyoming,  who  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  those  who  participated  in  its  trials,  have  not  beea 
found  in  every  section  of  our  old  thirteen  states  equally  industrious  and  patriotic.  It  is  now 
too  late,  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  mostly  in  the  grave.  I  have  found  but  few,  veiy 
few,  still  alive  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  tell  the  tales  of  their  experience  with  perspicuity ; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  grounds  where 

Discord  raised  its  trumpet  notes 
And  carnage  beat  its  horrid  drunii 

have  my  inquiries  for  living  patriots  of  that  war  been  answered  with  "  Five  years  ago  Ca; 
tain  A.  was  living  ;"  or  *'  three  years  ago  Major  B.  died  ;"  or  <*  last  autumn  Mother  C. 
buried  ;"  all  of  whom  were  full  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution.     But  they 
gone,  and  much  of  the  story  of  our  struggle  for  independence  is  buried  with  them.     The 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten  : 

"  They  need 

No  statue  or  inscription  to  reveal 

Their  greatness.     It  is  round  them ;  and  the  joy 

With  which  their  children  tread  the  hallow'd  ground 

That  holds  their  venerated  bones,  the  peace 

That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for,  and  the  wealth 

That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued — ^these,  though  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest — ^these 

Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 

Rear'd  to  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  old." 

Pkrciyal. 

I  returned  to  Fort  Plain,  by  rail-road,  toward  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  accom 
nied  by  the  friend  with  whom  we  wbre  sojourning,  I  started  for  Curry  town.  ^     We  went 
the  way  of  Canajoharie,  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the  canal,  opposite  Palatine,  and  then 
over  the  rugged  hills  southward.     On  our  way  to  Canajoharie  we 
passed  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
and  was  used  soon  afterward  by  the  brothers  Kane,  then  the  most  ex- 
tensive traders  west  of  Albany.     An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
¥ath  the  Kanes,  which  illustrates  the  proverbial  shrewdness  of  Yan- 
kees, and  the  confiding  nature  of  the  old  stock  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Dutchmen.     A  peddler  (who  was,  of  course,  a  Yankee)  was  arrested 
for  the  offense  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  contrary  to  law,  and  taken 
before  a  Dutch  justice  near  Caughnawaga.     The  peddler  pleaded  the 
urgency  of  his  business.     At  first  the  Dutchman  was  inexorable,  but 

at  length,  on  the  payment  to  him  of  a  small  sum,  agreed  to  furnish  the  Yankee  with  a  vni^ 
ten  permit  to  travel  on.  The  justice,  not  being  expert  with  the  pen,  requested  the  peddl^'^ 
to  \irrite  the  ''  pass."     He  wrote  a  drafl  upon  the  Kanes  for  fif^y  dollars*,  which  the  unsu^' 

'  The  name  is  derived  from  William  Curry,  the  patentee  of  the  lands  in  that  settlement. 
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tchman  signed.  The  dra(l  wu  preMnted  and  duly  honored,  and  the  Yankee 
I  way  Tejoicing.  A  few  day*  afterward  the  justice  was  called  upon  to  pay  ths 
the  draft.  The  thing  was  a  mystery,  and  it  wu  a  long  time  before  he  could 
1  it.  All  at  once  light  broke  in  upon  the  matter,  and  the  victim  exclaimed,  ve~ 
n  broken  English,  "  Eh,  yah  !  I  understbande  it  now.  Tish  mine  writin',  twcl 
:ain  Yankee  pass !"  He  paid  the  money  and  resigned  his  office,  feeling  that  it 
deal  in  com  and  bntter  with  honest  neighbors,  than  in  law  with  Yankee  interlopers, 
ihed  CnrrytowD,  a  small  village  nearly  four  miles  south  of  Canajoharie,  at  about 
e  principal  object  of  my  visit  there  was  to  see  the  venerable  Jacob  Dievendorfi*, 


luB  family,  was  among 
rt  when  that  settle- 
estroyed  by  Indians 
inJuly,I781.  Ac- 
by  his  son-in-law 
of  Currytown), 
:he  old  patriot 
ged  in  his  bam, 
;rain ;  and,  ai- 
rly eighty  years 
seemed  almost 
and  active  as  most  men  are 
His  sight  and  hearing  are  some- 
live,  but  his  intellect,  as  esfaibit- 
[eai  remembrance  of  the  oircum- 
his  early  life,  had  lost  but  little 
gth.  He  is  one 
est  land-holders 


ing  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a  fort. 
It  is  fast  decaying,  but  the  venerable  owner 
allows  time  alone  to  work  its  destruction, 
and  will  not  suffer  a  board  to  be  taken  from 
it.     The  occurrences  here  have  already 
been  recorded,  by  Campbell  and  Simms,  as 
related  to  them  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dieven- 
dorff  and  others,  and  from  these 
details  I  gather  the  following 
facts,  adding  such  matters  of 
interest  as  were  communicated 
me  by  Mr.  Dievendorff 
himself    and    bis    near 
neighbor,  the  venera- 
ble John  Keller. 
On  the  9th  of  July, 
1 78 1 ,  nearly  five  hund- 
red Indians,  and  a  few  Loyal- 
ists, commanded  by  a  Tory 
named    Doxstader,    attacked 
and  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  murdered  sev- 
eral of  the  inhabitants,  and 
carried  others  away  prisoners. 
The  house  of  Henry  Lewis 
(represented  in  the 
engraving)        was 
picketed  and  used 
for   a  fort.'     The 


'/^JiumB^iipf^  (laid  Tj 


resent  a  portrait  oT  Ht.  DieTendoiS;  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  while  he  >at  upon  a 
in  his  bsTD.  AUo,  a  sketoh  rX  the  back  of  his  head,  showing  its  appearanae  where  the  scalp 
r.  The  building  is  a  view  of  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text  u  Che  Cuirylowa  fort,  now  ataod- 
HeTendorff'a  orchard.  The  melhod  osed  hy  the  Indiana  in  scalping  is  probably  not  genersllj 
■as  (old  hj  Mr.  Dievendorff  and  others  familiar  with  the  horrid  practice  that  the  scalping-knife 
«  not  aniike,  in  appeanuice,  the  bowie-knife  of  the  present  day.  The  victim  wns  nsoally  stun- 
1  by  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  scalp  (u  was  the  case  with 
OTff)  was  taken  from  the  crown  and  back  pait  of  the  head,  but  more  frequently  the  whole  scalp 
1.  With  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon,  the  Indian  placed  (he  point  of  his  knifa  at  ibe  roots  of  the 
'of«heful,  and  made  a  circular  incision  aroond  the  head.  If  the  hair  wsa  short,  he  would  raise 
he  skja,  take  bold  with  his  teeth,  and  tear  it  instantly  from  the  sknll.  If  long,  soch  as  the  hair 
le  would  twist  it  aroaod  bis  baiMl,  and,  by  a  snddea  jerk,  bare  tbe  skull.  The  scslps  were  then 
^  hair  oo,  and  often  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  owners  oouid  tell  when  and  where  they 
Uy  obtained,  and  whether  they  belcmged  to  men  or  women.  When  Major  Rogers,  in  1759,  do- 
ehief  village  of  ibe  St.  Fiancis  Indians,  he  found  there  a  vast  quantity  of  scalps,  many  of  them 
tinted  in  hiaroglyphioa.  They  were  all  stretched  on  small  hoops, 
iveadorff  toU  ma  that  on  one  oocaai<m  tbe  fort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indiana.     There  were 
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Attack  on  Currjrtown.       The  Capdvefl.       Expeditloa  under  Captain  Grow.        Battle  at  Nev  Dorlach,  now  Sharon  Sp»— ^^^ 

gettlers,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  generally  at  work  in  their  fields  when  the  enemy       f^ 
upon  them.     It  was  toward  noon  when  they  emerged  stealthily  from  the  forest,  and  ^i^^ 
torch  and  tomahawk  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.     Among  the  sufferers  wer^      ^^ 
Dievendorfis,  Kellers,  Myerses,  Bellingers,  Tanners,  and  Lewises.     On  the  first  alarm,  t^i^^ 
nearest  the  fort  fled  thitherward,  and  those  more  remote  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.     J^a^^ 
Dievendorff,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  escaped.     His  son  Frederic  was  c^^i^. 
taken,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  on  his  way  to  the  fort,^  and  Frederic's  brother  Jacob,  then 
a  lad  eleven  years  old,  was  made  prisoner.     A  negro  named  Jacob,  two  lads  named   £^. 
linger,  Mary  Miller,  a  little  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  Jacob  Myers  tmd  his  son,  and  two 
others,  were  captured.     The  Indians  then  plundered  and  burned  all  the  dwellings  bnt  the 
fort  and  one  belonging  to  a  Tory,  in  all  about  twelve,  and  either  killed  or  drove  away  most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.     When  the  work  of  destruction  was  hushed, 
the  enemy  started  oif  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  or  Turlock  (now  Sharon)  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  at  Fort  Plain  when  Currytown  was  attacked.  On  the  previous  day 
he  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  eaemy. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  and,  when  near  the  present  Sharon  Springs, 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  a  cedar  swamp.*  Intelligence  of  this  fact 
reached  Willett  at  the  moment  when  a  dense  smoke,  indicating  the  firing  of  a  village,  was 
seen  from  Fort  Plain,  in  the  direction  of  Currytown.  Captain  Robert  M*Kean,  with  six* 
teen  levies,  was  ordered  to  that  place,  with  instructions  to  assemble  as  many  of  the  militia 
on  the  way  as  possible.  With  his  usual  celerity,  that  officer  arrived  at  the  settlement  in 
time  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  some  of  the  buildings  yet  unconsumed.  Col- 
onel Willett,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  collecting  the  militia.  Presuming  that  the 
enemy  would  occupy  the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  during  the  day  by 
the  forces  under  M'Kean  and  Gross,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  at  mid- 
night, while  they  were  asleep.  His  whole  strength  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
efiective  men,  while  the  enemy's  force,  as  he  afterward  learned,  consisted  of  more  than 
double  that  number.  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  dense  forest  that  surround- 
ed the  swamp  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  penetrated  only  by  a  bridle  path.  Bis  guide 
became  bewildered,  and  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, who,  warned  of  his  approach,  had  taken  a  more  advantageous  position.  From  .this  pofii* 
tion  it  was  desirable  to  draw  them,  and  for  that  purpose  Willett  sent  forward  a  detachment 
from  the  main  body,  which  he  had.  stationed  in  crescent  form  on  a  ridge  now  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike,  opposite  the  swamp,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  then  retreated. 
The  stratagem  succeeded,  for  the  Indians  pursued  them,  and  were  met  by  Willett,  advanc- 
ing with  one  hundred  men.  M'Kean  was  left  with  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  desperate  fight  for  a  short  time  ensued,  when  the  Indians 
broke  and  fled,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks.  Willett  and  his  men,  on* 
derstanding  their  desultory  warfare,  pursued  them  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  until  they  relin- 
quished the  fight,  and  fled  precipitately  down  their  war-path  toward  the  Susquehanna,  le&^' 
ing  their  camp  and  all  their  plunder  behind.  They  lefl  forty  dead  upon  the  field.  ^"^ 
American  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  missing.     The  brave  M'Kean  vas 

several  women,  but  only  one  man,  in  the  fort.  The  savages  approached  stealthily  along  a  ravine,  a  "tu« 
north  of  the  fort,  and  were  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  thp  frail  fortification,  when  they  were  sslo^ 
with  a  warm  fire  from  it.  There  were  several  muskets  in  it,  which  the  women  loaded  as  fast  as  the  loao 
coutd  fire ;  and  so  rapid  were  the  discharges,  that  the  Indians,  supposing  quite  a  large  garrison  to  be  pi^ 
ent,  fled  to  the  woods.     The  remains  of  the  building  are  still  scarred  by  many  ballet  marks. 

^  He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  several  hours  insensible,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  KeUeft 
who  carried  him  into  the  fort.  He  recovered,  and  lived  several  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  faU^ 
of  a  tree. 

'  A  part  of  this  swamp  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  about  two  miles  e>^ 
of  the  springs. 
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mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Fort  Plain  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
that  post.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lipe,  at  Fort  Plain,  that  the  body  of  the  captain  was 
buried  near  the  block-house,  and  that  the  fort  was  afterward  called  Fort  M*Kean,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  had  placed  most  of  their  prisoners  on  the  horses 
nrhich  they  had  stolen  from  Currytown,  and  each  was  well  guarded.  When  they  were 
about  to  retreat  before  Willett,  fearing  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  scalps,  the  savages  began  to  murder  and  scalp  them.  Young  Dievendorfi*  (my  in- 
iMmant)  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  running  toward  the  swamp,  was  pursued,  knocked  down 
lyy  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  upon  his  shoulder,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  Willett  did  not 
l»iiry  his  slain,  but  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Veeder,  who  repaired  to  the  field 
miier  the  battle,  entombed  them,  and  fortunately  discovered  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodies 
o£  the  prisoners  who  were  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  camp.  Young  Dievendorfi*,  who 
'vras  stunned  and  insensible,  was  seen  struggling  among  the  leaves  ;  and  his  bloody  face  being 
sxiistaken  for  that  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldiers  leveled  his  musket  to  shoot  him.  A  fel- 
lo^v-Boldier,  perceiving  his  mistake,  knocked  up  his  piece  and  saved  the  lad's  life.  He  was 
^tAken  to  Fort  Plain,  and,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Faught,  a  German  physician, 
<»£  Stone  Arabia,  was  restored  to  health.  It  was  five  years,  however,  before  his  head  was 
perfectly  healed ;  and  when  I  saw  him  (August,  1848),  it  had  the  tender  appearance  and 
Reeling  of  a  wound  recently  healed.  He  is  still  living  (1849),  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
«>f  Currytown,  which  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  savage  cruelty 
sand  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  for  American  liberty.* 

Toward  evening  we  left  Currytown  for  Cherry  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Sharon  Springs. 

"X'he  road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  though  very  hilly,  country.     From  the  summits  of  some 

«>f  the  eminences  over  which  we  passed  the  views  were  truly  magnificent.     Looking  down 

auto  the  Canajoharie  Valley  from  the  top  of  its  eastern  slope,  it  appeared  like  a  vast  enam- 

^ed  basin,  having  its  concavity  garnished  with  pictures  of  rolling  intervales,  broad  cultivated 

fields,  green  groves,  bright  streams,  villages,  and  neat  farm-houses  in  abundance ;  and  its 

clistant  rim  on  its  northern  verge  seemed  beautifully  embossed  with  wooded  hills,  rising  one 

^bove  another  in  profuse  outlines  far  away  beyond  the  Mohawk.     We  reached  the  Springs 

toward  sunset,  passing  the  Pavilion  on  the  way.*     They  are  in  a  broad  ravine,  and  along 

^he  margin  of  a  hill ;  and  near  them  the  little  village  of  Sharon  has  grown  up."     Our  stay 

^^vas  brief — just  long  enough  to  have  a  lost  shoe  replaced  by  another  upon  our  horse,  and  to 

'^risit  the  &mous  fountains— for,  having  none  of  the  **  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  of  sufficient 

analignity  to  require  the  infliction  of  sulphureted  or  chalybeate  draughts,  we  were  glad  to 

escape  to  the  hills  and  vales  less  suggestive  of  Tophet  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.     How 

amy  dtU  invalids,  who  find  the  waters  less  nauseous  than  the  allopathic  doses  of  the  shops, 

r 

*  The  little  girl  (Mary  Miller)  was  found  scalped,  but  alive,  and  was  taken,  with  the  lad  Dievendorfi^ 
%)ward  Fort  Plain.  She  was  very  weak  when  found,  and  on  taking  a  draught  of  oold  water,  just  before 
veacbing  the  fort,  instantly  expired. 

*  The  Pavilion  is  a  very  large  hotel,  situated  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
«omroandiog  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country.  It  was  erected  in  1836  by  a  New  York  company,  and 
is  filled  with  invalids  and  other  visitors  during  the  summer. 

'  The  Sharon  Sulphur  Springt  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medical  properties  many  years,  and  are 
■aid  to  be  equal  in  efiicacy  to  those  in  Virginia.  An  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
Tork,  gives  the  following  result : 

8alphat0  of  n^agnecift  .    .    .    42.40  graiiu. 
SulphBteoflime.    .    .        .  111.62     *^ 
Cblorid  of  •odium  ....     fUii     ** 
Chlorid  of  magneuum     .    .      2.40     " 
Hydro-iulphate  of  sodium    )    ana     u 
Hydro-aulphate  of  calcium  > 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  gat  .        16  cubic  inches. 

There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  whole  region  abounds  in  fossils,  and  is  an  in* 
teresting  place  for  tlie  geologist. 
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a"  there,  within  imeUing 
I  a  question  that  oaa  Mily 


and,  coiuequeDtly,  are  happier  than  at  home,  can  ipend  a  "  aei 

distance  of  the  gaseoiu  fouataitu,  and  call  the  njourn  pleasure 

be  Botred  by  Fashion,  the  ihrewd  alchemiit  in  wboae  alembic  c 

mated  into  conventional  happinesa.     The  aulphureted  hydrogen  does  not  infect  the  Pavilion, 

I  believe,  and  a  sununer  residence  there  secures  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  delightfiil 

drives  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  hill  coantry. 

It  WOR  quite  dark  wheu  we  reached  Cherry  Valley,  eight  miles  west  of  Sharon  Spriaii,' 
This  village  lies  imbosomed  within  lofliy  hills,  open  only  on  the  southwest,  in  the  dirutiMi 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  we  approached  it  along  the  margin  of  the  mountain  on  its  eiA- 
em  border,  the  lights  sparkling  below  us,  like  star*  reflected  from  «  lake,  gave  us  the  £nt 
indication  of  its  presence.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  called  npon  the  Uonotable  Jums 
8.  Campbell,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  in  1 778,  was  a  child  ox 
years  of  age.     He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  already  mentioned,  and  fatbei  ot 
the  Honorable  William  W.  Campbell,  of  New  York  city,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon 
County,  so  frequently  cited.     With  his  mother  and  family,  he  was  carried  into  caplinty' 
He  has  a  clear  recollection  of  events  in  the  Indian  country  while  he  was  a  captive,  hii  n.v 
rival  and  stay  at  Niagara,  his  subsequent  sojourn  in  Canada,  and  the  final  reunion  of  lK*( 
family  after  an  absence  and  separation  of  two  years.*     His  residence,  a  handtoroe  modsV^ 
structure,  is  npon  the  site  of  the  old  bm*-') 
mansion,  which  was  stockaded  and  used  is-      ^ 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  invauon.     The  dot^'^* 
and  window-shutters  were  made  bullet-iini^^**> 
and  the  two  bams  that  were  included  with — ^^^ 
the  ramparts  were  strengthened. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  noticed  th-  -^•' 
Brant's  first  hostile  movement,  aAer  lu>  C^^^_ 
turn  from  Canada  and  establishment  of  l^^^^' 
head-quarters  at  Oghkwaga,  was  an  attem^.  * 
to  cut  off  the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  c=^^-^ 
at  least,  to  make  captive  the  members  of  tl^^-* 
"   "'~     ■  ,  active  Committee  of  Correspondence.     Itw^- 

Uahuoh  of  Vudoi  Ci1IFHLL.>  1       ,  ,  J 

a  sunny  mommg,  toward  the  close  ot 
May,  when  Brant  and  his  warriors  cautiously  moved  up  to  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  to  reconnoiter  the  settlement  at  their  feet.  He  was  astoniil 
and  chagrined  on  seeing  a  fortification  where  he  supposed  all  was  weak  and  defenselete,  a 
greater  was  his  disappointment  when  quite  a  large  and  well-armed  garrison  appeared  upc 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell's  house.  These  soldiers  were  not  as  fonnidab^^^ 
as  the  sachem  supposed,  for  they  were  only  half-grown  boys,  who,  full  of  the  martial  spi^^^ 
of  the  times,  had  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and,  armed  with  wooden  gung  ar=^^* 
•words,  had  regular  drilla  each  day.  It  was  such  a  display,  on  the  morning  in  questio^^^^ 
that  attracted  Brant's  attention.     His  vision  being  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  trees  s^^^^ 

'  Cherry  Viilley  derived  its  name,  according  to  Campbell,  from  Ihe  followiDg  circuraatance  :  "  Mr.  Dc:^^* 
lop  [the  vener^le  pastor  whose  Tanlily  lufleTcd  at  the  time  ot  the  massacre  in  1778],  engaged  in  wrill — -^^ 
some  letters,  inquired  of  Mr.  Lindesaj  [the  originnl  proprietor  of  the  soil]  where  be  should  date  them,  i^  ^ 
proposed  Ihe  name  of  a  (own  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Dunlop,  pointing  to  the  fine  wild  cherrj-lrees  and  lo  ^^--^ 
valley,  replied,  '  Let  ns  giro  our  place  on  appropriate  name,  and  call  it  Cherry  Valley,'  which  was  reai^*-^ 
agreed  to." — AntuUi  of  Tryim  Coimfy. 

'  The  children  at  Mrs.  Cunpbell  were  all  restored  to  her  al  Niagara,  except  this  one.  In  Jnns,  IT  ■^^* 
she  was  sent  to  Montreal,  and  there  she  wu  joined  by  her  missing  boy.  He  had  boea  with  a  tribe  of  '*-'' 
Mohawks,  and  had  forgolten  his  own  language  \  but  he  remembered  his  mother,  and  expressed  his  \f^  ' 
seeing  her,  in  (he  Indian  language.  Honorable  William  Campbell,  late  surveyor  general  of  New  York,  ^^"^^ 
her  son.  She  lived  until  183fi,  being  then  93  years  of  age.  She  was  the  last  surviiror  of  the  Revolnti*^*"" 
ary  women  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Sasquehanna. 

'  This  pleasant  dwelling  Is  npon  the  northern  verge  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading  from  Chony  V**' 
ley  to  the  Mohawk.     The  skeieh  was  taken  from  the  road.  * 


denlfad  b;  Boji. 
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ba  in  which  he  wu  concealed,  he  mistook  the  boye  for  full-grown  soldiers,  and,  conaid- 
;  an  attack  dangerous,  moved  his  party  to  a  hiding-place  at  the  foot  of  the  Tekftharawa 
s,  in  a  deep  tavine  north  of  the  village,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk.'  In  that 
',  rocky  glen,  ■■  where  the  whole  scene  was  shadowy  and  almost  dark  even  at  mid-day," 
varriors  were  concealed,  while  Brant  and  two  or  three  followers  bid  themselves  in  am- 
i  behind  a  large  rock  by  the  road  side,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  as 
it  fall  in  his  way. 

>a  the  morning  of  that  day.  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  a  promising  youDg  officer  of  Fata- 
.  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cherry  Valley  with  the  information,  for  the  commit* 
at  the  latter  place,  that  a  military  force  might  he  expected  there  the  next  day.  His 
le  bearing  and  rich  velvet  dress  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  village ;  and 
in,  toward  evening,  he  started  to  return,  accompanied  by  Peter  Sitz,  ihe  bearer  of  some 
Miches,  the  people,  in  admiration,  looked  afler  him  until  he  disappeared  beyond  the  hiU. 

leaving,  he  had  cast  down  his  portmanteau,  saying,  "  I  shall  be  back  for  it  in  the  moVn- 
."  But  he  never  returned.  As  the  two  patriots  galloped  along  the  margin  of  the  Te- 
itrawaGlen,  they  were  hailed,  but,  instead  of  answering,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 
<  warriors  in  ambusb  arose  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them.  The  lieutenant  fell,  and  Brant, 
lung  out  from  his  concealment,  scalped  him  with  his  own  hands.  Sitz  was  captured,  and 
dispatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brant.  Fortunately  they  were  double,  and  Sitz  had  the 
ence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuine  and  deliver  the  fictitious  to  the  sachem.  Deceived 
heae  dispatches  concerning  the  strength  of  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  withdrew  to  Cobelskill, 

thence  to  Oghkawaga,  and  the  settlement  was  saved  from  destruction  at  that  time.*  Its 
>e4|uent  fate  is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 


Bomnan'i  Cmk,  wbich  falls  into  the 


CSIMI  Vallst. 

udge  Campbell  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning  to  "Brant's  Rock."* 
''ing  engaged  to  be  hack  at  Fort  Plain  in  time  the  next  day  to  take  the  cars  for  Albany  at 
o'clock,  and  the  distance  from  the  "  rock"  being  twelve  miles,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road, 
'arly  start  was  necessary,  for  I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  village  and  valley,  as  also 

The  "Ukakaraaa  'a  Ihe  weslern  branch  of  the  Canajoluiru  or 
wk  u  Canajoharie,  opposite  Palatine. 
CimpbeH's  Annals. 

Ilia  rock,  which  is  ftbooi  Tour  Teet  liiRh,  lies  in  a  field  on  tbe 
ot  Um  roftd  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  the  Mohawk,  aboat 
le  sod  a  hKlf  norih  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Campbell.  It  is  a 
lifenos  mass,  composed  chiefly  of  shells.  Behind  this  rock  the 
'  of  Lieatenani  Wormwood,  lifelssa  and  the  head  scalped,  was 
d  bj  tbe  villagers,  who  had  heard  the  firing  on  Ihe  prcTions 
dug.  Judge  Cgimpbetl,  who  aooompanled  ns  to  the  spot,  point- 
QI  Ibe  stnmp  of  a  large  tree  by  the  road  side,  as  the  place  where 
lUunt  Wonnwood  fell.  The  tree  was  pierced  by  many  bul- 
tad  Jadge  Caaipbell  bad  extracted  several  oT  them  ^en  a  b*^. 
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Morning  Scene  near  Cherry  Valley. 


Light 


Departure  for  Albany. 


Woodwortfa'i 


of  the  rock.  At  early  dawn,  the  light  not  being  sufficient  to  perceive  the  outline  of  di8l«]i\ 
objects,  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  village  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk.  As  the  pale  light 
in  the  east  grew  ruddy,  a  magnificent  panorama  was  revealed  on  every  side ;  and  as  the 
stars  faded  away,  and  trees,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  the  quiet  village  arose  from  the  gloom  * 
and  the  sun's  first  rays  burst  over  the  eastern  hills  into  the  valley,  lighting  it  up  with  sud- 
den splendor,  while  the  swelling  chorus  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  broke  the  stiUnesB  ; 
and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  arose  from  the  dewy  grass  like  sweet  incense,  the  delighte^l 
spirit  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  the  quivering  light,  saying, 

**  From  the  quickenM  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  sun  roU'd  black  and  bare, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest,  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ;  - 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament     ■ 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  penciPd  the  hue  of  its  matchless  blue, 

And  spangled  it  round  with  the  stars. 
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I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  mountains  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
Oh,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever  bright  with  the  Deity's  smile." 

William  Pitt  Palmer. 

On  the  north  the  Valley  of  the  Canajoharie  stretches  away  to  the  Mohawk,  twelve  m  '^-^^ 
distant,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  mist  that  skirted  the  more  remote  hi8-^ ' 
and  on  the  south  Cher^  Valley  extends  down  among  the  mountains  toward  the  Susquehac^t-n* 
proper,  and  formed  the  easy  war-path  to  the  settlement  at  its  head,  from  Oghkwaga  and  IT 
dilla.     From  the  bosom  of  the  ridge  whereon  I  stood  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  easti 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Canajoharie.     I  had  finished  the  sketch  here  gi 
before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  while  the  mist  yet  hovered  over  the  Te 
kawara,  we  were  at  Brant*s  Rock,  within  the  sound  of  the  tiny  cascades.     There  we  pa 
from  Judge  Campbell,  and  hastened  on  toward  Fort  Plain,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to  br 
fast,  and  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Albany.     Before  leaving,  let  us  take  a  parting  gl 
at  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  for  we  may  not  have  another  opportuni' 

Soon  afler  the  irruption  of  Dockstader,  or  Doxstader,  into  the  Currytown  and  New  I> 
lach  settlements,  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  Palatine,  under 
conduct  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Klock.     They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number, 
fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  without  accomplishing  any  mischief     At  the  German  Flats 
in  that  vicinity  several  spirited  rencounters  took  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  pat 
militia.     One  of  them  was  marked  by  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  Captain  Solomon  W 
worth,  and  a  small  company  of  rangers  which  he  had  organized.     He  marched  from  P 
Dayton  to  the  Royal  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  observation.     On  the  way  he  fell  in  ^'ith 
[ndian  ambush.     Without  warning,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  savages,  who  m 
the  forest  ring  with  the  war-whoop.     One  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  engagemeut^»^ 
the  war  ensued.     Woodworth  and  a  large  number  of  his  rangers  were  slain,  and  the 
rious  Indians  took  several  of  them  prisoners.     Only  fifteen  escaped. 

Another  aflair  occurred  at  a  settlement  called  Shell's  Bush,  about  five  miles  norths 
Herkimer  village,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  wealthy  German  named  John  Cb> 
tian  Shell,  or  Schell,  had  built  a  block- house  of  his  own,  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  % 
jecting  so  as  to  allow  the  inmates  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  the  assailants.*     One  8u2^^ 

*  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  forts,  so  called,  between  Schenectady  and  Fort  Schu^'^'^ 
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sa  upon  "Sbell'a  Bush."       Shell'i  Block-houooi       Farioai  Battle.       Capture  of  M'Donald.       Luther'a  Hymn. 

1  August,  while  the  people  were  generally  in  their  fields,  Donald  M' Donald,  one 
ch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  with  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  Tories,  made  a 
n  Shell's  Bush.  The  inhabitants  mostly  fled  to  Fort  Dayton,  but  Shell  and  his 
refuge  in  his  block-house.  He  and  two  of  his  sons  (he  had  eight  in  all)  were  at 
3  field.  The  two  sons  were  captured,  but  the  father  and  his  other  boys,  who 
reached  the  block-house  in  safety.  It  was  finally  besieged,  but  the  assailants 
it  a  respectful  distance  by  the  garrison.  Shell's  wife  loaded  the  muskets,  while 
1  and  sons  discharged  them  with  sure  aim.  McDonald  tried  to  burn  the  block- 
was  unsuccessful.  He  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar,  ran  up  to  the  door,  and 
:o  force  it.  Shell  fired  upon  him,  and  so  wounded  him  in  the  leg  that  he  fell, 
le  beleaguered  patriot  opened  the  door  and  pulled  the  Scotchman  within,  a  pris- 
was  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  and  these  he  w^as  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
The  battle  ceased  for  a  time.  Shell  knew  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  to  bum 
rhile  their  leader  was  a  prisoner  within  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
he  went  into  the  second  story,  and  composedly  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Luther 
erils  that  surrounded  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  pope.^     But  the  respite 

The  enemy,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number  killed,  and  their 
'  a  prisoner,  rushed  up  to  the  block-house,  and  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of 
through  the  loop-holes.  Mrs.  Shell  seized  an  ax,  and,  with  well-directed  blows, 
y  musket  by  bending  the  barrels.  At  the  same  time  Shell  and  .his  sons  kept  up 
,  which  drove  the  enemy  off.  At  twilight  he  went  to  the  upper  story  and  called 
wife,  in  a  loud  voice,  informing  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  from 
>n  with  succor.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  louder  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  Captain 
x;h  your  company  round  upon  this  side  of  the  house.  Captain  Getman,  you  had 
3l  your  men  off  to  the  lefl,  and  come  upon  that  side.''     This  was  a  successful 

There  were  no  troops  approaching,  but  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  trick,  fled 
ds.  M' Donald  was  taken  to  Fort  Dayton  the  next  day,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
;t  the  blood  flowed  so  freely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.*     The  two  sons  of  Shell 

generally  strong  dwellings  stockaded,  and  so  arranged  that  fifteen  or  twenty  families  might  find 
each. 

)wing  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  h3rran,  made  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant  by  Profes- 
>f  Harvard  University.     It  is  from  a  German  hymn  book  published  in  1741. 

1. 
A  nau  fortreaa  ia  oar  God,  a  good  defense  and  weapon ; 
He  help*  iu  free  from  all  our  troubles  which  hare  now  befallen  at. 
The  old  eril  enemy,  he  is  now  aerioualy  going  to  work ; 
Great  power  and  much  cunning  are  bis  cruel  equipments, 
There  ia  none  like  him  on  the  earth. 

2. 

With  our  own  strength  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are  rery  soon  lost : 
For  us  the  right  man  is  fighting,  whom  God  himself  has  chosen. 
Do  you  ask.  Who  is  he  t    His  name  is  Jesus  Christ 
The  Lord  Jehovah,  and  there  is  no  other  God ; 
He  must  hold  the  field. 

3. 
And  if  the  world  were  fell  of  devils,  ready  to  devour  us, 
We  are  by  no  means  much  afraid,  for  finally  we  must  overcome 
The  prince  of  this  world,  however  badly  he  may  behave, 
He  can  not  injure  us,  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  is  the  Judge ; 
A  little  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 

That  word  they  shall  suffer  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thanked  for  either; 

He  is  with  us  in  the  field,  with  his  spirit  and  his  gifts. 

If  they  take  from  us  body,  property,  honor,  child,  and  wife, 

Let  them  all  be  taken  away,  they  have  yet  no  gain  from  it. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  must  remain  to  us. 

Id  wore  a  silver-mounted  tomahawk,  which  Shell  took  from  him.     Its  handle  exhibited  thirty- 
itches,  the  tally  of  horrid  deeds  in  imitation  of  his  Indian  associates. 
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Death  of  Shell  and  his  Sou.  Ceeiation  of  Hostilidea.  Departare  fWim  Fort  Plain.  Albany.  Hendiiefc  Hodaan. 


1781. 


were  carried  into  Canada,  and  tfaey  asserted  that  nine  of  the  wounded  enemy  died  on  the 
way.  Their  loss  on  the  ground  was  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  block-house  was  injured.  Soon  after  this  event  Shell  was  fired  upon  hj 
some  Indians,  while  at  work  in  his  field  vdth  his  boys.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  boys  was  killed.  The  old  man  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  he  died  of  his  wound-* 
During  this  summer  the  Tories  and  Indians  went  down  upon  Warwasing  and  otli^r 
portions  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  These  expeditiaKB* 
will  be  elsewhere  considered.  The  irruption  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  the  Johnstown  settle- 
ment in  October,  and  their  repulse  by  Colonel  Willett,  have  been  related.  With  that  trai 
action  closed  the  hostilities  in  Tryon  county  for  the  year,  and  the  surrender  of  ComwtlE 
October  19,    ^^^  ^^^  wholc  army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  so  dispirited  the  Loyalists  t 

1781-        they  made  no  further  demonstrations,  by  armed  parties,  against  the  settlemen 
Attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  were  made  to  carry  off  prominent  citizens.*     The  I 
dians  still  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  small  parties  during  1782,  but  thi 
accomplished  little  beyond  producing  alarms  and  causing  general  uneasiness.     Peace  ensn 
the  hostile  savages  retired  to  the  wilderness,  a  few  of  the  refugee  Tories,  tame  and  subi 
sive,  returned,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  soon  smiled  with  the  abundance  produced  by 
ful  industry. 

We  left  Fort  Plain  toward  noon,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  to  depart  for  New  Yo: 
the  same  evening.  Columns  of  smoke  were  yet  rising  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  lai 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  lying  near  the  river,  south  of  State  Street ;  and 
piers  along  the  basin,  black  and  bare,  exhibited  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  air  of  busy  acti 
ity  that  enlivened  them  when  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  before.  I  ha 
been  in  Albany  many  times  ;  let  us  take  a  seat  upon  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Isaac  Ne 
ton,  for  the  evening  is  pleasant,  and,  as  we  glide  down  the  Hudson,  chat  a  while  about  tl 
Dutch  city  and  its  associations,  and  its  sister  settlement  Schenectady,  and  thus  close  o 

FIRST  TOUR  AMONG  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  site  of  Albany  was  an  Indian  settlement,  chiefly  of  the  Mohawk  tribes,  long  befi 
Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the  North  River.     It  was  called  Scagh-negh-ta-da,  a  word 
niiying  the  end  of  the  pine  woods^  or  beyond  the  pine  woods.     Such,  and  equally  appro 
ate,  was  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  whi — 
still  retains  the  appellation,  though  a  little  Anglicised  in  orthography,  being  spelled  Schen 
tady.     From  the  account  given  in  Juet's  Journal,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Purch; 
Pilgrimages,  of  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river,  it  is  supposed  that  he  proceeded  in  his  v 
(the  Half  Moon)  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  Troy." 
he  lefl  no  colony  there,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  his  voyage,  which  he  carried  back  to 
Old  World,  was  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  noble  river,  navigable  one  hundred 
sixty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  romantic  region  imaginable.     I* 


*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant, 

*  The  most  prominent  Tories  engaged  in  this  business  were  Bettys  and  Waltermeyer.     We  have  nots. 
in  another  chapter  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  abdact  General  Schuyler.     Among  the  prisoners  thus 
by  these  two  miscreants,  from  Ballston,  were  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chaird,  Uri  Traoy,  Samuel 
Epenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  brothers  named  Bontas.     They  were  all  taken  to  Canada, 
after  being  roughly  treated,  were  either  exchanged,  or  became  free  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

'  Henry  or  Hendrick  Hudson  was  a  native  of  England.     While  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  Jl  _ 
and  China,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  1607-8.     Alter  returning  to  Eng^l^*-^' 
from  a  second  voyage,  he  went  to  Holland  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
fitted  out  the  Half  Moon  for  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.     It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  sailed  up 
river  which  bears  his  name.     The  next  year  (1610)  he  was  sent  out  by  an  association  of  gentlemeoY  ' 
in  that  voyage  discovered  the  great  bay  at  the  north  called  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  wintered.     In  the  spT*f^ 
of  1611  he  endeavored  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  relinqa>^ 
the  attempt  and  make  his  way  homeward.     Going  out  of  the  straits  from  the  bay,  he  threatened  to  set  oo^t 
or  two  of  his  mutinous  crew  on  shore.     These,  joined  by  others,  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  piniooe<i  fo^ 
arms  behind  him,  and  with  his  sons,  and  seven  of  the  sick  and  most  infirm  on  board,  he  was  put  iflt^  ' 
shallop  and  set  adrift.     He  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
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17  was  made  early  in  the  autumn  of  1609.     Aa  tooa  as  the  iatelligeace  leached  the 
)utch  East  lodia.  Company,  they  sent  out  men  to  eBt&blish  trading  posts  in  the  country. 
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>n  the  north 
f  Boyd's  I>1< 

little  below 

;  and  it  may 
that  in  1613 

was  founded, 
hat  year  the 
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.hete.  Next 
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lod  the 
place  was  named,  by 
the  Dutch,  Beaver- 
wyck,  or  Beavei 
town,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance th  at  great 
number*  of  bearera 
were  found  there. 
A  fortification,  call- 
ed Fort  Orauge,  was 
builtinl623.'  The 
town  retained  its 
original  name  until 
1664,  when  the 
New  Netherlands 
(as  the  couatry  upon 
the  Hudson  wtu  call- 
ed) passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  En- 
glish. It  then  re- 
e  of  the  titles  of  James,  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles 
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erward  King  James  II.  of  England, 
first  permanent  settlement  that  was  made  at  Albany  (the  traders  resorting  thither 
the  autumn  and  winter)  was  in  1626,  and  from  that  time  until  1736  many  respect- 
itch  tamilies  came  over  and  established  themselves  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
ccuT  the  name*  of  Quaekenboss,  Lansing,  Bleecker,  Van  Ness,  Pruyn,  Van  Wart, 
11,  Van  £ps,  and  Van  Kensselaer,  names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  history,  and 
ascendants  are  numerous  among  us.  The  fint  iione  building,  except  the  fort,  was 
at  Albany  in  1647,  on  which  occasion  "eight  ankers"  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
slloni)  of  brandy  were  consumed.'  About  this  time  the  little  village  of  Beaverwyck 
>ekaded  with  strong  wooden  pickets  or  paLsadet,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
312.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  so  rigorous  were  the  laws  that 
number  of  settlers  leti  it  and  established  themselves  upon  the  present  site  of  Schenec- 
ixiut  one  hundred  years  since.  A  small  church  was  erected  in  1655,  and  the  Dutch 
idia  Company  sent  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  for  it,  about  the  time  when  its  first  pastor, 
ideon  Schaals,  sailed  for  Beaverwyck.  It  became  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
id  in  1 7 1 5  a  new  and  larger  edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  stood  about  ninety- 
irs,  in  the  open  area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  Streets, 
iny  had  become  a  considerable  town  when  Kalm  visited  it  in  1749.  He  says  the 
all  spoke  Dutch.  The  houses  stood  with  the  gable  ends  toward  the  streets,  and  the 
gutters  at  the  eaves,  projecting  far  over  the  streets,  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
The  cattle,  having  free  range,  kept  the  streets  dirty.     The  people  were  very  social. 

It  cntioos  pieces  of  ordnance  were  moonled  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Orange,  called  by  the  Dutch, 

g  lo  V&nder  Kempt,  ilUn-gtiltuken,  or  stone  pieces,  because  they  were  leaded  with  tlont  instead 

alls.     These  cannon  vers  formed  of  long  BtoaC  iron  ban  laid  longitudinally,  and  bound  with  iron 

Their  caliber  was  immenie.     Tho  fort  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  a  very  strong  work,  Ibr  in  1639 

lint  wa*  nude  to  the  I>utch  goremor  that  the  tart  was  in  a  slate  of  miaerable  decay,  and  that  (he 

ad  destroyed  a  pan  at  it." 

I  picture  is  copied  from  a  painting  sud  to  be  from  life,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of 

of  New  York,  and  hangmg  in  the  "Govemar's  Room,"  in  the  City  Hall.     It  was  in  the  old  Sladi 

tnd  was  in  existence  in  Governor  Slnjvesant's  time.  ■ 

CT  of  the  commissary,  De  lu  Mmtagnie,  to  the  Patch  goTemor  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  Totli). 
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and  the  spacious  stoops,  or  porches,  were  always  filled  at  evening,  in  summer,  with  neigh- 
bors mingling  in  chit-chat.  They  knew  nothing  of  stoves  ;  their  chimneys  were  almost  u 
broad  as  their  houses ;  and  the  people  made  wampum,  a  kind  of  shell  on  strings,  used  as 
money,  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders.*  They  were  very  cleanly  in  their  houses  ;  were  fru- 
gal in  their  diet,  and  integrity  was  a  prevailing  virtue.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroes. 
In  1 777,  according  to  Dr.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  91 ),  Albany  contained  *<  three  hand* 
red  houses,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gable  ends  to  the  streets."  He  mentions  the  <*  an- 
cient stone  church,"  and  also  "  a  decent  edifice  called  City  Hall,  which  accommodates  gen- 
erally their  assembly  and  courts  of  justice."  It  also  had  "  a  spacious  hospital,"  erected  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1686,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

Albany  was  an  important  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  hostilities,  then  begun  between  the  English  and  French  colonies, 
ceased  in  1 763.  It  was  the  place  where  councils  with  the  Indians  were  held,  and  whence 
expeditions  took  their  departure  for  the  wilderness  beyond.  It  never  became  a  prey  to  French 
conquest,  though  often  threatened.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1 690  a  party  of  two  hund- 
red Frenchmen  and  Canadians,  and  fifty  Indians,  chiefly  Caughnawaga  Mohawks,  sent  out 
February  8,     ^Y  Frontenac,  menaced  Albany.     They  fell  upon  Schenectady  at  midnight,  mas- 

1®^  sacred  and  made  captive  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Sixty- 
three  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  The  church  and 
sixty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  traveling  almost  twenty 
miles  in  the  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  night-clothes.  Twenty-five  of  them 
lost  their  limbs  in  consequence  of  their  being  frozen  on  the  way.  Schenectady,  like  Albany, 
was  stockaded,  having  two  entrance  gates.  These  were  forced  open  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  danger  was  the  bursting  in  of  their  doors.*  Informed 
that  Albany  was  strongly  garrisoned,  the  marauders,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  it, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Canada  with  their  prisoners  and  booty.  The  settlement  sufiered 
some  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but  it  was  rather  too  near  the  strong  post  of  Al- 
bany to  invite  frequent  visits  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Schenectady  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Mohawks  before  the  confederacy  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  was  formed. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  occurred  at  Albany,  which  has  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  our  Revolution,  was  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  held  there  in  1754.  For 
a  long  time  the  necessity  for  a  closer  political  union  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  had 
been  felt.  They  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  French,  who  were  making  encroachments 
upon  every  interior  frontier,  but  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  several  colonies  oflen  prevented 
that  harmony  of  action  in  the  raising  of  money  and  troops  for  the  general  service  which 
proper  efficiency  required.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  New  York,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  English,  by  the  influence  of  French 
emissaries  among  them,  and  a  grand  council,  in  which  the  several  English  colonies  might 
be  represented,  was  thought  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessary.     Lord  Holdemess, 

*  Wampum  is  made  of  the  thick  and  blue  part  of  sea  clam-shells.  The  thin  covering  of  this  part  being 
split  ofi*,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it,  and  the  form  is  produced  and  the  pieces  made  smooth  by  a  grindstone.  The 
form  is  that  of  the  cylindrical  glass  beads  called  hugUi,  When  finished,  they  are  strung  upon  small  hempen 
cords  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  from  six  to  ten  strings  are  considered  a  day's 
work.     A  considerable  quantity  is  manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 

'  Walter  Wilie,  who  was  one  of  a  party  sent  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  that  place  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  wrote  a  ballad,  in  the  style  of  Chevy  Chase,  in  which  the . 
circumstances  are  related  in  detail.     He  says  of  his  ballad,  "  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  the 
space  of  one  hour,  and  am  now  writing,  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  12th.  1690.*'     He  closes  it  with, 

"  Aod  here  I  end  the  long  hallad. 
Hie  which  you  just  have  redde ; 
T  with  that  it  may  stay  on  earth 
Long  after  I  am  dead.** 

It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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ia^  of  the  Colonial  Gonrention.  Names  of  the  Delegate*.  Plan  of  Union  submitted  bj  FranUin. 

nglish  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the. colonies, 
dng  a  convention,  at  Albany,  of  committees  from  the  several  colonial  assemblies,  the 
lesign  of  which  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations. 

of  the  colonies,  namely,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
s  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  convention  as- 
9d  at  Albany,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754.^  James  Delancy  was 
i  president  of  the  convention.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  full  attendance, 
principal  speaker  being  Hendrick,  the  sachem  afterward  killed  near  Lake  George  while 

service  of  the  English.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  the  Indians  from 
cy  ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  the  convention  was  invited,  by  the  Massa- 
:t8  delegates,  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies,  for  mutual  defense,  was  not, 
existing  circumstances,  desirable.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  empow- 
ta  representatives  to  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation.  The  suggestion 
ivorkbly  received,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  was 
ited.'  Several  plans  were  proposed.  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  fertile  mind  had  conceived 
ecessity  of  union,  and  matured  a  plan  before  he  went  to  Albany,  now  ofiered  an  out- 
1  writing,  which  was  adopted  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  convention. .  The  sub- 
^as  debated  **  hand  in  hand,"  as  Franklin  observes,  "  with  the  Indian  business  daily,'* 
elve  consecutive  days,  and  finally  the  report,  substantially  as  drawn  by  him,  was  adopt- 
e  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting."  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
lat  body  did  not  approve  of  it  or  recommend  it  to  the  king,  while  the  colonial  assem- 
vere  dissatisfied  with  it.  "  The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,"  says  Franklin,  "  as  they 
Doght  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too 
of  the  democratic."  The  Board  of  Trade  had  already  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own 
frand  assembly  of  colonial  governors  and  certain  select  members  of  their  several  coun- 
fith  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the  sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reimbursed  by 
imposed  on  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  did  not  suit  the  colonists  at 
id  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent  in  England  "  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
tiave  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses  or  serv- 

te  roUowing  are  the  names  of  the  oommissioners  from  the  several  states : 
York, — James  Delancy,  Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith. 
Mchusettt. — Samuel  Welles,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Worthington. 
Hampthirt. — ^Theodore  Atkinson,  Richard  Wibird,  Mesheck  Weare,  Henry  Sherburne. 
HtctictU. — ^William  Pitkin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams. 
ie  Itland. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard. 

ntylvania. — John  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris. 
yland. — ^Benjamin  Tasker,*  Benjamin  Barnes. t 

le  committee  consisted  of  Hutchinson  of  Mtutackusettt^  Atkinson  of  New  Hampihire^  Pitkin  of  Con- 
t,  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  Smith  of  New  York,  Franklin  of  Penmylvania,  and  Tasker  of  Maryland. 
le  plan  proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  members — seven  from  Virginia,  seven  from  Massa- 
ts,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from  Connecticut,  four  each  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
las,  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  number  of 
light  was  to  remain  fixed,  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  two  members ;  but  the  ap- 
iment  to  vary  within  those  limits,  with  the  rates  of  contribution.  This  council  was  to  have  the  general 
[ement  of  civil  and  military  aflairs.  It  was  to  have  control  of  the  armies,  the  apportionment  of  men 
oney,  and  to  enact  general  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contravention 
utes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed 
crown,  to  possess  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  the  council,  and  to  have,  with  the  advice 
council,  the  appointment  of  all  military  officers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  affairs.  Civil 
s  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  president. — Pitkin^  i.,  143.  It  is  re- 
ble  how  near  this  plan,  submitted  by  Franklin,  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Coxe,  of  New 
',  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  his  "  Carolana"  in 
and  William  Penn,  seeing  the  advantage  of  union,  made  a  similar  proposition  as  early  as  1 700. — 
(A,  ii.,  444. 

•  Dame  U  difTfrently  tpeUed  by  different  writers.    Pitkio,  in  bis  text  (toL  L.  p.  142),  writes  it  Trasker,  sod  in  the  list  of 

es  in  his  appendix  (429)  it  is  Trasher. 

Itams,  in  his  State$maH'i  Afannot,  hM  it  Abraham  infitcnd  of  Benjumin.    I  hare  followed  Pitkin. 
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iees  of  govenunent."  Thia  wm  the  fint  propoution  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  md- 
sent,  and  thiu  earty  we  find  Majaacfaasetts  railing  her  voice  as  fearleaaly  against  it  as  die 
did  twen^  yean  afterward,  when  her  boldneu  drew  down  upon  her  the  Tengeaace  of  the 
British  governnient. 

During  the  Kevolntion,  and  particularly  after  the  British  took  posseaeion  of  New  YeA 
city,  Albany  was  the  locus  of  revolutionary  power  in  the  state.     There  the  Committee  of 
Saiety  had  its  sittings  ;  and,  afler  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  hnn- 
ing  of  Esopus  (Kingston),  it  was  generally  the  head-qnarten  of  the  military  and  ciTil 
officers  in  the  Northern  Department.     There  the  captive  officers  of  Buigoyne's  invading 
array  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Greneral  Schuyler  and  his  family  at  their  apacions  maii- 
sioo,  then  «  half  a  mile  below  the  town."     The  house  is  still 
standing,  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  Street,  alittle  west  of  Sonth 
Pe^l  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  thirty  feet  high  in  front, 
and  completely  imboeomed  in  trees  and  shrubbery.      Within 
it  the  Baroness  Reidesel  was  entertained,  and  there  occurred 
those  events  mentioned  by  her  and  Chastelluz,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  (pages  91  and  92).     It  was 
the  scene,  also,  of  the  attempted  abduction  of  the  general  by 
the  Tory,  Waltemeyer,  when  he  robbed  the  patriot  of  his  plats 
in  1781,  mentioned  on  page  223.     There  La  Fayette,  Steu- 
ben, Rochambeau,  and  other  foreign  officers  of  eminence  were 
entertained,  and  there  the  noblest  of  the  land,  as  well  at  dis- 
tinguished travelers  from  abroad,  were  frequent  guests  dnring 
the  life  of  the  owner ;  and  its  ioon  were  opened  as  freely  when 
the  voice  of  poverty  pleaded  for  assistance  as  when  the  great 
claimed  hospitality  and  courtesy.  , 

We  arrived  in  New  York  oa  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 

September.     The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  the  day  was  fine, 

and  the  lately-deserted  streets  and  shops  were  thronged  with 

mingled  citizens  and  strangers  plunged  as  deeply  in  the  maze  of  business  as  if  no  forgetful- 

ness  of  the  leger  and  till  had  occurred  while  babbling  brooks  and  shady  groves  wooed  them  to 

Nature's  worship.     There  I  rested  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  valley 

"  Oa  Susquehanna's  side,  luir  Wjoming  !" 

'  This  view  is  from  Schuyler  Street.     The  edifice  is  of  brick,  having  a  closed  octagooal  porch  or  veati- 
bolB  in  front.     It  was  built  by  Mis.  Schuyler  while  her  husbsnd  was  inEnglaiitl  in  1760-1.     Theohlfiuii — 
ity  mansion,  large  aod  higUy  omamenied,  m  the  Dutch  style,  stood  nearly  upon  the  site  or  the  preseot  Cilj — 
Hull,  between  State  snd  Wuhiugton  Streets.     It  was  tskeo  down  m  1800. 
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The  old  Aeademj. 


Trip  to  MoniHowB. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

**  The  sultry  scimmer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow,  declining  year ; 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace  j 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come, 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favorite  of  the  world, 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds." 

Carlos  Wilcox. 

N  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  I  left  New  York  on  my 
SECOND  TOUR.  My  chief  destination  was  Wyoming,  after  a  visit  to 
a  few  noteworthy  places  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  Morristown  was 
the  first.  I  was  in  Newark  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the  morn- 
ing train  for  Morristovm.  Newark  is  beautiful  and  eligible  in  loca- 
tion, and  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  has  only  a  few  scraps  of  Revolu- 
tionary history,  exclusively  its  own,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  in- 
^ --  quirer..    The  village  contained  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  at 

le.  British,  republicans,  and  Hessians  were  alternately  billeted  upon  the  people ; 
Dg  on  the  line  of  travel  ftom  New  York  to  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  its  monotony  wiis 
)ken  by  the  passage  of  troops.  Political  parties  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  commence- 
the  war,  and,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  put  forth,  many  of  the  Loy« 
(^  the  place  and  went  to  New  York,  among  whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
al  Church  of  Newark.  It  sufiered  much  during  the  war  from  the  visitations  of  reg- 
ops  of  both  armies,  and  of  marauders.  When  Washington  fled  toward  the  Dela- 
L  November,  1776,  his  army  (three  thousand  in  number)  encamped  there  from  the 
the  28th.  On  that  day  Comwallis  entered  the  town  with  a  pursuing  force.  Both 
were  quartered  upon  the  mhabitants.  Comwallis  left  a  strong  guard  there,  which 
d  until  after  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Foraging  parties  and  plunderers  kept  the  in- 
ts  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1 780,  a  party 
lundred  of  the  enemy  went  from  New  York  to  Newark  on  the  ice,  burned  the  acad- 
irried  off  an  active  Whig  named  Hedden,  and  would  doubtless  have  laid  the  town  in 
id  not  the  light  of  a  conflagration  at  Elizabethtown  (the  burning  of  the  Presbyterian 
by  another  party,  unknown  to  the  first)  alarmed  them,  and  caused  them  to  hasten 
New  York.  No  other  events  of  much  general  importance  occurred  there  during 
It  seems  .to  have  been  as  famous  in  early  times  as  now  for  its  cider.  Governor 
t  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  in  1682,  '*  At  Newark  are  made  great  quanti- 
ider,  exceeding  any  we  can  have  from  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  or  Long  Island." 
Newark  for  Morristown  at  two  o'clock,  by  rail-road,  through  a  beautifuUy-diversi- 
ion.  The  road  passes  above  the  upper  verge  of  the  sandy  plains,  through  a  very 
antry,  and  makes  some  broad  curves  in  its  way  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  a  dis- 
y  the  track,  of  about  twenty-two  miles.     Springfield  on  the  left  and  the  Short  Hills 

at  bailding  the  coUegiate  school,  now  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey,  seated  at  Princeton,  was  held, 
der  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bnrr,  the  father  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  Stales  pf 
e.  This  school  was  instituted  at  Elizabethtown  hy  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1746.  He  died  the 
:  year,  and  the  students  were  sent  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  thus 
he  second  president  of  the  institution.  It  continued  at  Newark  eight  years,  and  was  then  removed 
(ton. 
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Aniral  at  MorrMown.  Kimble*!  Monatafai.  Fort  Nomeue.  September  Siuuet  The  **  Heed-qnertani^ 

on  the  right,  places  of  note  in  our  revolutionary  history,  were  pointed  out  as  we  sped  rapidly 
by,  and,  before  memory  could  fairly  summon  the  events  which  made  them  famous,  we  were 
at  the  station  at  Morristown,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table  land,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a 
high  ridge  called  Kimble*s  Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  town,  its  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  considerably  resorted 
to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  American 
army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1 779—80  ;  and  upon  the  same  ridge  (which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  village),  half  a  mile 
firom  the  green,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vogt,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  village  papers.  The  embank- 
ments and  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  block-houses  of  Fort  Nonsense,  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  trees.  Its 
name  was  derived  fiN}m  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.  *The  American  army  was  comfortably  kuUed, 
and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to  make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington 
foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  idleness,  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  winter 
encampment  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

From  the  mountain  we  saw  one  of  those  gorgeous  September  sunsets  so  often  seen  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  so  beautifiiUy  described  by  Wilcox : 

"  The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
Throughoat  the  west  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dakzling,  bat  dilating,  with  calm  force, 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  *tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye  ; 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  meUow  peach 
Paints  not,  bat  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening  star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  the  azore  of  mid-heaven." 

As  the  warm  glow  in  the  west  faded,  the  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  that  came  up  over  the  hills,  and  under  it  we  made  our  way  along  the  sinuous  mount- 
ain path  down  to  the  village.  I  spent  the  evening  with  the  Honorable  Gabriel  Ford,  who 
owns  the  fine  mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  head-quarters  during  the 
winter  encampment  there  in  1779-80.  It  belonged  to  Judge  Ford's  mother,  then  a  widow, 
himself  being  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  well-stored  mind  is  still  active,  notwith- 
standing he  is  eighty-fi)ur  years  old,  and  he  clearly  remembers  even  the  most  trifi.ing  inci- 
dents of  that  encampment  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  entertained  me  until  a 
late  hour  with  anecdotes  and  facts  of  interest,  and  then  kindly  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  roof,  remarking,  *<  You  shall  sleep  in  the  room  which  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  occupied."  That  certainly  was  the  profier  of  a  rare  privilege,  and  I 
tarried  till  morning.  Before  making  further  notes  of  a  personal  character,  let  us  look  at 
the  history. 

Morristown  was  twice  the  place  of  a  winter  encampment  of  the  division  of  the  American 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Washington.  The  first  time  was  in  1777,  a^r  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton.  When  the  fortieth  and 
fifly-fifth  British  regiments,  which  Washington  encountered  in  that  battle,  fled,  he  pursued 
t)iem  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  the  bridge  taken  up,  and,  turning  short  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Millstone  River  twice,  and  arrived  at  Pluckemin  the  same  evening.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  march  to  New  Brunswick,  to  capture  British  stores  deposited  there ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  exhausted,  not  having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  Comwallis  was 
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BO  near,  that  he  abandoned  the  design  and  advanced  to  Morristown,  where  he  went  into  win- 
ter quarters.  He  had  achieved  much,  far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  patriot  hoped  for. 
At  the  very  moment  when  his  army  appeared  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  retreatingr 
from  town  to  town,  he  struck  a  blow  so  full  of  strength  that  it  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
broke  up  the  British  line  of  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware,  and  made  Comwallis  turn  his 
eyes  back  wistfully  to  more  secure  quarters  at  New  York,  under  the  wing  of  General  Howe, 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Nor  did  Washington  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  He 
bad  established  cantonments  at  various  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right,  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  Putnam,  to  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  the  lefl,  at  which  post  General  Heath 
was  still  in  command,  having  been  left  there  when  the  American  army  fled  from  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Delaware,  the  previous  autumn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  hills  and 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  abundance,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  the  strong  barriers  of  na- 
ture for  his  protection.  Weak  and  poorly  clad  as  was  his  army,  he  sent  out  detachments 
to  harass  the  British,  and  with  such  spirit  were  those  expeditions  conducted,  that,  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  splendid  triumph,  and 
greatly  inspirited  the  friends  of  the  republican  cause.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
to  revive,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  thinned  battalions  of  the  army  would  be  speedily  re- 
plenished. New  courage  was  infused  into  the  Continental  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  metropolis, 
had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  held  their  sittings  there. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  log  huts  at  Morristown,  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
green.  In  the  Morris  Hotel,  a  building  then  used  as  a  commissary's  store-house,  the  chief 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free-masonry,  in  a  room  over  the  bar,  which  was  re* 
served  for  a  ball-room  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  There  he  received 
most  of  the  degrees  of  the  Order,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  lasted  until 
his  death. 

Some  writers  assert  that,  toward  the  elose  of  January,  the  small-pox  broke  out  vio- 
lently  in  the  American  camp,  and  that  Washington  resorted  to  a  general  inoculation 
of  the  army  to  stay  its  fatal  progress.  As  Dr.  Thacher,  who  performed  this  service  in  the 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a  later  period,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Journal,  and  as  cotemporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  such  an  event  did  not  occur  at  Morristown.  But  Dr.  Eneas  Munson, 
one  of  Dr.  Thacher's  assistants,  and  still  living  in  New  Haven,  has  settled  the  question.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  inquiring  also  whether  vaccination  was  ever  substituted  for 
inoculation  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  during  the  preceding  year  that  Jenner,  a  young 
English  surgeon,  had  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  eflicacy  of  vaccination,^  It  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army  had  sufllered  ter- 
ribly from  the  disease  in  Canada  during  the  spring  of  1776,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
officers  of  the  Continental  army  (General  Thomas)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  loathsome  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Munson  kindly  answered  my  letter,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  1st,  1 849  : 
"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  can  say  that  vaccination  was  not  practiced 

'  Edwaid  Jenner,  who  was  bom  in  1749,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  subject  of  vaccination  at  about 
the  beginning  of  1776,  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  that  those  who  had  been  affected  by  the  cow-pox,  or 
kine-pcac,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  had  become  incapable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection.  Inoculation, 
or  the  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the  common  small-pox,  had  long  been  practiced.  It  was  introduced  into 
general  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721,  whose  son  was  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  daughter  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  operation  in  England.  It  was  reserved  for  Jenner  to  discover 
the  efficacy  and  introduce  the  practice  of  vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  the  cow-pox,  more 
than  fifty  years  afterward.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  capital  in  1796,  but  met  with  great  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  The  triumph  of  Jenner  was  finally  complete,  and  his  fame  is  world 
wide.  Oxford  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  the  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  a  member,  and  the  Brit- 
Bh  Parliament  voted  him  9100,000. 
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generally,  nor  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  American  army  of  the  Reyolntion.  At  Mo^ 
ristown  there  was  a  partial  inoculation,  but  it  was  not  general  there.  At  the  Highlands, 
opposite  West  Point,  it  (inoculation)  was  general,  and  I  assisted  in  it  professionally.'  Yae> 
eination  was  practiced  by  my  father  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rerolution."* 
This  is  unquestionable  authority. 

When  the  British  entered  New  Jersey,  the  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  ofiering 
a  free  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  full  and  ample  protection 
of  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
was  freely  circulated.'  This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  people  while  the  American 
army  was  flying  before  the  Britons,  and  general  despondency  was  crushing  eveiy  hope  fat 
the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  Its  efiect  was,  therefore,  powerful  and  instantaneous,  and 
hundreds^  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  timid  and  hopeless,  accepted  the  pro- 
tection upon  the  prescribed  terms.  Hiey  generally  remained  in  their  houses  while  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  were  in  motion.  But  they  soon  found  their  hopes  cruelly  disappointed,  and 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  became  their  worst  oppressors.  The  Hessians, 
in  particular,  being  entirely  mercenary,  and  influenced  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy,  plundered, 
burned,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe.  The  people  of  all  parties  were  insulted  and  abused  in  their  own  houses, 
their  dwellings  were  rifled,  their  women  were  oftentimes  ravished  by  the  brutal  soldiers,  and 
neither  smiling  infancy  nor  decrepit  age  possessed  immunity  from  their  outrages.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiery  sometimes  participated  in  these  crimes,  and  upon  the  British  government  prop- 
erly rested  the  guilt,  for  the  Hessians  were  its  hired  fighting  machines,  hired  contrary  to 
the  solemn  protests  and  earnest  negative  pleadings  of  the  best  friends  of  England  in  its  na- 
tional legislature.  But  these  enormities  proved  favorable  to  the  republican  cause.  Those 
who  had  received  paper  protections  regarded  Sir  William  Howe  as  a  perjured  tool  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  disafllected  and  lukewarm,  that  burned  so  brightly 
when  recording  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  their  sad  hearts, 
touched  by  the  persuasions  of  self-interest,  felt  a  glow  of  interested  patriotism.  Washington 
jcDuary  25^    ^^^^  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  oom- 

1777.  manding  all  persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  commissioners 
to  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  to  some  general  officer  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  such  protec- 
tions, and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  It  nevertheless  granted  full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  preferred  <'  the  interests  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  enemy's  lines."  The  reasonable  time  of  thirty  days  was  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  after  which  those  who  remained,  and  refused  to  giVe  up  their  protec- 
tions, were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adherents  to  the  king  and  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

*  In  his  3tUitary  Journal,  p.  250,  Dr.  Thacher,  alluding  to  the  inoculation  in  the  Highlands,  says,  "  Ail 

the  soldiers,  with  the  women  and  children,  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox,  are  now  under  inoculation 

Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inoculated  here,  four  only  have  died."  He  mentions  a  HbuoI  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  was  then  customary  to  prepare  the  system  for  inoc- 
ulation, by  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  ImttemiUj  made  by  boiling  down  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  was  substituted,  and  found  to  be  more  efficacioos  and  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral  dmg.  Dr. 
Thacher  considered  it  "  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica." 

'  Dr.  Munson's  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  yma  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Connectiont.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  and,  having 
been  a  tutor,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  on  Long  Islaiid  in  1775.  He  died  at  New  Haven  in  1826. 
aged  nearly  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  seventy  years.  Being  a  man  of  piety,  he 
often  administered  medicine  to  tho  mind,  by  kneeling  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  and  commending  them 
to  God  in  prayer. 

'  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  his  brother 
Richard,  Earl  Howe,  the  adminri  of  the  fleet  on  our  coast,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  commissionere  to 
negotiate  for  peace  with  the  American  Congress,  or  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  events  might  determine.  They 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal  governors,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  ofiering  pardon  and  pro- 
tection.    This  commission  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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it  Inde^eDdeiuM  tod  SagadV- 


id  EffBct  of  hli  PnetuBUiaB. 


Notwithftandiag  Wuhingtan  had  beon  vested  by  Congrew  with  the  power    DMcniMr  ai, 
of  &  military  dictator,  and  the  wtBdora  and  equity  of  the  proelamation  were  not  ^""^ 

quertioned,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jertey  regarded  it  ai  an  infringement  upon  state  rights, 
that  political  stumbling-block  in  the  progress  of  the  Kerolution  ;  and  even  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  censured  the  commander-in-chief.  The  former  claimed  that  each  state 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  requiring  such  an  oath,  and  the  latter  deemed  the  oath  ab- 
surd when  the  states  were  not  legally  confederated,  and  such  a  thing  as  "  United  States" 
did  not  exist.  But  Washington,  conscious  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his  course,  did 
not  heed  these  foolish  murraun.  His  plan  worked  admirably,  and  hundreds  flocked  to  the 
proper  officers  to  give  up  their  British  protections.  The  state  was  purged  of  the  most  in- 
imical Tories,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  so  rapidly  filled  by  volunteers  and  new  re- 
cruits, that,  when  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  bis  force,  which  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
land  men  when  he  left  his  head-quartera  at  Morristown,  toward  the  close  of  May,  for  Mid- 
dlebrook  (a  strong  position,  twelve  miles  from  the  British  camp  at  New  Brunswick),  had 
ivelled  to  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  republican  governors  of 
tbe  several  states,  urging  them  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  co-operiitive  measures,  by  rais- 
ing recruits  and  lilting  up  the  broken  regiments.  He  also  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  Con- 
gress, but  that  tiody,  acUng  under  powers  undeSned,  and  swayed  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
aevsral  states  represented  therein,  was  tardy  and  inefficient  in  its  action.  He  was  obliged, 
in  bin  pnbUc  declarations,  to  magnify  the  strength  of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
tponding  people  and  awe  the  enemy  ;  and  this  justifiable  deception  made  his  appeals  less  ef- 
F«etiv0,  for  the  necessity  did  not  seem  so  great  as  represented.  These  were  trying  circum- 
st&acefl  for  the  commander-in-chief,  but  hii  stout  heart  did  not  despond,  and  his  hopeful  spirit 
saw  brighter  prospects  in  the  future. 


WAIUIHaTOH'a  UBAO-aDUTlu 


Morristown  was  again  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1 779-80. 
The  campaigns  for  the  season  had  been  fruitless  of  very  favorable  results  to  either  parly. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  extreme  south,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
«ity,  at  the  north.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  William  Howe  in  the  chief  command,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Charleston,  and  the 
xnain  body  of  the  American  army  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Morristown.     They  re- 

*  This  view  is  fnnn  the  fotfci  of  the  rosd,  directly  in  front  of  the  roaniion.  The  house  is  of  briok,  oar- 
end  with  planks,  ami  painted  white.  The  roocu  an  Urge  and  well  finiiUied,  nod  it  was  a  fine  lauuiw 
fbrilib  times. 
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mained  in  tents  until  the  14th  of  February,  when  log  huts  were  completed  for  their  use. 
Strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and 
the  American  cavalry  were  cantoned  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Washington,  u 
we  have  noted,  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  Morris  county  militia  during  Washington's  retreat  through 
New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village  green,  on  the 
Newark  and  Morristown  turnpike.  The  general  and  his  suite  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
large  building,  except  two  rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  passage,  which  were  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  lower  front  room,  on  the  left  of  the  door,  was  hit 
dining-room,  and  the  apartment  immediately  over  it  was  his  sleeping-room  while  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  at  head-quarters.  He  had  two  log  additions  made  to  the  house,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
on  the  east  end,  and  the  other,  on  the  west  end,  was  used  as  the  offices  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Tilghman.  In  the  meadow,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  dwelling,  about  fifty  log 
huts  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  life-guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  General  William  Colfax.  In  that  meadow  Count  Pulaski  exercised 
his  legion  of  cavalry,  and  his  dexterous  movements  were  the  wonder  and  emulation  of  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  considerably  injured  in  attempts  to  imitate  his  feats/ 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  Kimble's  Mountain,  beginning  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  extending  several 
miles  westward.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  be  called  into  service  instantly,  if  necessary. 
I)uring  the  winter  many  false  alarms  occurred,  which  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed  at  intervals  between  the  camp  and  head-quarters,  and  pickets  were  planted 
at  distant  points  toward  the  Raritan  and  the  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.  Some* 
times  an  alarm  would  begin  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  remote  point.  This  would  be  an- 
swered by  discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  head-quarters  and  to  the  camp. 
The  life-guard  would  immediately  rush  to  the  house  of  the  general,  barricade  the  doors,  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge, 
were  generally  placed  at  each  window,  and  there  they  would  remain  until  the  troops  from 
the  camp  marched  to  head-quarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that  the  attempts  of  some  young  suitor,  who  had  been  sparking  until  a 
late  nour,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel  without  giving  the  countersign,  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  the  commotion  in  the  camp.  These  occasions  were  very  annoying 
to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with  their  rooms  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  from 
the  open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 

The  winter  of  1780  was  one  of  uncommon  severity,  and  the  troops  suffered  dreadfully 
from  a  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.*     The  snow  fell  in  great  quantities,  and  the 

^  It  is  related  that,  among  other  feats,  that  daring  horseman  would  sometimes,  while  his  steed  was  under 
full  gallop,  discharge  his  pistol,  throw  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  by  the  barrel,  and  then  hurl  it  in  front  as  if  at 
an  enemy.  Without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  would  take  one  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and,  bend- 
ing  over  toward  the  ground,  recover  his  pistol,  and  wheel  into  liiie  with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  management  of  the  animal. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  ^'"Military  Journal,^^  p.  181,  says,  ^'  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scarcely 
be  described  -,  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  storms  and  severe  cold ; 
at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man  j  they  are  badly, 
clad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney  outside,  and  an  opening 
at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow  is  now  [January  6th,  1780]  from, 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  s(9 
enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  as  to  be  dlmost  unable  to  perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in  construct* 
ing  their  huts.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  suf- 
fering of  his  army,  and  is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  In 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  "  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.     Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as  many  with- 
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channels  of  transportation  for  provisions  being  closed,  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns.  He  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
aid,  apprehending  some  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  the  people  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  his  requisitions,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  were  supplied.  The  chief 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  complaints  of  frequent  thefU  committed  by  his  soldiers ;  but  such  was 
the  &roe  of  the  first  law  of  nature— self-preservation — ^when  the  commissariat  was  empty, 
that  the  severest  punishments  did  not  deter  them  from  stealing  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Repeated  warnings  were  given  to  the  army,  in  general  orders  and  otherwise,  against  the 
marauding  practice,  yet  many  suffered  the  inflictions  of  the  lash,  and  in  some  cases  of  rob- 
bery the  death  penalty  was  incurred.^ 

In  January,  Major-general  Lord  Sterling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleighs, 
set  off  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  to  procure  provisions,  but  really  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  their  quarters  on  Staten  Island.     They  passed  over  on  the  ice  from  Eliza- 
bethtown  about  midnight.     It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
The  enemy  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated. 
They  captured  some  blankets  and  stores,  and  then  returned  to  camp  about  daylight.     The 
anow  was  three  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  ^ve  hundred  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  frozen.'     A  retaliating  movement  was  made  soon  aft-    januarTzr. 
erward  by  the  enemy.     A  party  attacked  the  American  picket  guard,  and  carried        ^^• 
off*  a  major  and  forty  men.     Two  or  three  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  were  all  that  varied 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  until  the  arrival  at  head -quarters  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne,  the  minister  from  the  French  government.     He  succeeded  M.  Gerard,  the 
first  minister  sent  to  the  insurgent  colonies  from  France,  and  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
September  previous.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  honorable  gentleman,  and  was 
received  with  much  regard  by  the  commander-in-chief     Don  Juan  de  Miralles,  a  distin- 
■ruiahed  Spaniard,  accompanied  him ;  and  during  their  visits  the  military  education  which 
Baron  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician,  had  imparted  to  the  army  was  several  times  dis- 
played in  reviews  and  difficult  evolutions.     Luzerne  remained  some  time  at  head-quarters, 
and  a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  Washington  and  his  lady,  all  his  officers,  Grovemor  Liv- 
^gston  and  his  lady,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  was  given  in  his  honor,  at  the 
Morris  Hotel.     Miralles,  in  the  mean  while,  was  seized,  at  head-quarters,  with  a  pulmonic 
Eever,  and  died  on  the  28th.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  conducted  by  a 
Spanish  Catholic  priest,  and  the  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  common  burying- 
ground  near  the  church  in  Morristown.'     A  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  near  the  grave,  to 

OQt  meat,  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either At  one  time  the  soldiers 

eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com  composed  the  meal 
^jrfaich  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience ;  but  sufferings  like  these, 
accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  will  produce  frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so 
at  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single  mutiny." 

'  Dr.  Thacher  sajrs  (Military  Journal,  p.  182)  that  whipping  with  knotted  cords,  which  often  cut  through 
The  flesh  at  every  blow,  applied  to  the  bare  back,  was  the  most  conunon  punishment.  The  drunmiers  and 
fifeis  were  made  the  executioners,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drum  major  to  see  that  the  chastisement  was 
well  performed.  The  soldiers  adopted  a  method  which  they  said  somewhat  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the 
lash.  They  put  a  leaden  buUet  between  their  teeth,  and  bit  on  it  while  the  punishment  was  in  progress. 
They  would  thus  often  receive  fifty  lashes  without  uttering  a  groan  or  hardly  wincing. 

'  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  winter  that  New  York  Bay  was  thickly  frozen  over,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  heavy  cannons,  were  transported  on  the  ice,  from  New  York  city  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

'  Dr.  Thacher  has  left  a  record  of  the  burial.  "The  deceased,"  he  says  (page  188),  "had  been  about 
one  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress,  from  the  Spanish  court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  state,  and 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  most  splendid  and  stately,  lined  through- 
oat  with  fine  cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  velvet,  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  top  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body  was  decorated. 
It  was  in  a  splendid  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit  embroidered  with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered 
gold-laced  hat,  and  a  genteel  cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles ;  a  pro- 
fosioQ  of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gold  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  several 
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prevent  its  desecration  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  until  the  body  could  be  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Morristown  was  the  scene  of  the  only  serious  and  decided  mutiny  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  1781.  The  whole  movement, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  should  not  be  execrated  aa  a  military  re- 
bellion, for,  if  ever  there  was  just  cause  for  men  to  lift  up  their  strength  against  authority* 
those  mutineers  possessed  it.  They  had  sufiered  every  privation  during  a  long,  and,  in  many 
respects,  disastrous  campaign,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  gloomy  future.  Their 
small  stipend  of  money,  was  paid  irregularly,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  generally  in  Conti- 
nental bills,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more  valueless.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  as  frequently  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  illiberal  interpretations  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  to  the  expressed  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  produced  great  dissatisfiM- 
tion.  It  was  stipulated  in  those  terms  that  they  (the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who 
revolted)  should  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The  soldiers  interpreted  these 
words  to  mean  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  terminate.  This  was  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but  the  offi- 
cers read  it  otherwise,  and  claimed  their  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however 
long  that  time  might  be.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  officers  led  to  open  rebellion. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  old  camp-ground  near  Morristown.     The  three  years'  enlistment  had  expired 
with  most  of  them.     A  bounty  of  three  half  joes  (about  twenty-five  dollani)  had  been  ofiered 
to  new  recruits,  while  the  pay  of  these  veterans  of  three  years'  service  was  not  increased. 
There  was  still  due  them  their  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  nakedness  and  famine  were 
daily  companions.     The  officers  had  murmured  somewhat,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  th< 
whisperings  of  complaint,  took  courage  and  spoke  out  boldly.     They  appointed  a  sergean 
major  their  commander,  styling  him  major  general ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  o: 
January,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  whole  line,  except  a  part  of  three  regimen 
paraded  under  arms  without  officers,  marched  to  the  magazines,  supplied  themselves  wi 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and,  seizing  six  field  pieces,  took  horses  from  Greneral  Wayn 
stables  to  transport  them.     The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  had  not  joined 
insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order,  but  some  of  the  revolters  fired,  killing  a  Capta^ 
Billings  and  wounding  several  others.     The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  minority  to  come  o 
to  their  side  immediately,  or  sufier  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  command  was  obey 

General  Wayne  was  in  conunand  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved 
them.  He  exerted  all  his  influence,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  d 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  a 
on  his  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  <*  We  res 
and  love  you ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  y 
command  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  if  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enf»T>c« 
your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  tJieir  patrM>t- 
ism  ;  they  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  tbL^v 
conduct  would  give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  eamci&ted 

forms.     They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  deax*  to 
'  — «     ■  — —  ~ 

rich  seals  were  sospended.    His  excellency,  General  Washington,  with  several  other  general  officers  and  meia- 
bers  of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as  chief  mourners.     The  other  officers  of  the 
army,  and  numerous  respectable  citizens,  formed  a  splendid  procession,  extending  about  a  mile.     The  pal^ 
bearers  were  six  field  officers,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  officers  of  artillery,  in  fofl 
uniform.     Minute  guns  were  fired  during  the  procession,  which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  occb^ 
sion."     Dr.  Thacher  adds,  "  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  sod 
has  left  to  his  three  daughters,  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (half  a  million  of  dollars) 
each.     Here  we  behold  the  end  of  all  earthly  riches,  pomp,  and  dignity.     The  ashes  of  Don  Miralles  mog^ 
with  the  remains  of  those  who  are  clothed  in  humble  shrouds,  and  whose  career  in  life  was  marked  bjr  sor- 
did poverty  and  wretchedness  " 
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hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
maoes.  Finding  threats  and  persuasion  useless,  Wayne  resolved  upon  a  line  of  policy  that 
ptiored  efiective.  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and,  with  Colonels  Stewart  and  But- 
ler, officers  whom  they  greatly  respected,  marched  with  them  to  prevent  their  depredating 
apoA  the  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  from  their  leaders  a  statement  of  their  claims  and  wishes. 
Tbej  reached  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  there  a  committee  of  sergeants  submitted  to  Wayne, 
in  "writing,  the  following  demands :  First,  a  discharge  for  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
lisui  served  three  years  under  their  original  engagements,  and  not  received  the  increased  bounty 
le-enlisted  for  the  war.  Second,  an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth- 
both  to  those  who  should  be  discharged  and  those  who  should  be  retained.  Third,  the 
Lne  of  their  bounty,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recently  enlisted,  and  fu- 
substantial  pay  to  those  who  should  remain  in  the  service.  Greneral  Wayne  was  not 
LUtJioiized  to  promise  a  full  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  and  further  negotiations  were 
to  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Xntelligeuce  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  Januarys, 
day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud-  .  ^"^^ 
just  above  the  Highlands ;  of  the  letter,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Washington  called 
oouncil  of  war,  and,  as  the  extent  of  the  disafiection  was  unknown,  it  was  determined  to 
''e  one  thousand  men,  drafts  from  the  several  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  held  in  readi- 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  quell  the  rebellion,  if  called  upon.  The  council 
l^^i&rtily  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  General  Wayne ;  and  Washington,  whose  pa- 
had  often  been  severely  tried  by  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress,  was  willing  to  have 
body  aroused  to  activity  by  circumstances  which  should  demand  immediate  and  undi- 
^v^^ed  attention.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain 
advantage  by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  a 
Jersey  Tory  named  Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  written  offer  that,  on  laying 
doiwm  their  arms  and  marching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the 
s^oocHint  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  hard  cash  ;  that  they  should  be 
"cU  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  offonaes,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
British  government ;  and  that  no  military  service  should  be  required  of  them,  unless 
'V'oliijitarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his  and  ad- 
J^^sst  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  Staten 
Jwlrnod  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Like 
masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of 
American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely 
hire.  The  protection  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy 
^^^ociples,  which  their  general  intelligence  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive 
^er  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  army,  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was 
least  attractive  of  all  the  inducements  which  urged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet,  as  it 
necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his  existence,  the  want  of  it  afforded  a  just  pretext 
the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few.  The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  move- 
-^t ;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons  to  redress  grievances,  he  still 
^^ked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  regarded  the  act  and  stain 
*^  treason,  under  any  circumstances^  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death.  Clinton's  pro- 
^^^^^Is  were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  *'  See,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
«^Q  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
f^^^old,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  em- 
^^^Ties,  who,  being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  the  hands  of  Wayne/  were  tried 
^4  executed  as  spies,  and  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  their  apprehension  was 

^  When  they  were  delivered  up,  the  insurgents  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  executed  until  their  own 
^%irt  were  compromised,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  when  demanded. 
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tendered,  to  the  mutineers  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  their  patriotiBm  by 
nobly  refusing  it,  saying,  "  Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justice  from  Con- 
gress, but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country  !*' 

Congress  appointed  a  coomiissioner  to  confer  with  the  insurgent  troops  at  Princeton.     The 

result  was,  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the 

Pennsylvania  line  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring.     Thot 

*'  terminated,"  as  Thacher  remarks,  "  a  most  unfortunate  transaction,  which  might  have  been 

j       prevented  had  the  just  complaints  of  the  army  received  proper  attention  in  due  season." 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  precaution  in  having  a  thousand  men  ready  for  sudden 
marching  orders  was  soon  demonstrated.  About  the  middle  of  January  a  portion  of  the 
New  Jersey  line,  cantoned  at  Pompton,'  followed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  muti- 
neers,  and  revolted.  The  chief  resolved  not  to  temporize  with  them,  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major-general  Robert  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  subordina- 
tion.  Howe  reached  their  encampment,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days  through 
deep  snow,  on  the  27  th  of  January.  His  troops  were  well  armed,  and,  parading  them 
in  line,  he  ordered  the  insurgents  to  appear  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  min- 
utes. They  hesitated,  but  a  second  order,  as  promptly  given,  made  them  obedient.  T 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  them  w( 
shot,  and  their  executioners  were  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  guilty  associates 
The  other  one,  less  guilty,  was  pardoned.  Their  punishment  was  quick  and  terrible, 
never  were  men  more  humble  and  submissive  than  were  the  remainder  of  the  insurgem 
General  Howe  then  addressed  them  efiectively,  by  platoons,  and  ordered  their  officers, 
the  mutineers  had  discarded,  to  resume  their  respective  commands.  The  hopes  of  Sir  H 
Clinton  had  been  again  excited,  but  the  emissary  whom  he  sent  to  the  revolted  troops,  h 
ing  of  the  fate  of  the  others,  played  false  to  his  master,  by  going  directly  to  Howe  and  del^^^ 
ering  the  papers  into  his  hands.  Revolt,  that  followed  so  closely  upon  Arnold's  treasoi^^  ^ 
few  months  before,  was  thus  effectually  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Morristown  with  Judge  Ford,  the  proprietor     oi* 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington.     I  look  back  upon  the  conversation  of  that  evening  ^iv^tii 
much  pleasure,  for  the  venerable  octogenarian  entertained  me  until  a  late  hour  with  nuany 
pleasing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  private  cha.Ymc- 
ter  of  the  commander-in-chief.     As  an  example  of  Washington's  careful  attention  to  smaii 
matters,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  (Ford's)  mother,  he  made  an  inventory  of  all  articles  which  were  appropriated  to 
his  use  during  the  winter.     When  he  withdrew  in  the  spring,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ford 
whether  every  thing  hild  been  returned  to  her.     *'  All  but  one  silver  table-spoon,"  she  an- 
swered.    He  took  note  of  it,  and  not  long  afterward  she  received  from  him  a  spoon  beaiin^ 
his  initials,  G.  W.     That  spoon  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  family.     His  tender 
care  for  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  often  evinced.     On  the  occasions  when  the  alanoSi 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  given;  he  always  went  to  her  room,  drew  the  curtains  close. 
and  soothed  her  by  assurances  of  safety.     And  when  her  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was  brought 
hontb  from  the  Springfield  battle,  seriously  wounded,  his  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  u^^ 
quire  after  the  sufferer.'     Washington's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were  never  blunted  b; 

'  Pompton  is  a  small  town  upon  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Pompton  River,  in  Pequannock  county. 

*  The  wounded  lad  recovered,  and  afterward  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  a  southern  city.    A 
markable  instance  of  Washington's  remembrance  of  persons  was  related  to  me,  as  having  ocouned  io 
nection  with  the  wounded  boy.     Many  years  afterward,  when  success  had  crowned  his  prc^essional  iodi 
try  with  wealth,  and  two  daughters  had  nearly  reached  womanhood,  he  was  returning  south  with  thei 
hu  carriage,  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Morristown,  and  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon  to  see  the  retired 
Reasonably  concluding  that  Washington  had  forgotten  the  boy  of  1780,  he  had  procured  a  letter  of 
duction.     When  he  drove  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  walking  upon  the  piazza.     He  went 
carriage,  and  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ford  threw  open  the  door,  and  he  stepped  out,  the  general  extend 
hand,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  recent  acquaintance,  **  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Ford  ?"     £i 
years  had  elapsed  since  Washington  had  seen  his  face,  and  the  boy  had  grown  to  mature  manhood. 
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ices  of  the  camp.  While  at  Morristown,  he  observed  that  gambling  was  frequent 
J  officers  and  soldiers.  This  growing  vice  he  arrested  by  prohibition  and  threats 
aent,  put  forth  in  general  orders.  It  is  related  that  he  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr. 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  on  learning  that  the  commun- 
»  was  to  be  observed  in  his  church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  inquired  whether 
ants  of  another  denomination  were  permitted  to  join  with  them.  The  doctor  re- 
bst  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian's  table,  general,  but  the  Lord's ;  and 
give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers,  of  whatever  name."  *»  I  am  glad 
I  the  general ;  "  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  ikot» 
I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion, 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities."  Washing- 
t  the  communion  table  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

I  Schuyler  was  with  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1780.     His  head-quarters 

were  at  a  house  (still  standing)  a  few  rods  eastward  of 

the  rail- way  station.     A  portion  of  his  family  was  with 

him,  among  whom  was  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 

Jw  ing  girl,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.     Colonel  Alexan- 

^^^^^^^.        '         der  Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  aid  and  military 

^^^^^^^^^  secretary,  was  smitten  with  her  charms  and  accomplish- 

^B^  eT^-  J:     ^/^^        ments,  and  his  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  her  at 

^H   ji^T^M^^      ^^^  father's  quarters.     Mr.  Ford,  then  a  lad,  was  a  fa- 

I^hI^^IBB-      ^^^^  ^^^  Hamilton,  and,  by  permission  of  the  chief,  the 

WQ^^KM^^///ttr      ^^^^^^  would  give  him  the  countersign,  so  as  to  allow  him 

■il^^H^^^^^        to  play  at  the  village  afler  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 

|HHi|P!|^ff^  the  night.     On  one  occasion  he  was  returning  home,  about 

■ijuL'B  H«A^  uABTKBs.  ^^^^  o'clock  iu  tho  evoning,  and  had  passed  the  sentinel, 

when  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Hamilton  in  a  roply  to 
*8  demand  of  **  Who  comes  there  ?"  He  stepped  aside,  and  waited  for  the  colonel 
any  him  to  the  house.  Hamilton  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  presented  bayonet 
tinel  to  give  the  countersign,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  *'  He  had  spent  the 
said  Judge  Ford,  who  related  the  anecdote  to  me,  "with  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thoughts 
loubtedly  expelled  the  countersign  from  his  head."  The  soldier  lover  was  embar- 
1  the  sentinel,  who  knew  him  well,  was  stern  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Ham- 
ed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  the  cabalistic  words  from 
ig-place,  but,  like  the  faithful  sentinel,  they  were  immovable.  Just  then  he  rec- 
>ung  Ford  in  the  gloom.  "  Ay,  Master  Ford,  is  that  you  ?"  he  said,  in  an  under- 
,  stepping  aside,  he  called  the  lad  to  him,  drew  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whisper- 
t  me  the  countersign."  He  did  so,  and  Hamilton,  stepping  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
t.  The  sentinel,  seeing  the  movement,  and  believing  that  his  superior  was  test- 
elity,  kept  his  bayonet  unmoved.  <*  I  have  given  you  the  countersign ;  why  do 
aoulder  your  musket  ?"  asked  Hamilton.  "  Will  that  do,  colonel  ?"  asked  the 
reply.  '*  It  will  for  this  time,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  let  me  pass."  The  soldier  re- 
)beyed  the  illegal  command,  and  Hamilton  and  his  young  companion  reached  head- 
nthout  further  difficulty.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterward  married  Miss  Schuyler, 
urvives  him  (1849),  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  is  the  attractive  center  of 
'  devoted  friends  at  Washington  city,  her  present  place  of  residence. 
I  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Judge  Ford,  and  in  the  room  which  Wash- 
l  his  lady  had  occupied.  The  carpet  upon  the  floor,  dark  and  of  a  rich  pattern, 
le  that  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  venerated  chief  nearly  seventy  years  ago ; 
apartment  below  were  a  looking-glass,  secretary,  and  book-case  that  formed  a  por- 
;  furniture  of  the  house  at  that  time.^     The  room  fronts  south,  and,  the  sky  being 

1  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Americana  at  the  time 
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September  12,  perfectly  clear,  I  had  a  fine  view,  from  the  window,  of  an  almost  total  eclipw 
1846.  of  the  moon,  which  occurred  at  about  midnight.  As  from  that  interesting  ob- 
servatory I  watched  the  progress  of  the  obscuration,  and  then  the  gradoal  enlightenment 
of  the  satellite,  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  political  condition  of 
America,  and  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  at  the  time  when,  from  the  same  window,  Waking- 
ton,  with  anxious  eye,  had  doubtless  gazed  upon  the  same  moon  in  its  silent  path- way  among 
the  stars.  It  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  For  many  months  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  patriots  were  passing  deeper  and  deeper  within  the  penumbra  of  British  power  and  op- 
pression, and,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  only  a  faint  curve  of  light  was  seen  upon  the  di^ 
of  hope ;  the  eclipse  was  almost  total.  Finatwial  embarrassment  was  the  chief  bane  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  expected  antidote  of  rebellion  for  the  Loyalists  and  the  king.  Liet  us  here 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Revolutionary  government. 
«^When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  in  June,  1775,  and  other  methods  of  defense 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Congress,  the  necessity  for  providing  pecuniary  means  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses,  demanded  and  received  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
colonies,  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  unwise  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  mother  country,  a  paper  medium  seemed 
to  be  their  only  resource.  It  was  a  blessing  at  the  beginning,  but  proved  atsurse  in  the  end. 
To  place  it  upon  a  footing  that  should  command  the  public  confidence,  and  to  secure  it  from 
depreciation,  was  important  and  difiicult.  The  New  York  Convention,  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  had 
reported  suggestions  a  few  weeks  previously.  They  proposed  three  distinct  modes  of  issuing 
paper  money.  First,  that  each  colony  should  issue,  for  itself,  the  sum  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  Congress.  Second,  that  the  united  colonies  should  issue  the  whole  sum 
necessary,  and  each  colony  become  bound  to  sink  its  proportionable  part ;  and,  third,  that 
Congress  should  issue  the  whole  sum,  every  colony  be  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion,  and 
the  united  colonies  be  obliged  to  pay  that  part  which  any  colony  should  fail  to  discharge. 
The  convention  preferred  the  last  mode,  as  afibrding  higher  security  to  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  paper,  and,  of  consequence,  as  hkely  to  obtain  more  ready,  general,  and  confidentii 
circulation.  It  was  also  believed  that  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  the 
ciated  colonies.^ 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted,  substantially,  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  the  cou 
of  the  session  of  1775,  three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  fkitl 
of  the  confederated  colonies  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.*     This  sum  was  appropria 


of  the  Revolution,  and  shall  then  introdace  sketches  of  the  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  of  the  people, 
of  the  articles  here  molitioned  will  appear  among  them.     Judge  Ford  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mir- 
ror was  not  demolished,  for  the  rpom  in  which  it  hung  was  occupied,  at  one  time^  by  some  of  the  subali 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  were  sons  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state— gentlemen  by  birth,  ba^ 
rowdies  in  practice.     They  injured  the  room  veiy  much  by  their  nightly  carousals,  but  the  mirror  escai 
their  rough  treatment.     Since  my  visit,  Judge  Ford  has  deceased,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

^  Pitkin,  i.,  347.     Records  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

*  The  resolution  providing  for  the  first  emission  of  bills  was  adopted  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  aad 
as  follows :  *'  Rnolvtdy  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by 
Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defense  of  America."     On  the  next  day  the  committee  appointed  for 
occasion  reported  and  offered  resolutions  (which  were  adopted)  as  follows :  **  Retohed^  That  the  number 
denomination  of  the  biUs  to  be  emitted  be  as  foUows : 

49,000  bills  of  8  dollars  each,  9392,000 


49,000 
49,000 
49,000 

11 

u 

7 
6 
5 

343,000 
294,000 
245,000 

49,000 
49,000 

u 
tt 

4 
3 

196,000 
147,000 

49,000 
49,000 
11,800 

u 

2 

1 

20 

98,000 

49,000 

236,000 

Total,  403,800 

$2,000,000 
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DericM  and  Bfoctoea. 


Paul  Rerera  and  cotamporary  EngraTen. 


the  colonies  according  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  inhabitants,  including  negroes 
ulattoes,  and  each  colony  was  to  pay  its  proportion,  in  four  equal  annual  payments,  the 
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Fac-simxls  or  ths  Continsntal  Bills.* 

r  the  last  of  November,  1779,  and  the  fourth  by  the  last  of  November,  1782.  The 
[  Colonial  Conventions  were  to  provide,  by  taxes,  for  sinking  their  proportion  of  the 
nd  the  bills  themselves  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  such  taxes.  Two  general 
rers  were  appointed,  and  it  was  recommended  to  each  colony  to  appoint  a  treasurer, 
mount  of  the  first  emission  was  two  millions  of  dollars. 

tolvedj  That  the  form  of  the  bills  be  as  follows : 

CONTINENTAL   CURRENCY. 


No. 

bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive 


Dollars. 


» 


Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  gold 

rer,  according  to  the  resolations  of  the  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  day  of  May, 
775. 

tolved,  That  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Duane,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr*  Wilson  be  a  com- 
to  get  proper  plates  engraved,  to  provide  paper,  and  to  agree  with  printers  to  print  the  above  bills."* 
e  paper  on  which  these  bills  were  printed  was  qaite  thick,  and  the  enemy  called  it  "  the  pasteboard 
of  the  rebels."  The  vignettes  were  generally,  both  in  device  and  motto,  significant.  The  one  most 
ent  m  the  engraving  represents  a  beaver  in  the  slow  bat  sure  process  of  catting  down  a  tree  With  its 
The  motto,  *^  PKRSBVERANDo-^-6y  Perseverance^^^  said  to  the  colonists,  **  Persist,  and  you  will  be  sue- 
I  will  notice  a  few  other  devices  and  mottoes  of  bills  which  I  have  seen.  A  globe,  with  the  motto, 
n,  **  Tbk  Lord  rbigics  ;  lkt  the  karth  rkjoick."  A  candlestick  with  thirteen  branches  and 
I,  denoting  the  number  of  states ;  motto,  *^  One  fire,  and  to  the  same  purpose."  A  thorn-bush 
band  grasping  it ;  motto,  ^*  Sustain  or  abstain."  A  circular  chain  bearing  on  each  link  the  name 
ite,  an  emblem  of  union ;  motto,  '"''  We  are  one."  I  have  in  my  possession  a  coin,  made  of  some 
dtion  resembling  German  silver  of  the  present  day  (of  which  the  following  is  a  fac-simile  the  proper 

plates  were  engraTed  on  copper  by  Paul  Rerere,  of  Boston.  Himaelf;  Nathaniel  Hurd,  of  the  same  city,  Amos  Doolittle, 
Haren,  and  an  Englishman  named  Smithers,  in  Philadelphia,  were  the  only  engraTers  in  America  at  tliat  time.  Hurd 
i  as  early  as  1760.  Revere  began  a  little  later.  In  1766  he  engraTed  a  pictore  emblematic  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Us,  and  a  caricatore  called  The  Seventeen  Rescinders,  were  very  popular,  and  had  an  extenstve  sale.  He  engraved  and 
d  a  print  in  1770,  repreaenting  the  "  Boston  Maasacre,**  and  in  1774  he  engraved  another  of  a  similar  size,  representing 
bg  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  In  1775  he  engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  printed  the  billa  of  the  paper 
irdered  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  DooUttle  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  made  drawings  and 
igi  of  the  akirmishas  at  those  places.  The  sketches  were  made  on  the  morning  after  the  engagements,  and  were  en- 
ioriog  the  summer  of  1775.  Mr.  Doolittle  assisted  in  re-engraving  the  battle  of  Lexington  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  1832, 
^  years  afisrward,  for  Barber's  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven.**  A  copy  of  it,  by  permission,  is  inserted  in 
4. 


^ 
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1775. 


On  the  25th  of  July  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  the  issaing  of  one  millioD 
of  dollars  more,'  and  from  time  to  time  new  emissions  were  authorized,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hund> 
red  millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had  been  redeemed.     While  the 
amount  of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good ;  but  when  new  emissions 
took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the  people  became  sus- 
picious of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value  began  to  depreciate.     This 
efiect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  emission  had  elapsed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  Continental  bills  were  then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  local  issues  by  the  several  states.     It  was  now  perceived  that  depreciation  w^as  inevita- 
ble, and  Congress  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent.     A  lottery  was  also  authorized,  designed  to  raise  a  like  sum  on 
loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan  office  certificates.     These  offices  were  opened  in  all.^I_^ 
the  states ;  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  but  the  loans  came  i 
very  slowly.     The  treasury  ran  low,  the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn  by  the  commissaries* 
drafts,  the  issue  of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced,  and  ten  additional  millions  were  speed- 
ily authorized.     During  the  year  1778  sixty  millions  and  a  half  were  added  to  the  i 
already  made.     The  commissioners  in  France  (see  page  86)  had  been  instructed  to  borro 
money  there,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  at  difierent  times  to  sink  those  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  bi 
none  could  be  put  into  efficient  practical  operation.     The  several  states  issued  paper  mon< 
independently  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  the  Loyalists,  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Clint 
in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  out  large  quantities  of  counterfeits  of  the  Continental  emissioi 
of  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  11th,  1778,  and  scattered  them  as  widely  among  the  peof^^e 
as  their  means  would  allow.     Under  these  circumstances.  Congress  felt  the  necessity 
making  an  extraordinary  effort  to  sustain  the  declining  credit  of  the  bills,  by  making  soi 
provision  for  their  actual  redemption.     On  the  2d  of  January,  1779,  it  was  **  Resolv^s^d ^ 
That  the  United  States  be  called  on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fif^n  millions 
dollars  for  the  year  1779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years  from 
after  the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
the  31st  of  December.  1778,  inclusive."     It  was  provided  that  any  bills  emitted  by  o 
of  Congress  prior  to  1780,  and  no  others,  should  be  received  in  payment  of  those  quotas, 
period  of  five  months  was  given  for  taking  out  of  circulation  the  emissions  which  had 
counterfeited,  during  which  time  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  in 

size),  bearing  the  same  device  on  one  side.  On  a  three  dollar  note  is  a  device  representing  a  stork 
gling  with  an  eagle — ^the  feeble  col- 
onies warring  with  strong  Great 
Britain;  motto,  "The  result  is 
UNCERTAIN."  Thls  bill  is  dated 
eighteen  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  majestic   oak-tree ;  motto,  "  I 

SHALL    FLOURISH    THROUGH    AQE8 

OP  AGES.''  A  hand  planting  a 
yoong  tree ;  motto,  "  For  poster- 
ity." A  boar  enooimtering  a 
spear;  motto,  "Death,  or  life 
with  decency."  a  harp,  de- 
^noting  harmony;  motto,  "Large 
things  .are  consonant  with 
SMALL  ONES."  A  figure  of  Jus- 
tice ;  motto,  "  The  will  of  Justice." 

^  As  the  signing  of  so  many  bills  would  require  more  time  than  the  members  could  spare  from  pul 
duties,  Congress  appointed  twenty-eight  gentlemen  to  perform  the  duty,  allowing  each  one  dollar  and 
three  cents  for  every  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him.     It  was  necessary  for  each  bill  to  h. 
the  signature  of  two  of  them. 
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>f  debts  and  taxes,  and  also  into  the  Continental  loan  offices,  either  on  loan  or  to  be 
ged  for  other  bills  of  a  new  tenor,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
ie  within  six  years.  The  old  bills  thus  called  in  were  to  be  destroyed/ 
s  effort,  like  its  predecessors,  was  unsuccessful.  Prices  rose  as  the  money  sank  in 
and  every  branch  of  trade  was  deranged.  In  several  states  laws  limiting  prices  were 
force,  and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  threw  all  contracts  into  confusion.  The 
t  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1779,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
^ss  resolved  that  the  issues  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  in  the  whole, 
'ans  prior  to  the  Ist  of  August,  1 778,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  in  bills  on 
^,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half  The  loans  contracted  since  were  more  than  twenty- 
lions.  The  debt  abroad  was  estimated  at  four  millions*  Only  three  millions  out  of 
ty  millions  of  paper  dollars  already  called  for  from  the  states  bad  been  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

gress  was  powerless  to  stay  the  downward  tendency  of  the  paper  currency.  It  con- 
to  depreciate  and  prices  to  rise.  Early  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only 
specie.'  The  coinmissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
for  the  people  refused  to  exchange  their  articles  for  the  almost  worthless  paper, 
taxes  had  been  imsuccessfully  tried  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and,  as  supplies  could 
obtained;  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  army  and  abandonment  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
ble. 

gress  was  obliged  to  open  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  required  each 
}  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  com,  forage,  and  other  articles,  which 
)  be  deposited  in  such  places  as  the  commander-in-chief  should  determine.  The  states 
)  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  specie.     This  scheme  was  utterly 

mals  of  Congress,. vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

)  following  bill  of  items  Ib  preserved,  and  illostrates  the  value  of  the  Continental  bills  in  1781 : 

Captain  A.  MX  ans,* 

BoU  ofW.  NiCHOLLS, 
(try  5tk,  1781. 

oots $600 

calico,  at  85  ds 752 

hintz,  at  150  ds 900 

moreen,  at  100  ds. 450 

,  at  100  ds 400 

[nality  binding,  4  ds 32 

ofsUk 10 

$3,144 

If  paid  m  specie £IB  lOs. 

Received  payment  in  fall. 

For  Wm.  Nicholls. 

JONA.  JoiiBS. 

bllowing  scale  of  depreciation  is  also  preserved : 

Value  of  1 100  in  Specie  in  Continental  Money. 

1777.               1778L  1779.  1780.  1781. 

January $105  $325  $742   $2934  $7400 

February 107   350   868   3322  7500 

March 109   370 1000   3736  0000 

April 112   400   1104   4000  

May 115   400   1215    4600  

June 120   400   1342   6400  

July 125   425    1477   8900  

August 150  450  1630   7000 

September....   175   475   1800   7100  

October 275   500   2030   7200  

November  ....   300   545  2308   7300  

December 310 634  2593   7400  Nothing. 


•  Captain  M'Lane  was  the  fa^ier  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry. 
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impraeticable,  from  the  want  of  authority  to  enforce  the  demands,  and  the  distance  of  leTeral 
states  from  the  army,  and  Ccmgress  speedily  abandoned  it.  The  several  states  were  then 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
value,  for  the  discharge  of  debts  which  had  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  Such 
laws  were  enactedi  and  many  dishonest  debtors  took  advantage  of  them.  Although  the  bilk 
were  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one,  they  were  made  a  lawful  tender,  and  debts  were 
discharged  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjust  acts  committed  bj 
Congress  during  the  war.  The  honest  and  simple  were  defrauded,  and  the  rogues  were  im* 
mense  gainers.^  The  people  justly  raised  a  great  clamor,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  greatly 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  they  deemed  the  canker-worm  in  the  seed  of  rebellion.' 

Among  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  from  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  was 
spirit  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  excited  unfounded  jealousies  and  suspicicms. 

*  Washington  opposed  the  measure  from  the  beginning  as  iniqnitoas,  luijaBt,  and  fraught  with  the 
evils.     He  was  a  considerable  loser  by  it.     While  at  Morristown,  a  respectable  man  in  the  neighbor! 
was  very  assiduoos  in  his  attentions  to  the  chief^  and  they  were  generally  reciprocated.     This  man  paid  hS 
debts  in^he  depreciated  currency,  under  the  law,  and  the  fact  became  known  to  Washington.     Some  ti 
afterward  the  man  called  at  head-quarters,  but  the  general  hardly  noticed  him.     This  coldness  was 
by  the  officers,  and  La  Fayette  remarked,  "  (jreneral,  this  man  seems  much  devoted  to  you,  and  yet  you  ha^ 
scarcely  noticed  him."     Washington  replied,  smiling,  ^^  I  know  I  have  not  been  cordial ;  I  tried  hard  to 
civil,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money  stopped  my  mouth." 

'  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  from  1777  until  1782,  and, 
the  peace,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Galloway^  the  great  Pennsyl 
Loyalist,  then  in  London,  thus  writes,  under  date  of  December  12th,  1778,  in  reference  to  the  immense  ^ 
sues  and  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit :  "  The  fee  simple  of  the  thirteen  Vnittd 
States  is  not  equal  to  this  sum,  which  is  still  increasing.     I  therefore  think  it  utterly 
impossible  to  support  the  credit  of  this  money ;  and  were  there  nothing  else,  this  would 
he  sufficient  to  destroy  the  rebellion^  if  Britain  would  hold  the  places  she  now  possesses, 
and  keep  a  moderate  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast.     The  mode  of  securing  French 
debts,  by  which  the  colonies  became  mortgaged  for  the  fripperies  of  every  French  ped- 
dler, is  another  embarrassing  article  on  this  head,  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  America." 
Daniel  Coze,  a  member  of  the  king's  council  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  refugee  in  New  York, 
writing  to  Galloway,  under  date  of  February  14th,  1779,  says,  *^The  current  deprecia- 
tion of  their  money  now  at  Philadelphia  is  fifteen  for  one ;  and  tho'  there  are  dubs  and 
^private  associations  endeavoring  to  support  its  credit,  nothing  will  do,  nor  can  any 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  now  save  'em  on  this  point  but  a  foreign  loan,  and  which,  though 
they  affect  otherwise,  I  think  they  can  not  negotiate  any  where  in  Europe,  unless  all  the    jg 
moneyed  nations  are  turned  fools ;  and  if  they  can  not  command  a  loan,  and  are  pre-      L^ 
vented  from  all  remittances  and  trade  southward,  they  must  sink,  never  again,  I  hope, 

to  rise In  short,  they  never  were  so  wretched  and  near  destruction  as  at  this 

moment,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  takes  place  in  their  favor  soon,  1  firmly 

expect  the  next  summer  must  end  their  independence  and  greatness For  God's 

sake,  then,  encourage  every  degree  of  spirit  and  exertion  all  you  can,  and  quickly ;  a 
good  push,  and  they  go  to  the  wall  infallibly."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  sent 
to  England  by  the  Loyalists  from  1778  until  1781.  The  financial  embarrassments  of 
Congress  gave  Loyalists  and  friends  of  government  strong  hopes  that  it  would  accom- 
plish what  British  arms  had  failed  to  do.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  Loyalists  here  and  their  friends  abroad  were  written  in  cipher,  so  tiaa^ 
should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  they  might  not  be  read,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  writers  an^ 


Cxrim  Arr&JUi 


Clinton 


BAS 


SENT 


SECRET 


EXPEDITION 


UP 


Hudson  to  intercept  Washington. 


THE 


Fac-simitb  op  Cxpbxb  WarriNa. 


their  cause.     I  here  give,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  an  alphabetical  key,  and  a  fac-simile  on 
lines  of  the  cipher  writing,  copied  from  one  of  the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Tory,  toge&er  with  the  idC^'^' 
pretation. 
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■friiut  General  Greeoe.        Excitement  throughout  the  Couotiy.        Riot  in  Philadelphia.       ConTention  at  Hartford 

liae  in  prices  was  unjustly  attributed  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  and 
General  Greene,  who  acted  as  quarter-master  general,  was  accused  of  enriching  him- 
at  the  public  expense,  because  he  received  for  his  salary  a  per  centage  on  all  moneys  dis- 
and  the  depreciation  made  the  nominal  amount  vast.     Individual  speculators  and 
caopohzers  were  the  extortioners  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  of  them  Washing- 
said,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reed,  **  I  would  to  Gtnl  that  some  of  the  more  atrocious  in 
la  state  were  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for 
znan."     It  was  remarked,  **  that  while  the  honest  and  patriotic  were  impoverished,  rogues 
>d   Tones  were  fast  growing  rich." 

^IToward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  exist- 
£nancial  embarrassments.     Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  subject.     In 
X^lailadelphia,  party  feelings,  growing  out  of  the  currency  question,  became  so  strong  and  de- 
that  a  riot  took  place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress.     A  committee  had  undertaken 
x:«gulate  the  prices  of  flour,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  general 
K.      Robert  Morris  and  other  leading  merchants  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulation.     Wil- 
Clymer,  and  Mifflin,  with  their  friends,  were  threatened  with  banishment  to  New  York, 
■as    sabettors  and  defenders  of  the  Tories.     They  armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to    October  4 
"^^Tilson's  house.     A  mob,  with  fire-arms  and  two  cannons,  approached.  *   Some       ^''^• 
were  fired,  and  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  was  killed.     A  man  and  a  boy  of  the 
ol»  were  also  killed.     The  mob  were  about  to  force  the  door,  when  Reed,  the  president  of 
gress,  Appeared  with  some  cavalry,  and  partially  restored  order,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
citizens  to  turn  out  and  patrol  the  streets.     It  was  several  days  before  quiet  was  restored, 
'the  midst  of  this  general  excitement  a  convention  of  the  five  Eastern  States    October  20. 
held  at  Hartford,  and  Congress,  unable  longer  to  disguise  the  fact  that  its        ^'^• 
of  credit  were  permanently  depreciating,  approved  of,  and  recommended,  a  plan  elab- 
'ted  by  that  convention,  to  regulate  prices  on  the  basis  of  twenty  paper  dollars  for  one  of 
ie.     This  measure  partially  quieted  the  public  mind.     Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
hundred  millions  were  emitted,  and  the  press  was  stopped.'     At  that  time  the  depre- 
ci«.tion  stood  thirty  for  one,  and  was  constantly  increasing.     The  diversion  of  labor  from  agri- 
^^^tural  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the  destruction  of  grain  by  the  belligerent  forces  in 
^v&nooB  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  briefly  considered,  threatened  famine  and  general  bankruptcy ;  and 
d.nxing  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  when  Washington  had  his  quarters  at  Morristown, 
the  bope  of  the  patriot  was  sufiering  an  almost  total  eclipse ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  period  of 
tile  Revolution.     The  financial  operations  which  subsequently  occurred  will  be  noticed  here- 
^^ter,  guch  as  long  drafts  on  the  United  States  commissioners  abroad,  and  foreign  loans. 

^e  have  made  a  wide  but  necessary  digression  in  turning  aside  to  view  the  financial  af- 
^^Ufi  of  the  patriots  at  the  period  under  consideration.  Let  us  resume  our  journey  and  his- 
toric annotations. 

I  Jefl  Morristown  for  Springfield  in  the  early  morning  train.     The  ai?  was    geptomber  13 
c<^l  and  bracing,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  ^^^ 

^^  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills,  to  the  pretty  village  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  plain  near 
uie  banks  of  the  Rahway  River.  The  trees  upon  the  surrounding  hills  were  beginning  to 
^''ttQie  the  variegated  livery  of  autumn,  not  from  the  efiects  of  frosts,  but  of  a  long  drought ; 
y^  on  the  plain  every  thing  was  as  green  as  in  June,  except  the  ripening  maize.  I  sought 
^^  the  <•  oldest  inhabitant,"  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Gilbert  Edwards, 
^ho  ^m  1^  half-grown  boy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfield,  and  sold  apples  to  the 
'^^lican  soldiers  when  they  came  down  from  the  Short  Hills  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
^einy  ni^iief  Knyphausen,  the  German  general.*     He  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place 

,  Aitkin,  Manhall,  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Sparks,  Hildreth. 
^^neral,  the  Baron  Knyphausen,  was  a  native  of  Alsaoe,  then  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.     His  father 
pmt  ^  ^^l^'i'^l  ^  the  German  regiment  of  Dittforth,  in  the  service  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.     The  gen- 
^^"^^  bred  a  soldier,  and  served  under  Frederic  the  First,  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.     The 
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where  the  priDcipal  engagemeat  occurred,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  present  turnpike  lMd-~ 
ing  from  Spriaglield  to  Ehzabethtown,  aod  a  few  roda  westward  of  the  Rahway.  Nothings 
a  upon  the  spot  to  indicate  military  operations,  for  no  worka  were  thrown  up  oik 
The  battle  was  the  result  of  an  unexpected  invasioD.  The  knoll  on  whictci 
the  Americans  were  posted,  then  covered  with  apple-trees,  kj 
now  bare,  only  a  few  stumps  remaining  ;  but  ou  the  eaiterw- 
slope  a  few  of  the  trees  are  left,  venerable  in  form  and  fectui^ 
and  venerated  for  their  associationa.  One  of  them  is  pictur^a 
in  the  engraving.  It  bears  several  scars  of  wounds  inflict^fc, 
by  the  cannon-balls  of  the  approaching  enemy.  They  are  "  ho'^ 
orable  scare,"  and  I  bespeak  for  the  veteran  a  perpetual  penNk.^ 
of  respect. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1780,  General  Knyphausen.  then  in  ta=— ^ 
porary  coQimand  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  during  9^ 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  the  south,  dispatch- 
ed Brigadier-general  Mathews  from  Staten  Island  with 
about  five  thousand  troops,  who  landed  at  Elizabeth- 
town  Point.  Ho  had  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Morristown  was  much  dissatisfied,  and 
ripe  for  mutiny  and  treason,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  were  ready  to  join  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as 
ample  protection  should  be  guarantied  them.  Influ- 
enced by  these  opinions,  Knyphausen  ordered  Mathews 
to  march  toward  Morristown,  but  the  annoyances  which 
he  met  with  on  the  way  soon  undeceived  him.  He 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  advanced 
on  Springfield,  but,  being  informed  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  force  to  oppose  him,  he  wheeled  and  return- 
ed to  Elizabeth  town.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  cut 
off' during  the  recession,  by  small  parties  of  Jerseymen 
concealed  behind  fences,  rocks,  and  bushes.  On  reach- 
ing Ehzabethtown  Point,  he  intrenched  his  forces  with- 
in the  old  works  thrown  up  there  by  the  Americans, 
where  they  remained  about  a  fortnight.  -r  a  < 

In  the  mean  while.  General  Clinton  arrived  from  the 
south,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  arranged  by  Knyphausen,  to  capture  the  iluro 
at  Morristown,  and,  if  possible,  draw  Washington  out  from  his  strong  position  among  i^ 
Short  Hills,  into  a  general  engagement.     He  also  took  pains  to  mislead  Washington,  b;  ^'^ 

twelve  Ihoustuul  German  troops  hired  by  the  English  government,  far  servicB  in  America,  were  pbcd  "^ 
der  his  command,  and  the  Hessians  were  led  by  the  Baron  de  Rcidesel.  He  arrived  wilh  hit  troop,  onJ" 
coni-oy  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  Juno,  1776,  and  wna  engaged  in  the  battle  of  L on j{  Island  in  AupiSlftJ- 
bving.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  o(  Brandywinti,  and  commanded  an  expedition  to  SpringReld,  Nt^  ^''' 
sey.  For  some  months  during  tho  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  al  the  south,  Knyphausen  was  in  canDun' 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  tine  fiRuro,  and  was  resm^ 
bly  amiable  and  simple-minded.  La  Fayette  used  to  tell  au  anecdote  concerning  him,  on  the  authonlj  « 
British  Of^cers.  The  passage  lo  America  was  very  long,  and  one  night,  while  playing  whist  in  the  cil'ii'i 
Knyphausen  suddenly  turned  lo  the  captain  and  said,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity,  "  Captain,  ain't «  '•'' 
sailed  past  America?"     He  died  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centnij. 

'  EiFLjiNAiiaH  OF  TUK  AIxF-^The  Stream  with  branches,  and  ronaing  in  a  southerly  ditectioD,  i^'''' 
Rahway  River;  a  is  the  house  (still  standing)  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  near  which  the  enemy  formed  focbillJi; 
b,  the  site  ot  Byram'i  Tavtrn,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills ;  c,  the  Springfield  and  Eliiabetbnx* 
turnpike  ;  d,  the  Vauxhall  Road  i  i,  the  first  position  of  the  brigades  of  Stark  and  Maxwell,  near  the  n4 
and  north  of  the  rail-road  ;  /,  Shrieve's  regiment  at  the  second  bridge ;  g,  \he  mill ;  A,  post  cf  the  fLatn- 
oans,  on  the  bills  m  the  rear  of  Bj/ram't  IbMm.     The  other  localities  are  printed  oa  die  map. 
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g  troop*  in  trtnsporta  on  the  Hudson,  as  if  an  expedition  wu  intended  against  Weat 
WaBhington  toas  deceived  by  this  movement,  and,  with  a  considerable  force,  march- 
rajd  the  Highlands,  leaving  Major-general  Greene  in  command  at  Springfield.      Clin> 
aroeiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Eliiabethtown,  with  Knyph&u- 
d  sdditional  troops,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  23d  the  whole  army,  consiBtiag    j„„g^ 
>ut  five  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to     "^ 
f  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield.     They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
1  main  road  (the  present  turnpike)  leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  on  the  Vauxhall 
leading  to  the  principal  pass  among  the  Short  Hills,  a  scries  of  high  ridges  at  the 
)f  the  Springfield  plains.     The  Americans  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
e.     The  right  column  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  was  opposed  by  Major 
'  Lee  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  and  tho  led  was  con- 
1  by  Colonel  Dayton,  of  the  New  Jersey  line.'     The  remainder  of  the  American  troops 
eea  posted  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  different  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  it 
nth  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  collected  in  force  at  Springfield  to  oppose 
lemy  concentrating  there.      The  latter,  afler  maneuvering  to  gain  the  fianks  of  the 
icans,  fiirmed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rahway,  near  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  which  is  still  standing.     Colonel  Angell,  with  his  regi- 
ment, waa  posted  in  the  orchard  upon  the  knoll  west  of  the  stream,  with  a  single 
field  piece  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Little,  to  defend  the  bridge  ;  and  Colonel 
Shrieve's  regiment  was  drawn  up  at  the  second  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  if  such  a  movement  should  become  necessary. 
V      Lee's  dragoons,  and  the  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  were  stationed  at  the 
ir      Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the  militia  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks,  principally  under 
■;        the  command  of  General  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

^-  '         The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  upon  Lee's  force  at  the  Vauxhall 
^'>  x      Bridge,  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed.     At  that  instant  the  British 

troops  near  the  first  Springfield  Bridge  moved  to  attack  Colonel  An- 
gell in  the  orchard.  Captain  Little  pUyed  his  artiUery  so  briskly 
and  well,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  east  of  the  bridge  for  some  time  ; 
but  bringing  their  artillery  to  bear,  they  pressed  forward,  forded  the 
stream  (which  is  there  only  about  two  rods  wide),  and  drove  the 
Americana  from  their  position  and  across  the  second  bridge.  The 
artillery  of  the  British,  being  leveled  too  high,  did  hut  little  execu- 
tion, except  among  the  branches  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the  Amer- 
icans retreated  with  very  little  loss.  The  enemy  were  warmly  re- 
ceived at  the  second  bridge  by  Shrieve's  regiment,  but  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  obliged  the  gallant  little  band  of  Americans  to  fall 
back  and  join  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark  upon  tbe  hill. 
The  situation  of  the  patriot  army  was  now  critical.  The  enemy 
.  lumiw^i  Uotrti.i       was  pushing  vigorously  forward  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  leading  in 

lias  Dajton  was  bom  in  ElizabelhtovD,  New  Jersey,  in  1735.  He  joined  the  army  durini;  the  French 
dian  Var.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  corps  called  "  Jersey  BIucb,"  raised  in  1759  by  Kdwiird  Hart, 
her  oT  John,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpendeace.  With  that  corps  he  fought  under 
at  Qaebec.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Rev- 
i;  in  Febnutry,  17T8,  Congress  appointed  hiiD  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment ;  and  in  17S2  be 
itanoted  to  the  nnk  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  several  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revnlu- 
od  had  three  hmses  shot  under  him — one  at  Germantown,  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Croaawick 
I.  He  was  the  first  president  of  Ihe  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and,  during  tbe  life  of  Washington, 
d  the  wann  personal  friendship  of  that  distinguished  nun.  He  died  at  Elizabethtown  in  1807. 
lis  sketoh  was  made  from  tbe  led  bank  of  the  Rahway,  at  tbe  site  of  the  old  bridge.  This  is  now  thr 
f  tbe  bouse,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  road  was  upon  this  side  of  it,  whioh  formed  Ihe  from, 
eviation  of  the  road  is  indicated  in  the  map  by  a  dottad  line  Remains  of  the  abutments  of  the  nh 
,  where  tbe  British  creased,  may  still  be  seen. 
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their  rear,  and  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  guard  the  several  passes  through  the  mount- 
ains, and  have  a  respectable  force  engaged  in  battle.  Greene  accordingly  ordered  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  except  the  two  brigades  already  mentioned,  to  take  post  on  the  hills  in  the 
rear  of  Byram's  Tavern,  and  detached  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Webb  and  Jackson,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Vauxhall  Road.  The  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured. 

The  Americans  were  now  advantageously  posted,  and  General  Greene  was  anxious  for  an 
engagement ;  but  Knyphausen  saw  his  own  disadvantage,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, began  a  retreat  toward  Elizabethtown.  Greene  ordered  out  detachments  to  extingnish 
the  flames  of  such  houses  as  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  their  ef- 
forts were  of  little  avail.  The  church,  and  every  house  and  barn  in  the  village  but  three, 
were  burned.  One  of  the  latter  now  stands  close  by  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  a 
very  well  built  house,  and  exhibits  an  orifice  in  the  northwestern  gable,  made  by  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball.  The  parsonage  was  saved,  and  in  it  the  congregation  worshiped  until  a 
more  convenient  place  was  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  village  was  fired,  the  enemy  began  their  retreat.  Captain  Davis,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  large  parties  of  militia,  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  learH, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them  all  the  way  to  Elizabethtown.  The  retreat  was  wc 
precipitate  that  Stark's  brigade,  which  was  put  in  motion,  could  not  overtake  them.  A^ 
midnight  the  enemy  began  crossing  over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  an<a 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  evacuated  Elizabethtown  and  removed  thei^ 
bridge.*  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  fully  given  on  either  side.  Lieutecr 
ant-colonel  Barber,  in  his  return  to  General  Greene,  reported  thirteen  Americans  killed, 
fifly-eight  wounded  and  missing.  In  this  report  was  not  included  the  return  of  Davis's  di 
tachment  and  of  the  militia  that  pursued  the  enemy  to  Elizabethtown.  The  militia 
twelve  wounded  and  none  killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  The  newspapers  ^ 
the  day  pat  down  their  loss  in  the  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms  and  vicinity,  two  we^^ 
previous,  at  one  hundred  and  fifly  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Colonel  Barber,  who 
ed  as  deputy  adjutant  general  on  the  occasion,  was  particularly  recommended  for  his  acl 
ity,  by  General  Greene,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement.'  General  Washington,  on  h< 
ing  of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  Springfield,  sent  a  re-enforcement,  but  it  was 
late  to  save  the  town.  Greene,  in  his  report,  says,  « I  lament  that  our  force  was  too 
to  save  the  town  from  ruin.  I  wish  every  American  could  have  been  a  spectator ; 
would  have  felt  for  the  sufferers,  and  joined  to  revenge  the  injury." 

Afler  much  difiiculty,  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Meeker,  a  r 
dent  of  Springfield,  seventy-four  yean  old,  kindly  left  his  plow,  and  in  a  light  wagon  t^ 
me  thither,  by  the  way  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  now  called  Union,  lying 
miles  northwest  of  Elizabethtown.  Almost  every  building  in  that  village  was  destroyed, 
the  British  invaders  while  on  their  way  to  Springfield,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1780.  An  ei 
occurred  there  at  that  time,  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout  the  coun^^K^ 
The  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  511- 
abethtown,  and  an  ardent  Whig,  had  removed  to  Connecticut  Farms  as  a  place  of  gr&^a't 
security,  and  occupied  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ogdeia,  < 
Newark,  and  .was  greatly  beloved  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.     When  she  heard  of"  tli 

^  Report  of  General  Greene  to  the  oommander-in-chief. 

'  Francis  Barber  was  bom  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.     ^^ 
was  installed  rector  of  an  academic  institation  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  ElizabetA- 
town,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.     He  joined  the  pstrM 
army,  and  in  1776  was  commissioned  by  Congress  a  major  of  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops;  9t 
the  close  of  the  year  was  appouited  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  inspector  geoBrai 
under  Baron  Steuben.     He  was  in  constant  service  during  the  whole  war,  was  in  the  principal  battles,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.     He  was  with  the  Continental  army  at  Newborgh 
in  1783  ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  Washington  announced  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  army, 
he  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  while  riding  by  the  edge  of  a  wood. — Rev.  Nicholat  Murray. 
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pproach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  people  fled  irom  the  town,  she  resolved  to  remain,  trusting 
I  Providence  for  protection.  When  they  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her  infant 
i  her  arms,  into  a  private  apartment,  and  engaged  in  religious  devotions.  A  maid,  who  had 
large  of  the  other  children,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  private  apartment,  saw  a  **  red* 
Mit  soldier"  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  was  approach- 
ig  the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  a  hed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  at  that 
M>ment  the  soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  her  through  the  window.  It  was  loaded  with 
vo  balls,  both  of  which  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  in  the 
lidst  of  her  children.*  It  was  with  much,  difficulty  that  her  body  was  saved  from  the  con- 
ftgration  that  ensued.  It  was  dragged  into  the  street,  and  lay  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
le  hot  sun,  when  some  of  her  friends  procured  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  house  of  Captain 
iTade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Her  husband  was  at  the  Short  Hills  that  night, 
ifllering  dreadfully  from  anxiety  respecting  his  family.  The  next  day  he  procured  a  flag 
id  went  to  Connecticut  Farms,  when  he  found  the  village  in  ruins  and  his  wife  no  more. 
hat  cold-blooded  murder,  as  well  as  the  wanton  destniction  of  the  peaceful  village,  changed 
any  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  settled  hatred  of  the  well-afiected  and  the 
ttriots  against  the  British  government,  whose  military  officers  winked  at  such  atrocities. 

On  our  way,  Mr.  Meeker  related  some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  family.  His  grand- 
ther  was  a  stanch  republican,  and  had  eight  sons  and  four  sons-in-law  in  the  Continental 
my,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength  and  moral  courage.  The  father  of 
[r.  Edwards,  the  old  gentleman  who  went  over  the  Springfield  battle-ground  with  me,  was 
ie  of  the  sons-in-law.  One  of  his  sons  (Mr.  Meeker's  father)  lived  up  among  the  Short 
ills,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer.  A  conversation  which  he  had  one  day  with  General 
ayton,  at  Elizabethtown,  well  illustrates  the  political  character  of  many  of  the  yeomanry 
'  that  period.  While  a  portion  of  the  standing  army,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
dams,  was  at  Elizabethtown,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  General  Dayton  to  pay  his  direct  tax» 
.  hard  cash,  for  the  support  of  the  army.  **  Of  what  use  is  your  standing  army  V*  asked 
[eeker.  "  To  support  Congress,'^  replied  Dayton.  "  Ay,  to  support  Congress  indeed," 
id  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  To  support  Congress  in  taking  away  our  liberties,  and  in  al- 
tring  the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  men  in  public  offices  for  life.  I  fought  for  freedom 
irough  the  war  for  nothing  (his  Continental  money  was  worthless),  and  now  I  want  to  pay 
r  my  land  and  be  independent  indeed,  but  tax  upon  tax  keeps  me  poor.  I  could  at  any 
me  raise  one  hundred  men  among  my  neighbors  upon  the  Short  Hills,  say  privately  to  your 
anding  army,  '  Come  and  help  us' — and  they  would  come,  and  we'd  march  to  Philadel- 
bia  and  take  your  Congressmen  from  their  seats.  We  will  not  have  a  standing  army, 
disband  it."  <*  Our  standing  army,"  said  Dayton,  <<  will  intimidate  the  British."  <'  Look 
liere,  General  Dayton,"  said  Meeker,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion,  *'  you  are  well 
x^uainted  in  London.  Write  to  your  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  that  Timothy 
[eeker  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  seven  sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  stronger  man  than 
B.  Tell  them  we  are  seven  times  stronger  than  before,  and  that  will  intimidate  them  more 
lan  all  your  standing  armies,  that  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  people."  Such  was  the  logic 
i*New  Jersey  farmers  in  1798,  and  our  government  soon  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  reached  Elizabethtown  at  about  noon,  and  having  ample  tkne  before  the  departure 

'  Such  is  the  current  history,  and  the  diabolical  act  was  fixed  apon  *'  a  British  soldier."  Some  believed 
At  the  occurrence  was  a  mere  accident,  resulting  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  combatants,  but  there  is  am- 
e  evidence  that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder.  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  "  there 
evidence  of  a  very  direct  character,  which  affixes  the  guilt  of  murder  of  the  poor  lady  to  a  particular  in- 
vidual."  "  A  very  respectable  citizen,"  he  adds,  ^^  lately  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of 
at  day,  says  that  a  man  named  M 'Donald,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
ir.  Caldwell,  or  of  his  family,  was  the  person  who  committed  the  atrocious  deed.  This  man,  from  some 
iksown  cause,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  his  employer,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  he  satiated 
8  revenge.  The  witness  to  whom  reference  is  now  made,  further  declared  that  he  saw  McDonald  after 
e  murder,  and  heard  him  avow  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  now  he  was  satisfied,'  upon  which  he 
lined  and  went  off  with  the  enemy." 


( 
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Burial-groaod  at  Elixtbethtown. 


Caldwell's  Monument 


Dickinaoo'a  Tomb. 


BoodiooCa  TaalL 


of  the  evening  train  for  Middlebrook,  my  next  tarrying-plaoe,  I  visited  the  several  Revola- 
tionary  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The  burial-ground  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  oa 
Broad  Street,  was  the  chief  attraction  within  the  village,  for  therein  repose  the  remains  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  church  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  pret* 
ent  one  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  together  with  the  academy 
(which  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  lecture  room)  and  the  court-house.  A  noto> 
rious  Tory  named  Cornelius  Hetfield  fired  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  was  heard  to 
lament  that  the  "  black-coated  rebel,"  as  he  called  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor,  was  not  burned 

in  his  pulpit.  .  Near  the  Broad  Street  front  of  the  burying- 
ground  stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  by  citizens  of  Eliza- 
bethtown.     It  is  a  handsome  marble  obelisk,  which,  with 
an  inscribed  pedestal,  rests  upon  a  grimite  base.     On  the 
left  in  the  picture  are  seen  a  recumbent  slab,  and  also  an 
upright  one.     The  former  is  of  brown  stone,  and  coven 
the  grave  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,*  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  located  at  Princeton  ;  the  latter 
is  of  white  marble,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
garet Van  Pelt,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Caldwell.     On 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church,  are  sev- 
eral vaults  shaded  by  a  venera- 
ble oak,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  Elias  Boudinot, 
who  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1782,  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution.     Of  him  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  hereafter.     A  little  south  of  Boudinot*s 
vault  is  that  of  General  Dayton,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  graves  of  General  Crane,  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  Colonel  Barber,  already  mentioned  ;  Moses  Ogden,  a  young 
American  officer,  who  was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  when  that  settlement  was  burned   '^ 


..-jfe 


Calswsll's  Moxuvkmt.* 


Boudinot's  Vault. 


and  of  several  others  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  eminence,  among  whom  is  Grovernor  Belcher"  — 


^  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  April  22d,  1688.     He  graduated  at  Yale 
lege  in  1706,  and  two  years  afterward  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  riimlM  ili^^^^ 
town,  New  Jersey^  where  he  continued  nearly  forty  years.     He  was  the  cotemporary  of  Whitfield,  Bi  ^ 

nard,  Edwards,  and  the  Tennants.     He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  academy  at  Elizabet 
town,  which  was  chartered  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.     He  was  made  its  first  president, 
the  institution  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  care,  as  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747, 
fifty-nine.     The  first  commencement  of  the  college  was  in  1748,  when  six  young  men  graduated,  five 
whom  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

^  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  Caldwell  monument : 

East  Side.     *'  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Riv.  James  Caldwell,  the  pious 
fervent  Christian,  the  zealous  and  faithful  minister,  the  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  prominent  leader  amoo 
the  worthies  who  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.      His  name  will  be  cherished  in  the  ohw 
and  in  the  state  so  long  as  Virtue  is  esteemed  and  Patriotism  honored." 

West  Side.     ''  Hannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  Newarl 
was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  by  a  shot  from  a  British  soldier,  June  25th,*  1780,  cruelly  sacrificed 
the  enemies  of  her  husband  and  of  her  country." 

North  Side.     '^ '  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.*     '  Be  of  good  courage— and  let  us  behave 
selves  valiant  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in 
sight.'     *  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers.*  " 

South  Side.  ^^  James  Caldwell.  Born  in  Charlotte  county,  in  Virginia,  April,  1734.  Graduated 
Princeton  College,  1759.  Ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  17( 
After  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  acting  as  commissary  to  the  troops  in  Ni 
Jersey,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  sentinel  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  November  24th,  1781." 


*  This  If  an  error,  as  will  be  perceived  bj  reference  to  the  text 
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1^  of  Mr.  CaldwelL  Executioo  of  his  Murderer.  Mr.  Caldvrell's  Funeral.  Hia  Orphan  Family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year  subfiequent  to  that 
'  his  wife,  was  regarded  as  a  foul  murder.  He  was  shot  upon  the  causeway  at  old  Eliza* 
ithtown  Point,  by  an  American  sentinel  named  Morgan,  who  was  hung  for  the  deed.  The 
rcumstances  are  substantially  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  Americans 
id  possession  of  Elizabethtown,  and  there  was  established  there  a  commissariat  of  prison- 
s,  under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Adams.  To  facilitate  the  business  for  which  the 
•mmissariat  was  established,  a  sloop  made  weekly  trips  between  the  Point  and  New  York, 
en  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Passengers  with  a  flag,  and  also  parcels,  were 
squently  carried  by  this  vessel,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  a  tavern  on  the  shore, 
Lving  one  or  more  sentinels  upon  the  causeway  that  extended  across  the  marsh  to  the  wharf 
Q  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  wharf,  having  on  board  a  Miss 
erlah  Murray  (afterward  Mrs.  Martin  Hoffman),  who  had  permission  to  visit  her  sister  (Mrs. 
unett),  at  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  to  the  sloop  in  his  chaise  to  receive 
.T,  but  she  was  not  there.     He  went  on  board  the  vessel,  when  a  small  bundle  belonging 

her  was  placed  in  his  charge,  with  which  he  started  for  his  vehicle.  James  Morgan,  a 
ntinel  on  duty  upon  the  causeway,  ordered  Mr.  Caldwell  to  deliver  his  bundle  to  him  for 
iimination,  as  his  orders  were  not  to  let  any  thing  of  the  kind  pass  without  strict  scrutiny, 
[r.  Caldwell  told  him  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge, 
id  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  sentinel  reiterated  his  demand,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  turned 
)m  him,  and,  it  is  said,  went  toward  the  vessel  to  leave  the  bundle,  rather  than  subject  it 

the  inspection  of  the  soldier.  The  latter,  probably  irritated  by  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
d,  it  may  be,  by  words,  leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Mr.  Caldwell  dead  upon  the  spot, 
unions  were,  and  still  are,  various  as  to  the  motive  of  the  sentinel.  Some  justify  him  as 
Ling  in  strict  obedience  to  his  orders ;  others  believe  him  to  have  been  bribed  to  murder 
3  active  patriot  when  the  first  opportunity  should  offer ;  and  others,  again,  simply  con- 
Don  him  for  exceeding  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Morgan  was  arrested,  the  coroner's 
[uest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  him,  and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
d  executed  at  Westfield  on  the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  taken  to  the  church, 
lere  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
]>,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate  ;*'  and  immediately  afler  the  close  of  the 
irices  the  prisoner  was  hung.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
9  church,  in  Westfield,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Morgan's  Hill.  A  local  controversy 
■  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  turn  more  upon  the  inferences  of  the  severad 
iters  than  upon  the  material  facts  here  given.  *<  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
36  ?"  Cotemporary  records  form  the  best  umpire  in  such  cases,  and  correct  history,  the 
\tiemt  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  such  a  disagreement. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  pious  and  eloquent  minister,  and  such  an  active  patriot, 
ide  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  there  was  <*  a  voice  of  mourning" 
lerever  his  eminent  virtues  were  known.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  shot. 
jB  body  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Noel,  whence  it  was  buried  the  fol- 
ding Tuesday.  "  Many,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  <'  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical  deed  until 
sy  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his  instruc- 
ns,  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing  over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast  concourse 
»eiTibled  to  convey  him  to  his  tomb.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
3r  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel  (now  the  residence  of  Miss  Spalding),  where  all  could  take  a 
(t  view  of  the  remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  After  all  had  taken  their  last  look,  and 
fore  the  coffin  was  closed.  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan  children, 
d,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to 
3  multitude  in  their  behalf."^ 
I  rode  down  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution. 


'  Votn  on  Elizabethtown^  page  77.     The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  M'Whorter,  of  Newark, 
m  Ecclesiastes,  viii.,  8. 
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Old  Elizabethport  Aneieiit  TATern  and  WharC         Fortificstioii  of  the  Point         Naval  Islxpeditkui.  FranUSaStoifc 


Old  TAVcmN  at  Elzkabcthfobt.' 


The  distance  is  i^bout  two  miles,  and  so  nearly  adjacent  are  the  houses  along  the  road,  that 
it  may  be  said  the  village  extends  all  the  way  to  the  Point.  The  old  wharf  or  landing  ii 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  present  bustling  port,  and  only  a  sohtaij 
dwelling,  the  traces  of  the  causeway,  and  the  apparition,  at  low  water,  of  some  of  the  kgi 
of  the  ancient  wharf,  constitute  the  remains  of  the  Revolution  there,  except  alight  indinationi 
of  the  works  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  in  the  rear.     Making  a  journey  in  a  direct  line 

through  some  shrub  oaks  and  a  field  of  tangled  buck* 
wheat,  I  visited  and  sketched  the  old  tavern,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Isham,  of  New  York,  where  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  occurred.     Then 
American  and  British  officers  were  alternately  quar- 
tered, from  1776  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  that 
house  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  laid  while  t 
wagon  was  procured  to  convey  it  to  the  town.     In 
front  of  it  is  a  flat  shore,  overflowed  at  high  tide,  acroM 
which  was  a  substantial  causeway  about  seventy-five 
rods  in  length,  with  a  wharf  at  the  end.      Here  wai 
the  landing-place  of  troops  passing  and  repassing  to 
and  from  Staten  Island,  closely  contiguous  ;  and  from 
this  wharf  extended  the  bridge  of  boats  over  which  the  British  retreated  after  the  battle  of 
Springfield.     There  Washington  embarked  in  the  barge  prepared  to  convey  him  to  New 
April  94,    York,  to  be  inaugurated  tho  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  oLd  tav- 
1789.      em  he  breakfasted  that  morning. 
When  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  with  the  troops  of  Greneral  Howe,  in 
June,  1776,  great  alarm  spread  through  New  Jersey  ;  for,  as  the  Americans  then  had  mil- 
itary occupation  of  New  York  city,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  land  on  the  Jersejf 
coast.     Governor  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  established  his  camp 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  caused  a  fortification  to  be  constructed  by  digging  ditches  and. 
throwing  up  breast-works,  which  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  Point,  and  on  which  ^^ 
few  cannons  were  mounted.     These  works  were  never  of  any  material  use,  and  hardly  »- 
vestige  of  them  remains. 

From  the  Point  several  water  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  for  the  narrow  and  tortuoo^ 
channel,  and  low,  marshy  shore  protected  the  place  from  the  visits  of  large  vessels  of  war^ 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  Elias  Dayton  and  William  Alexander^ 
The  latter  is  better  known  in  our  history  as  Lord  Stirling,  and  was  Governor  Shirley's  mil — 
itary  secretary  at  Albany  twenty  years  before.     Informed  that  a  British  transport  aM 
vision  ship  was  on  the  coast,  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  ordered  four  arm< 
boats  to  attempt  its  capture.     They  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel  about  forty  miles  from  Sand]^" 
Hook.     The  men  in  the  boats  were  all  concealed  under  hatches,  except  two  in  each,  unarm- 


^  This  view  is  looking  eastward.     In  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  vessel,  at  the  entrance  of  NeW' 
ark  Bay,  and  the  land  beyond  is  the  high  ground  intervening  between  it  and  Jersey  City.     In  one  of  tl 

rooms  of  the  old  tavern  is  a  Franklin  stove,  which  has  probably  been  a  tenant  ther^?' 
ever  since  it  came  from  the  foundery.     I  give  a  sketch  of  it,  not  only  because  it  is  ^^ 
relic  of  the  time,  but  because  it  doubtless  shows  the  form  of  the  stove  as  invented  bj^' 
Dr.  Franklin  in  1742,*  before  an  "improvement"  was  made.     On  its  front,  in  raisec^ 
letters,  are  the  words  '^  Ross  and  Bird's  Hibemia  Foundry,  1782."     Ross  had  a  foond^ — 
ery  at  Elizabethtown  in  1 774,  as  appears  by  the  inscription  upon  the  dinner-bell  of  Six* 
William  Johnson,  now  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  Caughnawaga  Church  at  Fonda, 
note,  page  233. 


*  Franklin  says,  in  reference  to  ihla  inTention.  "  Governor  Thomaa  was  ao  pleaaed  with  the  construction  of  Uila  stoTe.  Ui«t  t»e 
offered  to  give  roe  a  patent  for  the  sole  vending  of  Aem  for  a  term  of  yean ;  but  I  declined  it,  from  a  principle  which  has  ercr 
weighed  with  me  on  such  occasions,  viz.,  that,  as  we  enjoy  great  advantages  from  the  inventions  of  others,  we  should  be  gtetf 
of  an  opportunity  to  serve  others  by  an  invention  of  ours ;  and  this  we  should  do  freely  and  generally.**    A  London  iron-monger 
made  some  alterations,  which  Franklin  says  "  hurt  its  operation,"  got  a  patent  for  it  Uiere,  and  made  a  small  fortune  bj  it. 
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ged  the  can.  The  enemy  miatook  them  for  fishing  Teuels,  and  allowed  them 
Bide.  At  a  preconcerted  aigntJ,  the  h&tches  were  raised,  the  anned  Ameri- 
pon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  Jn  a  few  ininntet  the  waa  tbeir  prize,  hardly  a 
nee  having  been  made.  She  was  taken  in  triumph  to  Ehzabethtown  Point, 
go  waa  landed.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  Bummer  of  1775,  soon 
e  on  Bunker  Hill.  Some  priTateering  expeditions  were  fitted  out  here  and  at 
the  war  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  invaaion  already  detailed,  there  were 
perations  there.  There  are  a  few  blemiahes  in  the  general  good  character  for 
iraed  by  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  London 
ipplying  the  enemy  with  proviBionB  and  ether  things,  carried  on  there.  The 
I  by  the  Britiah  on  Staten  IsUnd  tempted  even  the  most  ardent  Whigs  to  put 
:  purses  by  the  traffic.  Many  took  their  pay  in  British  goods,  and  actually 
in  the  village  with  articles  thus  obtained.  Governor  Livingston,  alluding  to 
xid,  ••  The  village  now  consists  of  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers,  guilty- 
,  and  very  knavish  Whigs." 

hour  to  spare  on  my  return  to  the  village,  I  walked  out  to  old  "  Liberty  Hall," 
the  former  reudence  of  Govern- 
or  Livingston,  now  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  John  Keon.  It  is  a 
fine  old  mansion,  imbowered  in 
shrubs  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  left  of  the  Springfield 
Turnpike,  beyond  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  rail-way 
station  in  the  village.  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  was  an  active 
partisan,  and  during  the  whole 
war  was  continually  employed 
in  public  duties  or  in  wielding 
his  pen  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  cause.  For  this  reason 
he  was  extremely  obnoxious  to 
id  particularly  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  despised.  Several 
'  made  to  abduct  him,  but  they  were  all  nnsuocessful.  It  was  also  said  that 
nton  offered  a  bounty  for  his  life,  if  he  could  not  be  taken  alive,  and  that  a 
ry  of  New  Jersey  had  been  solicited  to  awaseinate  him  for  a  price.  Oi  this 
Dgslon  accused  Clinton,  in  a  letter.  The  latter  did  not  deny  the  charge,  hut, 
lurteoui  reply,  said,  "  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so  infamous  an  idea 
n,  you,  ur,  at  least,  would  have  nothing  lo  fear ;  for,  be  assured,  I  should  not 
If  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  trifling  an  end."  Sir  Henry,  however, 
end  not  too  trifling"  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
I  governor."  It  was  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1779,  that  a  party 
opa,  sent  by  Clinton  from  New  York,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and. 


titer  tlie  deotb  of  Governor  Lmngston  this  property  ww  porohaMd  by  Lord  BoUngbrako, 
iwnmed  name  of  John  Belesis,  rsn  sway  from  England  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  Hompaach, 
al.  She  waa  at  a  boarding  tchool  there,  and  Bolinghroke  had  ■  wife  living.  He  married 
)hedied  in  England  in  IS46.  The  grandmother  of  the  preiseDt  proprietor,  Susan,  the  daugh- 
I  Burgh  Livingston,  boaght  the  form  of  Lord  Bolinghroke,  and  it  has  been  in  poBseasion  of 
lince.  Her  Sm  husband  was  John  Kean,  a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  from 
nd  was  flnt  cashier  of  the  first  United  States  Bank,  ohartered  by  an  act  o[  Congress  passed 
791,     Her  second  hosband  was  Count  Niemcewiox,  a  Polish  noblemoo. 
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marching  directly  to  "  Liberty  Hall,"  bunt  open  the  doors,  and  shouted  vociferously  for  "  tha 
damned  rebel  governor."  Fortunately,  the  governor  bad  lefl  home  some  hours  before,  to 
pass  the  night  with  a.  friend,  a  few  miles  distant.  After  becoming  convinced  that  be  vni 
not  there,  they  demanded  his  papers.  Tbose  of  the  greatest  importance  (bis  recent  coit»- 
spondence  with  Washington,  and  with  CoDgress  and  the  state  officers)  were  ia  the  box  of 
his  sulky,  in  his  parlor.  This  hox  the  officer  in  command  was  about  to  seize,  when  Liv- 
ingston's daughter  Catharine,  a  girl  of  great  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  represented  to  him 
that  the  box  contained  her  private  property,  and  appealed  la  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  to  protect  it  for  her.  A  guard  was  placed  over  it,  and  she  then  led  the  men  to  the 
library,  where  they  filled  their  foraging  bags  with  worthless  law  papers.  Af\er  threatening 
to  burn  the  house,  they  returned  to  Elizabethtown,  burned  one  or  two  dwellingi  in  the  vil — 
l&ge,  and  then  departed  for  New  York.' 

Mr.  Sedgwick  relates  a  tradition  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Livingston.     A^B 

drunken  soldiers  mahed  in  

to  the  hall,  swearing  tha  

they  would  bum  the  "  reb^^ 
house."     There  were  ""^ 


the  time  of  the 
when  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  was  burn- 
ed, Governor  Livingston 
was  absent  fiom  home  on 
official  duty.  Xhe  family 
had  spent  the  day  in  great 
aiarm,  for-  immediately  in 
front  of  their  dwelling  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the 
conflagration  of  that  vil- 
lage were  distinctly  seen. 
Lale  in  the  evening  several 
British  officers  came  to  the 
house,  told  them  that  their 
troops  were  retreating,  and 
proposed  to  paw  the  night 
there.  The  family  felt  se- 
cure from  marauders  while 
such  protectors  wero  pres- 
ent, and  retired  to  bed. 
About  midnight  they 
were  aroused.  The  of- 
ficers were  called  away, 
and  soon  afterward  some 
exclaiming,  "  God  I  it's  Mn.  Caldwell,  that 


but  ^ 


.   the 


The  maid  servant  fksten^^ 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  ax=a 
the  ladies  of  the  family  loc^^ 
ed  themselves  in  anott^^ 
room.  The  ruffians  (&^ 
covered  their  luding-plk.j^9, 
and,  fe&ring  to  esasper-^^-i 
them  by  refuaing  to  ooam 
out,  one  of  the  goveru.«>r' 
daughters  boldly  opened  Xia. 
door.  A  drunken  soLdiei 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  BEkd  at 


/^/' 


1^   «^ 


ed  him  by  the  collar  •with 

a  fiirce  that  alarmed  him. 

At  that  iDBtant  a  gleaia  of 

hgbt  illumined  the   haJJ 

and  fell  upon  the  whifo 

dreu  of  the  lady.     Tbt 

soldier    staggered    back, 

killed  to-day  !"     They  soon  len  the  iwiae. 


•Z'^^' 


■  Sedgwick's  Li/i  of  William  Livingitim,  p.  322. 

'  William  Livingwon  was  descended  froro  the  old  Scotch  family  of  that  name,  whose  first  ropreMnUH" 
in  this  country  was  Robert,  the  "  first  lord  of  the  manor"  upon  the  Hudson.  He  was  born  in  tSmeaber, 
1723,  and  graduated  in  Ysle  College  in  IT41.  He  was  well  educated,  and  possaaaed  many  lolid  u  w^" 
as  brilliant  attainmenta  in  law  and  lilerature.  He  early  espoused  tbe  cause  of  the  crioaista,  and,  lnfil>f! 
removed  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  was  elected  a  delegale  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  frcm  th** 
stale.  In  1TT6,  alter  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  sent  Governor  Franklin,  under  a  strong  guard,  ioCoO- 
necticut,  Mr.  Lividgstoa  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  slate  ;  and  inch  were  his  acknowledged  ulent^ 
and  republican  virtue,  and  the  love  of  the  people  Cor  him,  that  he  was  annually  elected  to  that  oiScc  ua"' 
his  death.  Id  1T67  he  was  a  delegate  lo  the  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Conrtitution  ;  ami,  s6* 
being  actively  employed  in  public  life  for  almost  twentj'  years,  he  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  near  Elirtbel^ 
town,  July  2d(h,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  silhouette  here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  Sedgvict' 
Lift  of  Livingilon,  which  he  says  was  probably  taken  from  life,  about  1TT3.  I  have  engraved  for  this  ■o» 
a  genealc^ical  tree  of  the  Livingslrai  family,  prepared  by  the  late  Henry  Alexander  Livingston,  of  Foog>- 
keapaie,  which  includes  the  names  of  all  the  moat  important  members  of  that  family  and  collateral  hiacobn, 
beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  seventh  Lord  Livingston.     It  is  a  curious  dociunent,  axliibiti^ 
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Arrinl  at  Middkbraok.  Place  of  the  Encampment  of  the  American  Army.  Howe's  Stratagem.  Skirmishea. 

I  left  Elizabethtown  in  the  cars,  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Middlebrook,  a 
pleasant  little  village  on  the  Raritan,  toward  sunset,  passing  on  the  way  Scotch  Plains  and 
the  thriving  town  of  Plainfield.     The  road  passes  over  an  almost  level  country,  and,  though 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  thrift  appeared  on  every  side.     Middlebrook  and  Boundbrook  lie 
close  together,  and  are  included  in  one  village.     Here,  toward  the  last  of  May,  1777,  Wash- 
ington encamped  his  army,  after  breaking  up  his  cantonments  at  Morristown.     His  troops 
rapidly  augmented ;  and  when,  in  June,  General  Howe  began  to  show  some  disposition  to 
open  the  summer  campaign,  the  American  army  mustered  about  fourteen  thousand  effective 
men.    They  were  strongly  posted  upon  the  Heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
near  the  place  of  the  winter  encampment  in  1 7  7  8—9,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.     Wash- 
ington suspected  Howe's  design  to  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia.     He  con- 
centrated the  Northern  forces  on  the  Hudson  ;  a  strong  division  under  Arnold  was  posted  on 
the  Delaware,  and  a  considerable  force  was  under  his  immediate  command  at  Middlebrook. 
General  Howe  had  encamped  at  New  Brunswick,  ten  miles  distant,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
^Vashington  out  from  his  strong  position,  into  a  general  engagement  upon  the  plains.     But 
tlie  chief  would  not  hazard  a  battle  while  his  forces  were  so  divided.     Howe  remained  two 
d&ys  at  New  Brunswick  ;  but,  concluding  that  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  among 
tbe  hills  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  the  British  commander  sought  to  accomplish  by  strat- 
Agem  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  open  and  obvious  movements.     For  this  purpose    j^^^  i^ 
lie  advanced  rapidly  toward  Somerset  Court-house,  feigning  a  design  to  cross  the      ^''^• 
Delaware.     Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  post  by  this  maneuver,  he  made  another 
leint,  a  few  days  afterward,  which  succeeded  better.     He  suddenly  retreated,  first    .juQei9. 
toward  New  Brunswick,  <^  and  then  to  Amboy,*>  and  even  sent  some  detachments*   *>J«no2a. 
over  to  Staten  Island.     Partly  deceived  by  these  movements,  and  hoping  to  reap  some  ad- 
vantage by  harassin|^  the  British  rear,  Washington  sent  strong  detachments  after  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  and  ulso  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  five 
<nr  six  miles  from  Middlebrook.     This  was  exactly  what  Howe  desired  to  accomplish, 
&nd,  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  lie  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten 
Island  and  Amboy,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  the  American  lines,  ^ 
boping  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Middlebrook,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  action.     Wash- 
'^'^n  was  too  quick  and  vigilant  for  Howe,  and  reached  his  strong  position  again.     The 
Advanced  guard  of  the  British  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  and  a  warm  skirmish 
ensued.     On  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  considerable  force,  Stirling  retreated  to  his 
camp  with  inconsiderable  loss.     Other  skirmishes  ensued,  but  neither  party  suffered  much. 
^^  Westfield  the  British  forces  wheeled,  and,  marching  back  to  Amboy,  passed  over  to  Staten 
^land,  leaving  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  on  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  to  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  in  the 
'^i'  of  Middlebrook,  that  seven  brigades  of  the  American  army  were  hutted  durmg  the  win- 
^  of  1779—80.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,^  the  American  army  crossed  the  cj^q^  q^ 
**^daon  River,  and  took  post  chiefly  in  Westchester  county.  The  head-quarters  ^^8- 
^1  Washington  were  at  White  Plains.  In  the  mean  while  the  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived 
^^  ^andy  Hook  with  a  French  fleet ;  but,  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships, 
^  attack  Lord  Howe  in  the  bay,  he  sailed  eastward  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  in 
^  proposed  attack  upon  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  expedition,  which  proved  un- 
successful, I  shall  hereafter  write. 

Washington  continued  at  White  Plains  until  late  in  autumn,  suspecting  the  design  of 
^ir  Henry  Clinton  to  be  to  make  a  movement  eastward.  Sir  Henry  gave  currency  to  the 
^^rts  that  such  were  his  intentions,  until  Washington  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Freder- 


ttiaoy  of  the  mo8t  distinguished  names  that  occur  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  I  have  also  copies  of  the 
Itortraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the  parents  of  Robert,  the  **  first  lord  of  the  manor,"  which  were 
^ted  in  Holland  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  These,  with  the  genealogy,  will  be  found  in  another  port 
of  this  work. 
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icsburg,  near  the  Connectiout  line,  and  turned  his  attention  decidedly  to  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Clinton  then  sent  foraging  parties  into  New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Raritan,  and  beyond.  The  abandonment  of  the 
siege  of  Newport,  the  return  of  Howe*s  fleet  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  east  by  Clinton,  except  those  stationed  upon  Rhode  Island,  convinced  Wash* 
ington  that  the  British  commander  had  no  further  designs  in  that  direction,  and  be  prepared 
to  put  his  army  into  the  most  advantageous  winter-quarters.  Nine  brigades  were  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these  was 
at  Smith's  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  one  at  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other  seven  were 
at  Middlebrook.  Six  brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and  at  West 
Point.  One  was  at  West  Point,  two  were  at  Continental  Village,  a  hamlet  near  Peekskill, 
and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  artillery  was  at  Pluckemin,  in 
Bedminster  county.  New  Jersey.'  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook.  Knox,  Greene,  and  Steuben  were  among  the  general  officers  that  accompa- 
nied him ;  and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington,  en- 
livened the  camp  by  their  presence  during  the  winter. 

The  place  of  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  village. 
Log  huts  were  completed,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  in  February,  after  they  had  suflered 
exposure  under  canvas  tents  for  several  weeks.  The  huts,  according  to  the  description  of 
Dr.  Thacher,  who  wais  there,  were  made  very  comfortable  by  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  mud,  as  log  houses  in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states  are  now  made. 
The  huts  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a  regular  and  compact  village.  The  offi- 
cers' huts  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  line,  according  to  their  rank,  with  kitchens  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  whole  was  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment.  Remains  of  these  are  still 
found  in  the  fields  where  the  encampment  was.  I  could  not  ascertaiif  where  Washington 
was  quartered ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  by  inquiries,  there  is  only  one  .house  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  general  officers  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Staats,  where  Major-general  Baron  Steuben  had  his  quarters. 
From  a  remark  by  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  156),  I  infer  that  Washing- 
ton's quarters  were  at  or  near  Pluckemin,  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  The  doctor  speaks 
of  an  event  that  occurred  "  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin." 

In  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Middlebrook,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Polly  Van  Norden,  a  small, 
but  vigorous  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  lived  near  the  Monmouth  battle-gnrand 
at  the  time  of  the  conflict  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufierings  of  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  from  the  depredations  of  the  desperate  band  of  Tories  called  the  Pine  Robbers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  but  uncultivated  mind,  and  became  excited  with  feelings  of  the 

'  Pluckemin  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  S<*nerville.  There  the 
American  anny  halted  on  the  4th  of  January,  1777  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Princeton),  on  its  way  to 
Morristown.  In  the  village  burial-ground  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  axmy,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  says,  '^  It  was  while 
the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot,  in  a  plowed  field,  where  lay  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Harslet,  mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British  soldiers  supporting  a  wounded  offi- 
cer, and,  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  was  answered,  *  Captain  Leslie.*  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  *  A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin?'  to  which  the  soldiers 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the  general-in-chief :  *  I  beg  your  excellency  to  per- 
mit this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  a  student 
at  Edinburgh.'  The  request  was  immediately  granted ;  but,  alas !  poor  Leslie  was  soon  pait  all  mtrgeryJ'^ 
He  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every  possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the  next 
day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  troops,  as  they  lowered  the  body  to  the  soldier's  last  rest, 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  remains  of  their  much-loved  commander.  On  a  plain  monument  erected  to 
hii  memory  is  the  following  inscription :  '^  In  memory  of  Captain  William  Lsslik,  of  the  seventh  British 
regiment,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  in  Scodand.  He  fell,  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26  years,  at  the  battle 
of  PaiNCKToif.  His  friend,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  stone  to  be  erected,  as 
a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  respect  for  his  family." 
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'utilngloo'a  Rock."      View  froia  It 

X  hatred,  the  keennen 


bittenst  hatred  agaitut  the  Tories  while  telling  me  of  their  deeds- 
oC  -which  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  has  scarcely  blunted. 

£arly  the  following  morning,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  I     a^piFmbcr  14, 
rode  to  the  residence  of  the  venerable  Bergen  Bragaw,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-  ^^*^- 

aaven.  From  him  I  learned  the  exact  locality  of  the  American  eneampmeut.  His  half- 
brolher  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  my  informant  often  visited  him  in  the  camp. 
He  said  the  slope  where  the  huts  were  erected  was  heavily  timbered  at  that  time,  but  it 
■vrmM  completely  cleared  in  cutting  down  trees  for  the  log  houses,  and  has  been  a  cultivated 
tra^t  ever  since. 

o  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Abraham  Staats,  and  now 
noted,  and  the  elegance 
and  richness  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  he  was 
adorned.  She  spoke  of  & 
brilliant  medal  that  hung 
byaribbon  upon  his  breast.' 
Urs.  Doty  recollected  two 
visits  made  to  the  baron  by 
Washington  and  his  lady, 
one  to  dine  and  the  other 
to  take  tea  with  him.  On 
the  tatter  occasion  several 
ladies  were  present  She 
also  remembers  an  enter* 
tainment  given  by  the  bar 
a,  on  which  occasion  the  table  was  spread  in  a 
9  before  the  encampment  broke  up,  which 


From  Hr.  Bragaw's  wo  rode 
in     possession   of  hia  ton. 
'Fluree  sisters  survive,  one 
or  ^whom  ( Mrs.  Jane  Doty), 
ne«ily  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  resided  there  during 
the  Revolution,  has  a  clear 
recollection  of  many  events 
coDuected      with      Baron 
Sten  ben's  occupancy  of  the 
house.     Although  she  was 
then  a  child  eight  or  ten 
yeus  old,  she  remembers 
the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  for  which  Se  was 
OD  to  the  Americaa  officers  and  their 
grove  near  by.     This  occurred  a  short 


Sisumb'i  Bu&^cutau.i 


erent  took  place  early  in  June., 

Hetuming  to  the  village,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp-ground,  which  is  upon  the  left 
of  the  main  mad  over  the  mountains  to  Fluckemin ;  also  ■■  Washington's  Hock."  The 
former  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  but  the  latter,  situated  upon  the 
higtiest  point  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  Middlebrook,  is  a  locality,  independent  of  the 
(■■ocistions  which  hallow  it,  that  must  ever  impress  the  visitor  with  pleasant  recollections 
■■f  Uk  view  obtained  from  that  lolly  observatory.  We  lefl  our  wagon  at  a  point  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  made  our  way  up  the  steep  declivities  along  the  remains  of  the  old  road. 
'Eo'w  loaded  wagons  were  managed  in  ascending  or  descending  this  mountain  road  is  quite  in- 
K>Kk«eir^big_  for  it  is  a  difficult  journey  for  a  foot-passenger  to  make.  In  many  places  not  even 
Iho  tLdvBiitage  of  a  zigzag  course  along  the  hill  sides  was  employed,  but  a  line  as  straight  as 
P^^ble  was  made  up  the  mountain.  Along  this  difficult  way  the  artillery  troops  that  were  sta- 
'***bed  at  Fluckemin  crossed  the  mountain,  and  over  that  steep  and  rugged  road  heavy  cannons 
'^'^tt  dragged.  Having  reached  the  summit,  we  made  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  tangled 
P^tli  to  the  bold  rock  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
.  U(  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surtound- 
***&  country  included  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  sixty  mites,  having  its  rnndle  southward. 
^t  our  feet  spread  out  the  beautiful  rolling  plains  like  a  map,  through  which  course  the  wind- 


*  Bum  Stenben  had  received  rrom  the  King  of  Prussia  a  splendid  medal  of  gold  and  diamonds,  designat- 
''Ht  lbs  Order  of  Fidtlilji,  which  he  always  wore  when  in  full  militai7  dress. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  field  in  front  of  the  hcnue,  looking  north.  The  dwelling  is  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
**Venl  rod*  from  the  main  road  leading  to  Middlebrook  from  New  Bnuuwiak.  It  is  on  the  weatern  aide 
^  ike  Raritan,  and  aboat  a  mile  (nan  Om  bridge  near  Middlebrook.  Only  the  center  building  was  in  ex- 
'■teooe  at  the  time  in  question,  end  that  seems  to  have  been  ealarged.  Each  wing  has  since  been  added. 
^  inteiior  ol  the  old  port  is  kept  in  the  same  oondition  as  it  was  when  Steaben  occupied  it,  being,  like 
nuH  of  the  better  dwellings  of  that  time,  neatly  wainxooted  with  pine,  wronghi  into  moldings  end  panels. 
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view  from  WaabingtoD't  Rock. 


Another  linillar  Rock  at  Plainfield. 


Celebration  at  Pluckemin  ia  1771 


ing  Raritan  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudsoit  CanaL     Little  villages  and  neat  farm-bouses 
dotted  the  picture  in  every  direction.     Southward,  the  spires  of  New  BrunsMack  shot  np 


and  rises  from  a  slope  of  the  hill, 
about    twenty-five  >  feet   from 
base  to  summit.     From  this 
latter   lofly  position,  it  is 
said,  Washington  watched 
the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  summer  of  1777, 
recorded  on  page  331. 
While  upon  the  mount- 
ains, a  haze  that  dimmed  the 
sky  in  the  morning,  gathering 
into  thick  clouds,  assumed  the 
nimbus  form,  and  menaced  ns 
with  rain.     This  fact,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  the  train  for  Somer- 
ville,  where  I  was  to  take  stage 

for      Easton, 
on  the  Del- 
aware, hur- 
ried us  back 
to  the  village.     There  I  met  an  old 
gentleman  (whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten), who,  though  a  small  boy  at  the 
time,  remembered  the  grand  display  at 
Pluckemin  during  the  encampment,  on 
February  6,    *^®  anniversary  of  the  alliance  of  America  with  France.*     He  remembered  an 
1776.         incident  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  the  published  accounts  of  that 


above  the  intervening  for 
ests,  and  on 
the  left,  as 
seen  in   the  pic 
ture,  was  spread  the 
expanse  of  Raritan  and 
Amboy  Bays,  with  many 
white  sails  upon  their  bo- 
soms.     Beyond   were   seen 
the  swelling  hills  of  Staten 
Liland,  and  the  more   abrupt 
heights  of  Neversink  or  Navesink 
Mountains,  at  Sandy  Hook.     Upon 
this  lofty   rock  Washington  often 
stood,  with  his  telescope,  and  reconnoi- 
tered  the  vicinity.     He  overlooked  his 
camp  at  his  feet,  and  could  have  de- 
scried the  marchings  of  the  enemy  at  a 
great  distance  upon  the  plain,  or  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  fleet  in  the  waters  beyond. 
In  the  rear  of  Plainfield,  at  an  equal  ele- 
vation, and  upon  the  same  range  of  hills, 
is  another  rock  bearing  a  similar  appella- 
tion, and  from  the  same  cause.     It  is  near 
the  brow  of  the  mountain,  but,  unlike  the 
one  under  consideration,  it  stands  quite  alone, 


^  The  fbllowing  account  of  this  celebration,  published  at  the  time,  will  doubtless  interest  the  reader.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  American  commissioners, 
and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  government,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  two  countries.  The  event  alluded  to  occurred  on  the  first  anniversary  (1779)  of  the  alliance,  or  a  few 
days  afterward.  It  was  postponed  until  the  1 8th,  on  account  of  Washinnfton's  absence  from  camp.  The 
general-in-chief,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  there,  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Greene, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  large  circuit  around  the  camp,  were  of  the  company ;  and  there  was  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  from  every  part  of  New  Jersey. 

The  artillery  were  posted  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  by  General 
Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  corps.  The  entertainment  and  ball  were  held  at  the  academy  of  the 
Park.  The  celebration  was  commenced  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  discharge  of  thirteen 
cannons.  The  company  invited  then  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  academy.  In  the  evening  a  display  of  fire- 
works was  made,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Stevens,  "  from  the  point  of  a  temple  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  proportionately  high."  The  temple  showed  thirteen  arches,  each  displaying  an  illuminated  paint- 
ing. The  center  arch  was  ornamented  with  a  pediment  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  the  whole  edi- 
fice was  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  illuminated  paintings  were  disposed  in  the 
following  order :  The  1st  arch  on  the  right  represented  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  with 
this  inscription :  "  The  scene  opened."  2d.  British  clemency,  represented  in  the  burning  of  Charlestown, 
Falmouth,  Norfolk,  and  Kingston.  3d.  The  separation  of  America  from  Britain.  A  magnificent  arch  broken 
in  the  center,  with  this  motto  :  "  By  your  tyranny  to  the  people  of  America,  you  have  separated  the  wide 
arch  of  an  extended  empire."  4th.  Britain  represented  as  a  decaying  empire,  by  a  barren  country,  broken 
arches,  fallen  spires,  ships  deserting  its  shores,  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  its  moldering  cities,  and  a  gloom; 
setting  sun.     Motto, 

'*  The  Babylonian  apirea  are  ennk, 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moldered  down  ; 
lime  ehakea  tiie  etable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empirea  cruah  by  their  own  weight.** 
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mt  at  Pluckemin.  Departare  from  Sfiddlebrook.  Somenrille.  Incidents  by  the  Way.  Arrival  at  Eaaton. 

ir.  He  said  that  several  boys  had  possession  of  a  small  swivel,  and,  in  firing  it,  one 
[lem,  while  loading,  had  his  hand  blown  off  by  a  premature  discharge  of  the  piece.  The 
was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Washington,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  his  mother 

guineas. 

left  Middlebrook  at  noon,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  at  dinner  in  Somenrille,  five  or 
miles  distant,  whence,  at  one  o* clock,  I  departed  in  a  stage-coach  for  Easton.  Within 
coach  were  seven  grown  persons,  three  children  about  ten  years  old,  and  two  babies  of 
spectable  size  and  sound  lungs  ;  while  on  the  outside  were  four  passengers  and  the  driver, 

an  indefinite  quantity  of  baggage.  The  roads  were  excessively  dusty.  The  rain  that 
menced  falling  gently  soon  after  leaving  Somerville  relieved  us  of  that  annoyance,  but 
luced  a  greater — ^the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  of  the  coach  closed,  to  keep  out  the 
pings  of  the  increasing  storm.  A  wheezing  old  gentleman  in  green  goggles  insisted  upon 
)ing  the  window  open  near  him,  to  save  him  from  sufibcation ;  while  a  shadowy,  mid- 
&ged  lady,  upon  the  next  seat,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  as  earnestly  declared  that  it  should 
dosed  to  save  her  from  an  ague  that  had  threatened  her  for  a  week.  The  matter  ap- 
red  to  be  very  properly  a  casus  bdli,  as  prime  ministers  say ;  but,  unlike  the  action  of 
ne  ministers  in  general,  the  controversy  was  compromised  by.  mutual  concessions,  the 
ked  roads  over  the  rough  hills  presenting  a  basis  for  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace.     It 

agreed  that,  when  the  course  of  the  road  brought  the  lady  to  the  windward,  the  window 

to  be  closed,  and  at  other  times  the  gentleman  was  to  be  accommodated  with  fresh  air. 
?he  country  through  which  we  passed  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  hills  and  deep 
lies,  forming  numerous  water  courses,  whose  irrigating  streams  fertilize  the  broad  valleys 
ch  are  found  occasionally  imbosomed  among  the  less  fertile,  but  cultivated  mountains, 
these,  the  Musconetcong,'  through  which  flows  a  small  river  of  the  same  euphonious 
le,  dividing  the*counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
We  crossed  the  Musconetcong  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bloomsbury,  at  twilight,  but 
gloaming  and  the  rain  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  a  view  of  the  valley  and  its  thriv- 
town.  We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened 
storm  increased  ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reined  up  at  the 
;!  in  Easton,  we  seemed  to  alight  in  the  very  court  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 
Saston  is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River, 
ty-seven  miles  northwest  from  Somerville.  '  Arriving  there  after  dark,  and  departing  the 
t  morning  before  daylight,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  view  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  of 
;h  business,  and  inhabited  by  a  well-educated,  social,  and  highly  moral  population,  and 
1  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  singularly  picturesque.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary 
ory,  and  that  relates  chiefly  to  contests  with  the  Indians.     Here  the  division  of  the  army 

America  represented  as  a  rising  empire.  Prospect  of  a  fertile  comitry,  harbors  and  rivers  covered  with 
B,  new  canals  opening,  cities  arising  amid  woods,  splendid  sun  emerging  from  a  bright  horizon.     Motto, 

"  New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  tiie  deep, 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turns  to  rise.*' 

A  grand  illominated  representation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  enoourager  of  letters,  the  sup- 
er of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  American  people.  7th.  The  center  arch,  The 
BEKS  IN  Congress.  Motto,  ^^  Nil  detperandum  reipublicte.^^  8th.  The  American  philosopher  and  em- 
ador  extracting  lightning  from  the  clouds.     9th.  The  battle  near  Saratoga,  7th  of  October,  1777.     10th. 

Convention  of  Saratoga.  1 1th.  A  representation  of  the  sea  fight,  off*  Ushant,  between  Count  d'Orvil- 
,  and  Admiral  Keppel.  12th.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Wooster,  Nash,  and  a  crowd  of  heroes 
<  have  ikllen  in  the  American  contest,  in  Elysium,  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
e  spirits  who  in  all  ages  have  gloriously  struggled  against  tyrants  and  tyranny.  Motto,  '^  Those  who 
I  their  blood  in  such  a  cause  shall  live  and  reign  forever.''  13th  represented  Peace,  with  all  her  train 
iessings.  Her  right  hand  displaying  an  olive  branch  *,  at  her  feet  lay  the  honors  of  harvest ;  the  back- 
ind  was  filled  with  flourishing  cities ;  ports  crowded  with  ships ;  and  other  emblems  of  an  extensive 
lire  and  unrestrained  commerce. 

iThen  the  fire-works  were  finished,  the  company  concluded  the  celebration  by  a  splendid  ball,  which  was 
led  by  Washington,  whose  partner  was  the  hidy  of  General  Knox. 
This  is  an  Indian  word,  signifj^ng  "  a  rapid-running  itrtam.'^ 


\ 
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SqIUtui'i  fizpediaoo.  *  Indian  ConndL  Whtoaeld  ud 

of  Suliivan,  under  his  immediate  command,  rendezvoused  previous  to  its  flying  and  desolat- 
ing campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  in  central  New  York  in  1779,  and  hither  came  the 
poor  fugitives  from  the  blackened  Valley  of  Wyoming,  after  the  terrible  massacre  and  burn- 
ing there  in  1778.  It  has  history  antecedent  to  this,  but  in  a  measure  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  Here,  in  1758,  the  chie&  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamis, 
Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  Conoys,  Monseys,  and  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  grand 
council  with  the  Grovemors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
other  distinguished  men  ;  and  the  eloquence  and  good  sense  of  the  great  Indian  diplomatist, 
Teedyuscung,  were  here  displayed  on  several  occasions.  Here,  too,  before  the  cabin  of  the 
white  man  was  built  upon  the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  the 
voices  of  the  eminent  Whitefield  and  Brainerd,'  as  they  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to 
the  heathen ;  and  here  the  good  Moravians  sang  their  hymns  and  held  their  love-feasts  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 


^  Geokok  Whitsfikld  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16th,  1714.  After  "»*Vi"g  some 
progress  in  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  mother,  who  kept  an  inn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  (John  and  Charles),  the  founders  of  the  Meth- 
odists. He  joined  these  eminent  Christians,  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  in  Jane,  1736. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  was  then  in  Georgia,  and  by  his  persuasion  Whitefield  embarked  for  America.  He  ar- 
rived at  Savannah  in  May,  1738,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  following.  Bishop  Benson  ordain- 
ed  him  priest  in  January,  1739.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America,  and  traveled  through  nearly  all  the 
colonies.  He  went  to  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  America. 
After  preaching  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1770,  aged  fifty-five.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  wonderful,  and  his  ministry  was  exceedingly 
fruitful.  His  voice  was  powerful.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  might  hear  him  SiL 
tinctly  when  preaching  in  the  open  air.     Of  him  Cowper  wrote, 

"He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
lliat  dropped  upon  hit  Bible  was  slacere ; 
Aaaailed  by  acandal  and  die  tongue  of  atrife, 
His  only  anawer  was  a  Uameleaa  life ; 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brodier'a  Intereat  in  hia  heart 
Panra  love  of  Chriat  and  ateadineaa  unhribed 
Were  copied  cloae  in  him,  and  well  tranacribed ; 
Be  followed  Paul,  hia  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
Hia  apostolic  charily  the  aame ; 
Like  hino,  croaied  cheerfully  tempestooua  aeas, 
Foraaking  country,  kindred,  firienda,  and  ease ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer  abame  where'er  he  went 
Bluah,  Calumny  I  and  write  upon  hia  tomb. 
If  honeet  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 
The  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  skies. 
And  say,  blot  out  my  ain,  confessed,  deplored. 
Against  diine  image  in  thy  aatnt,  oh  Lord  I" 

David  Brainsro  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  April  20th,  1718.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1739  ;  but,  being  expelled  in  1742,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  remarks  respecting  one  of  the  tutors,  he 
never  obtained  his  degree.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  immediately  ailerward  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  His 
first  efforts  were  made  among  the  Stookbridge  Indians,  about  fifteen  miles  firom  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
There  he  lodged  upon  straw,  and  his  food  viras  the  simple  fare  of  the  savages.  After  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians agreed  to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  Brain- 
erd  went  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Delaware.  There  he  labored  for  a  while,  and  then  visited  the  Indians 
at  Crossweeksung,  or  Crosswicks,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  worked  an  entire  re* 
form  in  the  lives  of  the  savages  at  that  place.  In  the  summer  of  1746,  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the  Indians 
upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  spring,  finding  his  health  giving  way,  he  traveled  in  New  England.  In 
July  he  halted  at  Northampton,  and  there,  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  pa^ed  the  remaining 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  died  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  His  exertions  in  the  Christian 
cause  were  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  incessant,  and  effectual. 
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wWyomiDf.  NuuvA.  ItiOrigiB.  A  ehflling  Miit  K^  in  the  CoMh. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  On  SiuqaehBima'fl  side,  fair  Wjoming ! 

Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  rememhrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  onoe  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic's  wave  their  mom  restore." 

Campbsli.. 

'*  Thou  com'st  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 

'  On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming,' 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  in  hours  long  past, 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blossoming, 
And  waters,  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast  thought,  dimm'd  my  young  eyes, 
As  by  the  poet  borne,  on  unseen  wing, 

I  breathed,  in  fancy,  'neath  thy  cloudless  skies, 
The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  harmonies." 

*  Hallscx. 

LEFT  Easton  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  broken  clouds,  flitting  upon  a 
cool  wind  from  the  northwest,  permitted  a  few  gleams  of  moonlight  to  stray 
down  to  earth.  Although  there  were  but  three  passengers  in  the  coach  (two 
ladies  and  an  infant),  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver,  for  there  were  promises  of 
a  bright  morning  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  coachman  was  a  good-natured 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  rather  taciturn,  and  such  an  adept  in  his  profession 
that  his  practiced  ear  detected  the  absence  of  a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
"  leaders"  when  three  miles  from  Easton.  A  blacksmith  by  the  road  side  was 
aroused,  the  shoe  was  replaced,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  ascended  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  to  Nazareth,  a  Moravian  village  about  half 
way  between  Easton  and  the  Wind-gap  in  the  Blue  Moimtains.  The  day  had 
not  yet  dawned,  yet  the  snatches  of  moonlight  enabled  me  to  observe  the  uni- 
form and  neat  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  village.*  We  were  now  high 
among  the  hills,  whence  the  mists  from  the  rivers  and  valleys  had  rolled  up 
when  the  storm  ceased  at  midnight,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  the 
chilling  vapor  within  the  coach.  The  seats  were  spacious,  and,  having  one  in 
exclusive  possession,  I  made  a  couch  of  it,  using  the  carpet  bag  of  one  of  the 
a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour.     When  I  awoke,  the  morning  light  was 

Bth  \s  seven  miles  northwest  of  Easton.  It  contains  a  church,  a  sisters'  house,  a  large  and  flour- 
inary  for  boys,  and  the  usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The  place  was  named, 
y  be  said,  founded,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  eloquent  cosmopolite  preacher.  He  had 
conjunction  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia.  When,  about  1740,  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
remor  of  the  province,  and  left  Georgia  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of  William  Penn,  Whitefield 
ed  them.  He  began  to  erect  a  large  building  "in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for 
Iren,  while  the  Moravians,  under  Bishop  Nischman,  purchased  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of 
,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Whitefield  named  his  domain,  or  manor,  Nazareth.  He  did  not  com- 
'uilding,  but  sold  "  the  manor  of  Nazareth"  to  the  Moravians,  who  finished  the  edifice.  It  is  still 
Q  the  eastern  border  of  the  village.  The  Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  wrought  an  elegant  ban- 
esented  it  to  Count  Pulaski.  A  drawing  of  the  banner,  and  the  beautiful  Consecration  Hymn,  writ- 
igfellow,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Y 
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abroad,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wind-gap.  I  again  mounted  the  driver's 
box,  for  all  around  U8  Nature  was  displaying  her  attractions  in  the  plenitude  of  her  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Before  us,  and  in  close  proximity,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  their  sum- 
mits curtained  in  a  white  fog  that  was  rising  toward  the  loftier  clouds.  Behind  us,  far  down 
into  the  valleys  and  intervales,  orchards,  corn-fields,  forests,  and  meadows  were  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  of  mellow  tints,  and  on  every  side  the  gentle  breeze  was  shaking  the  rain-drops 
from  the  boughs  in  diamond  showers,  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  While 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  reminded  us  of  cultivated  fields  behind  us, 
the  whirring  of  the  pheasant,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  and  the  whistling  of  the  quail 
among  the  rocks  and  lofty  evergreens  around  betokened  the  uncultivated  wilderness. 

The  Wind-gap,  unlike  the  far-famed  Water-gap'  in  the  same  cluster  of  mountains,  is  a 
deep  depression  of  the  summit  of  the  range,  is  quite  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  the  latter.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  masses  of  angular  rocks,  among  which  shoot  up  cedar  and  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  the  conifers  order  ;  but  the  road,  by  industry,  is  made  quite  smooth.  The  hills 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  to  an  altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet,  clothed  and  crowned  with 
trees.  It  was  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains  that  two  expert  walkers  crossed  to  a  spur 
of  the  Pocono  when  measuring  the  extent  of  a  district  of  country  northwest  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1737.  The  Indians  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, to  sell  a  tract  of  land  included  within  prescribed  points  on  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  a  man  could  "  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half"  The  proprietors  immediately 
advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province,  and  they  performed  a  journey,  in  the 
day  and  a  half,  of  eighty-six  miles  !  The  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  distance  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  included  some  of  their  finest  lands. 
The  walkers  ran  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way.  They  ate  as  they  traveled,  and  never 
sto]q»ed  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  One  old  Indian  said,  bitterly,  when  complaining  of  the 
cheat,  "  No  sit  down  to  smoke — ^no  shoot  a  squirrel,  but  lun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long.**  The 
Indians,  supposing  the  walk  would  end  not  far  from  the  Wind-gap,  had  collected  there  in 
great  numbers ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the  walkers  reached  that  point  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day. 

The  turnpike  road  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  across  the  valleys  and  mountains,  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  was  made  by  Sullivan  for  the  passage  of  his  troops  in  1779,  when  marching  to  join 
Greneral  Clinton  on  the  Tioga.  Before  that  time  the  pass  was  little  more  than  a  rough  In- 
dian war-path,  and  its  obscurity  made  the  hurried  flight  of  the  people  from  Wyoming  over 
the  solitary  region  more  perplexing  and  dreadfiil  than  it  would  be  now. 

We  descended  from  the  Wind-gap,  on  the  western  side  of  the  "mountain,  along  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  skirting  a  precipice,  crossed  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  and  alighted  at  the 
Roscommon  Tavern,  among  the  hills,  where  we  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock.  At  the  table 
we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  ofiice  of  sheriff  of  Mon- 
roe county.  He  was  out  canvassing  the  district  for  votes,  and  a  more  earnest,  intelligent, 
good-humored  man  I  have  seldom  met.  His  strongest  claim  to  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  office  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  representative  of  New  England 
pedagogueisfji  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  early  as  <<  forty  years  ago  ;'*  had  taught  the  "  young 
ideas'*  of  the  fathers  of  three  Wilkesbarre  lawyers  '*  how  to  shoot,**  and,  therefore,  he  assumed 
to  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the  privilege  of  hanging  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  county. 
He  accompanied  us  to  the  next  tavern,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  fat  little  man,  though  al- 
ready bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  a  postmaster,  was  another  aspirant 
ambitiously  wheezing  for  the  office  of  sherifi*.     Both  were  too  good-natured  to  be  made  rivals; 

^  The  Water-gap  is  the  {lassage  through  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountains  of  the  Delaware  Riyer,  about 
three  miles  from  Stroudsburg.  This  Tillage  is  upon  the  Delaware,  twenty-four  miles  above  Eastou,  and 
was  the  first  settlement  which  the  fugitives  from  Wyoming  reached  when  fleeing  from  the  valley  in  1 778. 
There  was  a  fort  there,  called  Hamilton,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  village  Fort  Penn  was  built  during  the  Revolution. 
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lej  were  only  different  candidates  professing  the  same  political  faith.  We  lefl  them  com- 
iring  notes  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  had  crossed  fertile 
:tle  valleys  and  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  begun  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  famous 
3cono.  From  base  to  summit,  the  distance,  by  the  road,  is  about  three  miles,  one  third 
which  is  a  straight  line  up  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Then  our  way 
ais  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  we  could  look  upon  the  tops  of  tall 
;es,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  level  summitr  two  thou- 
ad  feet  above  tide  water ;  and  there,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
>tintain,  John  Smith  keeps  a  tavern,  and  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  dinner. 
The  road  upon  the  top  of  Pocono  is  perfectly  level  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  all  the 
ly  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains,  twenty  miles,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  alti- 
ie.  On  the  lefV,  near  Smith's,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Knob,  about  two  hundred  feet 
ove  the  general  level,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  is  said  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
:ty  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  morning.  All  around  is- a  perfect  wil- 
mess  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  trifling  are  the  variations  from  a  level,  that  the 
iintry  appears  like  a  vast  plain.  The  whole  is  covered  with  shrub  oaks,  from  three  to 
1  feet  in  height,  from  which  rise  lofly  pines,  cedars,  and  tamaracks,  interspersed  with  a 
w  birch  and  chestnut  trees,  and  occasionally  a  mountain  ash  with  its  blazing  berries.  The 
rub  oaks,  at  a  distance,  appeared  like  the  sofl  light  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and  groups 
lofly  evergreens  dotted  the  expanse  like  orchards  upon  a  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
asted  pine,  black  and  leafless,  towered  above  the  rest,  a 

*"  Stem  dweller  of  the  monntaio  !  with  its  feet 
Grasping  the  crag,  and  lifting  to  the  sky 
Its  haughty  crest !" 

aat  cranberry  marshes  spread  out  upon /this  high,  rolling  table-land,  and  supply  the  sur- 
unding  settlements  with  an  abundance  of  that  excellent  fruit.  Indeed,  the  whole  region 
almost  a  continuous  morass,  and  the  road,  a  large  portion  of  the  way,  is  a  causeway  made 
'  logs.  Here  the  gray  eagle  wheels  undisturbed,  the  bear  makes  his  lair,  and  the  wild  deer 
am  in  abundance.  These,  with  the  flocks  of  pheasants,  and  the  numerous  rabbits  that 
irrow  upon  this  wild  warren,  invite  the  adventurous  huntsman,  willing  to  "  camp  out"  in 
le  wilderness.  No  settlements  enliven  the  way  ;  and  the  cabins  and  saw-mills  of  lumber- 
ea,  where  thd  road  intersects  the  streams,  are  the  only  evidences  of  a  resident  population, 
:€:ept  three  or  four  places  where  a  few  acres  have  been  redeemed  from  the  poverty  of  na- 
ire.  This  wilderness  extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
lehanna  Rivers,  and  a  death-like  solitude  broods  over  the  region. 
I  kept  my  seat  upon  the  driver's  box  all  the  way  from  the  Wind-gap  to  Wilkesbarre, 
larmed  by  the  romance  of  the  scene,  rendered  still  more  wild  and  picturesque  by  the  dark 
lasaes  of  cumulous  clouds  that  overspread  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  blew 
sry  cold  from  the  northwest,  and  the  driver  assured  me  that,  during  the  hottest  weather  in 
immer,  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing  upon  this  lofty  highway.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  an  ema- 
ated,  blae-lipped  soldier,  recently  returned  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  where  the  vom- 

0  and  ague  had  shattered  a  hitherto  strong  constitution,  and  opened  his  firm-knit  system 

1  the  free  entrance  of  diseases  of  every  kind.  He  was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.  He 
y  sick  a  whole  summer  at  Perote,  and  now  had  resumed  the  whip  with  the  feeble  hope 
\  regaining  lost  health. 

We  crossed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lehigh  at  Stoddartsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
imber  country,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains  just  before  sunset, 
'here  a  scene  of  rare  grandeur  and  beauty  was  revealed,  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
jgged  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  just  traversed.  The  heavy  clouds,  like 
thick  curtain,  were  lifted  in  the  jitrest  to  the  apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree,  and  al- 
)wed  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  to  flood  the  deep  valley  below  us  with  their  golden 
ght.     The  natural  beauties  of  the  vale,  reposing  in  shadow,  were  for  a  moment  brought 
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oat  in  bold  outline ;  and  from  oar  point  of  view  we  gazed  upon  a  pictore  each  aa  the  paint- 
er's art  can  not  imitate.  Like  a  thread  of  silver  the  Susquehanna  appeared,  in  its  winding 
oourse,  among  the  lof^y,  overshadowing  trees,  upon  its  margin,  and  the  villages,  hamlets, 
green  woodlands,  rich  bottoms,  and  fruitful  intervales  of  Wyoming,  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  purple  mountains  on  its  western  borders  were  all  included  in  the  range  of  our  vision. 
The  thought,  impious  though  it  may  be,  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  Satan,  when  he  took 
Immanuel  to  the  top  of  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain,"  exhibited  a  scene  like  this,  the  tempt- 
ation was  certainly  great.  Wilkesbarre,'  apparently  at  our  feet,  was  three  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  had  • 
been  a  fatiguing  day*s  journey  of  sixty  miles ;  but  a  supper  of  venison,  warm  biscuit,  and 
honey,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  made  me  feel  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  morning,  and  prepared 
for  a  ramble  over  the  historic  portions  of  the  valley. 
September  16^        After  an  early  breakfast  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  about 

^^^  two  miles  from  the  village,  expecting  to  rely  chi^y  upon  his  varied  and  extens- 
ive knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  valley  for  information  concerning  the  localities  of  inter- 
est, but  was  disappointed.'  He  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  epidemic  fever 
then  prevailing  in  the  valley,  and  was  unable  even  to  converse  much,  yet  I  have  not  fbigot- 
ten  the  sincere  regrets  and  kind  wishes  he  expressed.  He  referred  me  to  several  gentlemen 
in  the  village,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  to  one  of  them  (Mr.  Loid 
Butler,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler)  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  services  while 
I  remained  there.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  several  localities  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  facilities  for  acquiring  information  as  only  a  stranger  can  appreciate. 
We  visited  Kingston,  Forty  Fort,  the  monument,  the  chief  battle-ground,  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Monocasy  Island,  &c. ;  but  a  record  of  the  day's  ramble  will  be  better  understood  afier  a 
consultation  of  the  history,  and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  unclasp  the  old  chronicle. 

History  and  song  have  hallowed  the  VaUey  of  Wyoming,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to 
it  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Its  Indian  history,  too,  long  antecedent 
to  the  advent  of  the  whites  there,  is  full  pf  the  poetry  which  clusters  around  the  progress  of 
the  aborigines.  Mr.  Minor  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  valley.  "  It 
is  diversified,"  he  says,  *'  by  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  extreme 
richness  is  derived  from  the  extensive  flats,  or  river  bottoms,  which,  in  some  places,  extend 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unrivaled  in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  luxu- 
riant fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods 
a  fringe  of  trees  is  lefl  along  each  bank  of  the  river — ^the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  black  walnut,  while  here  and  there,  scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell- 
bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and 
gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival  plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the  mount- 
ains, imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ;  all  of  them  abounding  with  the  deli- 
cious trout.     Along  those  brooks,  and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow 

'  /This  name  is  compounded  of  two,  and  was  given  in  honor  of  John  WUke$  and  Colonel  Barrij  two  of  Uie 
ablest  advocates  of  America,  through  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Conunons,  during 
the  Revolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor  is  the  author  of  a  *'  History  of  Wyoming,^^  a  valuable  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and 
possessing  the  rare  merit  of  originality ^  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  contents  is  a  record  of  information  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  lips  of  old  residents  whose  lives  and  memories  ran  parallel  with  the  Revolutionary 
history  of  the  valley,  and  events  immediately  antecedent  thereto.  He  folded  up  little  books  of  blank  paper, 
look  pens  and  ink,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  visited  thirty  or  forty  of  the  old  people  who  were 
in  the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  "  We  have  come,''  he  said  to  them,  "to  inquire  about 
old  Wyoming  *,  pray  tell  us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  exact  picture,  such  as  the  valley  presented  sixty 
years  ago.  Give  us  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  joys  and  sorrows."  At  night,  on  resuming  home,  he  read 
over  to  his  daughter  what  he  had  taken  down,  and  carefully  corrected,  by  the  aid  of  her  memory,  *^  any  error 
into  which  the  pen  had  £Bdlen."  In  this  way  Mr.  Minor  collected  a  great  amount  of  local  history,  whiclt 
must  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  source  whence  he  derived  it.  I  shall  draw  liberally  upon  his  inter* 
•sting  volume  for  many  of  my  historic  facts  concerning  Wyoming. 
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limn  aod  tlie  battei-nat,  while,  whercTer  the  hand  of  the  white  mui  hu  ipared  it, 
the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  ao- 
limited  profuuon.  I  have  leen.  a  grape- 
vine bending  beneath  its  purple  eluiterg, 
one  branch  climbing  a  butter-nut,  loaded 
with  fniit,  another  branofa  leeting  upon  a 
wild  plum,  red  with  ita  deliaiouR  burden  ; 
the  while,  growing  in  the  shade,  the  ha- 
zel-nut was  ripening  its  rounded  kernel. 

•>  Such  were  the  common  leenea  when 
the  white  people  first  cajne  to  Wyoming, 
which  taems  to  have  been  founded  by  Na- 
ture, a  perfect  Indian  Paradise.  Game 
of  every  Rort  waa  abundant.  The  quail 
whistled  in  the  meadow;  the  pheasant 
rustled  in  its  leafy  covert ;  the  wild  duck 
reared  her  brood  and  bent  the  reed  in  ev- 
ery inlet ;  the  red  deer  fed  upon  the  hills ; 
while  in  the  deep  forests,  within  a  few 
honn'  walk,  was  found  the  stately  elk. 
The  river  yielded  at  all  seanns  a  supply 
of  fish  ;  the  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the 
catfiah,  the  bass,  the  roach,  and,  in  the 
^  spring  season,  myriads  of  shad.'" 

mU,  with  a  poet  s  license  aung 

"  Delighdiil  Vlyoonng  I  beneath  tli]r  skiea 

Ttie  happy  ahepherd  iwuna  had  naught  to  do 
Bat  feed  (heir  Qocks  on  green  dectivitiea, 

Or  ekim  perchance,  thy  lake  with  light  cidoo, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  peslime  grew, 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  ftvest'ii  brow 
Thy  lovely  maidens  wonid  the  dance  renew ; 

And  aye  those  sunny  numnlains  half  way  down 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town. 

"  Then,  when  of  Indian  hills  Uie  daylight  takes 

His  lea.ve,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see, 
Disponing  like  u  meteor  on  ibe  lakes — 

And  playfnl  squirrel  on  his  not-grown  tree : 
And  every  sound  of  life  wsi  full  of  glee, 

From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  d  men  ■_ 
While  hearkening,  fearing  naught  their  revelry, 

The  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then, 

Unbunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  agun."* 

ling,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifiei  "  large  plains."  By  what  particular  In- 
on  or  tribe  it  was  first  settled  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  la  probable  that  the 
!t  held  dominion  there  long  before  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Fire  Nations,  by 
}y  were  subjugated,  waa  fwcmed.  The  tribes  known  aa  the  Wyoming  Indiana,  unto 
nzeitdorf  and  his  Moravian  bcethien  preached  the  Gospel,  and  who  occupied  the 
len  the  white  settlers  &om  Connecticut  first  went  there,  were  of  the  Seneca  and 


's  Hutoni  of  Wi/<nmng,  preliminary  chapter,  p.  xiv. 

tU  of  Wyomiiig.  This  beautiful  poem  is  full  of  erron  of  every  kind.  The  "  lakes,"  the  "  fla- 
id  the  "  nwok  bird"  are  all  strangers  to  Wyoming  ;  and  the  histoncal  allasioDS  in  the  poem  are 
noh  strangers  to  truth.     But  it  is  a  eharming  poem,  and  hypereritieiam  may  oensdentioiuly  paM 
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Oneida  lUtians,  connected  by  intermariiage  with  the  Mingoea,  and  the  subjugated  Leni- 
Lenapes,  or  Delawaree.  As  it  is  not  my  province  to  unravel  Indian  history,  we  will  past 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  white  settlementa  there. 

The  first  European  whose  feet  trod  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  was  Count  Zinzendorf,  who, 


while  visiting  his  Mo- 
ravian brethren  at 
Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth m  174^  extend 
ed  his  visits  among  the 
neighboring  Indians 
His  warm  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the 
accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  MT 
ages  and  unattended, 
except  by  an  interpret 
er  he  traversed  the 
wilderness  and  preach 
ed  salvation  to  the  red 
men  In  one  of  these 
excursions  he  crossed 
the  Pocono  &nd  pen 
etrated  to  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming  With 
missionary    named 


Mack,  aad  hit  wife, 
who  accompanied  him, 
be  pitched  his  trat 
upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
little  below  the  present 
village  of  Kingston,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
jnd  near  a  place  in  the 
river  known  as  Toby'i 
Eddy.  Atnbeoftbe 
Shawneee  had  a  vil- 
-~■^  lage  upon  the  site  of 
^  Kingston.  They  held 
'?j\j  a  council  to  listen  to 
the  communications  of 
the  missionaries,  but, 
BUBpicioua  of  all  white 
men,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  ZinzendorT 
and  his  companions 
had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  They  concluded 
that  the  stroogers  had  come  to  "  spy  out  their  country"  with  a  view  to  dispossesa  them  of 
their  lands ;  and,  with  such  impressions,  they  resolved  to  murder  the  count.  The  savages 
feared  the  English,  and  instructed  those  who  were  appointed  to  assassinate  Zinzendorf  to  do 
it  with  all  possible  secrecy.  A  cool  September  night  was  chosen  for  the  deed,  and  two  stout 
Indians  proceeded  stealthily  from  the  town  to  the  tent  of  the  missionary.  He  was  alone,  re- 
clining upon  a  bundle  of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  devout  meditation.  A  blanket 
curtain  formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and,  as  the  Indians  cautiously  drew  this  aside,  they  had 
a  full  view  of  their  victim.  The  benignity  of  his  countenance  filled  them  with  nwe,  but  an 
incident  (strikingly  providential)  more  than  his  appearance  changed  the  current  of  their  feel- 
ings. The  tent-cloth  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  sycamore,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  partially  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  was  within  its  folds.  At  its  loot  the  count  had 
built  a  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  had  aroused  a  rattlesnake  in  its  den  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  savages  looked  into  the  tent  the  venomous  reptile  was  gliding  harmlessly  acroM 
the  tegs  of  their  intended  victim,  who  did  not  see  either  the  serpent  or  the  lurking  murder- 
ers.    They  at  once  regarded  bira  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  were 


Cmnn  ZimoiDoir  i 


'  Nicolas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorl^  was  desccndeJ  from  an  ancient  Auslrian  family,  and  was  tbe  son  of 
a  chamborlain  of  the  King  of  Poland.     He  was  bom  in  May,  1  TOO,  and  was  edooaled  at  Halle  and  Utrecbt. 
When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  purchased  the  lordship  of  BeitbhoUsdarp,  in  Lusatis.     Some  poo     ~ 
ChristisQs,  followers  of  John  Huss,  soon  ajierward  settled  upon  his  estate.     Their  piety  attracted  hia  snea-    -. 
tion,  and  he  joined  them.     From  that  lime  until  his  death  he  labored  zealonsly  Cor  tbe  good  di  mankind.    — 
The  villajte  of  Heinbutt  was  built  upon  his  est&le,  and  soon  the  sect  spread  throughoat  Bohemia  and  Mo-  — 
ravia.     He  traveled  through  Gernuny,  Denmark,  and  England,  and  in  1741  came  to  America,  and  preached^fl 
at  Germnnlawn  end  Selhlehem.     He  relnmed  to  Europe  in  1743,  and  died  at  Herohutt  in  1760.     Tbt  ^ 
Moravian  missionaries  were  very  suacesaful  in  their  operations.     They  established  stations  in  Tarioos  port^^ 
of  Europe,  in  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.      Piety,  seal,  beoevoleoce — 
and  sBlT-denial  sJwnja  marked  the  Moravians,  and  at  the  present  day  they  bear  the  chacaoter  of  "  tjie  besK. 
of  people." 
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filled  with  profound  rererenea  for  hU  penon,  and,  retuming  to  the  tribe,  m  impce««ed  their 

feUowe  with  the  holineu  of  Zinzen- 

dorf'i  character,  that  their  enmity 

waa    changed    to   veneration.      A 

■accessfiil  miwon  was  eatabliihed 

there,  which  wai  continued  until  a 

war  hetween  the  Shawnees  and  the 

Delaware*  destroyed  the  peace  of 

the  Taltey.' 

Not  long  af^rwsrd  the  war  that 
enaued  between  the  English  and 
French  drew  the  line  of  «eparattoa 
to  distinctly  between  the  Indian 
tribes  that  respectively  espoused 
either  cause,  that  the  excitements 
of  warlike  zeal  repressed  the  relig- 
ious sentiments  which  the  indefati- 
gable missionaries  were  difiiiiing 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  ia 
the  interest  of  the  French  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  around  the  Moravian 
settlements,  Gnadenhutten  was 
destroyed,  and  the  other  settlements  were  menaced.'  For  several  years  these  pious  mission- 
aries Bufiered  greatly,  and  the  white  settlements  were  broken  up.  A£tei  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  in  1735,  the  Delawares  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  frontiers  (^Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  terribly  scourged  by  these  new  allies  of  the  enemies  of  the  Engli^. 

In  1733  an  association  was  formed  in  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
the  abject  of  which  was  to  plant  a  colony  in  tbe  Wyoming  VsUey,  a  region  then  claimed 
by  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  unrepealed  charter.'     To  avoid  difficulties  with  the 

'  This  WB3  originaled  in  tbe  foUowiii);  manner.  The  Shftwnees  were  a  secladed  clan,  living,  by  permia- 
•kn  of  ihe  DelBwuea,  upon  Ihe  weglem  bank  of  tbe  Susqaebanna.  On  a  certain  day,  when  tfae  wanriois 
tl  both  liibei  urera  Bngii([ed  in  cba  ctasM  upon  the  mounlalns,  a  partf  of  women  and  children  of  the  Shaw- 
■ees  crossed  to  the  Debiware  aide  lo  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  hj-  some  of  the  aqoawa  and  children  of 
Ihe  latler.  At  length  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of  the  childcen  about  the  possession  of  a  grasshopper. 
The  mothers  IcaA  part  respectively  with  their  children,  and  the  qaairel  extended  to  all  Ihe  women  on  both 
ndea.  The  Delaware  squaws  were  more  numerous,  and  drove  the  Shawnees  home,  killing  several  on  the 
vaj.  The  Shawnee  banters,  on  their  relom,  supousiDg  the  cause  of  their  women,  armed  Ibemselves,  and, 
croasing  the  river,  attacked  tbe  Delawares  -,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the  Shawnees,  overpowered,  re- 
tired (o  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  and  Joined  their  more  powerful  breltuen.  How  many  wars  between  Chrii- 
tisn  nations  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  some  miserable  grasshopper  I 

*  This  is  a  view  upon  a  stream  called  Mud  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  its  mouth,  at  Toby's  Eddy,  in  the  SoB- 
qoehanna,  about  a  mile  below  Kingston.  It  wu  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  phice  where,  iradition  avers, 
CodDt  ZtnzeDdorf  erected  his  tent,  and  where  tbe  sinj^ilar  circumstance  related  in  the  (exi  occurred,  it 
was  near  sunset  on  a  luild  day  (September  16th,  1846)  when  I  visited  the  spot,  and  a  more  inviting  place 
for  retirement  and  meditation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  is  shaded  by  venerable  sycamore,  butternut, 
elm,  and  black  walnot  trees.  From  the  Eddy  is  a  fine  view  of  the  phun  whereon  tbe  Delawares  had  their 
village,  and  of  tbe  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.      The  iddy  is  caused  fay  n  bend  in  Ihe  river. 

*  The  Moravians  hod  established  six  missionaiy  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Forks  of  tbe  Delaware, 
or  the  jonctioa  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers,  viz.,  Nazareth,  Bethlebem,  Nain,  Freidenshal,  Ganden- 
thaul,  and  GnadenhottaD.  The  latter,  Ihe  name  of  whioh  in  English  is  "  Huts  of  Mercy,"  was  founded 
ehiefly  for  the  accommodation  and  protsolion  of  those  Indians  who  embraced  Ihe  Christian  faith.  Hence  it 
was  the  first  settlement  attacked  by  the  hostile  savages. 

*  When  tbe  regions  in  the  interior  of  America  were  unknown,  the  charters  given  to  the  oolonists  were 
generally  very  vague  respecting  their  western  boundary.  They  defined  the  extent  of  each  colony  along 
the  Atlulie  coast,  but  generally  stud  of  the  weatvrard  extent,  "  from  sea  to  sea."  Such  was  the  eipree- 
sion  in  tbe  Cooneotieut  oharter,  and  Wjoming,  tying  directly  west  of  that  province,  was  claimed  as  a  por- 
tioDof  its  territory.'  The  interreoing  portion  of  New  York,  being  already  in  actual  pDssession  of  the  Dutch, 
was  not  inolnded  in  the  claim. 
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Indians,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  dixected  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  Six  Nations^ 
the  actual  owners,  though  it  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Delawares.  A  deputation  for  ths 
purpose  attended  the  great  convention  and  Indian  council  which  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  efforts  made  by  the  Groyemor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  his 
agents,  to  the  contrary,  the  purchase  was  effected.  The  tract  bargained  for  included  the 
whole  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  country  westward  to  the  Allegany  River.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  irritated  at  what  they  called  an  unfair  and  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Con- 
necticut people,  and  in  strong  terms  protested  against  the  purchase,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  whole  country  included  therein  was  covered  by  the  charter  granted  to  William  Penn. 
Here,  then,  was  planted  the  seed  which  soon  burst  forth  into  a  mature  tree,  and  bore  the 
apples  of  discord  in  abundance. 

Another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  Delaware  Company,  had  purchased  lands  upon 
the  Delaware  River,  at  a  place  called  Cushetunk.  They  commenced  a  settlement  there  in 
1757,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  prepared  to  plant  their  colony  in  Wyoming  the  fid- 
lowing  year.  But,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French  and  Indian  war 
then  being  in  progress,  the  settlement  was  deferred  until  1762,  when  about  two  hundred 
colonists  pushed  forward,  and  commenced  building  and  planting  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek,  a  little  above  the  present  site  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  Indians,  and  among  them  theii 
great  chief  Teedyuscung,  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  valley, 
but  were  soon  reconciled,  and  lived  in  daily  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new  comers.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  however,  determined  to  repel  what  they  held  to  be  a  bold  encroachment 
upon  their  rights.  Proclamations  were  issued,  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff*  of  Northampton  county,  within  the  limits  of  which  Wyoming  was  sit- 
uated ;  but  the  Yankees  continued  to  build  and  plant.  They  brought  their  families  into  the 
vaUey,  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  augmenting  their  numbers.  An  event  now  occurred 
which  at  one  terrible  blow  cut  off*  this  flourishing  settlement. 

I  briefly  adverted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  council  was 
held  at  Easton  in  1758,  where  Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
The  Six  Nations  /egarded  the  Delawares  as  subjects,  and  were  jealous  of  the  popularity  and 
power  of  Teedyuscung.  They  could  not  brook  his  advancement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 763 
a  party  of  warriors  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  the  valley  upon  a  pretended 
visit  of  friendship.  As  previously  concerted,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Teedyuscung  on  a 
certain  night,  and  the  chief  was  burned  in  it ;  while,  to  crown  their  wicked  act,  they  adroitly 
charged  the  deed  upon  the  whites.  The  Delawares  believed  the  tale.  They  loved  their 
chief,  and  determined  on  revenge.  At  broad  noon,  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  they  at- 
tacked and  massacred  thirty  of  the  settlers  in  their  fields.'  The  whole  settlement  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
saw  their  houses  plundered  and  their  cattle  driven  away.  At  night  the  torch  was  apphed 
to  their  buildings,  and  the  lovely  abode  of  several  hundred  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  morning 
was  made  a  desolation.  Over  the  wilderness  of  the  Pocono  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Delaware,  and  so  on  to  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  blow  was  as  imexpected  as  it  was  merciless,  for  they  regarded  the  Delawares 
as  their  firiendly  neighbors.' 

The  Susquehanna  Company  did  not  attempt  a  settlement  again  for  several  years ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  an  Indian  council 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  made  a  direct  purchase  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  the 
Six  Nations,  and  took  a  deed  from  some  of  the  chiefs.  A  lease  of  the  valley  for  seven  yean 
was  given  to  three  Pennsylvanians,'  who  established  a  trading  house  there,  which  they  for^ 


^  This  is  the  testimony  of  onrrent  history.     Mr.  Minori  on  the  contrary,  is  persoaded  that  the  same 
that  destroyed  Teedyuscung — ^the  Six  Nations — ^perpetrated  this  outrage. 

*  Proud,  Gordon,  Chapman. 

'  Charles  Stewart,  Amos  Ogden,  and  John  Jennings.     The  latter  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county.     Charte 
Stewart  subsequently  became  a  popular  and  efficient  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continental  army- 
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tified.  Forty  pioneers  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  prepared  to  act  promptly,  entered  the 
Talley  in  February,  1769,  and  closely  invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison.  There  were  but 
ten  men  in  the  block-house,  but  they  had  found  means  to  send  a  message  to  Grovemor  Penn, 
informing  him  of  their  situation.  They  did  not  wait  for  succor,  however,  but,  under  pre- 
tense of  consulting  about  an  amicable  compromise,  three  of  the  Connecticut  party  were  de- 
ooyed  into  the  block-house,  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  sent  to  Easton  Jail.  The  Con- 
necticut immigrants  increased  rapidly,  and  Jennings  called  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  and 
several  magistrates  to  assist  in  their  arrest.  Quite  a  formidable  force  marched  to  Wyoming, 
bat  the  Connecticut  people  had  not  been  idle.  They  too  had  erected  a  block-house,  which 
they  called  Forty  Fort.  Jennings  demolished  its  doors,  and  arrested  thirty-one  of  the  in* 
mates,  most  of  whom  were  taken  to  Easton  Jail.  They  were  admitted  to  bail,  were  re- 
enfbroed  by  about  two  hundred  from  Connecticut,  and,  returning  to  Wyoming,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  Durkee,  in  honor  of  the  officer  elected  to  its  command.  This  forti- 
fication was  about  half  a  mile  below  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  Shawnee  Flats.  They  also 
built  thirty  log  houses  around  it,  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and,  the  number  of 
the  settlers  being  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  Jennings  could  make  no  further  impression 
upon  them.  He  reported  to  the  Grovernor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  'whole  power  of  the  county 
was  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  Yankees. 

For  a  short  time  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  commissioners  to 
Philadelphia  to  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  compromise.*  Governor  Penn  refused  to  treat  with 
them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Francis.  He 
demanded  a  surrender  of  Fort  Durkee,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  He  reconnoitered, 
and,  finding  the  works  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
ing Ogden,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood.  A  larger 
force  was  assembled  under  Sheriff  Jennings,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a  six  pound  can- 
non. Captain  Ogden,  who  was  prowling  about  the  settlement,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Jennings,  darted  suddenly  among  the  houses  with  forty  men,  and  captured  several  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  was  Colonel  Durkee.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  closely  im- 
prisoned. Jennings,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  The  garrison,  alarmed,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  were  agreed  to.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  signed, 
bat  Ogden  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  the  seventeen  settlers  who  were  allowed  by  the  capitula- 
tion to  remain  in  the  valley  and  harvest  their  crops,  were  plundered  of  every  thing  and 
driven  over  the  mountains. 

In  February,  1770,  Lazarus  Stewart  led  an  armed  party  from  Lancaster  into  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  who  were  joined  by  another  armed  party  from  Connecticut.  They  captured 
Fort  Durkee,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Ogden  (who  was  then  absent),  seized  the  can- 
non already  mentioned.  Captain  Ogden,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  hastened  to  Wyo- 
ming with  fifty  men,  and  garrisoned  his  own  house.  A  party  of  fifly  Yankees  was  sent 
against  him,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  Several  Connecticut  people  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  killed.  Colonel  Durkee*  had  now  been  released,  and  had  returned  from  Philadelphia. 
Under  his  command  the  Yankees  commenced  a  regular  siege  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Penny- 
mites.'  They  mounted  the  four  pound  cannon  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  for 
several  days  played  upon  Ogden*s  house.  Receiving  no  succor  from  Grovemor  Penn,  he  sur- 
rendered upon  terms  similar  to  those  allowed  the  Yankees  the  year  before.     He  was  to  with* 

*  Colonel  Dyer,  and  Jedediah  Elderkin,  of  Windham,  Connecticut.  ^ 

'  John  Darkee  was  a  native  of  that  portion  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  called  Bean  Hill,  and  was  generally 
oalled  the  "  bold  Bean  Hiller.''  He  left  Wyoming  and  returned  to  Connecticut.  Wlien  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  entered  into  the  contest  zealously.  He  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel- 
ID  the  Connecticut  line.  He  was  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  at  (Jermantown,  and  other  engagements. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bean  Hill  in  1782,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was.  buried  with  military  honors. 
'  This  civil  commotion  is  usually  termed  the  Ptnnymite  and  Yankee  war.  The  former  name  was  derived 
firom  John  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  hostilities  commenced. 
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draw  himself  and  all  his  men  from  the  valley,  except  six,  who  were  to  remain  and  guard  hit 
property.  But  the  Yankees,  imitating  Ogden's  bad  faith  with  them,  seized  hifl  property  and 
burned  his  house  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Warrants  were  afterward  issued  by  the  GrOTemoi 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Lazarus  Stewart,  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Lazarus  Young,  for  the  crinu 
of  arson,  but  they  were  never  harmed. 

Governor  Penn,  fearing  political  outbreaks  in  his  capital  at  that  time,  and  unwilling  tc 
send  any  of  the  few  troops  away  from  Philadelphia,  called  upon  General  Gage,  then  in  com 
mand  at  New  York,  for  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming 
Gage  refused  compliance,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  re 
sources.  It  was  autunm  before  another  attempt  was  made  against  the  Yankees.  Ogdeo 
with  only  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  marched  by  the  Lehigh  route,  to  take  the  settlers  b} 
surprise.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  saw  the  people  at  work  in  groups  in  theii 
fields,  and,  separating  his  force  into  parties  equal  in  numbers  to  the  unsuspecting  farmers  be 
low,  they  rushed  down  upon  them,  made  several  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Easton.  Ogdei 
lay  concealed  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  another  opportunity  to  assail  the  Yankees.  The 
latter  sent  messengers  to  solicit  aid  from  their  friends  on  the  Delaware.  These  fell  into  Og- 
den's  hands,  and,  learning  from  them  the  exact  position  of  Fort  Durkee,  he  made  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  filled  with  women  and  children,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  fort  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sent  prisoners  to  Easton  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  small  garrison  was  \eh  by  Ogden  in  Fort  Durkee.     The  Yankees  having  left  the  val- 
ley, they  were  not  very  vigilant.     On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  under  Lazarus  Stewart,  reached  the  fort  by  stealth,  and  cap- 
tured it,  shouting,  **  Huzza  for  King  George  !"     The  Penn3rmites  were  now,  in  turn,  driven 
from  the  valley.     Stewart  held  possession  of  the  fort  until  the  middle  of  January  following, 
when  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  before  it.     Cap- 
tain Ogden  and  his  brother  Nathan  accompanied  the  expedition.     A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
fort,  and  Nathan  Ogden  was  killed.^     Stewart  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  hold  out, 
January,    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  night  of  the  20th  withdrew  from  the  valley,  leaving  twelve  men  in  the 
1771-      fort.     These  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton,  and  quiet  again  prevailed  at 
Wyoming. 

For  six  months  the  Pennymites  were  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  valley,  and  the 
number  of  the  settlers  of  Ogden's  party  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  But  their  repose 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  descent  from  the  mountains,  on  the  6th  of  July,  of  seventy  arme« 
men  from  Connecticut,  under  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  and  a  party  under  Lazarus  Stewarfl 
who  had  joined  him.  Ogden  had  built  another  and  a  stronger  fort,  which  he  called  Fob 
Wyoming.'  The  invaders  were  almost  daily  re-enforced,  and  commenced  several  militaiM 
works  with  a  view  of  besieging  Ogden  and  his  party  in  the  forts.  The  besieged  were  w^ 
supplied  with  provisions,  and,  their  works  being  strong,  they  defied  the  assailants.  Ogde 
in  the  mean  while,  escaped  from  the  fort  by  stratagem,*  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  so^ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  acting  governor  (Hamilton)  to  send  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  m^ 
to  Wyoming.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  Afler  prosecuting  the  siege  until  the  1 1  "* 
of  August,  Captain  Butler  sent  to  the  garrison  a  formal  summons  to  surrender.     The 


^  A  settler  named  William  Speddy  was  recognized  as  the  man  who  discharged  the  mosket  that  kiLA« 
Ogden,  and  in  November  he  was  tried  for  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  ^^r^ 
acquitted. 

^  This  fort  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre.     There  was  anotla^ 
fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  Phoenix  Hotel.     Traces  of  the  ditches  were  visible  when 
▼isited  the  spot  in  1848. 

'  Ogden  prepared  a  light  bundle  that  would  float  upon  the  water,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hat.     To  tli^ 
bundle  he  attached  a  cord  several  yards  in  length,  and,  entering  the  river,  swam  past  the  sentinels,  dnwiog 
the  bundle  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  behind  hun.     The  hat  was  fired  at  several  times,  bat 
Ogden  escaped  unhurt. 
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lison  refused  compliance.  Butler  had  uo  ordnancei  and  a  coloniBt  named  Carey ^  made  a 
cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log.  At  the  second  discharge  the  cannon  burst,  but  they  had  no 
further  need  of  artillery,  for  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  the  1 4th  a  detachment  of  sixty 
men  from  Philadelphia,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  fort ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  surrender,  they  retraced  their  steps.  Several  persons  were  killed  during 
the  fiiege.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Ogden  and  his  party  were  all  to  leave  the  val- 
ley. Thus  closed  the  civil  war  in  Wyoming  for  the  year  1771,  and  the  Yankees  were  lef^ 
in  possession  of  their  much-coveted  domain. 

The  settlement  now  increased  rapidly,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  under  its  protection  until  the  decision  asked 
of  the  king  should  be  made.  The  Assembly  advised  them  to  organize  a  government  by  them- 
selves.  Pursuant  to  this  advice,  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  established  a  thoroughly  Dem- 
ocratic government.  <*  They  laid  out  townships,"  says  Chapman,  "  founded  settlements, 
erected  fortifications,  levied  and  collected  taxes,  passed  laws  for  the  direction  of  civil  suits, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  established  a  militia,  and  provided  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  colony."  The  supreme  legislative  power 
vas  vested  directly  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  primary  meetings.  A 
magistracy  was  appointed  ;  courts  were  instituted,  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ; 
and  a  high  court  of  appeals,  called  the  Supreme  Court,  was  established,  composed,  like  their 
Legislature,  of  the  people  themselves  in  primary  assembly.  The  government  was  well  ad- 
ministered, the  colony  rapidly  increased,  the  people  were  happy,  and  for  two  years  the  smiles 
of  peace  and  prosperity  gladdened  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

During  this  season  of  repose  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  made  an  efibrt  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ficulties between  the  settlers  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.     Richard  Penn  was  then 
governor  of  that  province,  and  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  on  the  subject.     The  Obn- 
oecticut  Assembly,  therefore,  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudication.'     It 
^u  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm — Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderbume,  Richard 
Jackson,  and  John  Dunning — and  their  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

Mr.  Carey  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  went  to  Wyoming  with  his  sons  in  1769. 
2^  brother,  Samuel  Carey,  was  a  distinguished  Quaker  precu^her.  His  sons  became  permanent  settlers  in 
'^>"oiiiing,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

(Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Connectiout  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  province.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind.  In  allusion  to  this 
''iteUectual  power,  a  wit  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  while  Dyer  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sus- 
Hlehanna  Company  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber  : 

"  Canun  of  old,  as  we  are  told. 
When  it  did  rain  down  manna, 
Wa'nt  half  BO  good,  for  heavenly  food. 
As  Dyer  makes  Susquehanna." 

^^  is  the  same  Dyer  alluded  to  in  the  amusing  doggerel  entitled  "  Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,"  in  which  the 

^?^ple  of  Old  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  were  interested.     The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 

Connecticut,  page  448.     The  introduction  avers  that,  after  a  long  droughf,  a  frog-pond  became  almost 

^^ji  and  a  terrible  battle  Was  fought  one  nigbt  by  the  frogs,  to  decide  who  sh<5(iild  keep  possession  of  the  re- 

?^*^iiiig  water.     Many  *^  thousands  were  found  defunct  in  the  morning."     There  was  an  uncommon  silence 

tlT  ^*^^"  before  the  battle  commenced,  when,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of 

^^  <)itch  raised  the  war-cry,  Colonel  Dyer  J  Colonel  Dyer!  and  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  opposite  side, 

^*****Uided  the  adverse  shout  of  Elderkin  too  I  Elderkin  too  1     Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 

^^^phere,  the  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  people  of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.     The 

'^Thla  terrible  night  the  parson  did  fright 

His  people  almost  In  despair ; 
For  poor  Windham  souls  among  the  bean-poles 

Ho  made  a  most  wonderful  prayer. 
Lawyer  Lucifer  called  up  his  crew ; 
Dyer  and  Elderkin,*  you  must  come  too : 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enough, 
He  had  an  old  negro,  bis  name  was  CutT.** 


*  Jcdedlah  Elderkin  accompanied  Colonel  Dyer  to  Philadelphia  in  1769,  In  behalf  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 
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The  settlement  was  now  taken  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut,  and  incorporated  into 
that  colony.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  chartered  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  at- 
tached to  Litchfield  county  ;  representatives  from  it  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  justices  of  the  peace. 
Repose  continued  to  reign  in  the  valley,  and  unexampled  prosperity  blessed  the  settlement 
A  town  immediately  adjoining  Wyoming  Fort  was  planted  by  Colonel  Durkee,  and  named 
Wilkesbarre  ;  and  the  whole  valley  became  a  charming  picture  of  active  life  and  social  hap- 
piness. The  foot-prints  of  civil  war  were  efiaced,  and  the  recollections  of  the  gloomy  past 
were  obliterated.  A  dream  of  happiness  lulled  the  people  into  the  repose  of  absolute  seca- 
rity.  Isolated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  far  removed  from  the  agitations  whidi 
disturbed  the  people  upon  the  ocean  coasts,  they  had  heard  little  of  the  martial  sound  of 
preparations  for  the  hostilities  then  elaborating  in  the  imperial  and  colonial  councils.  The} 
were  enjoying,  in  full  measure,  the  blessings  of  virtuous  democracy,  and  felt  none  of  the  op 
pressions  of  Great  Britain,  then  bearing  with  such  heavy  hand  upon  the  commercial  citief 
of  America ;  yet  they  warmly  sympathized  with  their  sufiering  brethren,  and  their  hearti 
and  hands  were  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  patriots  of  the  east. 

Four  years  Wyoming  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  when  its  repose  was  suddenly  broken 
by  an  attack  upon  a  branch  of  the  colony,  located  about  sixty  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  bj 
a  body  of  Northumberland  militia,  who  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Yan- 
kees. On  the  28th  of  September,  1775,  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  suddenly  assailed, 
several  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  residue  were  sent  to  Sunbury  and  imprisoned.  About 
the  same  time  several  boats  from  Wyoming,  trading  down  the  river,  were  plundered  by  the 
Pennsylvanians.  The  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Connecticut  people  of  Wyoming,  preferring  peaceful  measures  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war, 
petitioned  that  body  for  redress.  Congress,  "  considering  that  the  most  perfect  union  between 
the  colonies  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  Amer- 
ica,'' adopted  resolutions  urging  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  ''  take 
the  most  speedy  and  efiectual  steps  to  prevent  hostilities"  and  to  adjust  difficulties.*  Bat 
the  lawless  invaders  had  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  voice  of  Congress.  Its  resolutioos 
were  unheeded,  and  the  imprisoned  settlers  were  more  rigidly  confined,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  exasperated  people  of  Wyoming,  now  become  numerous,  might  make  a  retal- 
iatory movement  against  Sunbury.  A  proposition  was  made  to  raise  a  force,  and  march 
against  Wyoming  to  subjugate  it  before  the  people  could  organize  a  military  government: 
Gt>vemor  Penn  favored  the  design,  and  Colonel  Plunkett,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  warn 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  He  was  ostensibly  vested  with  civil  powers,  and  hS 
Decembor  90;  ^^^^^  ^^  called  the  posse  of  the  county.  Congress,  still  in  session  in  Philad^ 
1775.  piua,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  immediate  termination  of  all  hostilities  W 

tween  the  parties.*  But  the  Pennsylvanians  paid  no  attention  to  the  resolution,  and  Pluii^ 
ett  advanced  toward  Wyoming.  His  progress  was  slow,  for  the  river  was  much  obstract.^ 
by  ice ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  Nanticoke  Rapids,  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  wh^ 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  ^is  boats,  the  people  had  made  ample  preparations  to  receive  IlLk 
The  military  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  numbered  about  thin 
hundred  efiiective  men. 

From  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  that  overhung  the  roa 
abng  which  Plunkett  was  marching,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  as  he  approacbe< 
and  arrested  his  progress.  By  means  of  a  bateau,  which  he  caused  to  be  brought  above  tb 
rapids  by  land,  his  men  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  to  march  against  Fort  Wyoming  on  tii< 
eastern  side.  They  were  assaulted  by  an  ambuscade  on  shore,  and  the  whole  invading  foTCi 
immediately  retreated  to  their  provision  boats,  moored  below  the  rapids,  where  a  council  of 
war  was  held.  This  council  wisely  concluded  that  the  chances  of  success  were  few,  and  tbe 
expedition  was  abandoned. 


'  Joomals  of  Congreas,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  *  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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The  war  of  the  ReTolution  had  now  fairly  commenced.  The  proprietary  goTemment  of 
Pennsylyania  was  soon  afterward  virtually  aholished,  a  constituent  afisembly  was  or-  ' 
ganisBed,^  and  the  people  and  the  governments  of  both  colonies  had  matters  of  much 
gfeater  importance  to  attend  to  than  disputes  about  inconsiderable  settlements.  Henceforth 
the  history  of  Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Union.  I  have  glanced 
briefly  at  the  most  important  events  connected  with  its  early  settlement,  for  they  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  general  history  of  our  republic,  and  exhibit  prominently  those  social 
and  political  features  which  characterized  the  colonies  when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
out.  Separate  provinces,  communities,  and  families,  having  distinct  interests,  and  under  no 
^very  powerful  control  from  without,  had  learned  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self- 
reliance,  patient  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  indomitable  courage  in 
the  maintenance  of  personal  and  political  rights,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  had  placed  them.  It  was  in  schools  like  that  of  the  Pennymite  war, 
the  resistance  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to  the  domination  of  New  York,  the  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  the  Regulator  movement  in  the  Caroiinas, 
that  the  people  were  tutored  for  the  firm  resistance  which  they  made  to  British  oppressions 
daring  the  seven  years  of  our  struggle  for  political  emancipation ;  and  there  is  more  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  our  great  Revolution  to  be  learned  by  studying  antecedent,  but  relative 
events,  than  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  itself.  We  will  now  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Wyoming  during  our  Revolution. 

The  defection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  coalition  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  with  the  friends  of  the  king  westward  of  the  AUeganies,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  Virginia,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  that  province, 
had  long  tampered,  seeking  to  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  re- 
bellious state,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  much  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 
Thousands  of  mercenary  Germans  were  preparing  to  come  like  "  destroying  locusts  upon  the 
east  wind ;"  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  American 
service  ;  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  rife  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  savages 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  colonies,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  in 
question,  or  means  of  discriminating  between  the  parties  to  the  feud,  were  ready  to  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  satiate  their  appetites  for  vengeance,  rapine,  and  blood.  Westmoreland,  or 
Wyoming,  was  peculiarly  exposed,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  Indian  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  its  lovely  valley  the  conciliation  of  the  Indians  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
The  council  of  Onondaga,  the  chief  head  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions,  but  there  was  evident  hypocrisy  underlying  the  fair  appearance  of  the  surface, 
and  occasional  outrages  upon  the  remote  settlers  had  been  committed  without  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  named  Wilson,  living  within  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  cru- 
elly treated  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  sent  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the 
true  intentions  of  the  savages.  A  chief  called  John  returned  with  the  messenger,  and,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  Indian  eloquence,  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  the  £ix  Nations,  all  thoughts 
of  hostility  to  the  friends  of  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  pastor  in  Wyoming, 
acted  as  interpreter.  "  We  are  sorry,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  have  two  brothers  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  quarrel  was  peaceably  settled.  We  choose 
not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.  The  quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  well  understand  it.     We  are  for  peace."     He  continued  : 

*'  Brothers,  when  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighborhood,  you  must  not  im- 
agine they  come  to  do  mischief;  they  come  to  procure  themselves  provisions,  also  skins  to 
purchase  them  clothing. 

"  Brothers,  we  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed  where  the  great  men  may 
meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever  afler  be  called  Wyomick,  where  you  shall  judge 
best  how  to  prevent  any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby  preserve 
<mr  friendship. 
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"  Brothers,  you  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  suspicious  on  that  account ;  bat 
we  assure  you  this  chief  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.     We  are  of  one  mind. 

"  Brothers,  what  we  say  is  not  from  the  hps,  but  from  the  heart.  If  any  Indians  of  little 
note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been 
said  and  written  by  the  chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

**  Brothers,  we  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters  [Susquehanna].  Pay  no  regard  to  any  re- 
ports that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any  other  way,  but  look  to  the  head  waters  for  truth ; 
and  we  do  now  assure  you,  as  long  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may  depend  on  our  friend- 
ship.    We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all  for  peace." 

This  was  the  strong  language  of  assurance,  and  Colonel  Butler,  confident  of  its  sincerity, 
wrote  accordingly  to  Roger  Sherman  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  mentioned  in  his 
letter  that  the  Indians  wanted  an  American  flag  as  a  token  of  friendship ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  communication  evinced  a  belief  in  the  professed  attachment  of  the  savages  to  the 
republicans.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas  were  leaguing 
against  the  patriots  ;  and  already  Brant  and  five  hundred  warriors  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
of  hostility  to  the  republicans  at  the  Cedars,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  proposed  council 
fire,  at  Wyoming  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  pretense  for  assembling  a  large  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  desire  for  an  American  flag  was 
undoubtedly  a  wish  to  have  it  for  a  decoy  when  occasion  should  call  for  its  use.  Events 
soon  occurred  which  confirmed  these  suspicions,  and  the  people  of  Wyoming  prepared  for 
defense  against  their  two-fold  enemy,  the  Indians  and  the  Tories.* 

When  the  war  brok«  out,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  prevented  further  immigration  to 
Westmoreland.  But  people  came  there,  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  "  Pennymite  war,*'  and,  as  it  appeared, 
no  sympathy  with  the  republicans.  Almost  every  original  settler  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  open  expression  of  hostility  to  Congress  by  these  interlopers,  the 
most  active  of  whom  were  the  Wintermoots,  Van  Grorders,  Van  Alstyns,  and  a  few  other 
families,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Wyoming  people.*  The  recommendation  of  the  Con-  ^^ 
tinental  Congress,  to  organize  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  had  been  promptly*^ 
acted  upon  in  Wyoming,  and  these  new  comers,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  king,  were  sooi 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  committee  there.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  nai 
bering  nearly  three  thousand,  and  united  in  thought  and  action,  were  pursuing  peacefully, 
their  various  occupations.  The  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  them,  not  only  in  person  bic 
in  political  creed,  justly  excited  suspicions  that  they  were  a  colony  of  vipers,  come  to  nest- 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  Toryism.  Influenced  by  th( 
fears,  several  of  the  most  suspicious  of  the  interlopers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connectict 
This  was  an  unwise  act,  although  perhaps  justifiable,  and  was  one  cause  of  subsequent  disaster 

In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  regular  troops,  of  eighty-two  men  each,  had 
raised  in  the  valley,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  commanded  by  Captains  Ransom  a 

'  On  the  10th  of  March,  1777,  the  following  resolations  were  adopted  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Will 
barre: 

"  Votedy  That  the  first  man  that  shall  make  fifty  weight  of  good  saltpetre  in  this  town  shall  be  entitle 
a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury. 

^^  Voted,  That  the  select-men  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or 
lector  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  powder  and  lead  to  Ibe  value  of  forty  pounds  law;ful  money,  if  they  can  ^^ 
the  same.'' 

It  was  also  subsequently  voted  to  empower  a  committee  of  inspectors  "  to  supply  the  soldiers'  wires  Bod 
the  soldiers'  widows  with  the  necessaries  of  life."     This  was  a  noble  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  the  papers  of  Colooei 
Zebulon  Butler  he  found  a  list  of  Tories  who  joined  the  Indians.     The  list  contained  sixty-one  names,  of 
which  only  three  were  those  of  New  England  men.     Most  of  them  were  transient  persons,  who  had  gow 
to  Wyoming  as  hunters  and  trappers.     Six  of  them  were  of  one  family  (the  Wintermoots),  from  Minisiii^- 
Nine  were  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  doubtless  in  the  interest  of  the  Johnsons,  four  from  Kinderhook.  aiid 
six  from  West  Chester,  New  York.     There  were  not  ten  Tory  families  who  had  resided  two  years  in  Wyo- 
ming. — See  StotWt  Hittory  of  Wyoming^  p.  181. 
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1.  and  were  attached  to  the  Connecticut  line.'  The  Wintennoots,  who  had  pucchasod 
iward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  old  banki  of  the  Susquehanna,*  at  a  place 
babbled  forth  a  large  and  living  Bpring  of  pure  water,  erected  a  itrong  fortification 
known  aa  Wintermoot'a  Fort.  The  town  meet- 
ing alluded  to,  BOBpioiouBof  the  design  of  the  Win- 
termoots,  who  had  hitherto  acted  eo  discreetly 
that  a  chaise  of  actual  hostility  to  Congreu  could 
not  properly  be  made  against  them,  thought  it  beat 
to  counteract  their  Apparent  belligerence,  and  re- 
solved that  it  had  "  become  necesBary  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  to  erect  suitable  forts  as  a 
defense  against  the  common  enemy."  AuinnBt 
A  fort  was  accordingly  built,  about  two  '''^^ 
miles  above  Wintermoot's,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  families  of  Jenkins  and  Harding,  and  called 
Fort  Jenkins.*  Forty  Fort  (so  called  from  the 
firrt  forty  Yankees,  the  pioneers  of  the  Su»qu«- 
banna  settlers  in  Wyoming),  then  little  more  than 
a  weak  block-faouse,  was  atrengtbened  and  en- 
larged, and  sitea  lor  other  forts  were  iixed  on,  at 
Pittstown,  Wilkeebarre,  and  Hanover.  It  was 
agreed  in  town  meeting  that  these  several  forti- 
fications should  he  built  by  the  people,  "  without 
either  fee  or  reward  from  the  town." 
(re  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  which  had  receded 
heir  solemn  agreement  of  neutrality  were  not  brought  actively  into  the  service  of  the 
ntil  the  summer  of  1777.  It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  perceived,  and 
ppreciated,  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  isolation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conti- 
CongresB  was  often  called  to  their  exposed  situatioa.  While  St.  Leger  was  investing 
Itanwix,  some  straggling  parties  of  savages  hung  about  and  menaced  Wyoming  ;  but, 
he  siege  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
od  the  following  spring.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1778  the  movements  of  Brant 
I  warriors,  and  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers  and  their  Tory  legions,  npon  the  upper  waters 
Susquehanna,  together  with  the  actions  of  the  Tories  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  who 
^atly  exasperated  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  some  of  their  number  by  the 


tat  two  companies  terved  wjih  distinciion  at  the  Bkinniah  od  Hillrione  Kiver,  in  New  Jersey,  on  tbe 
Jumary,  1777-  This  ooourred  while  tlie  main  anny  of  the  AiaericanBwcre  suflering  from  the  sniall- 
Xomstown.  AlineoTfoTlshad  been  established  along  the  MillsloDe  River,  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
Ine  of  these,  al  Somerset  Court-house,  wss  occapied  by  General  Dickinson  with  these  two  rej^ular 
lies  and  sbont  three  buodred  militia.  A  mill  on  the  opposile  bank  of  the  stretun  contained  coDsider- 
ar.  Commllis,  then  iyin);  aX  New  Brunswick,  dispatched  a  foraging  party  to  OBptare  it.  The  party 
d  c^  about  four  handred  men,  with  more  than  forty  wagons.  The  British  arrived  at  the  mill  early 
norning,  and,  having  loaded  their  wagons  with  flunr,  were  about  to  return,  when  Genenl  DicbinsDO, 
a  portion  of  bis  force  through  the  river,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  with  so  much  spirit,  that  they 
haste,  leaving  the  whole  af  their  plunder,  with  their  wagons,  behind  tbem. 

mg  the  western  side  a(  the  Suaqaehnnns,  s  large  part  of  the  way  from  the  head  of  the  valley  (o  the 
□r  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkeabarre,  are  traces  of  a  more  ancient  shore  than  the  present,  when  the 
as  broader  and  perhaps  deeper  than  now.  The  plain  extending  from  the  anoient  shore  to  the  foot 
nouDtain  is  a  unifonn  level,  several  feet  above  the  alluvial  botlom  between  it  and  the  present  bank 

ere  «>a  anotber  fort,  called  Fort  Jenkins,  upon  the  Sosqeehanna,  about  half  way  between  Wilkes- 
nd  Fort  Augusta,  ofSunbury.  The  fort  in  question  was  about  eight  miles  above  Wilkeabarrc. 
is  view  is  from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Susquehanna,  looking  west.  The  building,  formerly  the  prop- 
Colonel  Jenkins,  aod  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Goodwin,  is  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Winterraoot, 
was  destroyed  at  tbe  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  It  is  upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  river,  here 
Jkecn  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  sixty  rods  from  the  stream  in  its  present  channel. 
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Whigs,  greatly  alarmed  the  people.  Several  of  the  Loyalists  had  left  and  joined  the  foreei 
under  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  people  very  properly  apprehended  their  return  with  power 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  manifest  spirit  of  vengeance.  Early  in  May  the  savages  had  com* 
mitted  many  rohberies,  and  in  June  some  murders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tioga,  and  other 
points  on  the  upper  borders  of  Westmoreland.  The  Indians  were  in  considerable  force  at 
Conewawah  (now  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county.  New  York),  and  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Tory  settlers,  by  runners,  at  Wyalusing  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tank- 
hannock,  within  the  precincts  of  Westmoreland.  These  circumstances  were  alarming ;  yet 
the  exposed  territory,  cut  off  as  it  was  from  immediate  aid,  if  demanded,  was  weakened  by 
drafls  upon  its  able-bodied  men  for  the  Continental  army,  and  demands  upon  its  local  treas- 
ury for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Mr.  Minor  has  given,  in  a  spirited  historic 
**  pen-and-ink  sketch,"  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1777,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  active  operations  the  following  year.  He  says,  **  Nearly  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.  The  renuuning  population,  in  dread  of  the  savages, 
were  building  six  forts  or  stockades,  requiring  great  labor, '  without  fee  or  reward.'  All  the 
aged  men  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed  into  companies  to 
garrison  the  forts,  one  of  the  captains  being  also  chief  physician  to  the  people  and  suigeon  to 
the  military.  Of  the  militia  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition,  to  go  on  the  scout  and 
guard  against  surprise.  The  small-pox  pestilence  was  in  every  district.  A  tax  to  go  to 
Hartford  was  levied  in  the  assessment  of  the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds,"*  not  in  Conti- 
nental  bilk  of  credit  at  their  nominal  value,  but  <'  lawful  money  of  the  state  of  Connecticut." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Wyoming  when,  in  June,  1778,  an  expedition  of  Tories  and 
Indians  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  Congress  was  apprised  of 
the  dark  design.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  army,  from  Wyoming,  pleaded  for  their  wives 
and  little  ones.  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  yet 
that  body,  always  tardy  in  its  movements,  and  at  that  time  too  much  employed  in  sectional 
disputes  and  factious  intrigues,  left  the  settlement  uncared  for,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  the  resolutions  to  permit  the  people  to  take  measures  for  self-defense  by  raising  troops 
among  themselves,  and  finding  "  their  own  arms,  and  accouterments,  and  blankets."'  The 
heads  of  the  families  there  exposed  were  cruelly  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 
army  elsewhere,  and  thus,  naked  and  helpless,  the  settlement  presented  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vultures  that  scented  them  from  Niagara,  and  whose  companions  were  then  glutting  their 
appetites  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  settlements. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  detachment  of  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  general  command  of 
Butler,  and  numbering  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Grenesee  country  from 
Niagara,  and  appeared  at  Tioga  Point,  in  June,  whence  they  embarked  in  canoes,  and  landed 

^  History  of  Wyomingj  page  207.  Mr.  Minor  mentions  an  instance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  draft  which  the  people  made,  under  the  pressare  of  circumstances,  upon  their  uidev 
oped  resources.  Gunpowder  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  menaced  by  the  enemy. 
The  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  were  away  in  the  Continental  ranks,  and  the  females  plowed,  sowed, 
and  reaped.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  manufactured  gunpowder  for  the  feeble  garrisons  in  the  forts.  * 
took  up  the  floors  of  their  houses,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  ran  water  through  it,  as  ashes 
leached.  They  then  took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made  ley,  mixed  the  water  from  the  earth  with  W( 
ley,  boiled  it,  and  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  were  then 
the  mixture  was  pounded  in  an  implement  brought  to  the  valley  by  Mr.  HoUenbaok,  and  thus  powder 
produced  for  the  public  defense." — Page  212. 

'  See  resolution  of  March  16th,  1778,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  113.     This  resolution  an 
thorized  the  raising  of  ^^  one  full  company  of  foot  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland.''     Nothing  further  was  d 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  until  the  23d  of  June  following,,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
write  to  the  two  Independent  companies  under  Durkee  and  Ransom,  then  greatly  reduced  by  battle  and  sick 
ness,  and  permit  them  to  return  home  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement.     Congress  also 'resolved  to  pay 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  companies  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of  March  preci 
ing,  for  their  arms  and  accouterments.     The  sum  of  $1440  was  granted  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  be  issue<i 
to  Colonel  Denison.     The  Continental  paper  dollars  were  then  rapidly  depreciating,  four  of  them  being  al 
that  time  worth  only  one  in  specie. 
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near  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wyoming.  They  entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Dial  Rock/  and  attacked  the  people  near  Fort  Jenkins,  three  of  whom  were  killed.'  Butler 
then  made  his  head-quarters  at  Wintermoot's  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and  jt\j% 
fi>raging  parties.  itts. 

Virtually  abandoned  by  Congress,  the  people  had  made  all  the  preparations  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  invaders,  of  whose  approach  they  had  been  informed.  A  company  of  forty  or 
fifty  regulars  (so  called  only  because  the  raising  of  the  company  was  authorized  by  Congress), 
and  a  few  militia,  under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Hewett,  then  recruiting  in  the 
valley,  composed  the  military  force  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Grandfathers  and  their  aged  sons, 
boys,  and  even  women,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then 
an  officer  iu  the  Continental  army,  happening  to  be  at  home  when  the  enemy  entered  the 
valley,  was,  by  common  consent,  made  commander-in-chief.  Forty  Fort  was  made  the  place 
of  general  military  rendezvous,  and  thither  the  women  and  children  of  the  valley  fled  for 
safety.  Aged  men  garrisoned  some  of  the  smaller  forts.  There  were  fearful  odds,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  fight  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  the  more 
savage  Tories.  "  Retirement  or  flight  was  alike  impossible,  and  there  was  no  security  but 
in  victory.     Unequal  as  was  the  conflict,  therefore,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  in  the  eye  of 

prudence,  the  young  and  athletic  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  enlisted  for  their  special  defense,  being  ab- 
sent with  the  main  army,  the  inhabitants,  looking 
to  their  dependent  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  little 
ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle."* 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  in  Forty  Fort,  to  determ- 
ine what  action  was  proper.  Some,  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  a  delay,  hoping 
that  a  re-enforcement  from  Greneral  Washington's 
caimp,  then  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
might  reach  them  in  time,  or  that  Captain  Spald- 
ing, who  was  on  the  march  for  the  valley  with  his 
company,  might  arrive.  Others,  having  little  hope 
of  succor,  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once.  While  the  debates  were  going  on,  five 
commissioned  officers  from  the  army  arrived  at  Forty  Fort.     Hearing  of  the  anticipated  in- 


1778. 


PosrrxoN  of  thk  Wtomino  Fobts.* 


^  Dial  Rock,  or  Campbell's  Rook,  as  it  lb  sometimes  called,  is  a  high  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Lackawana  Rivers.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  first 
strike  its  western  face  at  meridian,  and  the  £urmers  in  the  valley  have  always  an  unerring  indicator  of  noon- 
tide on  clear  days. 

'  The  victims  were  all  scalped.  The  bodies  were  interred  by  their  friends,  and  over  the  graves  of  two 
of  the  Harding  family,  who  were  killed,  a  stone  was  raised,  many  years  afterward,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  *^  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery." 

*  Wyoming  Memorial  to  the  LegisUiture  of  Connecticut. 

*  ExpuLNATiox  OF  THE  Plan. — The  several  divisions,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Kingstown,  &c.,  mark  the 
districts  into  which  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  divided ;  in  military  language,  the  different  beats.  A 
marks  the  site  of  Fort  Durkee ;  J7,  Wyoming  or  Wilkesbarre  Fort ;  C,  Fort  Ogden ;  D,  village  of  Kings- 
ton ;  £,  Forty  Fort.  [This  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  called  Kingston  Fort.]  F^  the  battle- 
ground ;  Gr,  Wintermoot's  Fort ;  H,  Fort  Jenkins ;  /,  Monooasy  Island  -,  /,  the  three  Pittstown  stockades. 
The  dot  below  the  G  marks  the  place  of  Queen  Esther's  Rock.  The  village  of  Troy  is  upon  the  battle- 
ground, and  that  of  Wilkesbarre,  upon  the  site  of  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  its  ravelins.  The  distances  of  the 
several  points  from  the  present  bridge  at  Wilkesbarre  are  as  follows :  Fort  Durkee,  half  a  mile  below,  on 
the  left  bank.  Fort  Ogden,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  and  the  Pittstown  stockades,  about  eight  miles, 
on  the  same  side.  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles ;  the  Monument,  on  the  battle-ground,  five  and  a  half; 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  six  and  a  half;  Wintermoot's  Fort  and  Fort  Jenkins,  eight  miles  above,  on  the  west 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.     Kingston  is  directly  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  half  a  mile  westward. 

z 
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vasion,  they  had  obtained  permission  to  return  home  to  protect  their  families.  Already  Fort 
Jenkins  had  been  captured,  four  of  the  garrison  slain,  and  three  made  prisoners,  and  the 
other  stockade  would  doubtless  share  the  same  fate.  Already  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Forty  Fort  and  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  were  lifted  above  the  heads  of  those  families  who  had  not  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  fort.  Upon  prompt  action  appeared  to  depend  their  salvation ;  and,  influenced  by 
the  pleadings  of  the  only  hope  of  safety  left — victory  in  battle— the  majority  decided  to 
march  at  once  against  the  invaders.  The  decision  was  rash,  and  the  minority  yielded  with 
much  reluctance. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  army,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  vig- 
orous men,  old  men,  and  boys,  divided  into  six. companies  and  marched  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing the  women  in  the  most  painful  anxiety.  They  were  joined  by  the  justices  of  the  court 
and  other  civil  officers,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  Wintermoot's  Fort,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  but  Colonel  John  Butler  was  too  vigilant  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had 
news  of  their  approach,  and  sent  for  the  party  then  demolishing  Fort  Jenkins  to  join  him 
immediately.  When  the  patriots  approached,  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Col- 
onel John  Butler  and  his  Rangers  occupied  the  lefl,  which  rested  upon  the  river  bank  near 
Wintermoots ;  and  the  right,  extending  into  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain,  was  composed  principally  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  chief  named  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  which  signifies  He  who  goes  in  the  smoke.  ^     John* 

^  Until  the  late  Mr.  Stone  made  his  researches  for  materials  for  his  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Brant 
or  Thayendanegea,  it  was  believed  that  Brant  and  his  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  ol 
Wyoming.  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  and  Allen  assert  that  he  and  John  Butler  were  joint  com- 
manders on  that  occasion,  and  upon  his  memory  rested  the  foul  imputation  of  being  a  participant  in  the  horrid 
tiansactions  in  Wyoming.     Misled  by  history,  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.^  makes  the  Oneida  saj^ 

**  This  is  no  titne  to  fill  the  Joyoas  cap ; 
The  mammoth  comes— the  foe—the  monster  Brant, 
With  aU  his  howUng,  desolating  band." 

And  again: 

**  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  tribe, 
'Gainst  Brant  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth ; 

Accursed  Brant  I  he  left  of  all  mj  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth. 

No  I  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plains. 

AU  periflh'd  I  I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains- 
No,  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins.'* 

Brant  always  denied  any.  participation  in  the  invasion,  but  the  evidence  of  history  was  against  him,  and 
verdict  of  the  world  was,  that  he  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.     From  this  aspersion  Mr.  Stone  vii 
oated  his  character  in  his  Life  of  Brant.     A  reviewer,  understood  to  be  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachuse 
disputed  the  point,  and  maintained  that  Stone  had  not  made  out  a  clear  case  for  the  sachem.     Unwillin| 
remain  deceived,  if  he  was  so,  Mr.  Stone  made  a  journey  to  the  Seneca  country,  where  be  found  sevc 
surviving  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  that  campaign.     The  celebrated  Seneca  chief  Kaoundooi 
better  known  as  Captain  Pollard,  who  was  a  young  chief  in  the  battle,  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  clear  accounC^ 
the  events,  and  was  positive  in  his  declarations  that  Brant  and  tbe  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that 
paign.     The  Indians  were  principally  Senecas,  and  were  led  by  6i-en-gwa-tah,  as  mentioned  in  the  t^ 
John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  while  in  England  in  1823,  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  n&tK< 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  which  the  latter  had  done 
chief  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wytnning.     The  result  was  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  his  error  by  the  poe&r    "* 
the  next  edition  of  the  poem  that  was  printed.     He  did  not  change  a  word  of  the  poem,  but  referred  to  'tf*^ 
use  of  Brant's  name  there,  in  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  ^'  His  son  referred  to  documents  which  comple^^T 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found  in  books  of  ir^"^' 

els,  and  in  Adolphus's  and  other  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors The  name  of  BrV^ 

therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction."     This  was  well  enough  as  far  ^ 
it  went  4  but  an  omission,  after  such  a  conviction  of  error,  to  blot  out  the  name  entirely  from  the  poem,  ^>^ 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man ;  and  the  stain  upon  the  poet's  name  will  remain  as  long  as  ^ 
libel  upon  a  humane  warrior  shall  endure  in  the  epic. 
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ion*8  Greens,  under  Captain  Caldwell,*  formed  on  Butler's  right,  and  Indian  marksmen 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  of 
the  Americans,  aided  by  Major  Garratt.  The  left  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Deniaon,  of 
the  Wyoming  militia,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance.  The  battle-ground  was  a 
level  plain,  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  by  shrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  they  perceived  Wintermoot's  Fort 
in  flames,  fired,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  an  event  that 
aeemed  quite  probable  to  the  Tory  leader,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  number  of  men 
marching  against  him.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom,  and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  and  select  the  position  for  battle.  The  Wyoming  compa- 
nies approached  separately,  and  as  they  were  wheeled  into  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  thus 
addressed  them :  "  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life  itself, 
and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  from  conflagration,  our  women  and  children  from 
the  tomahawk.  Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  Indians  will  give  way.  Every  man 
to  his  duty."' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Butler's  short  address,  the  Americans  opened  the  battle  on 
the  enemy's  left.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  sky  oloudless,  and  the  heat  quite  oppressive. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  advance  a  step  at  each  fire.  Soon  the  battle  became  gen- 
eral, and  the  British  left,  where  Colonel  John  Butler,  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  other  trap- 


'  It  is  uncertain  whether  either  of  the  Johnsons  was  in  this  campaign.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
official  connection,  it  is  probable  they  were  not. 

'  Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1731.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  in  Northern 
New  York.  He  was  also  in  the  memorable  expedition  to  Havana  during  that  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  left  the  service  at  the  peace  in  1763.  In  1769  he  emigrated  to  Wyoming,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  that  settlement.  Before  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  feel- 
ings of  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  which  the  agitations  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  engendered,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  found  an  active  patriot.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1778.  He  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  his  memorable  Indian  expedition  in  1779,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 
In  1787  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne,  which  office  he  held  until  its  abrogation  by 
the  new  Constitution  in  1790.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  at  his  residence,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  borough.  "  Among  other 
marks  of  respect  to  his  memory,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

**Distingutohed  hj  h\a  uidnlneM 
At  home  and  when  abroad, 
At  coart»  in  camp,  and  in  receti, 
Protected  atill  by  God.** 

Colonel  Butler  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Lord ;  his  second,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming  (the  Indian  interpreter  already  mentioned) ;  and  the  third  was  Miss  Ph<£be 
Haight,  whom  he  married  while  he  was  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Colonel  Butler 
a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man,  as  his  letters  show.     An  autograph  letter  to  General  Washington, 


kindly  given  roe  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Chea- 
ter BuUer,  of  Wilkesbarre,  from- which  this  fac- 
amile  of  his  signature  is  copied,  is  a  good  specimen,  not  only  of  the  chirography,  but  of  the  perspicuity,  terse- 
ness, and  comprehensive  style  that  characterized  the  military  dispatches  of  the  Revolutionary  officers.  He 
was  one  of  those  reliable  men  whom  Washington  cherished  in  memory,  and  after  the  war  he  received  tokens 
of  the  chief's  regard.  Activity,  energy,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Colonel 
Bntler's  character.     He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Tory  John  Butler,  as  some  have  asserted. 
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pings,  appeared,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  earnestly  cheering  his  men,  began 
to  give  way.  But  a  flanking  party  of  Indians,  which  covered  that  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  concealed  under  some  bushes  upon  the  ancient  river  bank,  kept  up  a  galling  fire.  Cap- 
tain Durkee  was  slain  by  one  of  their  shots.  ^  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  sharp-shooters 
along  the  line  kept  up  a  horrid  yell,  the  sound  of  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  women  and 
children  at  the  fort.  For  half  an  hour  the  battle  was  waged  with  unceasing  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  began  to  manifest  its  advantage.  The 
Indians  on  the  American  left,  sheltered  and  half  concealed  by  the  swamp,  succeeded  in  oat- 
flanking  Colonel  Denison,  and  fell  with  terrible  force  upon  his  rear.  He  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Tories  and  Indians.  Perceiving  this,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  bade 
in  order  to  change  his  position.  The  order  was  mistaken  for  one  to  retreat.  That  word 
was  uttered  with  fatal  distinctness  along  the  line,  and  his  whole  division  fled  in  confusbn 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  lefl  was  giving  way.  A  few  minutes  more  of  firm  resist- 
ance might  have  given  victory  to  the  republicans.  The  American  Colonel  Butler  and  Col- 
onel Dorrance  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  retrieve  the  loss,  but  in  vain. 
Colonel  Butler,  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger,  rode  along  the  lines  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  contending  parties,  beseeching  his  troops  to  remain  firm.  «  Don't  leave  me,  my  chil- 
dren," he  exclaimed,  ''  and  the  victory  is  outs  !"  But  it  was  too  late ;  the  Indians  leaped 
forward  like  wounded  tigersw  Every  American  captain  that  led  a  company  into  action  was 
slain  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  whole  American  line, 
broken,  shattered,  and  dispersed,  fled  in  confusion,  some  in  the  direction  of  Forty  Fort,  and 

others  toward  Monocasy  Island, 
'-  ~  "  ^'  nearly  a  mile  distant,  and  the  only 

point  on  the  river  that  promised  . 
them  an  opportunity  to  escape.  ^ 
The  scene  that  ensued  was  ter — 
rible  indeed.  A  portion  of  th 
flanking  party  of  Indians  rusi 
forward  to  cut  ofl*  the  retreat 
Forty  Fort,  while  the  rest  of 
invaders,  following  the  main  pon 
tion  of  the  army,  who  fled  throu] 
,^   „  „  "  ,  the  fields  of  grain  toward  Mo: 

THK  SUSqUKHANNA  AT  MONOCASY  ISLAKD.>  t   i  i        i 

easy  Island,  slaughtered  them 
scores.     Many  who  could  not  swim,  and  hesitated  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  were 
down  ;  and  others,  who  hid  themselves  in  bushes  upon  the  shore,  were  dragged  out  and  i 
or  tomahawked,  regardless  of  their  cry  for  quarter.     Many  swam  to  Monocasy  Island,  whi 
their  pursuers  followed  and  hunted  them  like  deers  in  cover.     Others  were  shot  while  swi 
ming ;  and  some,  who  were  lured  back  to  the  shore  by  promises  of  quarter,  were  butohe 
Only  a  few  escaped  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  moun 


*  Captain  Robert  Darkee  was  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  John  Durkee.     When  the  valley  was  n^ 
aced,  and  he  was  refused  permission  to  return  home,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  ha^tf»anoi/ 
to  the  defense  of  his  family.     He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  battle  where  he  lost  his  life. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  the  center  of  Monooasy  Isli^  «>( 
looking  up  the  river.     Toward  the  foreground,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  little  beyond  the  bar-pos'C,  k 
seen  a  ravine,  through  which  the  fugitives  who  crossed  the  river  in  sigiety  made  their  way.     On  the  left  an 
seen  the  upper  end  of  Monocasy,  and  a  sand-bar  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  river.     The  distant  hiSs 
on  the  left  are  those  which  bound  the  western  side  of  the  valley.     From  the  head  of  Monocasy  Island,  acres 
the  sand-bar,  the  river  is  often  fordable  in  summer  to  the  eastern  side. 

^  It  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  relate  the  many  instances  of  suffering  on  that  Gcoamm. 
All  the  horrors  of  war,  although  on  a  small  scale,  were  exhibited  on  that  memorable  day ;  and  were  tbe 
particulars  ohronioled,  the  most  rapacious  gourmand  of  horrors  might  be  surfeited.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  circumstances,  which  sufficiently  exhibit  the  bestiality  of  human  character  developed  by  civil  war,  de> 
stroying  or  stifling  every  feeling  of  consanguineous  affection  or  neighborly  regard.  One  of  the  fugitivKt 
named  Pensil,  hid  himself  among  the  willows  upon  Monocasy  Island.     His  Tory  brother,  who  had  joined 
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Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  escaped  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  Colonel  Denison  to  Forty  Fort, 
where  the  latter  mustered  the  few  soldiers  that  came  in,  placed  sentinels,  and  prepared  for 
a  defense  of  the  women  and  children  collected  there. 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  not  to  the  horrors.     It  was  a  dreadful  night  for 
Wyoming,  for  the  enemy,  elated  by  victory,  held  their  fearful  orgies  upon  the  battle-field. 

*'  Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevaiPd, 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd."' 

Many  prisoners  suffered  the  martjrrdom  of  savage  torture,  while  some  of  their  friends  on  the 

opposite  shore,  near  Pittston,  powerless  to  help 

them,  observed  the  dreadful  proceedings  by  -^.     . 

the  light  of  the  fires.     Captain  Bidlack  was 

thrown,  alive,  upon  the  burning  timbers  of  _  _  .^ 

Wintermoot*s  Fort,  where  he  was  held  down  ;, 

with  pitchforks  until  he  expired !     Prisoners 

-were  arranged  in  circles  around  large  stones, 

and,  while  strong  Indians  held  them,  they  were 

dispatched  with  a  tomahawk.     One  of  these 

stones,  called  Queen  Esther's  Rock,  is  pointed 

out  to  the  curious.     It  is  upon  the  old  river 

bank,  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  main  road, 

three  miles  above  Forty  Fort,  and  near  the 

house  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gay.     Around 

it  sixteen  prisoners  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 

and  each  was  held  by  a  savage.     A  half-breed 

Indian  woman,  called  Queen  Esther,*  assumed 

the  office  of  executioner,  and,  using  a  maul  and  tomahawk  alternately  as  she  passed  around  the 


QuKXN  Estrxb's  Rock.3 


in  the  pursuit,  found  him  there  concealed,  and  recognized  him.  The  fugitive  cast  himself  at  his  brother's 
feet  and  begged  his  life,  promising  to  serve  him  till  death  if  he  would  spare  him.  But  the  brother  was 
changed  to  a  demon.  **  Mighty  well,  you  damned  rebel  I''  he  tauntingly  replied,  and  instantly  shot  him 
dead !  The  Oneida  aavage  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  The  worst  passions  raged  with  wild  and  desolating  fury.  All  the  sweet  charities  of  life  seemed 
extinguished.  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men,  whose  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  dispense  charity  and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  fled  to  the  river,  when  Windecker, 
a  man  who  had  often  fed  at  his  board  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  came  to  the  brink.  "  Come  out,  come  out," 
he  said ;  ^*  you  know  I  will  protect  you."  How  could  Shoemaker  doubt  it  ?  Windecker  reached  out  his 
left  hand  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  benefac- 
tor, who  fell  back  and  floated  away. — See  Mmor^  p.  225. 

^  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

'  This  view  is  near  the  ancient  river  bank,  looking  westward.  The  rock  is  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  quartz.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  the  credulous  believe  to  be  stains  of 
blood  still  remaining.  The  rock  projects  only  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  its  size  is  de- 
noted by  the  figure  standing  Jieside  it.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  occasion.  This  scene  includes  a  portion  of  the  battle-ground. 
The  little  village  of  Troy  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  field  of  conflict. 

*  Qneen  Esther,  as  she  was  called,  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  Montour,  whose  residence  was  at  Cath- 
arinestow%  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York.  The  town  was  named  after  her,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Indian  villages  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  after  the  battle  of  Chemung.  She  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  her  father  was  one  of  the  French  governors,  probably  Frontenac.  She  was  made  a  captive  during 
the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  was  carried  into  the  Seneca  ooontry, 
where  she  married  a  young  chief  who  was  signalized  in  the  wars  against  the  Catawbas.  He  fell  in  battle, 
about  the  year  1730.  Catharine  had  several  children  by  him,  and  remained  a  widow.  Her  superior  mind 
gave  her  great  ascendency  over  the  Senecas,  and  she  was  a  queen  indeed  among  them.  She  accompanied 
the  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia  on  several  occasions,  where  her  refinement  of  manners  and 
attractive  person  made  her  an  object  of  much  regard,  and  she  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  ladies  of  that 
eity .     From  the  ciroumstance  of  her  refinement  of  manners,  Mr.  Stone  argues  that  she  could  not  have  been 
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ring,  singing  tbo  death-song,  deliberately  murdered  the  prisoaers  in  consecutive  order  as  they 
were  arranged.  The  time  was  midnight,  and,  the  scene  being  lighted  up  by  a  large  fire  burn- 
ing near,  she  appeared  like  a  very  fury  from  Pandemonium  while  performing  her  bloody 
work.  With  the  death  of  each  victim  her  fury  increased,  and  her  song  rose  clearer  and 
louder  upon  the  midnight  air.  Two  of  the  prisoners  (Lebbeus  Hammond  and  Joseph  El- 
liot), seeing  there  was  no  hope,  shook  ofi*  the  Indians  who  held  them,  and,  with  a  desperate 
spring,  fled  to  a  thicket,  amid  the  rifle-balls  and  tomahawks  that  were  sent  after  them,  and 
escaped.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  other  portions  of  the  battle-field  on  that  dreadful 
night,  but  we  will  draw  a  vail  before  the  revolting  picture,  and  view  occurrences  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  the  hopes  of  the  settlement  were  now  centered. 

Terrible  were  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  people  at  the  fort  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing,  and,  when  the  shots  became  fewer  and 
nearer,  hope  departed,  for  they  knew  the  Americans  were  dispersed  and  retreating.  At  twi- 
light Captain  John  Franklin  arrived  at  Forty  Fort,  with  the  Hunterdon  and  Salem  com- 
pany, of  thirty-five  men.  It  was  a  timely  re-enforcement,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  little 
remnant  of  Denison's  force.  The  night  was  spent  in  sleepless  vigilance  and  alarm  by  those 
within  the  forts,  while  the  people  without  were  fiying  to  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness 
j„,„  4  beyond,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  dis- 
1778.  patched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  send  up  the  cannon,  and  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  for  defense  at  Forty  Fort.  But  all  was  confusion.  The  people  were  flying 
in  dismay,  and  leaving  their  homes  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  messenger  returned  with 
his  melancholy  tidings  just  as  another  arrived  from  Colonel  John  Butler,  demanding  a  sur- 
render, and  requesting  Colonel  Denison  to  come  up  to  head-quarters,  near  the  still  burning 
ruins  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Already  the  principal  stock- 
ade at  Pittston  (Fort  Brown)  had  surrendered,  and,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense. Colonel  Denison  complied.  Colonel  Butler  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts^ 
and  also  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  Continental  troops  (numbering  only  fifteen  men^ 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Denison  hastened  back,  by  agreement,  to  consult  with  his 
brother  officers.  He  conferred  with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  i. 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  men  should  immediately  retire  from  the  valley.      He 

Mrs.  Butler  behind  him  upon  his  horse,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Conyngham,  in  the  N**** m  en 

copeek  Valley,  twenty  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  Colonel  Denison,  on  returning,  reported  1^  ,  to 
the  British  leader  that  the  Continentals  were  beyond  his  command,  and  negotiations  weK-^^^^ere 
opened  without  reference  to  them.  The  terms  were  verbally  agreed  upon,  but,  there  beiDK:  mng 
no  conveniences  for  writing  at  hand,  the  contracting  parties  went  to  Forty  Fort,  and,  VL]^cmm^on 
a  table  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bennet,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signef^^.' 


guilty  of  the  atrocities  at  Wyoming  which  history  has  attributed  to  her.     But  Mr.  Minor,  whose  means  t 
correct  information  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Wyoming  were  much  superior  to  those  of 
Stone,  clearly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  her.     She  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  Franklin, 
they  both  explicitly  charge  her  with  the  deed.     Two  of  her  sons  accompanied  her  in  the  expedition, 
is  said  that  her  fury  on  the  occasion  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  the  fight  that  occurred 
Fort  Jenkins  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wyoming.     She  must  have  been  then 
eighty  years  of  age.     One  of  General  Sullivan's  men,  in  his  journal,  cited  by  Minor,  speaks  of  reach: 
*'  Queen  Esther's  plantation"  [Sheshequin],  where  she  ^^  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty.     The 
of  her  palace,"  he  said,  ^^are  still  to  be  seen..    In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  we  found  an  i 
which  might  well  be  worshiped  without  violating  the  third  conunandment  on  account  of  its  likeness  to 
thing  in  heaven  or  on'earth.     About  sunrise  the  general  gave  orders  for  Catharinestown  to  be  illumina^P^ 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bonfire  of  upward  of  thirty  buildings."     One  of  the  sons  of  Kate  I^<3d> 
tour,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  with  Walter  Butler  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  with  his  own  \fnnds  <s^p- 
tured  Mr.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  invasion  of  that  settlenk^iK. 
The  old  man's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  taken  to  Niagara.     Kate  Montour  was  there,  and  *'  was  greatly 
enraged,"  says  Stone,  ^'  because  her  son  had  not  killed  him  outright."     This  ^^  exhibition  of  a  savage  tem- 
per" is  in  accordance  with  her  acts  at  Bloody  Rock. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  dated  Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778  : 

'*  Art.  1st.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  garrisons  be  demolished. 
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Colonel  Butler,.  ascertaiiuDg  that  there  were  several  casks  of  whisky  in  the  fort,  ordered  them 
to  be  rolled  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  emptied,  fearing  that  -  -^^^^^^l^^^s^ 

they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  make  them     ^^^^fl|BH|^^ 
unmanageable.  ^pBIh^^PV^ 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  the  two  gates  of  the  fort  were        |r^"''«w^^^^  ^ 
thrown  open.     The  arms  of  the  patriots  were  piled  up  in  the        I  |   g        J|_ 

center,  and  the  women  and  children  retired  within  the  huts  that        I  J.-."  ^jb  ,  ^^ 

lined  the  interior  of  the  stockade.     At  the  appointed  time  the      X         "'  ^^^pil^"-' 
victors  approached,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.     They  th  "T     ^t 

came  in  two  columns,  whites  and  Indians.     The  former  were 

led  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  entered  the  north  gate,  and  the  latter  by  Queen  Esther, 
the  bloody  priestess  of  the  midnight  sacrifice.  She  wais  followed  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  who, 
^^th  his  warriors,  entered  the  south  gate.  The  wily  chief,  fearing  treachery,  glanced  quickly 
to  the  light  and  left  as  he  entered.  The  Tories,  with  their  natural  instinct  for  plunder,  im- 
mediately seized  the  piled  arms.  Butler  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  presented  the  muskets 
to  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  then  marked  by  the  Indians  with  black  paint  in  their 
faces,  and  ordered  to  carry  a  white  cloth  on  a  stick.  These  were  badges  which,  the  savages 
said,  would  insure  their  protection. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  respected  by  the  invaders,  particularly  the  Indians, 
£>r  a  few  hours  only.  Before  night  they  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  peo- 
ple that  were  left,  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  those  already  gone  to  the  wilderness.  The 
tillage  of  Wilkesbarre,  containing  twen^-three  houses,  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
others  remaining  in  the  valley,  fled  in  dismay  toward  the  mountains,  whither  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  friends  had  gone  during  the  night.     Only  one  life'  was  taken  after  the  surrender 

"  2d.  That  the  inhabitants  occupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  en- 
tire  and  unhurt. 

"  3d.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  delivered  up. 

"  4th.  That  M^or  Butler"*  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

**  5th.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Butler ^s 
possession,  be  delivered  up  also. 

"  6th.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  nuide  good,  and  they  to 
remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  in  and  throughout  the  state,  as  far 
as  lies  in  my  power. 

"  7th.  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel  Denison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himself,  do  not  take 
ap  arms  during  the  present  contest. 

r«.       J,  "  Nathan  Denison 

l^*»"^J  John  Butler. 

''  Zarak  Beech,       Stttnuel  Ousting 
John  Johnson,      William  CaldwelU^ 

^  The  table  on  which  the  capitulation  was  drawn  up  and  signed  was  still  in  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bennet  (Mrs.  Myers)  when  I  visited  her  in  September,  1848.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this 
veDerable  woman  presently.  The  table  is  of  black  walnut,  small,  and  of  oval  form,  and  was  a  pretty  piece 
of  furniture  when  new.  It  is  preserved  with  much  care  by  the  family.  The  house  of  Mr.  Bennet  was  near 
Forty  Fort,  and  himself  and  fjaimily,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  were  within  the  stockade  when  it  sur- 
rendered. 

'  This  was  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort  after 
the  capitulation,  Colonel  Butler  recognized  him,  and  said,  sternly,  "  Boyd,  go  to  that  tree  !"     "I  hope,"  said 

*  In  all  accounts  of  the  war  John  Butler  U  denominated  a  colonel,  while  here  he  gives  what  was  doubtless  his  true  title.  Lord 
George  Germaine,  in  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  gives  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  This  capitulation  was  highly 
boDorable,  and  certainly  affords  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  merciful  character  of  Butler  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends.  In  the  trans- 
actions which  subsequently  took  place  he  declared  his  inability  to  control  the  Indians.  This  may  have  been  true.  But  no  hon- 
oraUe  mma  would  have  headed  such  an  expedition ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  efforts  to  alli^  the  whirlwind  of  destruc- 
Hon  which  he  had  raised,  history  holds  him  responsible,  next  to  his  government,  for  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  Wyoming.  The 
stories  of  his  cruelties,  set  afloat  by  the  flying  iugitives  from  the  valley,  and  incorporated  in  the  histories  of  Gordon.  Ramsay,  and 
other  early  historians  of  the  war.  have  been  refuted  by  ample  testimony,  and  proved  to  be  the  offspring  of  imaginations  greatly 
excited  by  the  terrors  of  the  battle  and  flight.  The  story,  that  when  Colonel  Denison  asked  Butler  upon  what  terms  ho  would 
•eeept  a  snrrcndrr,  he  replied,  **Tho  hatchet,"  and  tales  of  a  kindred  nature  of  cruelties  permitted  by  him,  have  no  foundation 
in  troth. 
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of  Forty  Fort,  but  numbers  of  women  and  children  perished  in  their  flight  ip.  the  great  swamp 
on  the  Poeono  Mountains,  known  as  the  Shades  of  Death,  and  along  the  wilderness  paths 
by  the  way  of  the  Wind-gap  and  Water-gap,  to  the  settlements  on' the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. So  sudden  was  their  departure,  that  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food  was  secured.  Terri- 
ble indeed  were  the  incidents  of  that  flight,  as  related  by  the  su^rers  and  their  friends,  and 
recorded  by  Chapman  and  Minor.  "  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged  widow  of  Mr. 
Cooper,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  *'  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  lain  on  his  face  to  lap 
up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion  in  their  flight  had  spilled  on  the  earth.  Children  were 
born,  and  several  perished  in  the  *  Dismal  Swamp,'  or  '  Shades  of  Death,'  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Treusdale  was  taken  in  labor  ;  daring  to  delay  but  a  few  minutes,  she  was 
seen  with  her  infant  moving  onward  upon  a  horse.  Jabez  Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  es- 
caped ;  but,  not  being  able  to  join  his  family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  ;  and  Mrs.  Fish 
hastened  with  her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  want,  her 
infant  died.  Sitting  down  a  moment  on  a  stone,  to  see  it  draw  its  last  breath,  she  gazed  in 
its  face  with  unutterable  anguish.  There  were  no  means  to  dig  a  ^rave,  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves  seemed  worse  than  death  ;  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her  arms  and 
carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  German  settlement.  Though  poor,  they  gave 
her  food  ;  made  a  box  for  the  child,  attended  her  to  the  grave-yard,  and  decently  buned  it, 
kindly  bidding  her  welcome  until  she  should  be  rested. 

*<  The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labor  in  the  wilderness.     Having  no  mode 
of  conveyance,  her  sufierings  were  inexpressibly  severe.     She  was  able  to  drag  her  faintii 
steps  but  about  two  miles  that  day.     The  next,  beii^  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  with  a  horses, 
she  rode,  and  in  a  week  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  her  infant  from  the  place  oi 
its  birth. 

**  Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her  family,  overcome  b~ 
fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.     SI 
could  take  no  nourishment,  and  soon  died.     They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  Uu 
could. ......  Mrs.  Court  Wright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl  flying  with  her  fathei 

family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side  a  widow,  who  had  learned  the  death  of  her 

Six  children  were  on  the  ground  near  her — ^the  group  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  tl 

were  without  food.     Just  at  that  moment  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  toward  them  fr 

the  settlements.     It  was  Mr.  Hollenbaek.*     Foreseeing  their  probable  destitution,  he 

providentially  loaded  his  horse  witli  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mei 

to  their  relief.     Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  heaven.     He  impar— =:^rted 

a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of  others. 

"  The  widow  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,*  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not 

learn  certainly  the  death  of  their  husbands  until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mount ^ain, 

ten  miles  on  their  way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  a  messenger  broi]^=ight 
to  Mr.  Bullock  word  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the  field.  Then  were  heard  moun^Hniog 
and  lamentation,  with  wringing  of  hands.     Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not 

only  had  she  provided  food,  but  had  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers  (her  husband  b  ^-^ing 
much  engaged  in  public  business),  the  preservation  of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on —  our 
path  of  research.     Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  their  ancient  book — e  in 


Boyd,  imploringly,  "  your  honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."     "  Go  to  that  tree,  sir,"  shoated  B^^^Uer. 
The  sergeant  obeyed,  and  a  volley  from  some  Indian  marksmen  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

'  Mr.  Hollenbaek  survived  the  battle,  and  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  at  Monocasy  Island.     He  cz^rass- 
ed  the  mountains  to  the  settlements  in  advance  of  the  fugitives. 

^  Anderson  Dana  was  from  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.     He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  a^^C^tuo- 
ments ;  his  talents  and  zeal,  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  obtained  froB^>  the 
people  their  unanimous  suffrage,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.     B.etm-riUDg 
home  when  Wyoming  was  threatened,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  from  family  to  family  thron^^f 
the  valley,  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and,  though  exempt  from  military  duty,  hastened  to  the  fiel<S  ^ 
fell.     Hlb  son-in-law,  Stephen  Whiton,  but  a  few  weeks  married,  also  went  into  the  battle  and  was  shua. 
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Connecticut.  These  few  instances,  selected  from  a  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  the 
dreadful  flight."' 

What  a  picture  did  that  flight  present !  No  embellishment  of  fancy  is  needed  to  give  it 
efiect.  One  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  guide  and  protect  them, 
are  seen,  in  the  wildest  terror,  hurrying  to  the  mountains.  **  Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself 
a  single  group,  flying  from  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent ;  hurrying  onward,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sorrow ;  the  afiirighted  mother, 
whose  husband  has  fallen,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  a  child  by  the  hand,  an  aged  parent 
slowly  climbing  the  rugged  steep  behind  them  ;  hunger  presses  them  severely  ;  in  the  rus- 
tling of  every  leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage  ;  a  deep  and  dreary  wilderness  before 
them,  the  valley  all  in  flames  behind  ;  their  dwellings  and  harvests  all  swept  away  in  this 
spring  flood  of  ruin,  and  the  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood  shower  of  savage  vengeance.''* 

From  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Connecticut  by 
various  routes,  and  the  tales  of  horror  of  a  few  who  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie 
'were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  there.  The  account  of  the  atrocities  therein  related 
was  repeated  every  where  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,  formed 
the  material  for  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  ear- 
lier historians.  No  doubt  the  fugitives  believed  they  were  telling  truths.  The  battle,  the 
devastation  of  the  valley,  and  the  flight  across  the  wilderness  were  matters  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  other  refugees,  joining  them  in  their  flight,  added  their  various  recitals  to  the 
general  narrative  of  woe.  We  will  not  stop  to  detail  what  has  been  erroneously  written. 
The  pages  of  Gordon,  Ramsay,  and  Botta  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  "  sup  on  horrors." 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Minor  have  obliterated  half  the  stain  which  those  recitals  cast  upon 
human  nature,  and  we  should  rejoice  at  the  result,  for  the  honor  of  the  race.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Zebulon  Butler 
and  Nathan  Denison'  on  the  occasion  has  been  falsely  represented,  and  injustice  done  to  their 
characters.     All  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  those  brave  and  devoted  men. 

Our  story  of  the  disaster  in  Wyoming  is  almost  ended.  Although  alarm  and  distress  pre- 
vailed there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  no  hostilities  of  greater  moment  than  the 
menaces  of  savages  and  a  few  skirmishes  with  marauders.  But,  before  closing  the  historic 
tome,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  events  in  the  valley  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  and  the  flight  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  broken  by  the  invaders  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  and  fields  of  waving  grain 
were  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  Indians  began  by  breaking  open  the  trunks  and  boxes 
in  the  huts  of  the  surrendered  fort.  The  town  papers  were  scattered,  and  many  valuable 
records  were  destroyed.  Colonel  Denison  called  upon  Butler  repeatedly  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  capitulation  by  restraining  the  Indians.  Butler  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  restrain  them,  but 
they  utterly  disregarded  his  orders.  At  length,  finding  his  authority  set  at  naught,  doubt- 
less considering  his  own  life  in  danger  should  he  attempt  harsh  measures  of  control,  and  prob- 
ably fearing  greater  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Butler  withdrew  from  the  j^.  g^ 
valley.*     6i-en-gwa-tah  interposed  his  authority,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Indians     ^''^ 


*  History  of  Wyoming^  p.  230. 

'  The  Hazleton  TVaveUrs.  This  is  not  a  yolnme,  bat  a  aeries  of  biographical  and  historical  sketches  by 
Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  in  the  form  of  colloquies  between  two  travelers  from  Hazleton.  They  were  published 
in  the  Wyoming  Republiean  in  1837-8.  They  are  admirably  conceived  and  written,  and  contain  vivid  pic* 
tores  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  during  the  Revolution. 

'  Cok>nel  Nathan  Denison  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  He  was  well  educated,  and  was  an  active  man  in  the  valley.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
held  several  important  offices  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  January  25th,  1809,  aged 
tixty-eight  years. 

*  Mr.  Minor  gives  Colonel  Butler  full  credit  for  humane  intentions,  and  believes  that  he  desired  to  regard 
fiothfully  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  pillage 
tad  murders  which  ensued.     On  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Finch,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  who  went  over  the 
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followed  the  leaders,  with  Queen  Esther  and  her  retinue  in  the  van.  The  appearance  of  the 
retiring  enemy  was  extremely  ludicrous,  aside  from  the  melancholy  savageism  that  was  pre- 
sented. Many  squaws  accompanied  the  invaders,  and  these  brought  up  the  rear.  Some 
had  belts  around  their  waists,  made  of  scalps  stretched  upon  small  hoops ;  some  had  on  from 
four  to  six  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one  over  the  other ;  and  others,  mounted  on  stolen  horses, 
and  seated,  "  not  sidewise,  but  otherwise,'*  had  on  their  heads  four  or  five  bonnets,  one  with- 
in another. 

As  soon  as  Butler  and  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  led  the  valley,  the  Indians  that  re- 
mained, wholly  uncontrolled,  swept  over  the  plains  in  small  bands  of  from  five  to  ten,  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  crops,  burned  houses  and  bams,  and  treated  the  few  remaining  peo- 
ple most  cruelly.'  Several  murders  were  committed,  and  terror  again  reigned  in  the  valley. 
Colonel  Denison,  and  all  who  remained  at  Forty  Fort,  fled,  some  down  the  river  and  some 
to  the  mountains.  Except  a  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  whole 
people  abandoned  the  settlement.     It  presented  one  wide  scene  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

Captain  Spalding  was  between  the  Pocono  and  Blue  Mountains,  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Apprised  of  the  event  by  the  flying  settlers,  he  hast- 
ened forward,  and  when  within  twelve  miles  of  the  valley  sent  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter. 
From  the  brow  of  the  mountain  they  saw  the  flames  rising  in  all  directions,  and  the  valley 
in  complete  possession  of  the  invaders.  The  eflbrts  of  a  single  company  would  be  vain,  and 
Captain  Spalding  returned  to  Stroudsburg,  to  await  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zebnlon  Butler, 
a  August  3,    "^^°  ^^^  returned  to  Wyoming.     When  the  enemy  had  left  the  valley,  Spalding 

1778.       marched  thither,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,>L  which  he  strength- 
ened.    Other  means  for  the  defense  of  the  valley  were  adopted,  and  a  few  of  those  who  had 

fled  returned,  with  the  hope  of  securing  something  that  might  be  left  of  all  their  desola 
possessions.     Some  of  them  were  waylaid  and  shot  by  straggling  Indians  and  Tories.     The 
was  no  security  ;  throughout  that  fertile  valley  fire  was  the  only  reaper,  and  the  lusciou=r- 
fruits  fell  to  the  earth  ungathered.     Even  the  dead  upon  the  battle-ground  lay  unburied 
til  the  autumn  frosts  had  come ;  and  when  their  mutilated  and  shriveled  bodies  were  co! 
lected  and  cast  into  one  common  receptacle  of  earth,  but  few  could  be  identifi 

October  22. 

That  sad  office  was  performed  by  guarded  laborers;  while  parties  of  the  enem 


like  hungry  vultures,  scented  their  prey  from  afar,  and  hovered  upon  the  mountains, 
to  descend  upon  the  stricken  settlers  when  opportunity  should  ofier. 

Colonel  Hartly,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  joined  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  an  expci^awcSi' 

tion  was  arranged  to  expel  the  marauders.     In  September  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  a ^miMd 

thirty  men  marched  to  Shesequin,  Queen  Esther's  plantation,  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  e^^mm.~Mt 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  (now  in  Bradford  county),  where  a  battle  ensued.     Several         ^f 

battle-ground  with  Mr.  Minor  in  1838,  he  says  that  Colonel  Butler  received  a  letter  on  the  5th,  which  h^  gw  if- 
ened  his  departure  from  the  valley.  It  probably  gave  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  Captain  Spaldin^^  or 
some  other  expected  re-enforcements.  Mr.  Minor  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Finch.  They  called, 
gether  upon  Mrs.  Jenkins,  an  aged  lady,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Forty 
She  instantly  recognized  Finch,  and  said,  with  much  archness  and  humor,  *^  Oh,  yes,  Finch,  to  be  sure 
member  you.  An  old  squaw  took  you  and  brought  you  in.  She  found  you  in  the  bushes,  and,  as  she  d 
you  along,  patted  you  on  the  back,  saying,  *  My  son,  my  son !'  "  Finch  did  not  relish  the  exposure  as 
as  the  by-standers.  He  had  been  playing  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  Mrs.  Jenkins  stripped 
of  his  plumage,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  valley. 

^  One  illustrative  instance  I  will  mention.     From  the  farm  of  an  old  man  named  Weekes,  seven 
three  of  whom  were  his  sons,  one  a  grandson-in-law,  two  relatives,  and  the  last  a  boarder,  went 
to  the  battle.     At  night  the  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the  field !     After  the  capitulation,  a  band  of 
came  to  his  house  and  ordered  him  away.     '^  How  can  I  ?'*  he  said  ;  '*  my  whole  family  you  have 
How  can  I  with  fourteen  grandchildren,  all  young  and  helpless.''     They  feasted  on  the  food  in  his  he 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  taking  the  hat  from  the  old  man's  head,  and  placing  himself  in  a  large  rooking- 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  rocked  with  much  glee.     They  then  informed  him  that  he  might  have 
days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  to  carry  awa.3^     _ 
grandchildren.     He  departed,  and  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left, 
the  rough  country  along  the  Lackawanna  Mr.  Weekes  made  his  way  to  Orange  county. — See  Minors 
ming,  p.  238,  and  HazUton  Travelers. 
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the  Indians  were  killed,  their  settlement  was  broken  up,  and  a  quantity  of  plunder  that  had 
been  taken  from  Wyoming  was  recovered.  Returning  to  Wyoming,  Colonel  Hartly  was 
called  away,  but  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort.  Thus  defended, 
Although  the  season  was  much  advanced,  a  few  armed  settlers  plowed  and  sowed.  Maraud- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy  still  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  and  several  of  the  whites  were 
murdered  in  their  fields,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Slocum,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  interesting  story  of  the  abduction  of  his  little  daughter,  and  her  subsequent 
discovery  among  the  Indians,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  March,  1779,  the  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre  was  menaced  by  a  party  of  about  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  Indians  and  painted  Tories,  who  surrounded  the  fort.  The  discharge  of  a  field 
piece  drove  them  away,  but,  the  garrison  being  too  feeble  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  the  maraud- 
ers carried  off  much  plunder,  not,  however,  without  sufiering  considerably  in  some  smart 
ikirmishes  with  the  inhabitants.  In  April  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  under 
Major  Powell,  while  marching  toward  Wyoming,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade.  ^" 
Six  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  routed. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Sullivan  arrived  in  the  valley,  with  his  division  of  the 
&rmy  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  the  events  of  which  have  been  narra- 
ted in  a  preceding  chapter.     The  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Easton,  and  marched  to  Wyo- 
ming by  the  way  of  the  present  turnpike.     They  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  encamped 
on  the  flats  below  Wilkesbarre.     A  large  fleet  of  boats,  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  arrived,  with  provisions  and  stores,  on  the  24th.     We  have 
Been  that  Sullivan's  movements  were  remarkably  slow,  and  that  the  enemy  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  his  plans  before  he  reached  Tioga.     The  Indians,  guided 
by  the  mind  of  Brant,  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sullivan  by  attacks  upon  his  outposts.' 
Several  of  these  occurred,  but  the  American  force  was  too  large  to  be  much  aflected  by  them  ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  whole  army,  with  martial  music 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  moved  up  the  Susquehanna,  proceeding  on  the  east  side. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  Monocasy  Island  and  the  battle-ground,  the  lively  music  of 
fife  and  drum  was  changed  to  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honor  of  the  patriot  dead.     The  army  en- 
camped the  first  night  a  little  above  Pittston,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers.     On  the  5th  it  arrived  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  9th  at  Queen  Es- 
ther's Plains  (Shesequin),  and  on  the  1 1th  reached  Tioga  Point.     The  remainder 
of  the  story  of  the  expedition  has  already  been  told. 

As  soon  as  the  American  army  was  gone,  the  Indians  and  Tories  came  prowling  upon 
he  borders  of  the  valley,  and,  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  settlers  had  not  an  hour  of 
"epose.  "  Revenge  upon  Wyoming,"  says  Stone,  **  seemed  a  cherished  luxury  to  the  infu- 
iated  savages,  hovering  upon  her  outskirts  upon  every  side.     It  was  a  scene  of  war,  blood, 

lud  sufiering In  the  course  of  this  harassing  warfare  there  were  many  severe  skirm- 

shes,  several  heroic  risings  of  prisoners  upon  their  Indian  captors,  and  many  hair-breadth 
iscapes."'  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  them,  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  mi- 
lute  information,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Chapman,  Minor,  and  Stone.  I  have  other 
ind  broader  regions  to  traverse  and  explore,  and  other  pages  of  our  wondrous  history  to  open 
md  recite.  Let  us  close  the  book  for  the  present,  and  ramble  a  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  where  the  tragedy  we  have  been  considering  was  enacted,  but  where  now  the 
imiles  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  repose  gladden  the  heart  of  the  dweller  and  the  stranger. 

'  The  boldness  of  the  Indians  was  remarkable.     Althoagh  the  Americans  in  camp  were  three  thousand 
strong,  they  approached  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tents,  and  committed  murders. 
^  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  206. 
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Allusion  to  Campbell's  Poem. 


Visit  to  Kingston  and  Foitf  Fort 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  I  then  bat  dream'd  :  thou  art  before  me  now 
In  life,  a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more. 
Fve  stood  upon  the  wooded  mountain's  brow, 
That  beetles  high  thy  lovely  valley  o'er. 


Nature  hath  made  thee  lovelier  than  the  power 

Even  of  Campbell's  pen  hath  pictured ;  he 
Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  one  sunny  hour 

Upon  thy  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 
With  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rock  and  tree 

Known  like  old  friends,  and  greeted  from  afar ; 
And  there  are  tales  of  sad  reality 

In  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war, 

With  woes  of  deeper  tint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  are." 

Halle  CK. 

MIST  still  reposed  upon  the  waters,  and  veiled  the  fringe  of  trees 
the  Susquehanna,  when,  late  in  the  morning,  I  left  Wilkesbane^  in 
company  with  Mr.  Lord  Butler,  to  visit  the  celebrities  of  the  vaUL^y. 
The  poetry  of  the  bard  and  the  solemn  prose  of  the  historian  awakerKied 
thoughts  and  associations  which  invested  every  venerable  tree  and  SLxiti* 
quated  dwelling,  the  plains,  the  river,  and  the  mountains,  with  all  the 
glowing  characteristics  of  romance.  The  simple  beauty  of  natr^mare, 
though  changed  in  feature,  is  as  attractive  as  of  old. 

"  But  where  are  they,  the  beings  of  the  mind, 
The  bard's  creations,  molded  not  of  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  sufferings  assign'd — 

Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave — where  are  they  ? 


■-  "•  <» 


Waldegrave  'twere-  in  vain 
To  point  out  here,  unless  in  yon  scarecrow 
'    That  stands  full  uniform'd  upon  the  plain 

To  frighten  flocks  of  crows  and  blackbirds  from  the  grain. 

"  For  he  would  look  particularly  droll 

In  his  '  Iberian  boot'  and  *  Spanish  plume,' 
And  be  the  wonder  of  each  Christian  soul, 

As  of  the  birds  that  scarecrow  and  his  broom. 
Bat  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom, 

Hath  many  a  model  here ;  for  woman's  eye, 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home. 

Hath  a  heart-spell  too  holy  and  too  high 

To  be  o'er-praised,  even  by  her  worshiper — Poesy." 

Halls  ex. 

• 

We  crossed  the  plain  to  Kingston,  a  pretty  village  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  W  J-^^f' 
barre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  whi^''  ^ 
reached  by  a  road  diverging  toward  the  river  from  the  main  road  to  the  head  of  the  v^^? 
It  stood  near  the  river  bank,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Not  a  single  trace  of  it  is  lei^^ 
spot  having  been  long  a  conmion,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward.  P*  ^^ 
the  site  of  the  fort  is  a  venerable  house,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  general  confli^^^ 
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rertj  T»U«"  «t  Forty  Fort. 


lucrlptiDa  npoa  | 


,od  clow  by  u  the  leiidence  of  one  of  Mn.  Myera'a  family,  in  whose  poueBiion  I  found 
eattf  taiU,  pictnred  in  tho  last  chapter.  The  venerable  owner  was  not  there,  but  I 
'vd  aaw  her  at  the  house  of  her  ton,  near  Kingeton.  A  cottage  and  its  gaiden  occupy 
ink  (^  the  river  where  the  trembling  famihea  at  Forty  Fort  stood  and  listened  to  the 
>f  the  battle  ;  and  from  that  point  is  a  charming  river  view,  bounded  on  the  northwest 
3  lofty  range  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  through  which  the  Susquehanna  makes  its 
nto  the  valley. 

im  Forty  Fort  we  rode  up  to  the  monument,  which  is  situated  in  a  field  a  few  rods  east 
main  road,  near  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Troy,  five 
half  mileg  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  constructed  of  hewn 
I  of  granite,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sixty  two 
half  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the 
irere  haried  in  the  autumn  succeeding  the  battle.'  On 
laible  tablets  are  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  fell, 
as  cculd  be  ascertained,  and  also  of  those  who  were  in 
ittle  and  survived.  Another  marble  tablet  contains 
tcHption,  written  by  Edward  MaUcry,  Esq.'  Thia 
ment,  like  many  others  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
>ry  of  Revolutionary  men  or  events,  was  tardily  con- 
1  and  more  tardily  executed.  It  remained  unfinished 
IT  forty  years  after  the  first  movements  were  made  lo- 
nfioing  money  for  the  purpose.  As  early  as  1 809, 
dinor,  the  historian  of  the  valley,  wrote  sever^  essays 
lied  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  duty  of  erecting 
munent,  and  in  1810  Charlea  F.  Wells,  Esq.,  wrote 
Ting  ode,  conoluding  with  the  patriotic  interrogation,  w 

"O,  when  ehall  rise,  ^Ih  chisel'd  bead, 
The  tall  stone  o'er  Ihejr  burial-place. 
Where  ihs  winds  may  sigh  tor  tha  (faUanl  dead, 
And  tbe  dry  gma  nulla  aroand  iu  base  ?" 


nan  visited  manj  of  the  ReTolutiooaiy  grounds  about  twenty  years  ago.     In  his  Journal, 
in  describing  his  nsit  to  Wygming,  be  say*  that  a  Mr.  Perrin,  one  i^  those  who  assisted 
dead,  went  over  the  ground  with  him,  and  assorod  him  chat,  owing  to  the  intense  heal 
the  bodies  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  quite  inodansive. 
le  iosaription  upon  the  m 


;  p.  310, 
rial  of  tbe 
Naoftbe 
Wlowing 


Neai-  this  spot  was  fooght, 

On  the  aftenoon  oT  Friday,  the  third  day  of  July,  1778, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING, 

In  which  a  small  band  of  patriot  Americans, 

Chiefly  (he  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  aged, 

Spared,  by  inefficiency,  from  the  distant  rents  of  the  republic, 

Led  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Bullor  and  Colonel  Nathan  Denison 

Wiih  a  oourage  that  deserved  auccesa, 

Boldly  mat  and  bravely  h-Offbl 

A  combined  British,  Tory,  aitd  Indian  force 

Of  thrice  their  number. 

Nomerical  saperiority  al<Mie  gave  success  to  the  invader. 

And  wide-spread  havoc,  desoUtion,  and  ruin 

Uaiked  his  savage  and  bloody  footsteps  through  (he  valley. 

THIB  MONUMENT, 

CommeiooiBlive  of  these  events. 

And  of  the  aoiora  in  ihem, 

Has  been  erected 

Over  the  bones  of  the  slain, 

Bj  their  desoendanls  and  others,  who  gratefully  appreciate 

Tbe  services  and  sacrifices  <iC  their  patriot  anoeslore. 
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These  appeals  caused  meetings  to  be  held  and  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  but  little  more  sub- 
stantial was  done  until  1839,  when  a  committee  from  Wyoming  repaired  to  Hartford,  to 
solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The  committee  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  ^Wyoming  people  upon  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  past  allegiance  and 
services.  A  report  was  made,  proposing  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  during  that  session.  In  1841  another  petition  was  presented,  and  so  ably 
was  the  matter  conducted  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  voted  the  appropriation 
asked  for,  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  did  not  concur,  and  another  failure  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  ladies  of  Wyoming,  doubtless  feeling  the  truth  of  Dr.  darkens  assertion,  that 
"in  all  benevolent  or  patriotic  enterprises  the  services  of  one  woman  are  equal  to  those  of 
seven  men  and  a  half,"  resolved  that  the  monument  should  be  erected.  They  formed  a 
**  Luzerne  Monumental  Association,"*  solicited  donations,  held  fairs,  an#  by  their  energy 
obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a  monument,  commemorative  alike  of  patriotic 
deeds  and  of  female  influence.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  (which  solicitors  of  subscrip- 
tions would  do  well  to  observe)  in  the  saying  of  Judge  Halliburton's  clock  peddler,  "  The 
straight  road  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  is  through  the  hearts  of  the  women." 

From  the  monument  northward  to  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
road  passes  over  the  battle-ground  ;  but  tillage  has  so  changed  the  whole  scene,  that  nothing 
remains  as  token  or  landmark  of  the  fight,  except  the  ancient  river  bank,  and  the  tangled, 
morass  toward  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Indians  made  their  way  and  fell  upon  Col- 
onel Denison's  rear.     The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  upon  the  road  side,  where,  traditbi 
says,  one  of  the  Wyoming  men,  somewhat  intoxicated,  lagged  behind  and  fell  asleep,  whei 
the  little  band  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  invaders.     When  the  retreat  became  genei 
and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw  no  other  means  of  safety  but  flight,  he  put  spurs  to  his  hoi 
A  swift-footed  settler,  hotly  pursued  by  savages,  caught  the  tail  of  Colonel  Butler *s  horse 
he  passed  by,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  witch  that  fastened  upon  the  tail  of  Tam  O'Bhi 
ter's  mare,  held  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  danger.     As  they  passed  the  spot  where  the  i: 
ebriate  had  just  awaked,  perfectly  sober,  the  man  at  the  tail  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the  pi 
suing  savage.     He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  in  the  road.     Near  the  same  spot 
Bennet  was  pursued  by  an  Indian.     Both  had  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the  savage 
chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.     Richard  Inman,  one  of  five  brothers  who  were  in 
battle,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  rifle,- who  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended  victij 

Passing  over  the  battle-ground,  we  visited  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  view  of  wb^^« 
is  given  on  page  351,  and,  going  down  on  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  camf&  t 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  noticed  and  described  on  page  357.  There  is  a  scow  ferry  near»  X? 
which  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  along  whose  margin,  skirted  with  lofty  tr^g^cM, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  ravine  opposite  Monocasy  Island.  Here  the  road  departs  fxroxo 
the  river  bank,  and  passes  among  fertile  intervales  between  that  point  and  Wilkesbarre.  1I71ie 
wheat  harvests  were  garnered,  but  the  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  laden  with  the 


^  The  most  active  ladies  in  the  association  were  descendants  of  those  who  sufiered  at  the  time  of  tbi0  in- 
vasion. The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Chester  Butler,  President ;  Mrs.  G 
M.  Hollenback  and  Mrs.  £.  Carey,  Vtce-pretidenti  ;  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Hollenback,  I^ra. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Carey,  Executive  C7om- 
mittee;  Miss  Emily  Cist,  IVeeuurer ;  Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Donley,  Mrs.  L.  Butler,  O^f'^*' 
$ponding  Committee. 

'  The  Inman  family  were  terrible  sufferers.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Two  others  ifi^ 
the  father  had  seven  sons)  would  have  gone  forth,  but  they  had  no  arms.  Two  were  killed  on  the  field,  ^^ 
escaped  without  injury,  and  the  fifth,  plunging  into  the  waters  under  some  willows  on  the  river  shore  y^^^ 
heated  by  the  exertions  of  the  battle  and  the  flight,  took  such  a  cold  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  his  ^<^^^' 
The  remainder  of  the  family  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  settlement.  In  the  fall  they  ventured  to  returoY  *^ 
put  in  some  winter  grain.  A  surviving  son,  a  hid  of  nineteen  years,  while  in  the  field,  heard,  as  he  supp<>^^ 
some  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods.  He  went  after  them,  shots  were  heard,  but  the  boy  never  oame  back-  ^° 
the  spring  his  body  was  found.  He  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Thus  four  sons  of  ^^^' 
jah  Inman  perished  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  sons.  Colonel  Edward  Inman,  is  still  living,  I  beU^^'^^ 
upon  a  fhie  farm  a  few  miles  below  Wilkesbarre. 
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Rasidenoe  and  Grave  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  Mr.  Slocum  and  hia  Family  History.  Abduction  of  hia  Siater. 

ures  of  the  season,  their  abundance  betokening  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  passed 
the  homestead  of  Colonel  Butler,  near  which, 

"  On  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill, 

Are  marks  where  time-worn  battlements  have  been, 
And  in  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  ravelin." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  we  came  to  the  cemetery  where  repose  many  of  the  patriot 
dead  of  Wyoming. .  There  rest  the  remains  of  Colonel  Butler  and  his  wife.  The  rude  slab 
that  first  marked  the  bed  of  the  hero  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  neat  white  marble 
stone  is  laid,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  **  In  memory  of  Colonel  Zebitlon  Butler, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  July  28th,  1 795,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  also 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  H.  Butler,  his  wife,  who  died  January  19th,  1837,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  age." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and,  wearied  by  the  rambles  of  the 
morning,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  with  the  Hazleioft  Travelers. 
Their  conversation  was  exclusively  of  those  who  acted  and  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  recitals  of  the  **  knowing  one."  I  would 
gladly  give  the  details  here,  if  my  space  would  allow,  for  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  chapters  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  showing  the  terrible  cost  at  which 
our  liberties  were  purchased.     Mr.  Minor  has  made  the  record,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  the  venerable  Joseph  Slocum,  whose  family  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.     He  related  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  final 
discovery  of  his  sister  Frances,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  his  fam- 
ily.    His  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  kindness  to  the  Indians.     He 
remained  unharmed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and,  while  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  others,  his  was  left  untouched.     But  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle.     This  doubt- 
less excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  on  vengeance.     Late  in  autumn  they 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  house,  which  was  situated  about  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.     A  neighbor  named  Kingsley  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  had  a  welcome  home  in  Mr.  Slocum's  family.     One  morning  the    Kovember  2, 
two  boys  were  grii^ding  a  knife  near  the  house,  when  a  rifle-shot  and  a  shriek         ^"^s* 
brought  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door.     An  Indian  was  scalping  the  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  knife  he  had  been  grinding.     The  savage  then  went  into  the  house,  and  caught 
up  a  little  son  of  Mrs.  Slocum.     "  See !"  exclaimed  the  frightened  mother,  "  he  can  do  thee 
no  good  ;  he  is  lame."     The  Indian  released  the  boy,  took  up  her  little  daughter  Frances, 
aged  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and,  seizing  the  younger  Kingsley,  hastened  to  the  mount- 
ains.    Two  Indians  who  were  with  him  carried  off  a  black  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Mr.  Slocum's  little  daughter,  aged  nine  years,  caught  up  her  brother  Joseph  (my  informant), 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort,  where  an  alarm  was  given,  but  the 
savages  were  beyond  successful  pursuit. 

About  six  weeks  aflerward  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law,  Ira  Trip,  were  »-  i«. 

shot  and  scalped  by  some  Indians  while  foddering  cattle  near  the  house.  Again 
the  savages  escaped  with  their  horrid  trophies.  Mrs.  Slocum,  berefl  of  father,  husband,  and 
child,  and  stripped  of  all  possessions  but  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  could  not  leave  the 
valley,  for  nine  helpless  children  were  yet  in  her  household.  She  trusted  in  the  God  of 
Elijah,  and,  if  she  was  not  fed  by  the  ravens,  she  was  spared  by  the  vultures.  She  mourn- 
ed not  for  the  dead,  for  they  were  at  rest ;  but  little  Frances,  her  lost  darling,  where  was 
she  ?  The  lamp  of  hope  kept  on  burning,  but  years  rolled  by,  and  no  tidings  of  the  little 
one  came.  When  peace  returned,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Canada  was  established, 
two  of  the  little  captive's  brothers  started  in  search  of  her.  They  traversed  the  wilderness 
to  Niagara,  oflering  rewards  for  her  discovery,  but  all  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Wyoming, 
convinced  that  the  child  was  dead.     But  the  mother's  heart  was  still  the  shrine  of  hope, 
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and  she  felt  assured  that  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave.  Her  soul  appeared  to  commune 
with  that  of  her  child,  and  she  often  said,  "  I  know  Frances  is  living."  At  length  the  moth- 
er's'heart  was  cheered ;  a  woman  (for  many  years  had  now  passed,  and  Frances,  if  living, 
must  he  a  full-grown  woman)  was  found  among  the  Indians,  answering  the  description  of 
the  lost  one.  She  only  rememhered  heing  carried  away  from  the  Susquehanna.  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum  took  her  home  and  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  Yet  the  mysterious  hnk 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  maternal  spirit  to  its  offspring  was  unfelt,  and  the  bereaved 
mother  was  bereaved  still.  "  It  may  be  Frances,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Yet  the  woman 
shall  be  ever  welcome,''  said  Mrs.  Slocum.  The  foundling  also  felt  no  filial  yearnings,  and, 
both  becoming  convinced  that  no  consanguinity  existed,  the  orphan  returned  to  her  Indian 
friends.  From  time  to  time  the  hope  of  the  mother  would  be  revived,  and  journeys  were 
made  to  distant  Indian  settlements  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  but  in  vain.  The  mother 
went  <^down  into  the  grave  mourning,"  and  little  Frances  was  almost  foi^tten.  Her 
brothers  had  become  aged  men,  and  their  grandchildren  were  playing  upon  the  very  spot 
whence  she  had  been  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  fifly-nine  years  afler  her  capture,  intelligence  of  Frances  was  re- 
ceived. Colonel  Swing,  an  Indian  agent  and  trader,  in  a  letter  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,^  gave  such  information  that  all  doubts  respect- 
ing her  identity  were  removed,  and  Joseph  Slocum,  with  the  sister  who  carried  him  to  the 
fort,  and  yet  survived,  immediately  journeyed  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  younger 
brother  Isaac.  They  proceeded  to  Logansport,  where  they  found  Mr.  Swing,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  the  woman  spoken  of  by  him  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village.  She  w 
immediately  sent  for,  and  toward  evening  the  next  day  she  came  into  the  town,  riding  a  spir 
ited  young  horse,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  an 


the  husband  of  one  of  them.     An  interpreter  was  procured  (for  she  could  not  speak  or  un-z. 

derstand  Snglish),  and  she  listened  seriously  to  what  her  brothers  had  to  say.     She  answei 

but  little,  and  at  sunset  departed  for  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.     Tht^^c^e 

brothers  and  sister  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  Frances,  though  in  her  face  nothii 

but  Indian  lineaments  were  seen,  her  color  alone  revealing  her  origin. 

True  to  her  appointment,  she  appeared  the  following  morning,  accompanied  as  beforr^r^re. 
Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  then  mentioned  a  mark  of  recognition,  which  his  mother  had  said  woul^c^^nild 
be  a  sure  test.  While  playing  one  day  with  a  hammer  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  Joseph,  th* 
a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  Frances  a  blow  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  1* 
hand,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  deprived  the  finger  of  its  nail.  This  test  Mr.  Sbci 
had  withheld  until  others  should  fail.  When  he  mentioned  it,  the  aged  woman  was  grei 
agitated,  and,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  her  face,  she  held  out  the  wounded  finj 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  a  scene  of  great  interest  ensued.     Her  afiections  for 


'  This  letter  was'  dated  January  20thf  1835,  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  gave  the  foUoiwing  ac( 
"  There  is  now  living  near  this  place,  among  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a 
days  ago,  told  me  that  she  was  taken  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or  near  the  Susquehanna  River, 
she  was  very  young.     She  says  her  father's  name  was  Slocum ;  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a 
brimmed  hat ;  that  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort.     She  has  two  daugl 
living.     Her  husband  is  dead.     She  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  live  long.     These  consic 
tions  induced  her  to  give  the  present  history  of  herself,  which  she  never  would  before,  fearing  her 
would  come  and  force  her  away.     She  has  lived  long  and  happily  as  an  Indian,  is  very  respectable 
wealthy,  sober  and  honest.     Her  name  is  without  reproach."     The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  public 
of  the  letter,  and  of  its  final  appearance  and  efiect,  was  not  a  little  singular.     Mr.  Ewing  sent  it  to  the 
master  at  Lancaster,  with  a  request  that  he  would  have  it  published  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper.     The 
master,  not  acquainted  with  the  writer,  concluded  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  cast  the  letter  among  other 
where  it  remained  a  year  and  a  half.     One  day  his  wife,  while  engaged  in  arranging  the  office,  saw  thi 
ter,  and,  having  her  feelings  very  much  interested,  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer.     It  so 
that  the  issue  of  his  paper  in  which  the  letter  was  published  contained  an  important  temperance  docurri^cziea^ 
and  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  were  printed  for  general  distribution.     One  of  these  was  sent  to  ^    ^eo. 
tleman  in  Wyoming,  who,  having  heard  the  story  of  the  "  lost  sister,"  and  knowing  Mr.  Joseph  SIocock^  pat 
the  paper  into  his  hands ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  providential  circumstances,  a  clew  to  Frances  was  diaoor^vred 
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lad  Blumbered  half  a  ceotury,  were  aroused,  and  sbe  made  eamcit  inqulriei 
r,  mother,  brothera,  and  sisters.  Her  full  heKTl — full  with  the  cherished  se- 
■tc»y — was  opened,  atid  the  story  of  her  life  Ireely  given.  She  said  the  sav- 
.  ages  (who  were  SeUwares), 
after  taking  her  to  a  rocky  cave 
in  the  mountains,  departed  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  first 
night  was  the  unhappiest  of  her 
life.  She  was  kindly  treated, 
being  carried  tenderly  in  their 
arms  when  she  was  weary. 
She  was  adopted  in  an  Indian 
faiD  ly  and  brought  up  as  their 
daughter.  For  years  she  led  a 
rov  ng  life,  and  loved  it.  She 
was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
I  and  arrow,  and  became  expert 
in  all  the  employments  of  sav- 
age existence.  When  she  was 
^rown  to  wonianhood  both  her 
lad  an  parents  died,  and  she 
soon  afterward  married  a  young 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Ohio  country.  She 
was  treated  with  more  respect 
than  the  Indian  women  gener- 
ally ;  and  so  happy  was  she  in 
her  domestic  relatione,  that  the 
chance  of  being  discovered  and 
J  compelled  to  return  among  the 
whites  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  she  feared,  for  she  had 
hat  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Indians,  whom  she  loved.  Her 
and,  her  people  having  Joined  the  Miamies,  she  went  with  them  and  married 
.be.  The  lost  husband  was  also  dead,  and  she  had  been  a  widow  many  years, 
grandchildren  were  around  her,  and  her  life  was  pawing  pleasantly  away, 
acluded  the  narrative,  she  lifled  her  right  hand  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  said, 
3  trae  as  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  in  the  heavens !"  She  had  entirely  for- 
tive  language,  and  was  a  pagan.     To  her  Christ  and  the  Christian's  Sabbath 

r  after  the  second  interview,  the  brothers  and  sister,  with  the  interpreter,  rode 
'elling.  It  was  a  well-jiuilt  log  house,  in  the  midst  of  cultivation.  A  large 
and  sixty  horses  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Every  thing  betokened  plenty 
or  she  was  wealthy,  when  her  wants  and  her  means  were  compared.  Her  an- 
vemment,  which  she  received  as  one  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  been  saved,  and 
t  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Her  white  friends  passed  several  days  very 
.h  her ;  and  subsequently  her  brother  Joseph,  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

it  I  copied  from  a  painting  of  life  size  in  the  possessioo  of  bei  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Slocitm, 
It  wu  punted  for  biro  by  an  artist  named  Winter,  residing  at  L<^an>port.  Her  under- 
aod  the  niaalle  with  (be  lai^e  sleeve  a  black  cloth.  The  Indians  gave  ber  the  aune  oT 
1  Tomig  Bear.  Tbe  names  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  are  as  ToUowa  :  Eldest  daiifrb- 
<ihe-qiiBh,  Cut  Fing€T  ;  youngest  daughter,  O-aaw-sbe-quah,  ¥ilti>ui  Ltaf.  Qrandchildrt  ii : 
,  Com  Tautl ;  Wap-pa-no-ae-a,  Bltt  Corn ;  Kiro-oD-aa-qoah,  iaii»g  Panthtr. 
Aa 
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the  Hoa.  Ziba  Beniiet  of  Wyoming,  made  her  another  visit,  and  bade  her  a  last  farewell. 
She  died  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  considerable  pomp,  £>r  she  was  xegaided 
as  a  queen  among  her  tribe.  ^ 

September  16^         ^  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.     It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless  day.     The 
1848.  mountains  were  hooded  with  vapor,  and  all  day  a  chilly  drizzle  made  the  trees 

•weep.     But  Monday  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  re- 
visited  Forty  Fort  and  the  battle-ground,  ascended  the  mountain  to  Prospect  Rock,  to  ob- 
tain another  glorious  view  of  the  valley,  peeped  into  the  black  caverns  of  the  coal  mines  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  noon  took  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  shaded  walks  of  Toby's 
Eddy,  where  Zinzendorf  pitched  his  tent.     Thence  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Myen,  a 
son  of  the  venerable  lady  already  alluded  to,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
living  chronicle  of  the  woes  of  Wyoming.     I  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  peeling  ap- 
ples, and  her  welcome  was  as  cheerful  and  cordial  as  she  could  have  given  to  a  cherished 
friend.     Her  memory  was  dear,  and  she  related  the  incidents  of  her  girlhood  with  a  per- 
spicuity that  evinced  remarkable  mental  vigor.     Although  blindness  has  shut  out  the  beau- 
tiful, and  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment,  yet  pious  resignation,  added  to  natural  vivacity, 
makes  her  society  extremely  agreeable.     **  I  am  like  a  withered  stalk,  whose  flower  hatk 
fallen,"  she  said ;  <<  but,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  *<  the  fragrance  still  lingers." 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  in  Forty  Fort  when  it  sur^ 
rendered.     Every  minute  circumstance  there  she  remembered  clearly,  and  her  narrative  oC 
events  was  substantially  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.     Her  father's  house 
near  the  fort,  and  for  a  week  after  the  surrender  it  was  spared,  while  others  were  plundered 
destroyed.     Every  morning  when  she  arose  her  first  thought  was  their  house,  and  she  wou^^ 
go  early  to  see  if  it  was  Bafe.     One  morning  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  flames  burst  throu^^ 
the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  heap  of  embers.     She  remained  two  weeks  in  the  valL^^^ 
after  the  surrender  oi  the  fort.     The  Indians  kept  her  face  painted  and  a  white  fillet  aroo^c^^ 
her  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  tomahawks  of  strange  savages,  and  she  was 
very  kindly  by  them.     When  Colonel  Denison  and  others  fled  from  the  valley,  she  and 
family  accompanied  them.     After  the  savages  led  the  valley,  her  family  returned,  and 
seventy  years  she  has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  domestic  happiness.     Her  mai<^^2 
name  was  Bennet,  and  her  family  were  conspicuous  in  the  events  at  Wyoming  during    tMia 
Revolution.*     She  has  been  many  years  a  widow.     One  of  her  sons  was  high  sherifi'of  HaQ. 
zeme  county,  another  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  PeicJr, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  at  the  **  Book  Concern,"  in  2Vew 
York.     She  is  yet  living  (November,  1849),  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all. 

I  returned  to  Wilkesbarre  at  sunset.     The  evening  was  as  pleasant  as  Jane, 

'    and  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Phoenix,  embracing  tht 

quiet-flowing  Susquehanna,  with  its  fringe  of  noble  trees ;  the  sparkling  of  the  lights  Mi 

^  When  the  Miamies  were  removed  from  Indiana,  the  "  lost  sister"  and  her  Indian  relatives  were  tf^' 
empted.  The  affecting  story  of  her  life  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  so  eloquently  did  John  Qoincy  Adaio* 
plead  her  cause,  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  mefnbers.  Congress  gave  her  a  tract  of  land  * 
mile  square,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  her  descendants,  and  there  her  children  and  grandchildren  still  dveH- 

'  Her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  battle.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  invasion,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Myer^ 
her  brother  (a  lad),  and  Lebbeus  Hanunond  (one  of  the  two  who  escaped  from  Queen  Esther  at  the  bhw^^^ 
rock)  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  hurried  away  to  the  north.  ^ 
was  evident  that  they  were  destined  for  torture,  and,  while  the  Indians  were  drinking  at  a  spring  on  tl*^ 
third  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  escape.  Mr.  Bennet,  being  <A^ 
was  allowed  to  travel  unbound,  but  the  arms  of  Hammond  and  the  boy  were  tied.  There  were  six  IndiaC^ 
in  the  party.  At  night  all  were  laid  down  to  sleep  but  Mr.  Bennet  and  an  Indian.  The  former  brougl^ 
in  dry  wood  for  the  fire,  and  kept  himself  busy  for  some  time.  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and, 
up  a  spear,  he  roUed  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.  The  Indian  finally  began  to  nod,  and  the  others  were 
ing  soundly.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Bennet  thrust  the  savage  through  with  the  spear,  cut  the  < 
that  bound  his  son  and  Hammond,  and  the  three  attacked  the  sleeping  savages.  Five  were  killed,  the  otb^^ 
one  escaped.     The  captives  returned  home,  bringing,  as  trophies,  the  scalps  of  flie  dain  savages. 
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KingBton,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  all  hallowed  by  historic  associa* 
tions,  was  one  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  in  leminiscenoes 
of  some  stirring  events  that  occurred,  within  trumpet  call  of  our  presence,  afVer  the  Revohi* 
tion,  for  early  on  the  morrow  I  must  leave  Wyoming,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  considered  the  civil  war  that  disturbed  Wyoming  before  the  Revolution.  That 
great  movement  absorbed  all  lesser  topics ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  pri> 
▼ate  interests  again  became  paramount,  old  jealousies  and  animosities  were  resuscitated,  and 
struggjied  into  active  life.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  Connecticut  pour* 
ed  hundreds  of  immigrants  into  this  paradise  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  influx  was  regarded 
^th  jealousy  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the  rancor  of  the  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  war  was  reproduced. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
▼vas  carried  on,  having  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  that  might  arise  be* 
tween  states,  and  Connecticut  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear  the  claimants  by 
representatives,  and  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute.  The  commissioners  met  at  Tren* 
ton,  in  New  Jersey,  toward  the  close  of  1782,  and,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  decided, 
unanimously,  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  lands  belonged  to  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for,  considering  it  a  question,  of  jurisdiction 
only,  they  deemed  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  they  rendered  allegiance  to  Connec- 
tiottt  or  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  did  not  so  construe  the  decision,  but 
contended  not  only  for  jurisdiction,  but  for  the  soil,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  In  March  ensuing,  two  companies  were 
aent  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  under  the  pretext  of  afibrding  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Dickinson,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  had  already  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to 
Wyoming,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  report  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to- 
vmid  the  settlers.  Their  report  proposed  an  entire  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Wyoming 
peojde,  of  their  tenures,  and  ail  claim  to  the  soil  then  in  their  possession,  with  their  improve- 
ments ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  indefinite  compensation,  at  the  option 
of  their  oppressors,  in  the  wild  lands  of  some  unknown  region.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
tyrannical  measure,  for  the  right  to  the  soil  had  been  purchased,  not  only  with  money,  but 
"with  the  dreadful  suflerings  of  those  about  to  be  driven  away.  This  report  of  the  commis- 
Boners,  and  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  valley,  now  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
■pirit  of  tyrannical  domination  that  characterized  the  soldiers,  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  open  insurrection  for  several  months. 

Early  in  the  autumn  two  special  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed,  who,  in  concert 
^th  the  military,  formed  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  arising  under  the 
eivil  law.  The  real  object  of  constituting  this  tribunal,  sustained  by  military  ferce,  was  ob- 
vious ;  it  was  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  people  of  their  farms.  The  tribunal  became  an 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  civilization.  The 
next  year,  according  to  Chapman,  **  the  people  were  not  only  subject  to  insult,  but 
their  crops  were  destroyed  in  their  fields,  their  cattle  were  seized  and  driven  away,  and 
in  some  instances  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  females  rendered  victims  of 
licentiousness.''  But  why  this  rigorous  treatment  ?  **  It  was,"  says  Pickering,  <*  not  only 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  possessions,  but,  by  wearying  them  of  their  <  promised  land,'  drive 
them  from  the  valley."  Although  the  inhabitants  were  grossly  excited,  they  loved  peace 
and  order,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  justice.  Their  appeal  was 
unnoticed,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  That  body  resolved^  that  a  •januarTSi 
committee  of  the  states  should  hear  both  parties  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol-  i^* 
lowing ;  but  neither  Congress  nor  a  committee  of  the  states  were  in  session  at  the  time  des- 
ignated, and  the  people  were  left  without  redress. 
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.  In  the  mean  while  a  terrible  scourge  swept  over  the  valley.  The  winter  had  been  in- 
tensely cold ;  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth*  and  the  Susquehanna  was  bridged  by  ice  of  un- 
common thickness.  The  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  treasured  up  vast  beds  of  snow 
among  their  rocks  and  in  their  deep  ravines,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  March, 
a  warm  rain  fell  for  nearly  three  days  in  succession.  The  snow  melted,  and  eveij 
mountain  rivulet  became  a  sweeping  torrent,  pouring  its  volume  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ice  in  the  river  was  broken  up,  and  the  huge  masses,  borne  upon  the  flood,  obstructed  by 
trees,  formed  immense  dams,  spreading  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  over  the  plains.  At 
length  the  narrow  Nanticoke  pass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  became  blocked  with  the 
ice,  and  the  water,  flowing  back,  submerged  the  river  flats,  and  filled  all  the  lower  inter- 
vales. Houses  and  barns  were  uplifted  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  people  fled  to 
the  higher  points  iu  the  valley,  some  to  the  mountains.  For  several  hours  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  dam  in  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 
gave  way,  and  down  came  the  flood  with  fearful  strength.  All  the  ice  barriers  in  the  val- 
ley were  broken  up,  and  the  ponderous  masses  of  ice,  mingled  with  floating,  houses,  bams, 
fences,  drowned  cattle  and  sheep,  stacks  of  hay,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements,  were 
scattered  over  the  plains,*  or  hurried  forward  to  the  broader  expanse  of  the  river  below.  It 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur,  and  to  the  poor  settlers,  shivering  in  the  mountains,  or 
huddled  upon  the  little  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  floods,  the  star  of  hope  seemed 
forever  set.  The  present  was  utter  desolation — the  future  would  unveil  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

As  soon  as  the  floods  subsided  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  with  them  came  the  soldiec"^ 
who  snatched  from  them  nearly  all  of  the  little  food  that  had  been  saved,  for  they  w&^e 
**  quartered  upon  the  people.''     Their  rapacity  and  oppression  were  greater  than  ever,  axm^d 
the  settlers,  anxious  to  retrieve  their  farms  from  the  ruin  of  the  flood,  were  not  allowed    %q 
work  in  peace,  but  were  tormented  by  them  continually.     At  length  the  people  resolved,    to 
oppose  their  oppressors  by  force,  and  armed  for  the  purpose.     The  magistracy,  indignant;    a.t 
their  presumption,  sent  out  the  soldiers  to  disarm  them  ;  and  in  the  process  one  hundred  ^.ud 
fifty  families,  many  of  whom  had  lost  portions  of  their  household  in  the  battle  of  Wyomixi^, 
were  turned  out  of  their  newly-constructed  dwellings,  and  compelled  to  fly  on  foot  throiagr|] 
the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.     Houses  were  burned,  and  otiier 
atrocities  were  committed.     Ashamed  of  such  conduct,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  had  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  the  suflerers  by  the  flood),  when  the  naked  facts  urere 
known,  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds  which,  under  its  sanction,  had  been  inflicted,  and»  in 
a  measure,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  rested  upon  the  state  authorities.     The  troops  were 
discharged,  except  a  small  guard  left  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
viting the  people  who  had  been  driven  away  to  return.     Some  of  them  did  so,  but  the  val- 
ley was  allowed  but  a  short  season  of  repose. 

So  many  of  the  discharged  soldiers  joined  the  guard  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  that  the 
people,  alarmed,  garrisoned  Forty  Fort.  A  party  of  them,  having  occasion  to  visit  theii 
Joiy  20,  grain-fields  below,  were  fired  upon  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  from  the  other  fort,  aod 
1784.  lYfQ  promising  young  men  were  killed.  The  people  resolved  on  retaliation,  and  about 
midnight  marched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  latter,  tor 
formed  of  the  movement,  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  settlers  returned  to  Forty 
Fort  with  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  27-th,  the  people,  led  by  Colonel  John  Franklin.  ^ 
native  of  Connecticut,  invested  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  made  a  formal  summons  for  sur- 
render. Two  hours  were  allowed  the  besieged  for  an  answer.  Before  one  hour  had  elaps^ 
information  was  received  thai  a  considerable  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison  was  approaching* 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  returned  to  Forty  Fort.  It  was  a  false  alarm ;  tl^^ 
strangers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  large  number  who  were  approaching' 

^  It  is  said  that  so  huge  were  many  of  the  masses  of  ice  that  were  lodged  in  different  portions  of  the 
ley,  that  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  they  were  melted  away. 
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were  a  committee  Appointed  by  the  state  council  to  proceed  to  Wyoming  and  disarm  both 
parties.  A  conference  was  held,  and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  neither  party  would 
listen  to  the  commissioners. 

Stronger  measures  were  now  deemed  necessary,  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  force  to  establish  order  in  the  valley.  From  Easton  he  sent  forward  a 
detachment,  which  was  captured  among  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  Wyoming,  by  August  2, 
a  party  of  Connecticut  people.  Armstrong  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  Au-  ^'^• 
gust  reached  Wyoming,  where  his  whole  force  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  including 
the  garrison  in  Wilkesbarre  or  Dickinson  Fort.  He  found  Forty  Fqrt  too  strong  for  success- 
ful attack,  and  resorted  to  stratagem.  ^He  professed  pacific  intentions,  and  proposed  to  the 
people  of  all  parties  to  deliver  up  their  arms  at  Fort  Pickinson,  and  there  reclaim  any  prop- 
erty which  they  might  identify  as  their  own.  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut  people  believed 
him  sincere,  went  to  the  fort,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  captured.  Forty  of  them 
vrere  sent  to  the  prison  at  Sunbury,  and  nearly  as  many  to  Easton.  The  jailer  of  the  latter 
place  was  knocked  down  by  a  younff  man  named  Inman,  and  the  whole  party 

.  *       ^      a  Sentember  17 

escaped.^  They  returned  to  the  valley  in  company  with  about  forty  Vermont- 
ers,  and,  finding  Armstrong  and  the  few  men  lef^  with  him  (for  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
had  been  discharged  when  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  jail)  harvesting  the  crops,  they  attacked 
them  and  drove  them  into  Fort  Dickinson.  Forty  Fort  was  again  garrisoned  by  the  people, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  recovering  the  arms  which  they  had  surrendered.  A  block- 
house in  which  they  were  stored  was  attacked,  and  the  arms  recovered.  Two  men  in  the 
block-house  were  mortally  wounded. 

On  hearing  of  this  latter  event,  the  executive  council  sent  another  expedition  to  Wyoming, 
under  Armstrong,  who  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  office  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a  persecuted  party.  President  Dickin- 
son also  remonstrated  with  the  Council  and  General  Assembly,  but  to  no  purpose.^  It  so 
happened  that  about  this  time  the  Board  of  Censors  held  their  septennial  meeting.  They 
called  upon  the  Assembly  for  papers  relative  to  Wyoming.  The  Assembly  refused  acqui- 
escence. A  mandamus  was  issued,  but  the  Assembly  treated  it  with  contempt.  Thus  treat- 
ed, and  viewing  affairs  justly,  the  Censors  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, condemned  all  of  the  military  proceedings,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  strengthened  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Wyoming  people. 
They  defied  Armstrong  and  his  troops ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  food  scarce,  and  not 
a  recruit  could  be  obtained,  that  ofiUcer  discharged  the  garrison  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Though  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  military,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  was  indeed  de- 
plorable. What  the  spring  flood  had  spared  was  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  had 
prevented  sowing  and  reaping.  They  appealed  to  Congress  and  to  Connecticut  for  aid,*  but 
they  received  little  more  than  the  cold  charity  of  words—"  Bo  ye  clothed,  and  be  ye  fed" — 
without  contributing  to  their  necessities.  The  last  military  expedition  against  Wyoming 
had  been  accomplished,  yet  the  question  of  possession  was  unsettled,  and  they  had  but  little 
heart  to  improve  their  lands,  not  knowing  how  soon  other  efforts  might  be  made  to  dispos- 
them.     The  population,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and  for  two  years  quiet  prevailed 


'  Pennsylvania,  nnder  its  first  independent  state  Constitntion,  had  no  officer  bearing  the  title  of  governor. 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives,  a  president,  and  council. 
There  was  also  a  Board  of  Censors,  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  violated,  and  to  transact  other  general  supervisory 
Imsiness,  such  as  trying  impeachments,  recommending  the  repeal  of  unwholesome  laws,  &c. 

'  In  their  appeal  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly  they  set  forth  that  their  ^*  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
two  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  driven,  in  many  cases,  from  their  proper  hab- 
itations, and  living  in  huts  of  bark  in  the  woods,  without  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  and  land  claimants  were  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  farms,  and  wasting  and  de- 
stroying their  cattle  and  subsistence.^' 
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Or^ukLuOoa  of  dia  Connlj, 


io  Wyaming.     On  the  petitioo  of  the  people,  the  district  of  Wyoming  and  Tkioitj 

were  formed  into  a  new  county,  which  they  named  Luzerne.' 
About  this  time  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,*  of  MosMchusetti,  bat  then  a  reeideat  of 
PenDsyWania,  vinted  Wyoming,  uid  malle  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  afiain  of  the  valley.     He 
became  convinced  that  the  Bettlers  weia  tatiafied  with 
the  political  system  of  the  state,  and  were  ready  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  if  they 
could  be  quieted  in  the  posaeMian  of  their  farma.     These 
viewB  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
men  in  Philadelphia,  who,  anxious  to  have  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pickering-^ 
to  accept  of  the  five  pnucipal  county  officea,  and  ranoi^^ 
to  Wyoming ;  for  he,  being  a  New  England  man,  wonl^E 
doubtless  exercise  great  influence  over  the  people.     H^  _ 
accepted  the  proposition  and  went  to  Wyoming,  brnrin^ 
to  the  Connecticut  people  the  full  assurance  that  lh^^ 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  i]uintii^  ^ 
them  in  their  powessions. 

Clothed  with  the  necessary  power.  Colonel  Pickeri^^^ 
proceeded  to  hold  elections  and  to  organize  the  ooun^k^  . 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  memorial-     ,^ 
the  Legislature  for  a  compromise  law,  the  chief  proriaions  of  which  should  be,  that,  in  case  *~ jt 

'  So  called  in  bonor  of  the  Cbevalier  de  Luzerne,  the  diatinguished  embauador  from  Fraocs  lo  the  J^i^^^j^ 
Scales  during  the  laller  jears  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Timothy  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem,  MsssacbuseCts,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1745.     He  entered  T^^ji, 
vard  UniTerrit^  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  received  collegiate  honors  in  1763.     He  va*  elected        ^ 
ister  of  deeds  in  the  conn^  of  Essex ;  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  a  oolooel  of  the  Essex  milil*^       ^ 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  c^  mililary  tactics.     When  the  town  meeting  tbs  held  at  Salem  in  K  77J 
and  an  address  voted  to  General  Gage  on  the  subject  of  the  Boston  Fort  Bill,  Colonel  Pickering  vru  apSsvu^. 
ed  to  write  the  address  &nd  deliver  il  in  person  to  the  governor.      For  him  is  claimed  the  distinction  oC  en, 
ducting  the  first  resiatiuice,  in  amis,  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country.      On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  F^^jm,. 
ry,  ITTS,  an  express  arrived  at  Salem  from  Marhlehead  with  the  intelligenoe  that  British  troops  vreia  Uai. 
ing  from  a  transport,  with  the  intention  of  marching  through  Salem  to  seize  some  militoiy  giores  in  tbe  ig. 
tenor.     The  people  were  dismissed  from  their  churches,  and,  led  by  Colonel  Pickering,  ibey  opposed  (t, 
progress  of  the  British  at  a  draw-bridge.     A  compromise  was  efiected,  the  British  were  oompelled  to  nu/^ 
back  to  Marbleheod,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided.*     When  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  CoIomIIU. 
ering  marched,  with  his  regiment,  to  bleroept  the  enemy.     In  1 775  ho  wss  appointed  a  judge  oTlluCoiiit 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex.      In  the  fall  of  1776,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  men,  be  peribrmed  dulj  DaJcc 
Washington,  and  was  with  the  ohief  in  his  retreat  across  tbe  Jerseys.     He  was  engaged  in  the  buika  ol 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  holding  the  office  and  rank  of  adjutant  general.     Congress  appoiotal  Iud  s 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  with  Gates  and  Mifflin ;  and  in  1780  he  succeeded  Genera]  Green  u  qovW- 
master  genenU.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  fixed  hii  residence  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  vrtiich  be  wu 
deputed  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  tho  troubles  in  Wyoming.     He  was  a  member  of  the  conTentkn  csUal 
Co  rovise  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790.     Washington  appointed  him  postmaster  general  is  1T91, 
which  office  he  held  nearly  four  years,  vriien,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Knox,  be  was  appointed  Sr»- 
taiy  of  War.     In  1795  Wa^ngton  made  him  his  Seorecaiy  of  State,  which  position  he  held  astil  ItOO, 
when  he  vras  removed  by  President  Adams  on  political  grounds.     He  was  poor  on  leaving  office,  sad,  bdU- 
ing  a  log  bouse  for  his  Mmily  upon  some  wild  land  that  he  owned  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
ous  duties  of  clearing  it  for  coltivatioo.     Throngh  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  he  wa 


•  Of  ihli  siplof^Tnunbiill,  In  hit  ITFbigal,  w 


•'Hiroiigb  Balem  Rnl|fa(  wlthovt  delij. 
The  bald  butatloB  toak  Ita  wij ; 
Harcb'd  o'er  ■  brldgs,  la  open  ^t 
Of  seTcnl  Tukm  uro'd  for  Agbl ; 

Veer'd  nnDd  far  Bomod  bMsk  tgtin. 
And  fbiud  »  well  their  prajeclt  tbiira, 
TbMt  attij  •on]  (ot  lock  eliTe  I" 
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QomiiKHiireAlth  would  gimnt  them  the  seventeen  towi)ahip«*  which  had  been  laid  out,  and  on 
which  Kttlementa  had  been  commenced  previous  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  they  would,  on  their 
part,  relinquigh  all  their  claims  to  any  other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
ohaae.  The  law  was  enacted,  but  new  difGculties  arose.  Many  of  the  best  lands  in  these 
townships  had  been  granted  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  own  citizens,  in  the  face 
of  the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  people.  These  proprietors  must  be  satisfied.  Commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  under  the  law,  to  go  to  Wyoming  to  examine  and  adjust  claims  on 
both  sides.*  They  met  in  May,  arranged  the  preliminaries,  and  adjourned  until  Au- 
gust. The  law  satisfied  those  within  the  seventeen  townships,  but  the  Connecticut 
people  had  extended  settlements  beyond  these  limits,  and  these,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law,  were  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  also  said  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  had  been  uaing  great  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers  in  the 
unincluded  districts,  and  Colonel  Pickering  positively  asserted  that  gratuitous  offers  of  land 
were  made  to  such  as  would  come  armed,  ••  to  man  theit  rights.'"  The  most  active  man 
in  tbis  alleged  movement  was  John  Franklin,  whose  great  popularity  enabled  him  to  stir  up 
a  violent  commotion  among  the  "  out-siders" — so  violent  that  the  conaaissioners  were  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  valley  for  persenal  safety.  Chief-justice  M'Keaa  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Franklin,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  how  should  they  catch  him  ?  They 
could  not  trust  the  proper  officer,  the  sheriff  of  Luzerne  county,  who  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  called.  Four  strong,  bold  men,  two  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  repaired  l«  Wyoming.* 

Franklin  was  then  thirty-five  miles  ^ interfered.     Observing  the  commo> 

distant,  exciting  the  people  to  arm-        JaSJ^  ^'^^  from  the  window  of  his  house, 

ed  resistance.     Preparations  were      ■^EidiCil!'  ^^  sallied  out  with  his  pistols,  and, 

made  for  his  safe-conduct  to  Phila-      uBif^^^^  preseDting  one  to  the  breast  of 

delphia,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was      |HF3r^^^'^       Franktin,  kept  him  quiet  while  he 
arrested  at  the  "Red  House,"  near      l7'~~r^^B^      ^'^  seeurely  bound   to   a  horse. 
the  river.     It  was  with  great  dif-     K  ~     Cs'^^3      Fnuddin  was  carried  to  Philadel- 
fieulty  that  he  was  secured,  and,  as       ^"^"^^RBJli^BJ      9^^  '^  "^'^  '"^  prison, 
the  people  were  assembling  for  his      ^^^"^^^^'^  The  interferenceof  Colonel  Pick- 

rescue,  he  would  doubtless  have  es-  ^.^  ,jj^^  hodm.">  *""!  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
caped,  had  not  Colonel  Pickering  pie,  and  retaliatory  measures  were 

immediately  adopted.      He  was  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  party  was  about  to  seize  him, 

bii  native  Male,  out  oT  debt,  and  a  comrortablB  living  in  prospect.  He  was  a  United  States  senator  in  1 603, 
ud  again  in  1805.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Board  oT  War  m  Hsssaahuselti  in  1812,  and  in  1814  wis 
^otad  a  member  of  tbe  United  Stntea  House  □(  Bepretentativea.  He  retired  &om  public  life  in  1B17,  and 
died  in  Salem  ob  the  29lh  of  Janoary,  1829,  aged  eightj-loDT  yean. 

'  Tbesc  tomahipB  were  Siklsn),  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  PittstiHi,  Westmoreland,  Putnam,  Brajn- 
trae,  SpringSeld,  Claveiack,  Ulster,  Exeter,  Kingston,  Plymontb,  Bedford^  Huntington,  and  ProTidenoe. 
These  Imroa  were  represented  as  nearly  square  as  circumstances  wouM  permit,  and  to  be  about  five  miiei 
n  a  side,  and  severally  divided  into  lots  of  three  fanndred  acres  each.  Some  of  these  lots  were  set  apart  as 
gkgbes,  some  for  schools,  and  others  for  various  town  porpDses. 

*  Tbe  commisaionen  were  Timothy  Pickering,  William  Mtmtgomery,  and  Stephen  Balliott. 

'  Aboal  this  time  "no  little  sensation  was  prajnoed  io  the  vatlej,"  says  Minor,  "by  the  appearance  of 
[he  br-fiuned  General  Ethan  Allen,  from  Vennoat,  anayed  in  cocked  hat  and  regimenlals.  The  purpose  of 
Us  visit  was  as  vrell  understood  by  Pickering  as  by  Franklin  and  his  BssooiMes.  A  grant  of  several  thou- 
Mad  sores  was  made  to  him  by  the  Suiqeebanna  Company.  How  many  men  be  was  jdedged  to  lead  from 
■he  Green  Hoiuiiaias  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  bat  it  wfs  not  doubted  that  his  object  was  to  re- 
GooDoiter,  and  coooert  messores  for  early  and  deciaive  aolion." 

*  Three  of  these  were  Captain  I^wreooe  Erbe,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieutenant  M'Cormiok.  The  other 
OBine  is  aot  known. 

*  Tbe  "  Red  Hoose"  is  Mtnaled  npim  the  street  in  Wilkesbarre  nen  the  river,  and  about  seventj-Bve  rods 
heloir  the  bridge.  It  is  the  place  where  John  Franklin  wu  arrested.  On  his  return  from  a  pi^tical  tonr 
dinra  the  valley,  he  came  up  by  tbe  way  of  Hsnover  to  Wilkesbarre.  While  standing  near  tbe  lerry,  an 
MoqasinlaDce  eame  np  to  him  «>d  said,  "  A  friend  at  the  Red  Hoose  wishes  to  speak  to  yon."  FrankUa 
fasllced  to  tbe  bouse,  irtwre  a  person  csnght  bim  from  behind,  and  attempted  to  pinion  his  bands.  He  was 
mpowerfnl  man.  aod  shook  (^  his  captors  i  but,  a  noose  being  thrown  over  hii  head,  he  was  secured.     They 
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and  he  fled  to  the  mountaiiu,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  partisans^of 
Franklin  now  hecame  alarmed.  They  acknowledged  their  oflense  to  the  council,  and  prayed 
for  pardon.  Under  these  circumstances,  Pickering  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his 
family,  particularly  as  the  very  people  whose  acts  had  driven  him  away  had  chosen  him  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  during  his  exile !  He  returned,  but  found  many  of  the 
people  still  much  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  was  often  menaced.  Finally,  one  night 
in  June,  fifteen  ruffians,  with  painted  faces,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where 
himself  and  wife  were  sleeping,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
carried  him  up  the  valley.  For  twenty  days  he  was  kept  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  sub- 
jected to  ill  treatment  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  they  threatened  him  with  death  ;  then 
he  was  manacled  and  chained,  and  in  this  way  the  miscreants  tormented  him,  and  tried  to 
wring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  recommending  the  discharge  of  Franklin. 
When  this  requirement  was  first  proposed,  and  his  own  release  promised  on  his  compliance, 
Pickering  promptly  replied,  **  The  executive  council  better  understand  their  duty  than  to 
discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent  man."  This  determined  tone  and 
manner  he  preserved  throughout.  They  finally  released  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back 
to  Wilkesbarre,  where  his  death  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty.  Haggard -and  un- 
shaven, his  wife  regarded  him  with  consternation,  and  his  children  fled  from  him  afirighted. 

This  was  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  violence  so  long  enacted  in  Wyoming.  Franklin 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  finally  discharged  ;  and  he  and  Pickering  often  met  as  friends  in 
public  life  afterward.  The  disputes  about  land  titles  and  possessions  in  Wyoming  remained 
unsettled  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  rapidly  increased.  Ultimately  the 
claims  were  all  quieted  by  law,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  sweet  vale  of  Wyoming  has 
presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  repose  and  prosperity.*  We  will  close  the  record  and  retire, 
for  the  moon  has  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills,  and  chilly  vapors  are  coming  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  river. 

September  9Q,         ^  ^^^  Wilkesbarre  on  the  mail-coach  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  Lack- 
184a  awanna  Valley  and  the  coal  regions  of  Luzerne.     The  whole  of  Wyoming  was 

wrapped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  from  the  driver's  box,  where  I  had  secured  a  seat,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  observe  objects  beyond  the  leaders.  The  coveted  pleasure  of  another 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  passed  along  the  uplands  was  denied  ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pittston,  the  cool  breeze  that  came  through  the  mountain  gateway  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  fi'om  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  swept  away  the  vapor,  and  revealed  the 
rich  plains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  curve  of  the  river  where  it  receives  its 
tributary,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  rocky  margins  toward  the  north.  '  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  we  turned  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wyoming  and  all  its  attractions  were  left 
behind,  and  scenery  and  associations  of  a  far  difierent  cast  were  around  us. 

The  Lackawanna  River  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  and  its  valley,  wider  than  Wyoming,  is  very 
rough  and  hilly,  but  thickly  strewn  with  fertile  spots.  Iron  and  anthracite  every  where 
abound  ;  and  the  latter  is  so  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  that  the  farmers  in  autumn 
quarry  out  their  winter's  stock  of  fuel  upon  their  own  plantations  with  very  little  labor. 
Several  iron  manufactories  are  seated  upon  the  river  between  its  mouth  and  Carbondale, 
and  little  villages,  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  these  industrial  establishments,  enliven  the 
otherwise  ungenial  features  of  the  route.  At  one  of  these,  called  Hyde  Park,  we  lunched 
and  changed  horses,  receiving  an  addition  to  our  company  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  cadaverous 
Yankee  lumberman,  who,  with  a  huge  musk-melon  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  took  a  seat 

then  attempted  to  get  him  on  horseback,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Help,  help !  William  Slocnm  1  'wliere  is 
William  Slocom  ?"  and,  drawing  his  pistols,  discharged  one,  but  without  efiect.  He  was  felled  by  a  blow, 
and  laid  almost  senseless.  It  was  seeding  time,  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  in  the  fields.  But  the  Yankee 
blood  of  Mrs.  Slocum  (the  inpther  of  the  *^  lost  sister")  was  up,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  she  ran  to  the  door,  ex- 
claiming, "  William  !  Who  will  call  William  ?  Is  there  no  man  here  ?  Will  nobody  rescue  him  ?"— 
Minor.  Colonel  Pickering's  dwelling  was  near  the  ^'  Red  House."  It  is  still  standing,  but  so  modernized 
that  its  original  character  is  lost. 
'  Chapman.  Gordon,  Minor,  Stone. 
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beside  me  on  the  driver's  box.  Having  satisfied  his  own  appetite  with  the  melon,  he  gener- 
ously handed  the  small  remainder  to  the  driver  and  myself;  and  the  moment  his  jaws  ceased 
mastication,  his  tongue  began  to  wag  like  a  **  mill-tail."  He  discout^d  fluently,  if  not  wisely, 
upon  the  general  demerits  of  fever  and  ague,  whose  subject  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
upon  the  particular  productiveness  of  "  Varmount."  **  It's  a  garden  of  flowers,"  he  said, 
"  while  York  state,  and  all  'tother  side  on' t,  is  wild  land,  raisin'  nothin'  but  snakes  and  agers." 

"  Compared  to  New  England,  our  horses  are  colts, 
Our  oxen  are  goats,  and  a  sheep  but  a  lamb ; 
The  people  poor  blockheads  and  pitiful  dolts — 
Mere  Hottentot  children,  contrasted  with  them." 

He  was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  genus  "  brag,'*  refined  by  superb  Munchausen  polish.  His 
voice  was  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  every  word  being  audible  to  the  passengers,  we  soon  had  a 
laughing  chorus  within  the  coach  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills. 

Approaching  Carbondale,  the  road  gently  ascends  a  mountain  ridge  until  all  traces  of  cul- 
tivation disappear,  and  pines  and  cedars  compose  the  forest.^    From  this  rugged  height  it 
winds  along  the  steep  acclivities ;  and  the  mining  village,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep,  rocky  in- 
tervale, may  be  seen  below,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.     It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  Carbondale.     Having  two  hours  leisure  before  the  departure  of  the  mail- 
coach  for  Honesdale  and  the  Delaware,  I  applied  to  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  the  chief  surveyor 
at  the  mines,  for  permission  to  enter  one  of  them.     It  was  cordially  granted,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bryden,  as  guide,  I  entered  the  one  wherein  an  ap- 
palling circumstance,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  miners,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1846.     Indications  of  danger  were  observed  several  months  previously 
in  one  of  the  chambers.     The  pillars  of  coal  and  pine  logs  that  supported  the  roof  seemed  to 
be  crushing  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  chamber  was  abandoned.     Other 
portions  of  the  mine  appeared  to  be  safe,  although  in  some  cases  the  roof  of  slate  was  cracked. 
Suddenly,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  nearly  sixty  acres  of  the  hill  cov- 
ering the  mines  sunk  about  two  feet,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it,  and  producing  a  pow- 
erful concussion.     The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  similar  to  distant  thunder,  and  a 
^hock  which  was  perceptible  throughout  the  village.     Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the 
xvorkmen  were  at  breakfast.     Under  or  beyond  the  fallen  body  were  about  sixty  men.     The 
Intelligence  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  town.     There 
xvere  few  who  did  not  fear  that  some  relative  or  friend  was  buried  in  the  mine.     The  scene 
^vras  exceedingly  painful,  and  not  easily  described.     There  were  daughters,  wives,  and  moth- 
ers at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  an  agony  of  expectation  that  a  loved  one  was  lost,  and  for  a 
"^nrhile  it  was  difficult  to  enter  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  those  within.     The  superintendents  and 
others  proceeded  immediately,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  examine  the  bounds  of 
^he  destruction.     It  was  soon  perceived  that  some,  whose  station  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  fall,  were  probably  killed. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  roof  was  secure,  some  thirty  or  more  of  the  men  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  but  their  situation  was  truly  horrible,  having  lost  their  lights,  the  roof 
still  cracking  and  breaking  around  them,  and  scarcely  a  hope  left  of  escape  from  the  spot. 
Jtfr.  Bryden,  with  courage  sustained  by  love  for  his  fellow-men,  boldly  entered  the  mine,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  point  where  the  men  were  imprisoned.  He  succeeded,  afler  much 
labor,  and  released  them.  Informed  that  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  had 
l)een  lefl  in  another  chamber,  Mr.  Bryden  directed  his  steps  thitherward.  He  found  the 
iirounded  man,  and  carried  him  upon  his  back  to  his  companions.  Within  five  minutes  after 
Mr.  Bryden  lefl  the  chamber  with  his  burden  of  life,  the  passage  he  had  traversed  was  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  crushed  pillars  of  coal. 

Among  those  known  to  have  been  at  about  the  center  of  the  fall  a  short  time  before  the 
occurrence,  was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Hosea,  another  of  the  superintendents.  Dili* 
gent  search  was  made  for  him  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  without  success.  On  the 
third  day,  while  a  party  were  in  search  of  him,  he  emerged  from  the  mines  unaided,  having 
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dug  bis  way  out  through  fallen  maues  with  hia  hands !  The  excitement  relative  to  hin 
hsd  beea  extreme,  and  his  sudden  appearance,  under  the  circumstances,  produced  great  joy. 
He  had  been  recently  married-  His  young  bride,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bis  recovery  aliTe, 
was  la  a  store  purchaaing  mourning  materials,  when  he  was  carried  by  homeward  in  a  glwgh. 
The  people  flocked  to  his  house,  and  saluted  bim  as  me  risen  from  tbe  dead.  The  bonis 
he  had  spent  entangled  in  the  passages  of  the  mines  were  horrible  indeed.  At  one  time  he 
saw  the  glimmer  of  lights.  He  tried  to  make  himself  beard  by  the  party  carrying  them, 
but  was  unBucceufuI.  He  raa  toward  them,  but,  stumbling  against  a  car,  he  iell  aenselsst. 
'When  be  revived,  tbe  iighls  bad  disappeared,  and  all  was  intense  gloom.  He  scrambled 
over  broken  rocks  and  through  narrow  apertures,  and  finally  reached  one  of  the  lail-ioads 
and  made  his  way  oat,  having  been  forty-eight  hours  laboring,  without  food  or  drink,  in  re- 
moving the  fallen  masses.  Fourteen  perished  by  the  disaster  ;  tbe  bodies  of  nine  have  been 
recovered,  tbe  remainder  are  still  in  the  chambers — to  them  the  •■  chambers  of  death."  Tbe 
ail  was  expelled  from  the  mine,  when  the  superincumbent  mass  settled,  with  great  force.  A 
train  of  empty  cars,  drawn  by  a  horse  driven  by  a  boy,  was  just  entering  when  the  event 
occurred.  The  boy  and  horse  were  instantly  kilted,  and  the  train  woe  shattered  in  piecea- 
The  horse  appeared  to  have  been  tolled  over  several  times  by  the  blast,  and  pieces  of  th^ 
harness  were  found  thirty  feet  from  his  body. 

It  was  into  this  mine,  now  considered  perfectly  safe,  that  Mr.  Bryden  conducted  me  _ 
Seated  upon  a  square  block  of  wood  on  tbe  bottom  of  one  of  a  train  of  mine  cars,  in  the  at^.— 
titude  of  a  toad,  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  we  entered  an  aperture  at  the  base  of  th-^s 
^  mountain,  by  the  side  of  the  canal.  Tbe  cars  (five  in  a  train),  running  upon  iron  rail^^ 
and  drawn  by  a  horse,  kre  thi^  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  at  top,  tapering  to  the  bo^~- 
Thin  boT^  Mp,  and  out  heads  bowed  in  meek  submission  to  the  menaces  of  tl^^ 
low  roof  uf  the  passage,  we  penetrated  the  monntaia  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  ^^^ 
inclined  plane.     There  the  horse  that  took  us  in  was  attached  to 

loaded  train  that  bad  just  descended,  and  went  back  to  the  entrance.      The  dai 

■</.\ii  BO  profound,  that  objects  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  our  lorcl^^H 

oaiy  a.  t'«w  feet  from  us,  and  on  all  sides  were  the  black  walls  of  anthraci' 

glistening  in  some  places  with  water  that  trickled  through  tbe  crevices.     

the  fool  of  tbe  inclined  plane  we  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  benea^^ 
tbe  surface  of  the  earth.  Up  the  rough  steep,  seven  hundred  ^^k. 
fifty  feet,  we  clambered  on  foot,  and,  when  half  way  to  the  si^mm. 
mit,  we  saw  the  cables  moving  and  heard  the  rumble  of  a  — 
Bcending  train.'  The  passage  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  very  Z 
tie  space  on  each  side  of  tbe  cars.  We  were,  therefore,  obli^f~" 
for  our  safety,  to  seek  out  one  of  tbe  slippery  ledges  of  anthracite  wide  enough  to  sustain 
and,  while  thus  "  laid  upon  a  shelf,"  the  vehicles,  with  their  burden,  thundered  by. 

A  little  beyond  the  inclined  plane  is  the  region  of  the  fall.  Here  the  roof  is  lower  tK^ 
in  other  parts.  Crushed  timbers  and  pulverized  anthracite,  the  remains  of 
the  supporters  of  the  chambers,  are  seen  fer  some  distance  ;  and  the  filled- 
up  avenues  that  led  to  other  chambers,  where  some  of  the  bodies  renioin 
buried,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  We  at  length  reached  the  chambers  where 
men  were  working,  each  with  a  lamp  suspended  by  a  book  Irom  the  front  of 
bis  cap.  So  intense  was  the  darkness,  that,  when  a  httle  distance  from  a 
workman,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen  but  his  head  and  shoulders  below  the 
lamp.  The  coal  is  quarried  by  blasting  with  powder  ;  and  the  sulphurous 
vapor  that  filled  the  vaults,  and  the  dull  lights,  with  hideous-looking  beads, 
apparently  trunkless,  beneath  them,  moving  in  the  gloom,  gave  imagination  free  licena*^- 

'  Tbere  is  a  double  track  upon  the  inclined  plane,  and,  by  means  of  aafalea  and  pnlleys,  the  loaded    t»^ 
hauls  up  tlie  empty  one  by  force  o(  grevilj.     From  the  main  entrance  many  avenoes  are  leea 
to  otlier  obsmbers  dow  eihsoated.     As  fiut  u  theae  avenuea  become  oieleas,  the  nili  are 
they  are  Ailed  with  the  sUte  or  other  impurities  of  the  mines. 
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WW  *.  pictun  of  the  palice  of  Plato.     Added  to  the  tight  waf  the  feeling  of  awe  which 

the  apparent  dangetv  of  the  place  enj^endered,  ai 

the  recollection  of  the  tragedy  just  lecoided  was 
kept  alive  by  tho  identification  of  iooaUtiei  con- 
nected with  the  event,  by  my  guide.  After  col- 
leotiog  a  few  foMiU,'  we  sought  the  "wind  en- 
trance," and,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  about 
twenty-five  feet,  we  stood  high  upon  the  mount- 
ain overlooking  Carbondale,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  our  entrance.  Nolwith- 
standit^  the  air  is  comparatively  pure  within,  ex- 
cept in  the  working  chambers  at  the  time  of  blast- 
g,  I  breathed  much  freer  when  standing  in  the  sunlight,  and  removed  from  all  danger, 
aatening  down  the  mountain  to  the  canal,  I  washed  my  fossils  and  hurried  to  the  atage- 
Bc0  in  the  village,  where  I  arrived  joit  in  time  to  hear  the  provoking  rattle  of  the  coaeh- 
beela  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road  to  Honesdale,  leaving  me  to  decide  the  question 
hether  to  remain  over  a  day,  or,  departing  at  nine  in.  the  evening,  ride  all  night.  I  chose 
.e  latter  alternative,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  mines  and  miners. 
I  lefl  Carhondale  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  Hill,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
nt,  at  one  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  the  cosch  rickety.  I 
id  but  a  single  fellow-passenger,  and  he-was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  He  was  a  grumbler  of  the 
nt  water,  imd  his  loud  thoughts  so  amused  me  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep.  At 
herry  Hill  we  awaited  the  coach  firom  Honesdale.  Infonned  diat  its  arrival  would  be  two 
mrs  later,  we  took  beds ;  but  the  first  dream  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  wooden  voice 

'  The  coal  ia  covered  by  a  layer  of  slate,  ao  even  on  its  ander  surisce  that  the  roofs  of  the  paaaages,  when 
■e  coal  has  been  removed,  are  qoile  smoolh  Bod  flat.  Upoa  this  flat  surf&ce  are  impresaiaiu  of  slolks  and 
avM  of  plants  of  immense  Bize,  intenningled  witb  those  of  the  fern,  of  the  inEe  whieh  now  grow  on  the 
xders  of  msnhes.  Some  of  these  fosBi)  ataUs  foond  betweee  (be  slate  and  (he  coal  measiu'e  from  t«n  (o 
xtaen  inches  scroes  (for  they  are  ail  flattened,  as  if  b j  pressure),  sad  were  evidently  at  least  thirty  feet 
ng.  Thsy  lie  across  each  olber  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  cases  the  stalks  are  flattened.  Many  theo- 
es  have  been  conceived  to  account  for  the  origin  of  tbe  coal  and  of  the  appearanoe  of  these  fossils.  The 
lost  plBOsible  seems  to  be  that  Ihe  bed  of  coal  was  once  a  vast  bed  of  ptat,  over  which,  in  ages  past,  grew 
Mae  mammoth  ferns ;  that  the  slate  that  covers  the  upper  stratum  of  coal  was  thrown  up,  in  a  semi-fliud 
lale,  from  the  bowels  of  Ihe  earth  by  voloaoio  action,  and  flawed  over  tbe  fields  of  peat,  casting  down  Ihe 
tms  and  other  vegetables  fiat  bsnealh  the  whelming  mass,  whioh,  in  time,  became  indurated,  and  was  form- 
d  into  slate.  The  huge  stalks  that  have  been  found  may  have  belonged  toa  species  of  water-lily  thni  abound- 
d  when  the  mastodon  and  megatherinm  browsed  in  the  marshes  that  now  fom  tbe  coal  beds  of  the  Lacka- 
raana  Valley. 

*  Tbe  miners,  when  they  branch  off  from  the  main  shaft  or  avenue,  leave  pillars  of  coal  about  eighteea 
set  square,  to  support  the  roof  or  mass  above.  These  huge  pillars  were  omshed  by  tbe  great  weight  upon 
hem,  in  the  acctdisnt  recorded. 

Note. — Tbe  change  which  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  uid  Mining  Company  h>s  wrought  in  the 
ihyncal  features  of  this  region  is  wonderful.  Twenty  yean  age  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
oidKle  was  an  uninhabited  wildemess ;  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving  villages  are  there.*  When  Man- 
ice  Wurts,  of  Philadelphia,  sfler  spending  years  in  exploring  the  country  between  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
iodson,  presented  his  plan  lor  the  gigantic  work  now  in  progress,  his  friends  looked  upcm  him  as  nearly 
iraied,  and,  like  Fallon,  he  was  doonied  to  have  hope  long  deferred.  But  there  were  some  who  compre- 
lended  the  feasibility  of  the  midertaking,  and  estimated  correctly  its  golden  promises  of  profit.  The  vmrk 
ras  began,  snd  in  1 839  seven  thoosand  tons  of  asthiaoite  ooal  were  forwarded  to  New  York.  WoDderfolly 
as  the  bnsineM  increased.  The  company  now  employs  between  five  and  six  thousand  men  and  boys,  over 
me  tbonsand  horses,  and  nearly  nine  hoiidred  canal-boats,  independent  of  the  vessels  at  Rondout.  Last 
rear  (1848)  the  company  forwarded  to  maikel  four  bandied  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  its  monthly 
liibnrsements  are  about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  Carbondale  there  are  nine  mines  or 
gotrances ;  and  about  seten  hnndred  men,  chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh,  are  employed  under  groond  there.  The 
mal  is  sent  from  Carbondale  lo  Honesdale,  a  distance  of  sizteeD  miles,  in  cani  apon  an  inclined  plane,  and 
there  it  is  shipped  for  market  upon  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  termination  of  which  is  upon  the 
Hudson  River,  at  Roodont,  Ulster  county. 
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A  Coach  Load. 


Result  of  Politeneaa. 


Bad  Coach  and  Driver. 


Hflford. 


TheSawkOL 


of  a  Dutch  hostler  broke  our  slumbers  with  the  cry  of  "  Stage  !"  We  were  charged  a  quar- 
ter each  for  the  privilege  of  warming  a  cold  bed,  which  made  the  deaf  grumbler  swear  like 
a  pirate.  A  young  woman,  unused  to  crowds,  occupied  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  driver, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  shrink  into  proper  dimensions  to  share  a  seat  within,  with  two  elderly 
women  who  were  by  no  means  diminutive.  "  I  can't  be  squeezed,  I  can't  be  squeezed !" 
cried  one  of  them,  as  I  opened  the  coach-door  to  get  in.  My  size  was  magnified  in  the  dark-  • 
ness  to  very  improper  dimensions,  but  the  lady  was  pacified  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  what 
she  saw  was  more  than  half  overcoat.  Thus  packed,  we  were  trundled  over  one  of  the  rough- 
est roads  in  Pike  county,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  set  down  at  Decker's,  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna Mountains,  where  we  breakfasted.  Before  reaching  there,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
delicate  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  seat  with  the  driver  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  implored- 
shelter  within.  Of  course  her  petition  was  granted,  but  she  proved  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
fort of  two  of  the  passengers.  She  was  a  plump  Dutch  girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  will  and  politeness,  had  of- 
fered her  a  seat  upon  their  knees  before  she  alighted  from  above,  <' worked  their  passage" 
down  the  rough  mountain  roads,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  a  loose  rein  while  the  shower^ 
lasted.  One  of  the  victims,  whose  obesity  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  his  gallantry  coul 
not  have  extended  another  rood,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  Decker' 
sign-post  was  as  grateful  to  him  as  the  "  land  ho  !"  is  to  the  returning  mariner. 

At  Decker's  we  changed  coaches,  horses,  and  drivers.     The  former,  like  the  morals  of  th 
latter,  were  very  dilapidated.     A  worse  vehicle  and  more  wicked  driver  than  we  were  in  th-* 
custody  of  I  never  encountered.     The  rain  fell  copiously  for  two  hours,  and  every  passeng 
was  subjected  to  the  filthy  drippings  through  the  leaky  roof  of  the  coach,  and  the  more  fil 
drippings  of  profanity  and  low  slang  from  the  lips  of  the  driver,  who  was  within  speaking  di 
tance  of  a  companion  upon  another  stage.  * 

Toward  noon  the  clouds  broke,  and  I  escaped  from  my  damp  prison  to  the  driver's  box  j 
as  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  before  descending  to  t 
Delaware  Valley.     Twenty  miles  eastward  loomed  up  the  dark  range  of  the  Shawangu^ 
Mountains  ;  on  our  right,  far  below,  sparkled  a  beautiful  bell-shaped  lake  fringed  with  ev 
greens,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  stood  "  peeping  over  each  others  sh 
ders."     The  scenery  was  as  wild  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  Pocono.      Suddenly 
came  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  plain  of  Milford,  on  the  D 
ware,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling  through  the  pretty  village.     Milford  is  remark 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own  location  and  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  size  of 
of  its  publicans,  who  died  in  1841.*     Near  it  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Sawkill,  w 


t 

1 


De 
re, 


'^  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Headlong  the  torrent  leaps, 
Then  tumbling  round  in  dazzling  snow 

And  dizzy  whirb  it  sweeps  * 
Then  shooting  through  the  narrow  aisle 
Of  this  sublime  cathedral  pile, 
Amid  its  vastness,  dark  and  grim, 
It  peals  its  everlasting  hymn." 

Street. 


It  is 


*  Milford  has  been  settled  about  fifty  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  the  lumber  trade, 
quite  a  large  village,  and,  smce  1814,  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Pike.  In  1800  there  were  but  two 
and  a  blacksmith^s  shop  upon  its  site.  The  plain  was  then  covered  with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bushes, 
wadding  of  a  hnnter^s  gun  set  the  brush  on  fire,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  for  a  great  distance.  The 
ings,  however,  remained  untouched.  Some  wag  published  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  it  had 
aged  the  town  of  Milford,  and  had  led  but  two  houses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  standing !" 

The  publican  referred  to  was  a  tavern-keeper  named  Lewis  Cornelius,  whose  dimensions  were  nem-^^'y^^ 
great  as  those  of  the  famous  Daniel  Lambert.     His  height  was  six  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  wai^ 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches ;  circumference  below  the  waist,  eight  feet  two  inches ;  circumference  9^ 
above  the  elbow,  two  feet  two  inches :  below  the  elbow,  one  foot  nine  inches ;  at  the  wrist,  one  foot 
inches ;  of  the  thigh,  four  feet  three  inches ;  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  weight,  six 
red  and  forty-five  and  a  half  pounds,  without  any  clothes 
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But  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  thither  were  denied  ua  by  the  urgent  beck  of  time.  It  was  after 
one  o'cloek,  and  we  must  be  at  Port  JerviB,  eight  miles  distant,  at  three,  to  enter  the  cars 
for  the  Hudson  Kiver,  our  point  of  destination. 

The  road  from  Milford  to  Port  Jervis'  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
■ometimea  beneath  steep  acclivities  that  seem  ready  to  topple  down.  We  crossed  the  river 
upon  a  bateau  propelled  by  two  strong  men  with  poles,  and  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  stream,  and  reached  the  rail-way  station  just  as  the  last  bell  was  ringing  and  a  dark 
cloud  began  to  pour  out  its  contents.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sweeping  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Xeversink  Valley,  and  ascending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  lofty  passes  among  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

The  scenery  here  wag  indescribably  grand.  On  the  right  the  hills  towered  far  above,  and 
on  the  ieft,  a  thousand  feet  below,  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nevereink  lying  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lotly  hills  on  the  west.  The  table-land  upon  the  summit  inclines  gently  to  the 
eastward ;  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  passed  through  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Orange, 
lying  between  Middletown  and  Goshen,  where  the  cow-herds  furnish  the  materiab  for  the 
far-famed  Goshen  butter.  Westward  of  Middletown  we  passed  near  the  historic  ground  of 
Minisink,  and  at  twilight,  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  Rockland  along  the  winding  course 
of  a  mountain  stream,  we  passed  by  Kamapo  and  Tappan,  places  famous  in  out  Revolution- 
ary history.  A  visit  there  was  reserved  for  another  occasion,  and,  proceeding  to  Piermont, 
on  the  Hudson,  the  termination  of  the  rail-road,  I  embarked  for  New  York,  and  reached 
home  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

'  Port  Jer<ni  vtu  (hen  (1848)  the  western  (erminua  of  travel  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road.  It 
Ls  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delaware,  upon  a  small  triangular  plain  at  the  iDoutb  of  tbe  Neversink 
Creek,  within  the  state  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

*'  I  glory  in  the  sages 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  foemen, 

And  drove  them  from  the  shore ; 
Who  flung  our  banner's  starry  field 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
Hurrah! 

"I  glory  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  them  to  rise, 
And  form  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun ; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair,  and  free 
As  that  of  Washington. 
Hurrah!" 

George  P.  Moreis. 

MIHpHfl^^^    O  New  England,  the  nursery  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  I  next  tui 

i^K       '«K.^     ^y  Attention,  and  to  that  interesting  field  of  research  I  proceed 
Ik  B V^li^lSI^    after  visiting  the  battle-ground  of  Bennington,  upon  the  Wallooi 
^Bfll^^^^^v^   coick.     I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
^HH^^IHPk.     September  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie,'  where  I  passed  the  after- 
^^K^  "  noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Kingston,  or  Esopos,  mei 

fl^K'     rable  in  our  Revolutionary  annals  for  its  destruction  by  the  British. 
BWBt  Poughkeepsie  is  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  York.     It  lies  princi] 

HD|^p^  upon  an  elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  in 
Iffllr »  midst  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Although  an  old  to 
/ff     ?   having  been  founded  by  the  Dutch  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 

'  .  lying  directly  in  the  path  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  it  was 
the  infliction  of  miseries  which  other  places  far  more  isolated  suffered  during  the  Revoluta.* 
and  it  has  but  little  history  of  general  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  a  sessioa  of  the  m^'^^^ 
Legislature  was  held  there  in  1778,  and  that,  ten  years  afterward,  the  state  Conventions-  to 
consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  there. 

When  the  state  government  was  organized,  in  1777,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constita't^s^^''} 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  1^^^" 
islature  under  the  new  order  of  things  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  in  July  of  ^^^ 
year.     But  the  invasion  of  the  state  at  several  points — ^by  Burgoyne  on  the  north,  b^    ^t. 
Leger  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates  on  the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  s^x^th 
—compelled  Governor  Clinton  to  prorogue  that  body  until  the  1st  of  September.     Gr^s»t«r 
still,  however,  was  the  excitement  in  the  state  at  that  time,  for  Burgoyne  was  pressing  '^^' 
umphantly  toward  Albany,  and  General  Clinton  was  making  active  preparations  to  for«^  * 
junction  with  him.     No  quorum  was  present  until  the  9th,  and  early  in  October,  before  ^^7 

^  Poughkeepsie  is  a  corruption  of  the  Iroquois  word  Ap-o-keep-sinck,  which  signifies  safe  harbor*  ^ 
an  old  map  of  the  Hudson  River  in  my  possession  it  is  spelled  Pocapsey ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  tt^^  ^ 
mhabitants  of  Dutchess  pronounce  it  as  if  so  spelled,  the  a  in  the  penultimate  having  the  long  sound,  as  io  ^f*' 
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lid  be  matured,  the  semen  wu  broken  Dp,  on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  up 
the  Hudson,  after  the  fall  of  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands.  Kingston^waa  laid  in  ashes,  and 
all  waa  confusion.  About  the  same  time 
Burgoyne  was  conquered  and  captured,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  retired  to  New  York. 
As  soon  as  the  alarm  had  subsided.  Govern- 
or  Clinton  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Foughkeepsie.  It  assembled  in  the 
old  stone  building  known  as  the  Van  Kleek 
House  (then  a  tavern),  early  in  January, 
1778.  Various  acts,  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  were 
passed  ;  provisions  were  made  for  strength- 
ening  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
state ;  and  it  was  during  that  session  that 
the  slate  gave  its  assent  to  the  pd^iry  g^ 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  or-  '^^ 
ganic  law  of  the  Federal  Union  until  our  pres- 
ent Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted, 
itding  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  inhabitants  to  consult  upon  the  public  welfare, 
le  Boston  Port  Bill  and  kindred  measures  awakened  a  spirit  of  reuitaoce  throughout 
itry.'  There  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Dutchess  held  their  meetings, 
e  the  pledge  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  was 
y  the  inhabitants  of  Foughkeepsie,  in  June  and  July,  1775.' 

is  from  a,  tkelch  which  1  made  in  1S35,  a  Tew  weeks  before  the  venerable  biiildjn{[  was  demoliahed 
ed  of  improvement.  It  slood  upon  Mill  Street,  on  the  land  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  a  short  dis- 
a  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  built  by  Mjndsrt  Tankleek,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Dutoh- 
f,  in  1T03,  and  vm  the  tint  sobstanlisl  house  erected  upon  the  site  of  Foughkeepsie.  Ila  walls 
/  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  tbey  were  pierced  witb  lancet  loop-holes  for  musketry.  It  was  here 
Lee,  tbe  fonnder  of  the  sect  oailed  Sbuking  Quakers,  in  this  coontiy,  was  lodged  the  night  previ- 
'  cemniiiment  to  the  Ponghkeepsie  jail,  in  1776.  She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  Englaul.  Dor- 
coth  she  waa  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cook  in  the  Manchester  Inflnnary. 
ied  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley  ;  became  acquainted  with  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  the  origina- 
!  sect  in  England,  and  in  1758  joined  the  small  society  they  had  formed.  In  1770  she  pretended 
xieived  a  revelacioD,  while  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  her  religious  fanatieism  ;  and  so  great 
spiritual  gills  she  was  believed  to  possess,  that  she  was  soon  acknowledged  a  spiritual  mofAtr  tn 
Hence  her  name  of  JValiUr  ^nn.  She  and  her  husband  came  to  New  York  in  1774.  He  soon 
abandoned  her  and  her  faith,  and  married  anotber  woman.  She  collected  a  few  followers,  and 
oak  np  her  abode  in  the  woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Niskayuna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy.  By 
was  charged  with  witchccatt ;  and,  because  she  was  opposed  to  war,  she  waa  aoensed  of  secret 
dence  with  the  British.  A  charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  her,  and  she  was  impris- 
Ibany  daring  the  summer.  In  the  fall  it  was  concluded  to  send  her  to  New  York,  and  banish  her 
tish  army,  but  circimutances  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  design,  and  she  was  imprisoned 
Dghkeepsie  jail  until  Qovemor  Clinton,  in  1777,  heariog  of  her  sitoation,  released  her.  She  re- 
Watervliet,  and  her  followers  greatly  increased.  She  died  tiiere  in  17S4,  aged  eighty-four  years, 
rers  sincerely  believe  that  she  now  occnpies  that  form  or  figure  which  John  saw  in  bis  vision,  stsnd- 
tbe  Savior.  In  a  poem  entitled  "A  Memorial  to  Mother  Ann,"  contained  in  a  book  called  "Christ's 
ppearing,"  the  following  stanza  occurs  : 

"  How  much  thej  vfl  mittskcQ  who  Otink  that  mother's  dead, 

WhBD  through  her  mlnittrstioiu  to  muij  touU  are  HiTsd. 

In  Bnian  wllh  Dm  FiUier,  ih(  is  the  Hcond  Eis. 


lity  of  New  York  elected  James  Dnane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  and  John  Alsop 
to  the  flist  Continental  Congress,  in  1774.      The  Dutchess  county  coumiiltee,  whose  meetings  upon 
A  were  held  in  the  Van  Eleek  House,  adopted  those  delegates  as  representatives  for  tbeir  district. 
anuiit  cf  Congriu,  i.,  7. 
le  29th  of  April,  1775,  ten  days  after  the  skiimisb  at  Lexington,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitanu  of 
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Huddlestone,  the  famous  spy,  who  was  captured  upon  Wild  Boar  Hill,  near  Yonkers,  in 
West  Chester  county,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  at  Poughkeepsie  in  April,  1780.  The 
place  of  his  execution  was  upon  a  verge  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands,  known  as 
Forbus's  Hill.  I  have  heard  the  late  venerable  Abel  Gunn,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  a 
drum  major  in  the  Continental  army,  speak  of  Huddlestone  and  of  his  execution.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  a  small  man,  with  a  large  head  and  thick  neck.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  scafibld  by  the  county  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  militia  enrolled  for  the  purpose. 

The  state  Convention  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  at  the  Vankleek 
House,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1788.  There  were  fifly-seven  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Convention.  In  that  As- 
sembly were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debates  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  was  hostility  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution more  extensive  and  violent  than  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty- 
seven  delegates,  including  the  governor,  were  anti-Federalists,  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  advocates  of  the  instrument  were  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Robert 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Federalist.^  He  felt 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  Convention  readily  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  topic  included  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  debates  embraced,  and  he  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  colleagues.  Jay  and  Livingston. 
The  hostile  feelings  of  many  of  the  anti-Federalists  gradually  yielded,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
the  final  question  of  ratification  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  below  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  a  grandson  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  called  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  formed  a  general  Association, 
(a  fraternized,  to  use  a  popular  term,  and  adopted  a  pledge.  The  Association  and  pledge  were  approved 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  state  for  signatures. 
The  following  was  the  form  of  the  pledge : 

^'  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under  Grod,  on  the  firm  un- 
ion of  its  inhabitants  in  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety ;  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  preventing  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  inhabitants  of ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  min- 
istry to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  Massachusetts  Bat, 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves ;  and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Conorsss,  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples (which  we  most  ardently  desire),  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Conunittee  respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  property." 

The  list  of  signers,  and  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  in  Poughkeepsie,  have  been  preserved. 
The  number  of  signers  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen ;  the  number  who  refused  to  sign  was  eighty-two.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  signers,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign,  in  the  various  precincts  in  the  county,  may 
be  found  in  Blake's  History  of  Putnam  County,  p.  102-143  inclusive. 

^  When  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  extensive  and  violent  opposition  was  observed,  founded  principally  upon  the  undue  jealousy  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  was  regarded.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  general  public 
enlightenment  upon  the  subject  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states  to  make  it  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  To  this  end  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  com- 
menced a  series  of  essays  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  principles  of  government.  They  appeared 
successively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers,  between  October,  1787,  luid  the  spring  of  1788.  The 
whole  work,  which  is  called  The  Federalist^  consists  of  eighty-five  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  %ix  numbers,* 
Mr.  Madison  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  They  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  which  finally  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution. 

*  Mr.  Jay  and  other  geotlemen  armed  and  placed  themselTea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  to  suppreM  a  riot  in 
New  York  known  as  Tkt  DocLari  Mob.  He  wa«  nearly  killed  by  a  atone  thrown  by  one  of  the  rioters,  and  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  some  time.  He  had  written  die  fitlh  number  of  the  Federalist  essays  when  that  event  occurred.  He  recoTered  in  time 
to  write  the  sixty-fourth. 
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KlngMoo,  or  Eaopni. 


'  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  son  of  the  lat«  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D., 
of  tbeCoU^«  of  New  Brunswick.  Itwu  bnilt  by  hia  paternal  grandfather,  Heniy 
n,  in  1714,  and  ia  a  fine  specimen  of  a  country  raaniion  of  that  period.  The  sit- 
delightful,  oompletely  imbosomed  in  venerable  trees,  and  far  removed  from  the  bus- 
tle of  the  highway.'  The  late  oc- 
cupant, io  the  exercise  of  his  good 
taste  and  patriotism,  preserved  the 
old  mansion  from  the  invasion  of 
modem  improvements,  and  kept 
up  that  generous  hospitality  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school."  Even 
the  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
under  the  piazza,  which  was  made 
by  a  cannon-ball  fired  from  one  of 
the  British  ships  that  conveyed  the 
troope  np  the  river,  who  burned 
Kingston,  seventy-two  years  ago,  is 
preserved  with  eare,  and  shown  to 
visitors  as  a  tf^en  of  the  spile  of 
T«a  LiYwomi.  Mumion.  ^^  enemy  against  active  Whigs. 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  tQansion 
roprietor  was  living,  possessing  apparently  all  the  vigor  and  oheeifulness  of  a  man 
ough  then  past  three  score  and  ten  years.'  In  the  room  which  contained  hia  val- 
iry  I  passed  several  hours,  copying  the  portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the 
'  Robert  Livingston,  the  first  emigrant  of  that  name  to  America  ;  and  also  an  in- 
jettealogical  tree,  illustrative  of  the  family  growth  and  connections,  which  Colonel- 
1  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  have  referred  to  these  b^re,  and  they  will  be 
mother  part  of  thii  work. 

oughkeepfie  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  reached  Kingston  village,  ninety-three  miles 
■few  York,  a  little  past  midnight.  The  landing  is  upon  a  rocky  island  separated 
nain  land  by  a  morass,  crossed  by  a  causeway.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
bich  lies  upon  an  elevated  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
.  sides  except  toward  the  Hudson.  On  the  northwest  the  CatskilL  range  rises  grand 
iful,  and  far  enough  distant  to  present  an  azure  hue.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
display  of  distant  mountain  scenery  than  is  presented  at  Kingston,  toward  sunset, 
higher  peaks  and  hold  projections  cast  their  long  ahadows  over  the  agricultural  dis- 
'W,  rettecting,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  southwestern  declivities,  the  meUow 
iparting  day. 

^n  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  1663,  as  appears  from  an  account  of 
etween  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  there,  and  was  called  Wiitwyck — literally 
tch,  or  Indian  Witch.  The  Dutch  built  a  redoubt  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
t  landing-place.  The  creek  was  called  Redoubt  Kill,  or  Creek,  and  is  now  known 
ropted  name  of  Roudont  Creek,*     The  Esopus  Indians  then  occupied  the  beautiful 

ly  riot  tba  qniet  and  beauty  of  the  place  have  been  invaded  by  the  Hodson  River  Rail-road, 
SI  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mansioii,  and  in  whose  coostruotion  the  beautiful  cove  has  been  de- 
1  mne  of  the  venerable  willows,  planted  bj  the  finl  owner,  have  been  aprooted.  In  our  oonn- 
itiJU  baa  bnt  a  reatber's  weight  in  the  scale  against  the  uw/W. 

LivingitOD  died  June  Vth,  1849.  Altboagh  living  m  ibe  retirement  oT  a  gentletnau  of  wealth 
be  often  consented  to  serve  the  pnblie  in  offioea  reqniring  jodgment,  industry,  and  integrity, 
oembei  of  the  state  Senate  one  temi ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  wo*  never  absent  a 
I  post  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  hall  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  He  vrilJ  long  be  remembered 
epsie  at  <me  of  its  best  aitizens, 

's  JVcmoirt,  id  the  CoUecttons  of  the  New  York  Hislorical  Society,  vol,  i.,  pan  ii.,  p.  119. 
Bb 
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flats  extending  from  the  creek  northward  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  and,  be* 
coming  dissatisfied  with  their  white  neighbors,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  fell  upon  the  settlement  while  the  men  were  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  killed  or  carried 
off  sixty.five  persons.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  redoubt,  and  the  Indians  began  to  erect 
a  stockade  near  it.  A  message  was  sent  to  Nieu  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant  immediately  forwarded  a  body  of  troops,  under  Martin  Crygier,  who  drove  the 
Indians  back  to  the  mountains.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  the  Datch^made  inroads 
among  the  hill  fastnesses,  destroyed  the  Indian  villsiges  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burned  their 
fields  and  stores  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,  released  twenty-two  of  the  Dutch 
captives,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  This  chastisement  caused  a  .truce  in 
Deceirfber,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  May  following. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Kingston  received  a  valuable  accession,  toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,*  who,  afler  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  fled  from  persecution  to  America.  They  were  a  fragment  of  the  resolute  Chris- 
tian band  of  eight  hundred  thousand  who  escaped  from  France  into  Holland,  Grermany,  Switz- 
erland, and  England.  They  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  but  that  re- 
pose which  they  coveted  was  a  long  time  denied  them,  for  the  Indians,  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  pale  faces,  harassed  them  continually.  The  school  of  suffering  in  which 
they  had  been  tutored  before  leaving  Europe  had  given  them  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  they  succeeded  in  planting  the  Grospel  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  gave 
many  hardy  sons  to  do  battle  in  the  council  and  the  field  for  American  independence. 

Kingston  and  the  neighboring  region  suffered  much  from  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the 
Revolution,  for  this  was  emphatically  a  Whig  district ;  and  when  Kingston  became  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  harbor  rebel  legislators,  it  was  marked  for  severe  chastisement  by  the  enemy. 

In  1776,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  General  Assembly 
of  New  York  changed  its  title  from  the  "  Provincial  Congress  of  the  colony"  to  the  "  Con- 
vention of  the  Representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  Assembly  was  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  special  object  of  the  session  being  the  forming 
of  a  state  Constitution.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  with  a 
British  army,  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  White  Plains, 
in  West  Chester  county,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  moment  of  meeting  it  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  first  act  was 
to  approve  that  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  1st  of  August  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.*  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  duty  of  drafting  the  instrument  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  autumn  the  labors  of  the  Convention  were  greatly  disturbed  by  military  events- 
The  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  city  and  island  ;  had  spread  over  the  lower 

^  These  people  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and, 
as  will  be  observed  hereiBifter,  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  machinery  of  our  Revolution,  partieulariy 
in  the  Carolinas.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1572,  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  seventy  thousand  Protest- 
^ts  were  butchered  in  France  by  royal  and  papal  authority.  Terrible  persecutions  continued  until  1598, 
when  Henry  lY.  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects 
For  nearly  a  century  this  edict  was  in  force,  but  in  1685  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it,  and  persecutions  begaa 
anew.  This  cruel  and  injudicious  policy  lost  France  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  subjects,  who  were 
Protestants,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  made  their  way  to  England,  where  they  introduced  silk  weaving,  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  other  elegant  employments  then  monopolized  by  France.  Of  those  who  set- 
tled in  Ulster  county  Uie  names  of  twelve  are  preserved,  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  and  among  tbe 
most  respectable  citizens  of  that  and  Orange  county.  The  following  are  the  names :  Lewis  Dubois,  Aodie 
Lefevre,  Louis  Bevier,  Hugues  Frere  [Frear],  Christian  Deyo,  Jean  Hasbrouck,  Anthony  Crispell,  Isaac  Du- 
bois, Abraha^Hasbrouok,  Pierre  Deyo,  Abraham  Dubois,  Lyman  Lefevre. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee :  John  Jay,  John  S] 
Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Duer,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Broome,  John  Mar — - 
ris  Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  Wisner,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Robert 
James  Duane  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  committee,  and,  Mr.  Jay  being  absent  when  the  draft  of 
Constitution  was  reported,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  him. — Journal  of  the  Conventum,  p.  55^ 
and  833. 
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part  of  Weat  Cheater  county,  &nd  expelled  the  Americkn  troops,  and  Waihiugton  and  hk 
■nny  had  fled  before  them  to  the  Delaware.  The  Convention  migrated  from  place  to  place, 
and  held  brief  aeesioaB  at  Harlaem,  White  Plains,  and  Fiibkill  in  Dutchew  oonnty.  At  the 
latter  place  the  members  armed  themselves  for  defense  against  the  British  or  Tories  who 
sbontd  assail  them.'  Finally  they  retreated  to  Kingston,  where  they  continued  in  session 
&om  February,  1777,  until  May  of  that 
year.  There,  undisturbed,  the  oommittee 
panned  iu  labors,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  March 
reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution.  It  was 
under  consideration  more  than  a  month,  and 

waafinallyadoptedon  theSOthofApril. 

It  is  a  document  of  great  merit,  and  ex- 
hibits a  clear  apprehension  of  the  just  func- 
tions of  government,  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Its  preamble  sets  forth 
explicitly  the  cause  which  demanded  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  government ;  and  its  first  arti- 
cle declared  that  no  authority  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  but  such  as  should  be 
derived  from,  and  granted  by,  the  people. 
Great  wisdom  was  manifested  in  all  its  pro- 
visirau  for  regulating  the  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  state.  It  was  highly  approved  throughout  the  country,  and  English 
jurists  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  state  was  organized 
l^  an  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first  ff„  ^ 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston  in  July.*  This  Con-  '"^- 
stitutioa  remained  in  force,  with  a  few  amendments,  until  1623,  when  a  new  one  was  formed 
by  a  state  Convention.  This,  in  time,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Convention  to  revise 
it,  and  a  third  was  formed  and  became  la^  in  1846. 

In  the  history  of  these  movements  toward  perfecting  the  organic  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  developed  much  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progress  which  marks  to  distinctly  the  ca- 
reer of  our  repubUc.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and  despotic,  but  marked 
by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  to  the  enlightened  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  we 
may  trace  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  equality,  and  a  correct  appreciation  in 
the  public  mind  of  human  rights.  '•  We  may  see,"  says  Butler,  "  in  the  provisions  of  our 
Kveral  Constitutions,  the  efiect*  of  the  intermixture  of  the  diBerent  races  ;  the  Dutch  ;  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  the  French,  Swede*,  and  Germans  ;  the  Anglo-American  from 
the  eastern  colonies,  from  whom  our  people  have  been  derived.  To  this  cause,  and  to  the 
great  number  and  diveruty  of  religions  sects  and  opinions  which  have  flowed  from  it,  may 
especially  be  ascribed  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  utter  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  secured  by  these  instruments.'" 

'  Lives  of  GoDvemeur  Monis  and  John  Jay. 

*  This  home,  the  properly  and  midence  of  Junes  W.  Baldviii,  Esq.,  was  wed  lor  the  senioa  of  the  SMn 
CoaventioD  in  1777.  It  is  built  of  blae  limestonB,  and  standBoa  the  soathweat  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Fair  StreAt,     It  is  one  of  the  few  booMi  that  sarvived  the  conflagration  of  (he  village. 

*  Popolar  elections  for  memben  of  the  LegistUnre  were  held  in  all  the  aonnlies  except  New  Tork,  Kings, 
Queens,  and  Saffolk,  which  were  then  in  powaMicn  of  the  enemy.  George  Ctinton,  then  a  brigadier  general 
ia  the  ContioeDtal  armj,  was  elected  to  the  offices  of  govemor  and  lieateaant  governor.  The  (bnner  office 
be  held  by  luccessive  elections  for  eighteen  years,  and  aftenrard  for  three  years.  Fieire  Tan  Coaitluidl, 
who  was  president  of  the  Senate,  became  lieutenant  governor ;  Robert  R.  Livingstoo  was  appointed  cbsn- 
eellor  ;  John  Jay,  ohief  justice ;  Robert  Yates  and  John  Stan  Hobvt,  jodgee  of  the  Sapreme  Court ;  and 
Egbt-rt  Benson,  attorney  general. — Jattmalt  cf  tki  CmtvtntioH,  p.  916-918. 

*  (halint  of  tht  CotulitHtianat  Hutoiy  of  Snt  York,  a  disoonrae  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  (he 
[few  York  Historical  Society,  in  1S4T,  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 
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QfUiae         Eingaton  (or  Esopui),  being  the  capit&l  of  the  state  wlien  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
ITTT.        gained  poueaaion  of  the  forte  in  the  Hudeon  HighUnds,  wu  marked  by  the  con- 
queror for  apeoial  Tengeanco.     Having  demoliahed  the  ehevaux-de-friie  at  Fort  MtMitgomeiy, 
tbe  Britiah  fleet  proceeded  up  th«  Hudson;  the  maaaire  iron  chain  was  not  yet  stretched 
acrosa  the  river  at  West  Point.'     All  impodimenta  beiog  removod,  a  flying  squadron  of  light 
frigates,  under  Sir  Jamea  Wallace,  bearing  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the  ccm- 
mand  of  General  Vaughan,  sailed  up  the  river.     They  were  instnicted  to  scatter  desolation 
in  their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  mission.     Every  vessel  upon  the  river  was 
burned  or  otherwise  deitrayed ;  the  houaes  of  known  Whigs,  such  as  Henry  Livingiton,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  were  fired  upon  from  the  ships ;  and  small  partiea,  landing  from  the  vessels, 
desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  aword.     They  penetrated  aa  far  northward  as  Kings- 
ton,  wher*  they  landed  on  the  13th  of  October.     The  frigates  were  anchored  a  little 
above  the  present  landing  on  Kingston  Point,  and  a  portion  of  the  invaders  debarked 
in  the  cove  north  of  the  steam-boat  wharf     Another  division,  in  small  boats,  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Eaopus  (now  Rondout)  Creek,  and  landed  at  a  plaoe  a  little  northeast  of  Kob- 
dout  village,  called  Ponkhocken  Point.     The  people  at  the  oteek  fled,  affrighted,  to  Marble- 
town,  seven  miles  louthwest  of  Kingaton,  and  their  bouses  wore  destroyed.      The  two  drri- 
aions  then  marched  toward  the  village,  one  by  the  upper  road  and  the  other  by  the  Esoptu 
Creek  Road,      Near  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Yeoman,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  the; 
seized  a  negro,  and  made  him  pilot  them  directly  to  the  town. 
The  detachments  joined  upon  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  vil- 
lage, a  few  rods  south  of  the  Rondout  Road,  and,  aAer  a  brief 
consultation,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch.      Alntoat  emj 
house  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  proviaoBi 
and  stores  aituated  there  and  at  the  landing  was  deatrojed. 
The  town  then  contained  between  three  and  four  thoauDd 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy,  and  most  of  tbe 
I  UocH.>      }|oi]g0(  were  built  of  stone.*     Warned  of  the  approach  of  ibe 
enemy,  a  few  saved  their  moat  valuable  effects,  but  many  lost  all  their  poMM- 
siott),  and  were  driven  back  upon  the  interior  settlements  upon  the  WatlUI. 
Governor  Clinton,  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  there,  and  efiorti 
were  made  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  town, 
but  without  success.     The  enemy,  however,  fearing  thwr  wanton  cruelty  mmld 
bring  the  people  in  mass  upon  them,  hastily  retreated  after  destroying  tha  Til- 
lage.    A  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  matched  to  Rhinebeck  Flati,'  Km 
ratios  eastward,  where  they  burned  several  houses ;  and,  after  penetralieg  wi^ 
ward  as  far  as  Livingston's  Hauor,  and  burning  some  houses  there,  they  iqoined 
the  main  body,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  New  York. 

This  wanton  and  apparently  useless  expedition  excited  great  indignation-  It  «>•  np" 
posed  that  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was,  aooording  to  arrangement,  Albany,  and  a  jnnc' 
tion  with  Borgoyne,  then  hemmed  in  by  Americans  at  Satat«%a,  and  anxiously  awaiting  ibe 


'  A  detail  of  this  event,  and  a  drawing  of  the  rt 


u  of  the  ohab  now  at  Wen  Point,  will  be  hiMfltr 

•  This  view  is  iiom  the  road,  lc»klng  north.  An  atteinpl  was  made  by  a  soldier  to  bnni  the  hou",  t"' 
»o  rapid  was  the  nmroh  of  the  invadera  Ihat  the  flames  had  nmde  bnt  little  progress  before  the  troops »"' 
far  on  their  road  Co  the  village.  A  negro  womao,  who  was  concealed  undor  tome  aom-atalki  new,  n""* 
guiabed  the  flaioea.  The  boose  is  aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  fnw  ^ 
landing  to  EingMon  village. 

'  Governor  Clintoo,  writing  to  Captun  Machin  on  the  snlgect  rf  erecting  worln  for  the  defense  (J  Kitp" 
ion,  sayt,  "  ^  do  not  conoeive  it  necessary  to  inclose  the  town,  as  the  booses  are  stone,  and  will  iana  (^  t*" 
windows  are  properly  secured)  good  lines  of  defense." 

*  Rhinebeck  Flats  village  is  in  Botchess  county,  abonl  seventeen  miles  north  of  Ponghkeepsie.  It*" 
eminently  a  Whig  place  during  the  Revolntion.  There  was  (he  residenoe  of  Ihe  widow  of  General  Hctf- 
gomery,  who  had  bean  killed  at  Quebec  two  years  before,  and  of  many  of  her  numerous  relatives,  the  Li'- 
ingstODs,  all  of  whom  were  friends  of  tbe  patriot  cause. 
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promifled  aid  from  Clinton.  When  Vaughan  and  his  tifoops  were  at  Livingston's  Mills 
(which  they  destroyed),  a  flood  tide  would  have  carried  them  to  Albany  in  five  hours ;  and 
BO  completely  had  the  army  of  Gates  drained  the  country,  in  that  vicinity,  of  men,  that  they 
might  easily  have  burned  the  stores  at  Albany,  and  taken  possession  of  Uiat  city.  Gates, 
afterward  declared  that,  had  such  an  event  occurred,  he  must  have  retreated  into  New 
England,  and  Burgoyne  would  have  escaped.  But,  instead  of  becoming  honorable  victors, 
Vanghan  and  his  party  appeared  content  to  fulfill  the  office  iind  earn  the  renown  of  success* 
fbi  marauders.  They  may  have  thought  that  their  operations  would  divert  Gates's  atten- 
tion, aad  cause  him  to  detach  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  below,  and  thus  so  weaken 
hia  fi>rce  as  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  conquer  or  escape.  But  this  eflect  was  not  produced,  and 
the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  good  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Gates  at  that  very  time  was 
making  the  most  honorable  propositions  to  Burgoyne  for  a  surrender,  and,  when  he  heard  of 
Vaughan's  operations,  he  wrote  that  officer  a  letter  replete  with  just  severity.* 

Kingston  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  several  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
th^re  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  spy,  who  was  caught  at  New  Windsor,  with  a  dispatch  for  Bur- 
goyne in  a  silver  bullet  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  was  hung  upon  the  limb    October  19; 
of  an  apple-tree.     Several  Tories  saved  their  lives  by  consenting  to  enlist  in  the        ^'^• 
Continental  army. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Warwasing  and  Mamakating  Valleys, 
and  other  portions  of  Ulster  county,  from  1778  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  Minisink  massacre.  Let  us  now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Revolutionary  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Bennington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "  Constitution  House"  (depicted  on  page  387)  and  two  or  three 
other  stone  buildings,  and  the  venerable  tomb-stones  in  the  old  Dutch  burying-ground,  Kings- 
ton presents  little  attraction  to  the  seeker  of  Revolutionary  relics.*     Its  hills,  and  rich  plains, 
and  distant  mountain  scenery  are  still  there,  but  greatly  modified  by  cultivation.     I  passed 
the  morning  in  the  village,  with  General  Smith,  and  at  about  noon  proceeded  to  Rondout. 
This  thriving  little  village  is  nestled  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek, 
which  here  comes  flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  among  the  hills,  and  mingles 
ita  iraters  with  the  Hudson.     Mr.  Gossman,  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  kindly  ofiered  to  ac- 
company me  to  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  I  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  a  pleasant  ramble  with  him.     Crossing  the  creek  in  a  skifl*  to  its  southwestern 

^  He  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  "  Is  it  thns  that  the  generals  of  the  king  expect  to  make  converts  to 
t^e  royal  cause  ?  Their  cruelties  operate  as  a  contrary  effect :  independence  is  founded  upon  the  universal 
August  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivered  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  Gen- 
^cai  Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be :  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
^ftve  bim  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended  people."  The  friends  of  the  king  were  also  displeased  at 
^^le  movement.  One  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  New  York,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  said,  "  Why  a  de- 
l^y  -WM  made  of  seven  days  after  Clinton  had  taken  the  forts,  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  Highland  forts  were 
*^lrrn  on  the  6th  of  October;  Esopus  was  burned  on  the  13th;  Burgoyne's  convention  was  signed  on  the 
^  7th-  There  was  no  force  to  oppose  even  open  boats  on  the  river.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  boats  proceed 
acniaediately  to  Albany  ?  Had  Clinton  gone  forward,  Burgoyne^s  army  bad  been  saved.  Putnam  could  not 
tve  crossed  to  Albany.  The  army  amused  themselves  by  burning  Esopus,  and  the 
of  individuals  on  the  river  bank."  Clinton  and  the  brothers  Howe  seem  to  have 
511  perfect  malaprops,  striking  at  the  wrong  time,  and  withholding  a  blow  when  meat 
^Impropriate  and  promising  the  best  success. 

*  In  the  old  grave-yard  rest  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Huguenots  and  of  many  of 
^iieir  descendants ;  and  there  repose  the  bodies  of  not  a  few  who  suffered  during  the 
for  independence.     Some  <i  the  earlier  grrave-stones  are  rude  monuments.     One 
thenif  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Abraham  De  Witt,  is  delineated  in  the  engraving, 
inscription  is  rudely  carved.     The  tall  and  slender  slate  stone  is  supported  by  a 
post,  which  was  probably  set  up  when  the  stone  was  erected,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
pieserved,  and  retains  its  odor.    I  saw  it  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  *^  the  oldest 
inhabitant"  remembered  it  from  his  boyhood.     The  meaning  of  IVLY  may  need  to  be 
Explained  to  young  readers.     I  was  used  for  J  and  V  for  U  in  former  times,  and  the 
lettera,  therefore,  make  the  word  JULY. 
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■ide,  we  oalled  upon  tfao  venerable  John  Sleight,  now  Mghty  years  old,  who  livea  in  the 
dwelling  of  hit  father,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  near  the  water.  He  had  a  clear  reoollw 
tion  of  the  landing  of  the  Britiah,  and  directed  us  to  the  difierent  locaUtiei  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  He  said  there  were  only  three  houses  where  ELondout  now  it,  and  they  were  bunud. 
The  occupants  fled  to  Marbletown,  and  the  few  soldiers  stationed  at  the  redoubt  on  the  hill, 
a  Uttle  northeast  of  the  village,  with  a  single  cannon,  folbwed  the  flying  inhalntanta.  The 
enemy  did  not  cross  the  creek,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Sleight  was  spared. 

From  the  high  hills  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Sleight's  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  lan^ 

^^     t'-'f^-..  ^  iog-places  of  both  divisioaa 

j7^""  ■■■"!:■,  of  the  enemy,  as 'seen  in  the 

,-^  ,'  •",  engraving.     The  ivater  ei- 

.  ^;,-^^  ._     -.  '-.'.  '.         tending  on  the  left  is  Kan- 

dout  Creek,  and  that  on  the 
right  and  beyond  the  long 
point  is  the  Hudson  River, 
the  spectator  looking  north- 
east, The  high  point  on  the 
left  is  the  place  where  there- 
doubt  was  thrown  up.  The 
small  building  beyond, stand- 
ing upon  the  water's  edge,  is 
upon  Ponkhocken  Point,'  and 
in  the  cove  between  it  and 
the  redoubt  is  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed.  The  long  point  in  the  distance  ii  the 
present  landing,  immediately  above  which,  in  a  sandy  cove,  the  main  division  of  the  Britidt 
army  debarked.  An  amusing  anecdote  was  related  to  me,  connected  with  that  event.  Be- 
tween the  point  and  Ponkhocken  are  extensive  flats,  bare  at  low  water,  and  yielding  mneh 
coarse  grass.  When  the  enemy  landed,  some  Dutchmen  were  at  work  just  below  the  point, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  the  dreaded  red-coats  near  them.  It  was 
low  water,  and  across  the  flats  toward  Ponkhocken  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  lege  could  cany 
them,  not  presuming  to  look  behind  them,  lest,  like  Lot's  wife,  they  might  be  detained.  The 
summer  hay-mskers  bad  left  a  rake  on  the  marsh  meadow,  and  upon  this  one  of  the  fugitivM 
trod.  The  handle  flew  up  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Not  doubting  that  a  "  Britisher"  was  close  upon  his  heels,  he  stopped  short,  and,  throwing 
up  his  hands  imploringly,  exdaimed,  "O,  mein  Cot  I  mein  Cot !  I  kivs  up.  Hoorah  fta 
King  Shorge  !"  The  innocent  rake  was  all  the  enemy  that  was  near,  and  the  DulchmsB'i  4 
sudden  conversion  to  loyalty  was  known  only  to  a  companion  in  the  race,  who  had  outstrip-  - 
ped  him  a  lew  paces. 

Fassmg  along  the  river  road  to  the  upper  point,  «-e  visited  the  landing-place  of  the  Biit — ^ 
ish.  A  large  portion  of  the  cove  is  now  filled  by  a  mass  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees  that  slid^bi 
down  from  the  high' shore  a  few  years  ago.  The  heaps  of  blue  clay  have  the  appearance ._ 
of  huge  rocks,  and  will  doubtless  become  such  in  time,  by  induration.  Returning  to  Rens^ 
dout,  I  rode  over  to  Kingston  at  about  sunset,  passed  the  evening  with  Mr.  Vauderlyn'  th^cd 
painter,  and  at  midnight  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Albany. 

gg^^  2T  '^^^  morning  was  cold,  and  every  thing  without  was  white  with  hoar  frost.  I  w^^^— 
1848.  lu  Troy  a  httlo  after  sunrise,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  seated  with  the  driver  upon  a  "i*^  , 
coach,  was  ascending  the  long  hills  on  the  road  to  Hoosick,  in  Rensselaer  county,'  about  twent^^^^- 


314,  when  the  eaiuBw»y  y, 


'  The  Terry  to  Rbinebeck  was  from  Ponkhocken  Point  1 
at  the  oppCT  pobt,  and  the  ferry  and  landing  estabtiahed  tl 

*  Mr,  Vanderlyn  is  a  native  of  Kingston.  He  resided  many  yean  in  Europe,  where  he  painted  hk  las^ft 
piclure  of  the  Landing  of  Columbia,  for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  It  was  completed  sbcm 
three  years  ago  (1846),  and  now  occupies  its  appropriate  place. 

'  The  original  Jfanor  of  Stmittatr,  or  SnmUurm/ck,  included  all  of  Rensselaer  ooooty.  except  HoeM, 
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five  miles  east  of  the  Hudeon.  The  coantry  u  very  elevated  and  hilly,  and,  when  three  miles 
eut  of  Troy,  the  Green  Mountains  were  seen  in  the  diatance.  Before  the  Hoosick  Valley  is 
reached,  the  country  becomoB  extremely  broken  and  pioturesque.  We  descended  by  a  roman- 
tic moantain  road  into  the  valley,  a  little  past  noon,  and  halted  at  Kichraond'e,  at  Hoosick  Four 
Comers.  This  is  the  nearest  point,  on  the  turnpike,  to  the  Bennington  battle-ground.  The 
nad  thither  skirted  the  Hoosick  B.iver  northward  for  three  miles,  to  the  &lls,'  where  we  tamed 
eastward,  and  passed  thronghNorthHooaick,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Walloomscoick  and 


•White  Creeks.  Here 
is  still  standing  the 
eU  mill  kriown  as  Van 
Schaick's  in  the  Rev- 
olntion.  '  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  Amer- 
icans when  Baume  and 
his  Hessians  approach- 
ed ;  and  here  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Ben- 
nington ended.  From 
this  mill,  along  the 
hills  and  the  valley  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Walloomscoick,  to  the 
bridge  near  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bamet,  two  miles 
above,  is  the  scene  of 
the  battle;  and  the  hot- 
it  of  the  fight  (which 


occurred  when  the  Hes- 
sians retreated  from  the 
heights)  took  place  be- 
tween the  little  facto- 
ry village  of  Starkville 
and  the  house  of  Mr 
Taber  These  allu 
Btons  will  be  better  un 
deratood  after  consult 
ing  the  history 

The  conflict  called 
the  battle  of  Benning 
ton*  was  a  part  of  the 
operations  connected 
with  Burgoyne's  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  in 
the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1777.  The 
delay  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  Skenesboi- 


oogh  and  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward  had  so  reduced  his  stores  and  provisions,  that  a  re- 

Sohsghticoke,  and  Piltslowa,  aad  also  the  greater  part  of  Albany  connty.  The  city  of  Albanj  ia  near  the 
center  of  the  manor.  This  domain  was  granted  to  Killian  Van  Renaaelaer  by  patent  from  the  States-Gen- 
eral of  Holland,  after  he  had  purcbaied  the  native  right  to  the  loil  tn  1641,  and  was  twentj-four  miles  wide, 
ea  both  sides  of  the  TJTer,  and  about  forty-two  miles  long  eaat  and  west.  When  the  English  came  into 
poisasiion  of  the  coontcy,  the  right  to  his  dmuua  of  the  proprietor  of  Beasselaerwyck,  who  was  called  the 
falnxin,*  was  not  questioned,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  16SS,  it  was  cunSnned  by  letters  patent  onder  the 
great  seal  of  the  slate  of  New  York. 

'  At  the  Hoosick  Falls  is  a  iDanofactiiring  village  containing  about  one  hundred  dwellings.  The  river 
ben  falls  aboot  forty  feet,  and  aBbrdi  very  extaoaive  water  power.  Near  Che  factories  I  obaerred  a  haod- 
■ene  octagonal  edifioe,  on  the  rood  aide,  on  the  froat  of  which,  in  prombent  letteia,  is  the  following : 

-BACKED  TO  SCIENCE. 

Id  se*,  etnh,  ud  ikj,  what  an  nntoLd 

It  contains,  I  was  Cold,  a  large  collection  of  natural  curioaities,  which  the  wealthy  and  tasteful  pn^irielar 
takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  freely. 

■  This  battle  was  fought  within  the  town  of  Hooaick,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  Bennington.  At  that 
time  Che  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  (Vermont,  as  a  stale,  not  being  then  in  ex- 
Hlence)  was  at  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Bennington  was  claimed  to  be  within  the  borders  of  New  York. 

'  This  view  ia  taken  from  the  leil  bank  of  the  Walloomscoiok,  a  Utile  below  the  bridge.  The  mill  belong- 
ed to  a  Whig  named  Van  Schaick,  who  had  joined  General  Stark's  collecting  forces  at  Bennington.  Lieo- 
tenant-oolonel  Baome  wrote  the  following  dispatch  to  Borgoyne  firom  this  place : 

"  Buuo(k.l  14lh  Ad(ui^  ITTT.  9  o'clock. 

"  Sia — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  arrived  here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  had 
intelligence  of  a  party  of  Che  enemy  being  in  possession  of  a  mill,  which  they  abandoned  at  oar  approach  ) 


Dutch  puFchsHTS  of  laodt 


beo|bt  Iba  mil  ttrll  rrom  Uu  uliTei.  uid  pluM  ■  eslon 

ilwr  li  lbs  only  ods  ddI  disturbed  bf  polltkil  cbsngEi.    Tbii.  hv 
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plenifihment  was  necessary.  Informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large  quantity  of  these, 
and  of  cattle  and  horses,  at  Bennington  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
Major  Skene,  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  thither  to  capture  them.  Both  Phillips  and 
Reidesel,  the  most  experienced  of  his  generals,  were  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  but  Buigoyne» 
actuated  by  an  bverweening  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  colonies,'  dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume  thither  with  five  hand- 
red  Hessians,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians.  Burgoyne*s  inatmctions  to 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  dated  August  9th,  1777,'  declared  the  objects  to  be  to  try« 
the  ailections  of  the  county,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Reideeel's  dra- 
goons, to  complete  Peters*s  corps  [of  Loyalists],  and  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle,  horseSr 
and  carriages.  Baume  was  directed  <<  to  scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to  Otter  Credc,'* 
to  go  down  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Air 
bany,  there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  country  believe  his  corps 
was  the  advanced  body  of  the  general's  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connectiout  River  and  pro- 
ceed to  Boston.  He  mrdered  that  <*  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  Congress, 
should  be  made  prisoners.*'  Baume  was  also  instructed  <■  to  tax  the  towns  ^here  they  halted 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  performance,  &c. ;  to  bring  all 
horses  fit  to  mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  could  be  found."  Burgoyne  stipulated  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
brought  at  thirteen  hundred  at  least,  and  moro  if  they  could  be  obtained,  and  directed  them 
to  be  "  tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  might  lead  ten  horses."  Dr.  Thateher, 
in  his  Journal,  says,  **  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  the  age,  to  imagine  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command ;  that  such  inval- 
uablef  resources  were  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas  !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  dis^ 
pointment  in  their  sanguine  calculation^,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  frustrated  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instance."' 
Avgnat,  With  these  full  instructions,  Baume  lefl  his  encampment  on  the  13th,  and  the 
1^*  next  day  arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  Walloomscoick.  He  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
evening  previous,  near  which  place  an  advanced  guard  of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  a 
small  party  of  Americans  who  wero  guarding  some  cattle.  The  patriots,  af^er  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire,  retreated  to  the  woods,  leaving  five  of  their  number  behind,  prisoners. 
Some  horses  were  captured,  but,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Baume  to  Buigoyne,  the  In- 
dians who  secured  them  destroyed  or  drove  away  all  that  were  not  paid  for  in  ready  cash. 
In  his  whole  expedition  Burgoyne  found  the  savages  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  us  leave 
the  invader  at  <'  Sancoik's,"  while  we  take  a  retrospect  of  relative  events  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  Hudson,  the  i 
Eastern  States  were  filled  with  alarm.  Burgoyne's  destination  was  not  certainly  known, « 
and  when  he  was  at  Skenesborough  it  was  thought  that  Boston  might  be  the  point  to  whic! 
he  would  maroh.     The  whole  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  uncovered 


bat,  in  their  usual  way,  fired  from  the  bushes,  and  took  their  road  to  Bennington.     A  savage  was  slight 
wounded ;  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  which  has  retarded  our  march  above  an  hoar ;  they  left  in  the  m^     _. 
about  seventy-eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and 
£1000' worth  of  pearlash  and  potash.     I  have  ordered  thirty  provincials  and  an  officer  to  guard  the 
sions  and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.     By  five  prisoners  taken  here,  they  agree  that  from  fifteen  to  eight 
hundred  are  at  Bennington,  but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our  approach.     I  will  proceed  so  far  to-day 
to  fall  on  the  enemy  early  to-morrow,  and  make  such  disposition  as  I  may  think  necessary,  from  the  iat 
gence  I  may  receive.     People  [Tories]  are  flocking  in  hourly,  but  want  to  be  armed.     The  savages 
not  be  controlled  -,  they  ruin  and  take  every  thing  they  please. 

^'  I  am  your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"  F.  Bactk." 

^  Major  Skene  assured  him  that  ^^  the  friends  to  the  British  cause  were  as  five  to  one,  and  that  they  waot. 
ed  only  the  appearance  of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselves." — Gordon^  ii.,  242. 

*  The  original  of  these  instructions  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

3  Military  Journal,  p.  92. 
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and  strenuous  eSorta  wese  at  once  made  for  the  defense  of  these  states*  particularly  New 
Hampshire,  which  waa  lying  nearest  the  scene  of  danger,  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  wrote  to  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
at  £xeter,  a]^[nrising  them  of  the  pressing  danger  near,  and  imploring  their  assistance.  The 
Proyincial  Assembly  had  finished  their  session,  and  had  gone  home,  but  a  summons  from  the 
Qommittee  brought  them  together  again  in  three  days.  Despondency  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whols  convention  when  they  met,  imtil  the  patriotic  John  Langdon,*  then  Speaker  of  the 
jlasembly,  thus  addressed  them :  "  I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which 
shall  be  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  These  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  sue- 
eeed  in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property 
will  be  of  no  value  to  me.  Our  old  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  our 
state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  eheck  the  progress  of  Burgoyne." 

Langdon's  patriotic  spirit  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  Assembly,  for  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  planned  and  put  in  operation.  The  whole  militia  of  the  state  was  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Whipple  (one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  second,  of  John  Stark.  They  or<> 
dered  one  fourth  part  of  Stark's  brigade  and  one  fourth  of  three  regiments  of  Whipple's  to 
march  immediately,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  to  the  firantiers  of  the  state,  and  con* 
^froat  the  enemy.  The  militia  officers  were  empowered  to  disarm  the  Tories.  A  day  of 
fiutiDg  and  prayer  was  ordered  and  observed. 

Stark  was  then  a  private  citizen.  He  had  been  a  brigadier  with  Washington  at  Trenton 
mnii  Princeton,  and,  when  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  returned  to 
Hew  Hampshire  on  a  recruiting  expedition.  Having  filled  his  regiments,  he  returned  to 
JBxeter  to  await  orders,  and  there  learned  that  several  junior  officers  had  been  promoted  by 
Oxigress,  while  he  was  left  out  of  the  list.  Feeling  greatly  aggrieved,  he  resigned  H^^ch, 
liifl  commission  and  left  the  army,  not,  however,  to  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of  ^'^• 
peril,  for,  like  General  Schuyler,  he  was  active  for  good  while  divested  of  military  authority. 
lie  was  very  popular,  and  the  Assembly  regarded  him  as  a  piUar  of  strength  in  upholding 
^he  confidence  and  courage  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  That  body  ofiered  him  the  com* 
■nand,  and,  laying  aside  his  private  griefs,  he  once  more  donned  his  armor  and  went  to  the 
£eldy  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  main  army,  but  hang 
vpon  the  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  his  state,  strike  when  opportunity  should  ofier, 
«iooording  to  his  own  discretion,  and  be  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Assembly  of  New 
Sampehire. 

Joy  pervaded  the  militia  when  their  favorite  commander  was  announced  as  their  chief, 
and  they  cheerfully  flocked  to  his  standard,  which  was  raised,  first  at  Charleston  and  then 
at  Manchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  his 
Jfassachusetts  men,  was  posted.  This  was  only  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  that  so  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  enemy  at  Hubbardton  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  was  then  recruiting  at 

*  John  Laogdon  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire^  in  1740.     He  reoeived  a  mercantile  eduea- 
cion,  and  for  several  years  proseonted  bosiness  upon  the  sea,  and,  when  the  Revolution  brake  out,  was  a 
leading  merchant  in  Portsmouth.     He  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  re* 
Bioved  the  powder  and  military  stores  from  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle,  in  1774.     He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776.     For  a  short  time  he  commanded  a  company  of 
-voliDteers  in  Vermont  and  on  Rhode  Island.     He  was  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  HamfK 
akire,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1776  and  1777.     He  was  Continental  agent  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1779,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegiite  to  Congress  in  1783.     He  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  state  for  several  yean,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire.     The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m  1794  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
From  1805  till  1811  he  was  fonr  years  governor  of  the  state,  and  then  retired  into  private  life.     He  was 
of  Jeflerson's  political  school,  and  in  1812  the  majority  in  Congress  selected  him  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  declined  the  honor.     He  died  at  Portsmouth,  September  18th,  1819,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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Auui^    ICanohetter.     There  Stuk  met  General  LiDCotn,  who  had  been  sent  by  General 
""■       Schuvler.  then  ii 


Scbuyli 
Bruits  to  the  Hudson.  Stark 
positively  refused  to  go,  and 
exhibited  the  written  terms 
upon  which  he  had  consented 
to  appear  in  the  field  at  all. 
His  itfusal  was  communica- 
tad  to  Congress,  aad  that  hody 
resolved  that  the 
"*"  ■  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  inform- 
ed that  the  instructions  which 
they  had  given  General  Stark 
were  "  destructive  of  milita- 
ry subordination,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  t 
cause ;"  and  the 
t  desired 


cemmand  of  the  Northern  Department,  to  conduct  him  and  his  re- 
General  Stark  to  conform  him- 


he  common  (y. 


self  to  the  same  rules  which 
other  general  offieera  of  the 
militia  were  subject  to  when- 
ever they  were  called  oat  at 
the  expense  of  the  United 
States.'"  This  was  sound 
military  logic,  but  was  not 
adapted  to  the  oircumstaaoes 
in  question.  General  Stark, 
as  well  as  the  Assembly  of 
New  Hampshire,  knew  better 
than  Congress  what  policy,  in 
the  premises,  was  most  condu- 
cive to  the  genera]  good, 
and  the  sequel  proved  that 
the  apparent  insubordina- 


tion, which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the  common  cause,"  was  productive  of  great 
benefits  to  the  country.     It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Burgoyqe  was  planniog  bis  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington,  and  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  Baume's  instructions  Stail 
^^^  '    arrived  at  that  place. 

Informed  of  the  presence  of  Indians  at  Cambridge,  twelve  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and 
of  their  attack  upon  the  party  of  Americans  there,*  he  detached  Lieutenant-eol- 
onel  Gregg,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  oppose  their  march.  Toward  night  he 
leceived  information  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  and  in  full  maroh  for  Bennington.  Stark  immediately  rallied  his  bri- 
gade, with  all  the  militia  that  bad  collected  at  Bennington,  and  sent  out  an  urgent  call  for 
the  militia  in  the  vicinity . .  He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  officer  in  command  of  Colonel  War- 
ner's regiment,  at  Manchester,  to  march  his  men  to  Bennington  immediately.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  arrived  in  the  night,  tbDrooghly  drenched  with  rain.  Chi 
the  morning  of  the  Hth,  about  the  time  when  Bsume  was  at  Van  Schaick's  Mills,  Staii,* 
with  his  whole  force,  was  moving  forward  to  support  Colonel  Gr^g.  He  waa  accranpa- 
nied  by  Colonels  Warner,  WiUiams,  and  Brush.  The  regiment  of  the  former  was  not  with 
him ;  they  remained  at  Bennington,  to  dry  themselves  and  prepare  their  arms  for  action. 
After  marching  about  five  miles,  they  met  Gregg  retreating,  and  the  enemy  within  a  mile 

*  Jounwli  of  Congreis,  vol,  iii.,  ST3. 

*  John  Stark  was  the  bod  oT  «  ntitive  orGlasgow,  in  Sootlsuil,  and  was  bn-n  in  LondoniilerTT,  New  Ramp — 
ihire,  August  28t)i,  1738.  His  rachsr  removed  to  Derryfleld  (now  Mauofaeater) ,  on  tbe  Merrinuc,  in  ITM—  • 
Wliile  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  1TS2,  joong  Slack  was  taken  prisoner  and  oarried  off  by  n  paitj  of 
Francis  Indians.  He  was  redeemed  by  a  Boston  bnead  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  three  ddlan,  to  ps]| 
which  he  went  on  another  hunting  expedition  on  the  Androscoggin.  He  lerved  in  Rogers's  oompuiy  dk 
Rangere  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  mads  a  oaptain  in  1756.  Repairing  to  Cambridge  ■■■ 
hearing  of  the  battle  af  Lexington,  be  received  a  colonel's  commissi  on,  and  on  the  same  day  enlisted  eight  honM 
red  men.  He  fonght  bravely  on  Bunker  Mill,  hia  regiment  forming  a  portion  of  the  left  of  Ibe  American  bus 
and  its  only  defense  being  a  rail  inoloaure  covered  with  hay.  He  went  to  Caoadn  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  »■ 
in  the  sttaek  at  Trenton  commanded  the  van  of  Ihe  right  wing.  He  was  also  in  the  batlle  of  Priaieto^ 
In  March,  1777,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He  commanded  the  New  Mampdliia 
militia  at  the  hallle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777,  and  in  September  enlisted  a  new  and  larger  fonw,  ai^ 
joined  the  Continental  armj,  nnder  Gates,  with  (he  rank  of  major  general.  He  served  in  Rhode  Island  i 
1778  and  1779,  and  b  New  Jersey  in  1780.  In  1781  he  had  the  command  of  the  Nortbeni  Depulaea 
at  Saratoga.  At  the  ckee  of  the  war  he  left  sll  pablic  employments.  In  1818  Congress  voted  him  a  pec^ 
sion  of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1822,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  b^ 
was  buried  on  a  small  hill  near  the  Merrimac,  at  Mancbuter,  and  over  his  remains  is  a  granite  obelisk,  S 
scribed  with  the  words  Majob  Gania&L  Stakk.    A  costly  maaament  is  now  in  eoniemplalion. 
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of  him.      Stark  immedi&tely  disposed  his  anny  for  battle,  and  Baume  and  bis  men,  baltiog 
advastagoonsly  upon  high  ground  near  a  bend  in  the  WaUoomscoick  River,  began  to  in- 

trench  themKlves.  Fer- 
oeiving  this,  Stark  &U 
back  about  a  mile,  to  wait 
for  re-enforcements  and 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack. 
Baume,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  Americans,  sent  an  ex- 
-presB  to  BuTgoyoe  for  aid. 
Colonel  Breyman  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  witli 
about  five  hundred  men, 
but  he  did*  not  arrive  ia 
time  to  render  eseential 
serTiee. 

The  15th  was  j,„^^ 
lainy,  add  both  "^• 
parties  employed  the  time 
in  preparing  for  battle. 
The  Hessians  and  a  corps 
of  Rangers  were  strongly 
intrenched  upon  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  Wal- 
loomscoick,  and  a  party 
of  Rangers  and  German 
grenadiers  were  posted  at 
•  ford  (now  the  bridge  near  Mr.  Bamet's),  where  the  road  to  Bennington  crossed  the  stream. 
Some  Canadians,  and  Peters's  corps  of  Tories,  were  potted  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  ford.  At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  on  the  east,  near  the  month  of  a  small  creek, 
some  chasseurs  were  posted,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  intreochments  on  the 
Iieight,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Peters's  American  rolunteen,  or  Tories,  cast  op  a 
breast-work.  On  the  same  side,  upon  the  Bennington  Road,  Stark  and  the  main  body  of 
his  army  were  encamped.     The  Wallaomscaiok,  though  called  a  river,  is  a  small  stream. 


NoTB. — The  map  here  given  ia  a  oopj,  reduced,  of  oee  drawn  by  Lieuleunt  DamfDrd,  and  published  is 
Borgoyiie's  "  Stait  of  tht  Eiptdition,"  &a.  The  Walloomscoick  ii  there  ermuKnuly  called  Hosack  (mean- 
ii^  Hooaick),  that  rivet  beieg  Dearly  Ihree  miles  distael  from  the  place  of  the  Hessian  iDlrenchmenta.  I 
woaU  here  remark  that  we  are  obliged  to  rely  almosl  solely  apoo  British  authorities  for  plans  of  our  Revo- 
Intioaaiy  battles.  They  are,  in  general,  naireat,  »  far  as  relates  to  the  disposition  and  movenieni  at  Brit- 
■h  troops,  but  are  TuU  <^  erroii  respecting  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  and  also  oonceniing  the  topog- 
r^>bf  of  the  oooalry,  with  whtoh  they  wne  necessarily  little  aoquainted.  It  is  too  late  now  to  correct  mailf 
of  these  errors,  for  the  living  witnesses  have  departed,  and  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  younger  generation  is 
not  solScienlly  oertain  tojusuTy  any  important  corrections  in  the  published  plans  of  the  battles.  I  have,  there- 
fare,  copied  such  maps  ai  seemed  most  trustworthy,  and  endeavored,  by  slight  alleratioos,  and  by  descrip- 
tiooa  in  the  text,  to  make  them  as  correct  as  possible,  as  guides  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  military  op- 
eraticsia  of  the  time.  In  this  pertioalar,  as  well  as  in  local  traditions,  great  caution  is  neceasaiy  in  receiving 
leetimoAy ;  and,  where  the  subject  has  historical  importance,  I  have  naifoimly  rejected  iradiliens,  unless  lup- 
poTted  by  other  and  concurreDt  authoiitj,  or  the  strongest  probability. 

Tbe  group  upon  this  map,  composed  of  a  drum  withont  a  head,  a  mosket,  sword,  end  grenadier's  cap,  is 
a  lepieinjBtation  of  those  objeots  thus  amn)^  and  haofpng  over  Che  door  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Chant- 
ber  at  Boston.  They  are  trophies  of  the  Bennington  battle,  and  were  presented  by  Oeneral  Stark  to  the 
Cemmoiiwealth  of  Massaobasetts.  The  grenadier's  cap  is  made  of  a  coarse  fabric  resembling  Bannel,  dyed 
red,  and  on  the  front  is  a  large  figured  brass  plate.  The  drum  is  brass  ;  the  sword  has  sn  enormous  brass 
guard  and  hilt ;  and  the  bayonet  attached  to  the  musket  is  Uunted  and  bent. 
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every  where  fbrdable  when  the  water  u  of  ordinary  depth.     Lying  in  the  midat  of  hi^ 
hilli,  it!  volume  is  oflea  auddenty  inoreated  by  raina. 

Xot  withstand  tug  the  lain  fell  copiously  on  the  1  Slh,  there  waa  aome  akirmiahiug.  The 
Americana,  in  amall  pftrtiea,  fell  upon  detachmeota  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lo  annoying  did  thii 
mode  of  w&ifaie  become,  that  the  Indians  began  to  deaert  Colonel  Banmo,  "  becaoae,"  aa 
they  told  bim,  "  the  woodi  were  filled  with  Yankees."  The  Heeaiana  continued  their  worki 
upon  the  hill.  By  night  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  had  mounted  two  piecea  of 
ordnance  which  they  brought  with  thera. 


During  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  Colonel  Symonds,  with  a  body  of  Beckahire  militia,  arrived. 
Among  them  waa  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pittsfield,  whoae  bellicose  ardor  was  of  the  most 
glowing  kind.     Before  daylight,  and  while  the  rain  waa  yet  falling,  the  impatient  shepherd, 
who  had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark,  and  aaid,  "  General,  the  people  of  Berk- 
shire have  often  been  summoned  to  the  field  without  being  allowed  to  fight,  and,  if  yoo  do 
not  now  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again."      "  Well,"  aaid 
Stark,  "  do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining  ?"     "  No,  not  just  this 
moment,"  replied  the  minister  of  peace.     ■'  Then,"  said  the  general,  "  if  the  Lord  shall  aatx 
more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  ask  you  to  come  oat  . 
again."     Sunshine  did  indeed  come  with  the  morrow,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  dawn  the  : 
clouds  broke  away,  and  aoon  all  Nature  lay  smiling  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  clear  August 
morning  ;  and  "  fighting  enough"  was  also  given  the  paraon  and  hia  men,  for  it  was  a  day^ 
of  fierc«  conflict. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  of  both  parties  prepared  for  action.      Stark  haX 
arranged  a  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  carefully  reoonnoitering  the  enemy  at  the  dit-« 


'fS." 


'  This  view  u  Trom  the  bill  on  the  soathwest  bank  of  the  Walloonucoick,  a  little  west  of  the  mul  Ero^ 
■he  bridge  to  Slukville,  lookitig  northeut.  The  roail  over  Ihii  hill  existed  at  tha  tims  of  the  battle,  and  um 
laid  down  on  the  map,  page  395.  The  rivar,  which  hare  makes  a  andden  bend,  is  aeen  at  two  poiuti — oat.^ 
tha  cattle,  and  at  the  bridge,  in  th«  diatanoe,  on  ibe  right.  The  boose  on  tbe  left,  near  the  bridge,  ii  Ha^ 
Bamet'a,  and  tbe  mad  that  orosiei  the  center  of  the  pichire  from  light  to  left  is  tbe  road  fnxD  Beiuiingla«= 
to  Van  Sehaick's  or  North  Uooiick.  It  passes  along  the  river  Sat,  at  (be  Toot  of  tbe  bills  when  the  banFl- 
occurred.  Tbe  bigbest  point  on  tbe  diitaot  bills,  oovered  witb  woods,  ia  the  place  where  tba  Heaaisas  we^r:^ 
intranched.  From  that  point,  along  Ihe  hills  to  tbe  left,  for  about  two  miles,  the  confliol  waa  sarried  a^^ 
and  upon  the  slopes,  now  cultivated,  musket-balla  and  other  relios  of  tbe  battle  have  been  ploared  np. 
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taoce  of  a  mile,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Colonel  Nichols,  with*  two  hundred  men,  was  de- 
tached up  the  little  creek  that  empties  into  the  Walloomscoick  ahove  the  hridge,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Herrick  was  sent  with  three  hundred  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  Nichols  hefbre  making  a  general 
assault.  Colonels  Hubhard  and  Stickney  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Walloomscoick 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  with  one  hundred  men  in  front,  near 
F^ters*s  intrenched  corps,  in  order  to  divert  Baume's  attention  to  that  point.  Thus  arranged, 
the  action  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  by 
Colonel  Nichob,  who  marched  up  from  the  deep-wooded  valley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the 
Hessian  intrenchments.  At  the  same  moment  the  other  portions  of  the  American  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  from  Nichols's  detachment  was  heard, 
Stark,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  at  his  camp,  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  gave  the 
word  **  Forward !"  They  pressed  onward  to  the  hill  above  the  Tory  intrenchments,  and 
there  the  whole  field  of  action  was  open  to  their  view.  The  heights  were  wreathed  in  the 
smoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  and  along  the  slopes  and  upon  the  plains  the  enemy  was 
forming  into  battle  order.*  The  Americans  rushed  down  upon  the  Tories,  drove  them  across 
the  stream,  and,  following  afler  them,  the  whole  of  both  armies  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fight.  **  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  « two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder."  The  Tories,  who  were  driven  across 
the  river,  were  thrown  in  confusion  on  the  Hessians,  who  were  forced  from  their  breast-works 
on  the  heights.  The  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded,  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  between  the  corps  of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  with  horrid  yells  and 
the  jingling  of  cow-bells,  and  the  weight  of  the  conflict  finally  fell  upon  the  brave  corps  of 
Reidesel's  dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  Baume  in  person.  They  kept  their  column  unbroken, 
and,  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  were  led  to  the  charge  with  the  sword.  But 
they  were  finally  overpowered,  and  gave  way,  leaving  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the 
field.  The  Americans,  like  the  dragoons,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  With 
their  brown  firelocks,  scarce  a  bayonet,  little  discipline,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  they 
ventured  to  attack  five  hundred  well-trained  regulars,  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  com* 
plete  arms  and  accouterments,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  posted,  and  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  Indians.  The  mingled  incentives  of  a  defense  of  homes  and  prom- 
iws  of  plunder*  made  the  American  militia  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans. 

As  soon  as  the  field  was  won,  the  Americans  dispersed  to  collect  plunder.     This  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them,  for  at  that  moment  Colonel  Breyman  arrived  with  his  re-enforoeraenta 
for  Baume.     They  had  approached  within  two  miles  beforo  Stark  was  apprised  of  their  prox- 
imity.    The  heavy  r^in  on  the  preceding  day  had  kept  them  back,  and,  although  their  march 
had  been  accelerated  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  just  ended,  they  could  not  roach  the 
field  in  time  to  join  in  the  action.     They  met  the  flying  party  of  Baume,  which  made  a  rally, 
and  the  whole  body  pushed  forward  toward  the  abandoned  intrenchments  on  the  heights. 
Stark  endeavorod  to  rally  his  militia,  but  they  wero  too  much  scattered  to  be  well  arranged 
lor  battle,  and  tlie  fortunes  of  the  day  were,  for  a  moment,  in  suspense.     Happily  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Warner,  which  was  left  at  Bennington  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
fresh  and  well  armed,  and  fell  vigorously  upon  the  enemy.     Stark,  with  what  men  he  had 
lieen  able  to  collect,  pushed  forward  to  his  assistance.     The  battle  continued  with  obstinacy 
vntil  sunset.     It  was  a  sort  of  running  conflict,  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  on  the  hills, 
from  the  heights  to  Van  Schaick's,  where  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand,  and  then  fled  to- 
ward the  Hoosick.     The  Americans  pursued  them  until  dark,  and  Stark  was  then  obliged 


'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Stark  made  the  laoonio  speech  to  his  men,  which  popular  tradition  has  pre- 
senred :  **  See  there,  men  1  there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night  they  are  ours,  or  Molly  Staik  will  be  a 
widow  r'  This  speech,  it  is  said,  brought  forth  a  trempndoos  shout  of  applanae  from  the  eager  troops, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Loyalists  in  their  works  below. 

*  General  Stark,  in  his  orders  in  the  morning,  promised  his  soldiers  all  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  enemy's  camp. — Gordon,  ii.,  244. 
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to  draw  off  his  men  to  prevent  them  from  firing  upon  each  other  in  the  giooni'  of  evening. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Baume.  Ha 
was  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterward.  "  Another  hour  of  daylight,"  said  Stark,  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  "and  I  would  have  captured  the  whole  body."  Besides  the  prisoners,  four 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
eight  brass  drums,  and  four  ammunition  wagons  were  secured.  Two  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  u 
many  wounded.  Greneral  Stark  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  but  was  not  injured  himself 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Tories.' 

This  victory  was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  another  evidence  of 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  American  militia  when  led  to  the  field  by  a  good  commander.' 
It  also  crippled  the  strong  arm  of  Burgojrne,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  American  aimy 
at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater.  The  loud  commendatory  voice  of  the  people  forced  Congress  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  Greneral  Stark,  which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause,"  and  on  the  4th  of  October  resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be 

1777  

presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  ofiicers  and  troops 
under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the 
enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States."* 

When  I  visited  the  Bennington  battle-ground,  every  ancient  resident  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  locality,  had  departed,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  perscm  who 
could  point  out  the  exact  place  of  the  Grerman  intrenchments.  A  vendue^  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  attracted  the  men  from  home ;  but,  through  the  general  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Hoosick  Four  Comers,  who  accompanied  me,  and  aided  by  the  map  of 
Lieutenant  Dumford,  which  I  had  with  me,  the  points  of  interest  were  easily  recognized. 

Ascending  the  rough  hills  northeast  of  Mr.  Barnet's,  we  soon  found,  upon  the  highest  knoll 
on  the  crown  of  the  timbered  heights,  traces  of  the  German  intrenchments.  Portions  of  the 
banks  and  ditches  are  quite  prominent,  and  for  several  rods  on  all  sides  the  timber  is  young, 
the  spot  having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Descending  the  gentle  slope  northward,  we 
emerged  into  cleared  fields,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Creek 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Walloomscoick*  on  the  east.  Here  was  the  place  where  C<^ond 
Nichols  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  view  of  the  Wallooms-  - 
coick  Valley  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beheld.  From  our  point  of  vision  it  stretched  away  ^ 
to  the  eastward,  its  extremity  bounded  by  the  lofty  Green  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  dia , 

'  GordoD,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  Allen,  Burgoyne^s  Defense,  Stedman,  Everett's  Life  of  Stark. 

'  There  are  several  anecdotes  related  in  connection  with  this  battle,  which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  people  J 
and  the  soldiers.     Thacher  says  that  an  old  man  had  five  sons  in  the  battle.     On  being  told  that  one  of 
was  lufortunate,  he  exclaimed,  "  What,  has  he  misbehaved  ?     Did  he  desert  his  post  or  shrink  from 
charge  ?"     "  Worse  than  that,''  replied  his  informant.     "  He  was  slain,  bat  he  was  fighting  nobly.'' 
I  am  satisfied,"  replied  the  old  man ;  ^*  bring  him  to  me."     After  the  battle  the  body  of  his  son  was  broogl 
to  him.     The  aged  father  wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  said,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  ej 
*'  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  know  that  my  five  sons  fought  nobly  for  freedom,  though  one  hi^ 
fallen  in  the  conflict."     This  was  an  exhibition  of  old  Spartan  patriotism. 

When  Warner's  regiment  came  into  the  field.  Stark  rode  up  and  ordered  a  captain  to  lead  his  men  ii 
action.     "  Where's  the  colonel  [Warner]  ?     I  want  to  see  him  first,"  he  coolly  replied.     The  colonel 
sent  for,  and  the  captain,  in  a  nasal  tone,  said,  "  Well,  colonel,  what  d'ye  want  I  should  do  ?"     "  Drive 
red-coats  froni  the  hill  yonder,"  replied  Warner.     *'  Well,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  and  in  an 
stant  himself  and  men  were  on  the  run  for  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

'  Journal  of  Congress,  iii.,  327.     In  passing  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution,  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
quired  and  taken.     There  was  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Maryhind.     The  delegates  finom 
ginia  did  not  vote. 

*  This  is  said  to  be  a  Dutch  word,  signifjring  Wfllloom's  Patent.     It  is  variously  spelled.     On  Dumfo 
map  it  is  Walmtcock.     On  Tryon's  map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1779,  it  is  WaUanuchock;  and 
spell  it  Wallamsac,  Wolmseec,  and  Walmsook.     The  orthography  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  vrbich. 
New  York  records  exhibit,  and  is  doubtless  correct. 
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tant,  'wfaich  formed  a  line  of  deeper  blue  than  the  sky,  the  tint  broken  a  little  by  gray  cliSs 
and  bald  summits  reflecting  occasional  gleams  of  the  evening  sun.     Through  the  rich  inter- 
vales of  the  broad  basin,  the  winding  Walloomscoick,  traversed  by  the  highway,  glistened 
at  various  points  among  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks  ;  and  the  whole  valley,  dotted  with 
fana^bouses,  presents  one  picture  of  peaceful  industry.     On  the  right,  seven  miles  distant, 
and  nestled  among  the  hills  near  the  Green  Mountains,  lies  Bennington,  the  white  spire  of 
whose  church  was  seen  above  the  intervening  forests.     From  the  heights  we  could  plainly 
disoem  a  brick  house  in  the  valley,  that  belonged,  during  the  Revolution,  to  a  Tory  named 
Mathews.     It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  position,  and  the  consequences  which  sometimes  re- 
sulted therefrom.     It  stands  upon  the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  it  cen- 
ter the  comer  points  of  four  towns — Bennington,  Shaftsbury,  Hoosick,  and  White  Creek ; 
also,  those  of  the  counties  of  Bennington,  Washington,  and  Rensselaer.     The  occupant  had 
.   only  to  step  from  one  room  to  another,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  a  legal  process  that  might 
be  issued  against  him  in  any  one  of  the  counties  or  four  towns. 

I>e9cending  the  heights,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  old  ford,  near  Bamet's,  and  went 
do-WTk  the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  to  Starkville.     From  the  hill  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
Jpl&cse  where  Peters*s  Tories  were  intrenched  (slight  traces  of  the  mounds  were  still  visible) 
we  liad  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  battle-ground.     I  tarried  long  enough  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  near  the  river,  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  396.     While  thus  engaged,  a  low  bel- 
frequently  repeated,  attracted  my  attention,  and,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 
tn  reconnoiter.     Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  huge  bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  mak- 
'^■S'  cnenacing  advances  up  the  slope.     He  had  mistaken  my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
^^    ^^  formal  challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing  to  the  charge.     Regarding 
laonorable  retreat  as  a  wiser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  defeat,  I  gathered  up 
*  implements  of  trade,"  and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the  similarly- 
negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurens's  motto,  "  Millions  for  de  fence."     It  was  sunset  when 
leached  Van  Schaick's  on  our  return,  and  I  had  barely  light  sufficient  to  complete  the 
^'^inng  of  the  old  mill  on  page  391,  for  heavy  clouds  were  gathering.     The  twilight  was 
^  and  darkness  was  upon  us  when  we  arrived  at  Hoosick  Four  Comers. 
Inhere  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the  militia  in  this  vicinity  in  1 78 1 .     Sit- 
above  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  within  the  claimed  jurisdiction 
New  Hampshire  Grants.     The  animosities  between  the  state  government  of  New  York 
the  people  of  the  Grants,  which  the  active  Revolutionary  operations  in  that  quarter  had, 
a  time,  quieted,  now  that  those  operations  had  ceased,  were  renewed  in  all  their  former 
T.     So  warm  became  the  controversy,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  insnrrec- 
broke  out  in  the  regiments  of  Colonels  John  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.     The 
xnent  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates  also  became  disafiected,  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Oailitia  between  the  Batten  Kill  and  the  Hoosick  seemed  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  law- 
*^**  people  of  the  Grants,  who  disregarded  the  urgent  demands  of  patriotism  at  that  juncture. 
-'^^  disturbances  arose  in  "  Scaghticoke,  St.  Coych,'  and  parts  adjacent."     The  insurgent 
*^fe*«nent8  belonged  to  General  Gansevoort's  brigade^     He  heard  of  the  defection  on  the  5th, 
^^d  immediately  directed  Colonels  Yates,  Van  Vechten,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whose 
'^^^Sitnents  were  the  least  tainted,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  march  to  St.  Coych, 
9^eU  the  insurrection.     An  express  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  Poughkeepsie,  who 
f^<iily  perceived  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of  the  Grants.     With 
.'*  ^aual  promptness,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  to  the  as- 
*"*^**ice  of  Gansevoort,  and  gave  the  latter  all  necessary  latitude  in  raising  troops  for  the  exi- 
^Hcy.     Gansevoort  repaired  to  Saratoga,  and  solicited  troops  and  a  field  piece  from  General 
^^k>  who  was  stationed  there.     The  latter  declined  compliance,  on  the  plea  that  his  troops 
®>*e  too  poorly  clad  to  leave  their  quarters  at  that  season,  and  also  that  he  thought  it  im- 

^^^bis  place  was  Van  Schaick's  Mill,  now  North  Hoosiok.     The  name  was  varioosly  written  by  the  early 
*»o»-;-^_    St.  Coycb,  Sancoix,  Saintcoix,  &c. 
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Stark  and  OoTeraor  CbittendeiL       Ead  of  die  Iiuiirrectioa.  Rids  to  Troy.  Tbe  Hoaaatonie  Valiej.  Dttfeoiy- 

proper  to  interfere  -without  aa  order  from  General  Heath,  his  superior.  GrOYemor  Chitten- 
den, of  the  Grants,  had  just  addressed  a  lett'er  to  Stark,  requesting  him  not  to  interfere  ;  and, 
as  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Vermonters,  that  was  doubtless  the  true  cause  of  his  with- 
holding aid  from  Gansevoort.  The  latter,  with  what  volunteers  he  could  raise,  pushed  on 
to  St.  Coych,  where  he  discovered  a  motley  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  advancing  to 
sustain  the  insurgent  militia.  Having  only  eighty  men  with  him,  Gansevoort  retired  about 
five  miles,  and  attempted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  rebels  remained  undisturbed.  Early  in  January  following, 
Washington  wrote  a  calm  and  powerful  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  which  had  great 
efiect  in  quelling  disturbances  there,  and  no  serious  consequences  grew  out  of  the  movemeDt. 
September,         ^  ^^^  Hoosick  at  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  28  th,  on  the  Bennington  mail-coach, 

184a  for  Troy.  It  was  full  inside,  and  the  driver  was  flanked  by  a  couple  of  passen- 
gers. The  only  vacant  seat  was  one  covered  by  a  sheep-skin,  upon  the  ooaoh-roof — a  de- 
lightful place  on  a  pleasant  morning,  but  now  the  lowering  clouds  betokened  a  storm.  It 
was  "  Hobson's  choice,"  however,  and,  mounting  the  perch,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  Hoosick  Valley.  The  high  hills  that  border  it  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
on  every  side  large  flocks  of  Saxony  sheep  were  grazing.'  As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  ra- 
vine, the  clouds  broke,  the  wind  changed,  and,  when  we  reached  the  high  rolling  table-land 
west  of  the  valley,  a  bleak  nor' wester  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  from  the  distant  peaks 
of  the  Adirondack  and  other  lofty  ranges  near  the  sources  of  the  Hudson.  Detained  on  the 
road  by  the  cracking  of  an  axle,  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  Troy.  I  had  intend- 
ed to  start  for  Connecticut  that  evening,  but,  as  the  cars  had  left,  I  rode  to  Albany,  and  de- 
parted in  the  early  morning  train  for  the  Housatonic  Valley  and  Danbury. 

The  country  from  Albany  to  the  State  Line,'  where  the  Housatonic  and  Western  Rail-roads 
unite,  is  quite  broken,  but  generally  fertile.     Sweeping  down  the  valley  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  only  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  the  traveler  hss 
very  little  opportunity  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  region  through  which  he  is  passing. 
The  picture  in  my  memory  represents  a  narrow,  tortuous  valley,  sometimes  dwindling  to  a  ^ 
rocky  ravine  a  few  rods  wide,  and  then  expanding  into  cultivated  flats  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  ^  , 
with  a  rapid  stream,  broken  into  riffs  and  small  cascades,  running  paraDel  with  our  course,^  ^ 
and  the  whole  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  densely  wooded  with  maples,  oaks,  hick— ..3 
ories,  and  chestnuts.     At  New  Milford  the  narrow  valley  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  bean, 
tiful  plain,  whereon  the  charming  village  stands.     Thence  to  Hawlejrville  the  eountiy  L 
again  very  broken,  but  more  generally  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  cultivation. 

At  Hawiey  ville  I  left  the  rail-road,  and  took  the  mail-coach  for  Danbury,  seven  and  a  ha] 
miles  westward,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock.     This  village,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  stat^. 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  about  twenty  miles  noi 
from  Long  Island  Sound.     Its  Indian  name  was  Pahquioqite,  and  the  first  eight  famili 
that  settled  there,  in  1685,  purchased  the  land  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors.'     There 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  early  history,  aside  from  the  struggles,  privations,  and  alarms  m 
cident  to  a  new  Christian  settlement  in  the  midst  of  pagans.     In  truth,  it  seems  to  ha. 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  prosperity  and  repose  through  the  colonial  period,  but  a  terril 
blight  fell  upon  it  during  our  war  for  independence. 


^  Wool  is  the  staple  production  of  this  region.     The  first  flock  of  Saxony  sheep  in  Hoosick  was  introdo. 
by  a  German  named  H.  De  Grove,  about  1820.     The  price  at  which  these  sheep  were  then  held  was 
moas,  some  bucks  having  been  sold  as  high  as  five  hondred  dollars.     But  the  great  losses  incurred  in  s| 
ulations  in  merino  sheep,  a  few  years  previous,  made  people  cautious,  and  the  Saxony  sheep  soon 
ed  only  their  fair  value.     In  1845  the  number  of  sheep  of  this  fine  breed  in  the  town  of  Hoosick  was 
six  thousand. 

'  The  State  Line  station  is  upon  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  thirty-eight 
from  Albany  and  eleven  from  Pittsfield. 

'  Their  names  were  Taylor,  Bushnell.  Bamum,  Hoyt,  two  Benedicts,  Beebe,  and  Gregory.     They  wei 
from  Norwalk,  on  the  Sound,  except  Beebe,  who  came  from  Stratford. — See  Rohbina't  Century  Strmon^  1 
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Trfon**  EnpeditioD  to  Danbury. 


Tnunbull'f  ••  M'FingaL" 


LUe  of  tbe  Author. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  When  Yankees,  skilled  in  martial  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school ; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade. 
And  new  maneuvers  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exercue  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling. 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  trembling." 

TaUMBULL.^ 


HE  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  the  spring  ofl777,  conducted  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  person,  was,  in  its  inception,  progress, 
and  result,  disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  no  less  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  and  savageism  displayed  than  of  the  arrant  cowardice 
that  marked  all  the  movements  of  the  marauders.  Sir  William  Howe 
did  well  for  his  own  character,  in  disclaiming  any  approval  of  the  acts 
of  Tryon  on  that  occasion,  and  in  endeavoring  to  excuse  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  by  pleading  the  apparent  necessity  of  such  harsh  meas- 
ures. Every  generous  American  should  be  ready  to  accofrd  all  the 
honor,  skill,  bravery,  and  humanity  which  oflen  belonged  to  British  officers  during  the  war, 
for  some  of  them,  despite  the  relation  which  they  held  to  our  people  strugghng  for  freedom, 
demand  our  admiration  and  regard.  But  these  very  officers,  guided  by  a  false  philosophy, 
and  the  instructions  of  ministers  grossly  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
planned  and  executed  measures  which  every  true  Briton  then  condemned,  and  which  every 
true  Briton  now  abhors.     The  destruction  of  Danbury,  and,  two  years  later,  of  Norwalk  and 


*  This  is  quoted  from  a  political  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  called  "M'Fingal,^- 
which  gained  for  the  author  much  celebrity  in  America  and  Europe.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten in  1775,  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session.  Numer- 
ous editions  appeared,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1782,  when  the  whole 
was  printed  at  Hartford,  in  three  cantos.  It  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  strain,  *^  and,"  says  Griswold,  "  is  much 
the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written."  The  author  was  bom  in  Waterbury. 
Connecticut,  in  1750.  So  extraordinary  was  the  development  of  his  intellect,  that  he  received  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Latin  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  fit  to  enter  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
seven.  He  entered  college  at  thirteen,  and  went  successfully  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.  In 
1771  he  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  in  Yale,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  went  to  Bostoi),  entered  the  office  of  John  Adams,  and  there,  in  the  focus  of  Revolution- 
ary  politics,  his  republican  principles  had  full  play.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Haven  to- 
ward the  close  of  1774,  and  there  he  wrote  his  "  MTingal."  He  had  already  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet.  He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1782.  Joel  Barlow,  Colonel  David  Humphries,  and  Timothy 
Dwight  were  among  his  most  intimate  literary  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  *^  four  iMirds  with  Scripture 
names''  whom  a  London  satirist  noticed,  in  some  verses  commencing, 

"  Darid  and  Jonadian,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water  set  up  the  hymn  of  the,"  &c. 

In  1800  Trumbull  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  the  year  following,  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. of  Errors  from  1808  to  1819.  His  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1820,  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  81  st  year 
of  his  age. 

Cc 
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landing  of  die  British  at  Compo. 


Object  of  the  Expedition. 


Riling  of  the  lOlitU. 


Character  of  die  People. 


Fairfield  ;  the  maasacTe  of  Baylor's  corps  at  Tappan  and  Wayne*s  detachment  at  Paoli,  are 
among  the  records  which  Britons  would  gladly  hlot  out.  Aside  from  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der and  incendiarism  involved,  there  was  cowardice  displayed  of  the  most  abject  kind.  In 
each  case,  when  their  work  of  diestruction  was  effected,  the  troops  displayed  the 

"  Manual  exercise  of  heels" 

when  fleeing  back  to  their  respective  camps« 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  April,  1777,  twenty-six  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  offNor- 
walk  Islands,  standing  in  for  Cedar  Point.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  aflemoon.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  aware  of  their  approach,  took  measures  for  the  defense  of 
their  respective  towns.  But  both  villages  were,  at  that  time,  spared.  A  little  before  sun- 
set about  two  thousand  well-armed  troops  landed  upon  the  long  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  beau- 
tiful hill  of  Compo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  and  near  its  mouth.     They 


^' 


Distant  View  op  Coxpo.^ 

were  commanded  by  Governor  William  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  William 
Erskine.     The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York,  its  os- 
tensible object  being  the  destruction  of  American  military  stores  at  Danbury.     The  force 
marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that  evening,  where  they  rested  until  tow 
daylight.     Clouds  had  gathered  during  the  night,  and  rain  began  to  fall.     Resuming  t! 
march,  they  reached  Reading,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Danbury,  at  eight  in  the  morning 
where  they  halted  and  breakfasted. 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was  at  his  residence 
Fairfield  when  the  enemy  landed.     He  immediately  sent  out  expresses  to  alarm  the  coun 
and  collect  the  militia.     The  call  was  responded  to,'  and  early  the  next  morning  he  sta 
in  pursuit.     He  reached  Reading  about  moon,  where  his  force  amounted  to  five  hundrobr-^^ 
men.     He  was  there  joined  by  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold,  with  a  small  number  of  mi 
tia.     These  ofiicers,  who  were  at  New  Haven,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion,  started  imm 
ately  to  the  aid  of  Silliman.     The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Bethel,  wi^ 
four  miles  of  Danbury.     They  did  not  reach  Bethel  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  owing 
a  heavy  rain.     There  they  determined  to  hak  and  postpone  their  attack  upon  the  enei 
until  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  shipping. 

April  96,         "^^^  British,  piloted  by  two  young  men  of  Danbury — Stephen  Jarvis  and 
Benedict — reached  the  village  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Tl 
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^  This  view  is  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  northeast  of  the  dwelKng  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  near 
Its  long  sand-bar  is  seen  stretching  into  the  Sound  on  the  right,  and  over  the  lowcsst  extremity  of  the 
the  shade  trees  of  Fairfield  are  visible.     The  water  on  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  Saugatuck  River^ 
that  in  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  Long  Island  Sound. 

'  The  people  of  this  region  were  extremely  patriotic,  and  never  hesitated  a  moment  -when  their         ^ 
called.     Before  actual  hostilities  commenced  (Maroh,  1775),  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  wA-^mstei 
in  Danbury,  for  the  colonial  service,  and  joined  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  Colonel  WaterS>ti7. 
They  were  engaged  in  active  service  until  Montgomery  reached  Montreal,  in  December,  when  they  reC^09> 
ed  home  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     The  last  survivor,  David  Weed,  died  in  Danbury,  June    1^ 
1842,  aged  ninety-four  years.     When  this  little  banc^of  one  hundred  men  left  for  Lake  Champlaiiiy  f^ 
friends  regarded  them  as  lost.     When  they  all  returned,  many  of  those  very  friends  were  in  their  gra^ 
swept  away  by  a  prevalent  dysentery. 
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pwc«eded  through  Weston,  hj  Reading  Church,  over  Hoyt'a  Hill  and  through  Bethel ;'  and 
to  cxpediliouB  waa  their  march,  that  the  people  of  Danbury  were  not  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach until  they  were  within  eight  milei  of  the  town.  Then  all  was  confusion  and  alarm. 
Although  the  chief  object  of  the  invaders— -tbe  capture  or  destruction  of  the  military  stores 
— ^was  understood,  the  Kerolutionaiy  party  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  expedition  was  fraught 
vith  cruelty  and  woes.  Some  fled,  with  the  women  and  children  and  a  few  movable  efiectt, 
to  the  woods  and  adjacent  towns,  while  othen  remained  to  watch  and  guard  the  sick  and 
iged  who  could  not  depart.  There  was  a  small  militia  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  fiHy 
in  the  town,  under.  Colonels  Cook  and  Huntington,  when  the  enemy  approached' — too  few 
to  attempt  resistanoe.  When  Try- 
on  entered  the  village  at  the  south 
end,  Huntington  and  his  troops,  who 
were  mostly  without  arms,  retired 
across  the  Still  River  at  the  north, 
and,  making  a  circuitous  march  un- 
der cover  of  night,  joined  the  Amer- 
ieuii  at  Bethel.' 

TryoQ  established  his  bead-quai> 
ters  at  the  bouse  of  a  Loyalist  nam- 
ed Dibble,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Ullage,  and  near  the  public  stores. 
Generals  Agnew  and  Erskine  mada 
their  head-quarters  in  a  house  near 
tiie  bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Knapp.  All  the  other  houses  in 
Me  v^ge  were  filled  with  British 
tooops  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  town  they  b^an  to  insnlt  and  abttie  the  people,  but  com- 
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'  At  this  place  the  enemy  nas  bmnghl  to  a  hall  by  s  single  reaolate  American  uuned  Luther  Holcomb. 
'Wiafaii^  to  give  the  people  af  Dfuibujy  as  much  time  as  possible  to  escape,  or  prepare  for  resistance,  be  ' 
vode  to  the  br<n*  of  s  hill  over  wbiob  the  invaders  were  about  to  march,  and,  waving  his  bat,  and  turning, 
as  if  to  addren  on  armj  behind  bira,  exclaimed,  "  Halt  the  whole  universe  I  break  off  into  kingdoms  I"  It 
-was  a  mighty  host  whose  obedience  he  evoked.  Tryon  was  alarmed.  He  caused  his  anny  to  halt,  and, 
arranfcing  his  cannon  so  as  lo  bear  upon  the  supposed  opponents,  sent  oat  flankinj;  parties  to  reconnoiteih 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Holcomb  pat  spurs  to  his  horse  and  retreated  to  Daobaiy. 

*  On  bearing  of  the  approach  of  iba  enemy,  Colonel  Cook  sent  to  General  Silliman  for  arms  and  ammu- 
tMoa.  The  messenger  was  Lambert  Lockwood,  who,  coming  soddenly  apoe  the  British  troops  near  Read> 
ing  ChoTch,  was  msde  a  prisoner.  Tryon  recognized  him  as  a  yaong  man  who  had  given  him  aid  whan 
lus  coiriage  brtAs  down  while  poaaing  through  Norwolk.  On  (hat  account  he  took  Lockwood  under  bis 
^irotection,  bat,  in  bii  baalj  retreat  from  Danbury,  led  him  to  take  core  of  himself.  Tijon  was  writing  a 
pTDteclion  for  him  when  he  was  infonned  Ihal  the  Americans  were  coming.  The  governor  dropped  bis  pen 
•ad  seised  his  sword,  and  the  protection  reioained  unwritten. 

*  When  the  British  approacbed,  a  citizen  named  Hamilton  resolved  to  aave  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  at 
«  clothier's  St  the  lower  end  of  the  village.  He  had  Just  mounted  bis  horse  with  the  clolh,  and  fastened  one 
«od  to  the  saddle,  when  the  British  advanced  guard  appeared.  Three  light  horsemen  started  in  pursuit  of 
Hsmilton,  whose  horse  was  less  fleet  than  theiis.  Drawing  near  to  him,  one  of  tbe  troopers  eiclsimed, 
"Stop,  old  daddy,  stop  I  We'll  have  yon."  "Not  yet,"  said  Hamiltra,  and  at  that  moment  his  roll  ef 
elotfa  lufiirled,  and,  fluttering  like  a  streamer  behind  bim,  so  frij^htened  the  troopers'  horses  that  tbe  old 
moB  got  several  rods  the  start.  The  chase  continued  through  the  town  to  the  bridge  at  the  upper  end. 
SereraJ  times  the  troopers  would  attempt  to  strike,  but  the  alolh  was  always  in  the  way.  The  puranit  was 
BnoUy  obandooed,  and  tbe  old  man  escaped. 

<  This  boose  is  on  tbe  south  bank  of  Still  River,  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  street.  It  was  built  by  Ben- 
jsoun  Knapp,  in  1770,  and  was  owned  by  him  al  the  time  of  the  invasion.  His  birth-plaee  is  also  stand- 
ing, on  tbe  north  tide  of  the  river.  They  were  amcfg  the  few  bouses  not  homed.  At  the  bridge  seen  on 
Aia  right  the  British  planted  a  cannon,  and  kept  a  strong  guard  there  until  their  depariuie.  This  house  is 
Mw  (1848)  owned  l^  Noah  Sjttpf. 
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noitted  no  grakt  exceuee.  Had  the  inhabitants  who  remained  kept  quiet,  the  town  might 
have  been  saved  from  coDflagration  ;  hut  four  men,'  whose  feelings  were  wrought  to  the  high- 
oat  pitch  by  the  free  use  of  liquor,  madly  placed  themselves  in  a  Urge  and  valuable  dwell- 
ing near  the  court-hoiHs,  belonging  to  Major  Starr,  and,  as  the  van  of  the  British  army  ap- 
proached, fired  upon  them  sereroi -times  from  the  windows,  witiiout  efiect.  The  exasperated 
troops  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  men,  thrust  them  into  the  cellar,  and  burned  the 
building  over  their  heads.  The  unhappy  men  perished  in  the  flames,  victims  of  most  ^re- 
gious  folly. 

The  public  stores  were  now  attacked.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  filled  with  barrels  of 
pork  and  flour  as  high  as  the  galleries,  and  two  other  buildings  were  also  filled  with  jtfo- 
visions.  Oneof  them,  the  barn  of  Mr.  Dibble,  is  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  southwest  side  of  Main  Street,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town.  The  American  commiBsionew  made  use  of  it  with- 
out his  consent.  Being  a  Tory,  his  barn  was  spared,  and  all  the 
stores  in  it  were  saved.  Those  in  the  church  were  taken  into 
the  street  and  destroyed.  The  liquors  were  freely  used  by  the 
soldiery,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  drinking  and  carousing.  ''^^^fUf' 

As  yet,  the  torch  had  not.been  applied.     The  sky  was  cloudy  -  -.       '^  '*"    ., 

and  the,  night  was  intensely  dark.     Having  marched  a  greater  ^        ,~  ^^ 

portion  of  the  preceding  night,  the  troops  were  much  exhausted 

by  &tigue  and  want  of  sleep.     Those  who  remained  awake  were  intoxicated,  except  a  few 
sentinels.     The  force  of  two  thousand  men  that  landed-  at  Compo  was  reduced,  in  reality, 
to  three  hundred  ;  and  coutd  the  American  generals  at  Bethel  have  known  the  exact  state 
of  things  in  the  hostile  camp,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  invaders,     Tryon  was  on  the     ^ 
alert,  and  slept  hut  tittle.      He  was  apprised  by  a  Tory  scout  of  the  gathering  of  the  i— "'•*"   ^ 
at  Bethel.     Knowing  the  present  weakness  of  his  army,  he  resolved  on  flight,  and  accord — ._ 
ApHiOT,    ''V'f'  before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  his  troops  were  put  la  marching  ordet-ra 
iTTT.      Fire-brands  were  applied  to  every  house  in  the  village,  except  those  belonging  t^,^^ 
Tories.     These  had  been  marked  with  a  conspicuous  cross  the  previous  evening.     At  Um^^ 
dawn  of  day  the  enemy  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  while  for  miles  around  the  country  w^^^ 
illumined  by  the  burning  village.* 

"Through  solid  curls  ofsmokB  the  bursting  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires, 
Concentering  all  the  winds,  whose  forces,  drivea 
With  equal  rage  from  every  point  of  hesven, 
Wheel  into  conflict,  roiutd  the  acantling  pour 
The  twisting  flanies,  and  through  (he  rafters  roar ; 
Sock  up  the  oinders,  send  Ihem  sailing  lar, 
To  wiu'n  (be  nations  of  the  raging  war." 

Joel  Babiaw." 

'  Joshua  Porter,  Eloaier  Starr, Adams,  and  a  aegro. 

'  Robbins's  Century  Sermon. 

*  This  is  qaoted  from  the  Co/itfnMiiil,  a  long  epio — the  Amerkmn  RevolutioD  its  theme.  The  anllKir  '^^^ 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  Revolation  whose  writings  have  outlived  them.  Dwight,  TnunbuU,  Hiimpb-»  ^* 
Hopkins,  and  a  few  other  loea  of  literary  repntation  in  Conneoticot,  were  his  friends  and  associates.  ' 

WB3  B  native  of  Reading,  Connecliont,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755.     He  was  the  yoaI^;eM  in  a  laoity    * 
(en.     He  graduated  at  Yale  Ccdlege  in  ITTS-.     He  recited  an  original  poem  on  taking  his  bachelor's  ie^*~^^ 
bat  it  possesses  little  merit.     Four  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Continental  army,  and  during  his  ooUeji  i^*' 
vacation  be  went  to  the  field  as  chaplain.     He  was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  and  displayed  good  o""*^' 
age  in  several  minor  engagements.     He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  New  f* 
von,  and  in  1783  removed  to  Westford,  where  he  commenced  (he  publication  irf  the  "  Mercury."     He  '^* 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1T8S,  and  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  several  Congregational  miniiteis,   p" 
pared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts's  vemion  of  the  Psahai,  and  added  »  tfc^ 
a  collection  of  hymn-:,  several  of  them  his  own.      I^  "  Vaiori  of  Columbia"  was  published  in  1737.    _  '' 
was  ded'pnlcd  lo  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,      in  London  and  Paris  it  wss  raprinlSfl,  and  reeeived  to""'' 
I,  .able  applause.     He  was  engaged,  with  the  literary  fiieods  just  named,  in  publishing  a  satirtcal  poem  os"*^ 
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ReTolntioiiary  Man. 


LaviOaborn. 


Joel  Barlow. 


The  Sandemaniaiia. 


Nineteen  dwellings,  the  meetingrhouse  of  the  New  Danbury  Society,  and  twenty-two  stores 
and  barns,  with  all  ^their  contents,  were  consumed.  The  exact  amount  of  military  stores 
that  were  destroyed  is  not  known,  but,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained, 
there  were  about  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork,  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
four  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  one  th6usand  six  hundred  tents,  and  two  thousand  bushels  of 
grain,  besides  many  other  articles,  such  as  rum,  wine,  rice,  army  carriages,  &c.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  appraise  the  private  losses  estimated  the  whole  amount  at  nearly  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  inquiring  for  men  of  the  Revolution  in  Danbury,  I  was  referred  to  three,  all  of  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  first  called  upon  the  venerable  Levi  Osborn,  then  a  September, 
eighty-six  years  of  age.*  He  resided  in  Danbury  when  the  village  was  burned,  ^^^ 
and  remained,  amid  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  insults  of  the  invaders,  to  protect  an  aged  and 
sick  parent.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  of  the  division  known  as  "  Os- 
bomitcs."*  His  naturally  strong  mind  was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  yet 
he  still  lives,  an  honored  representative  of  the  men  of  1776. 

After  sketching  Knapp's  house,  printed  on  page  403,  I  walked  down  to  the.old  burial- 
ground,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  where  the  remains  of  many  of  the  men  of  the 


the  jffMrchiad,  which  had  considerable  influence.     In  1791  he  published  in  London  his  ^^  Advice  to  the 


Privileged  Orders,^ ^  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Tke  Covupiracy  of 
the  Kingt,  He  had  some  corre- 
spondence  with  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and,  on  going 
to  Paris,  was  honored  by  the  gift 
of  citizenship,  and  made  France 
his  home.  His  time  was  devot- 
ed chiefly  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, by  which  he  amassed  a 
fioftane.  He  traveled  some  on 
the  Contineoc,  and  in  Piedmont 
wrote  a  poem  called  "  Hasty 
Pudding,''  the  most  popular  of 
his  writings.  Returning  to  Par- 
is in  1795,  he  was  appointed  by 
Washington  consul  at  Algiers, 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  dey,  and 
with  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  After 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  built  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near 


Washington,  known  afterward 
as  '^  Kalorama.''  The  Colum- 
hiad^  the  original  Vigion  of  Co- 
Ifunbut  greatly  altered,  was  pub- 
lished in  1 808,  in  a  splendid  quar- 
to, richly  illustrated.  Its  merits 
have  been  variously  estimated, 
some  regarding  it  as  a  fit  com- 
panion of  the  Iliad,  JEneid,  and 
Paradise  Lost,  and  others  allow- 
ing it  only  a  small  share  of  mer- 
it. Mr.  Barlow  had  prepared 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  lA  181 1,  when  the  design 
was  frustrated  by  his  being  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to 
a  conference  vrith  Napoleon  at 
Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  traveled 
thitherward  without  halting  to 
rest.  The  fatigue  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  inflammation  of 


the  lungs,  which  caused  his  death,  at  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow  named  Zarnowica,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  charged  with  abjuration  of  Christianity,  but  the  accu- 
sation rests  solely  upon  inferences.  In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  greatly  beloved,  and  his  public  career 
was  without  spot  or  blemish. — AIM 9  Biographical  Dictionary  ;  Ori9woUVs  American  Poett, 

^  This  small  sect  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  Sandeman,  a  native  of  Perth,  in  Scotland. 
He  came  to  America  in  1764,  and  in  Boston  and  Danbury  organized  societies  in  accordance  with  his  pecul- 
iar religious  notions.  His  doctrines  were  similar  to  those  of  Calvin,  and  his  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that 
*'£uth  was  a  mere  intellectual  belief— a  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth."  Like  other  founders  of  sects,  he 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  only,^rM  Church.  His  followers  meet  on  the  Sabbath  and  Thursday  afternoons  of 
each  week,  and,  seated  around  a  large  circular  table,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  men  read  and 
comment  on  them  as  they  are  moved  by  desim.  The  females  are  silent.  The  attending  congregation  not 
members  are  mere  spectators,  and  the  worshipers  seem  not  to  notice  their  presence.  They  have  prayer 
and  singing,  after  which  they  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  love.  Their 
morals  are  of  the  purest  kind,  and  their  influence  in  society  is  exceedingly  salutary.  The  two  divisions  are 
known  as  the  Baptist  Sandemaniani  and  the  Osbormtes,  The  former  practice  baptism,  the  latter  do  not. 
Of  late  3rears  none  have  joined  them,  and  death  is  nducing  their  number.  There  are  a  few  in  England. 
Mr.  Sandeman  died  at  Danbury  in  1771,  aged  fifty-tnree  years.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  mar- 
ble slab,  bearing  his  name  and  an  epitaph. 
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Kevolution  rest,  and  amon^  them  thote  of  the  btav<  Geaeral  Wooatei,  who  fell,  ai  we  thall 
preEently  observe,  while  gallantly  opposiog  Tryoa  and  his  maraaden  on  their  retreat  from 
Daabury  Not  even  a  rough  stone  of  the  field  marks  his  grave,  and  no  man  living  can 
now  identify  tt  The  fact  u  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  past  aod  present,  among  whom  he 
fell  in  battle  tind  Ihe  gavernment  whose  represeDtativts,  with  grateful  appreciation  of  hia 
services  long  ago  voted  money  to  erect  a  monumeat  to  his  memory,'  is  guilty  of  positive  in- 
gratitude in  BO  long  withholding  the  paltry  sum,  while  the  long  grass  is  weaving  k  web  of 
utter  obscurity  over  bis  dust 

From  the  cemetery  I  strolled  down  the  winding  road  along  which  Tryoa  entered  Dan- 
bury  and  returning  called  to  see  the  venerable  Joseph  Dibble,  then  in  his  hundredth  year. 
He  lives  with  a  nephew,  near  the  tame 
Bpot  where  he  resided  when  D&nbuiy 
was  burned.  He  is  the  Loyalist  who, 
with  his  father,  entertained  Governor 
Tryon  while  he  remained  at  Oanbory. 
He  was  a  Loyalist  in  piiuciple,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause  in  acoordance 
with  his  convictions  of  right  aa  an  order  _ 

loving,   law-obeying   citizen.      He  was       ^^ 
not  armed  against  his  Whig  ndghbon,     ^^ 
and  took  no  part  in  the  cruelties  whieh  ^c^i, 
his  gnest  sanctioned,  but  simply  gave^^^^^ 
"  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  whil^fc.  g^ 
there.     But  the  outrages  committed  b^-^^^ 
the  men  whom  he  ahelterpd  and  fed  drei^    ^^ 
upon  himself  much  of  the  odium  that  besfc^^jg. 
longed  to  tbem,  and  for  many  yean  lK:f  be 
was  greatly  despised  by  the  suflererr^,^ 
One  night  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  b^     |h 
some  of  his  neighbors  in  disguise,  to     -^c)  s 
deep  place  in  the  little  river  near  tEt_^Klu 
village,  where  they'  ducked  him  sairw^H.  miiI 
times  daring  the  darkness.      He  expeB^^sot- 
ed  that  they  would  leave  him  under  i^p^an- 
ter  with  the  fishes  at  the  last  immeiBi^»-  ^oi, 
but  there  was  as  much  funny  mJtirh  ^■niaf 
e  in  his  totmentora,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  they  released  him  on  dry  land  j      ^uil 
aa  the  first  hue  of  light  in  the  east  appeared.     Time  softened  the  asperities  of  feeling,  m^maai 

'  On  the  nihoT  June,  ITTT,  Ihc  Cootinent^  Congresa  adopted  a  lesoluiion,  "rtialar 
ed  to  the  memory  of  General  Wooster,  with  the  following  iosaription  :  '  In  honor  dT  Ihiiid  Wooster,  la 
dier  general  in  the  army  of  Ibe  United  Statea.  In  delending  the  liberties  of  America,  mi  bravely  repc 
an  inroad  of  the  British  foroes  to  Danbury,  in  Connecliout,  be  received  a  mort^  wound  on  the  27th  d> 
April,  17TT,  and  died  on  the  2d  day  of  May  following.  The  Coogreaa  of  the  United  Stalea,  as  an  ack 
edgment  of  hia  merit  and  services,  have  cauied  Uiis  moaomcDt  to  be  ereoted.' "  Rttolvtd,  "  That  tt 
ecntive  power  c^  the  stale  of  Cooneoticul  be  requested  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolutioD  in 
that  five  haodred  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose." — JottntaU  of  Congriy,  iii.,  197. 

Il  has  been  errooeoiisly  asserted  that  the  money  was  subsequently  put  into  the  bands  of  General  Wen^^  » 
son,  and  that  it  was  squandered.  Thii  is  not  tnie,  as  the  Jramats  of  Congress  will  riiow.  A  bill  U^^^  tt 
purpose  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1822,  but,  In  conseqnenoe  of  the  numerous  dmilar  pcc^SKoi 
that  wore  presented  after  the  passage  of  tbe  resolution  by  the  Lower  Boose,  the  Senate  did  not  eo^Hor. 
Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Banbury,  aged  eighty-Tour  years,  infonned  me  that  he  ooold  so  nearlj  idee. 
tify  tbe  grave  of  Wooster  as  to  pronounoe  it  with  cartainty  to  be  one  of  two  graves,  sitnated,  as  I  aaoM^MOtd 
by  ntessuremenc,  twenty  feet  northeast  of  the  grave  o{  Sandeman.  Genera)  Wooster  wu  not  in  tbe  Coii6- 
Dental  service  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  Conoeiving  himaelf  neglected,  he  had  reaignad,  aod  was  ai^nuiaif 
the  first  miyor  general  oT  mihtia  in  his  native  stale. 
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for  h&lf  &  century  he  has  lived  among  his  old  neighbors  and  their  descendants,  a  worthy  and 
respected  citizen.  The  two  guides  who  piloted  the  army  to  Danbury  did  not  fare  so  well  ; 
they  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  the  war,  Benedict  returned  to  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  there,  but  the  people  at  once  prepared  to  ride  him  out  of  the  town  upon  a  rail,  and 
he  fled.  Jarvis  went  to  reside  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  years  afterward  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  Danbury,  to  visit  his  relations.  His  presence  being  known,  some  citizens  prepajred 
tar  and  feathers  for  him.  They  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and  demanded  his  person. 
His  sister  concealed  him  in  an  ash-oven,  where  he  luy  until  the  search  was  over  and  the 
party  gone,  when  he  left  the  town,  and  never  returned. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to  give  me  any  clear  account  of  Revolutionary  matters 
in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  made  to  understand  my 
object  in  wishing  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  obtain  his  autograph.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
assured  me  seriously  that  he  intended  to  remain  one  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  be-  septemba 
iieve  he  is  still  living — an  old  bachelor  indeed.  '^' 

I  also  called  upon  Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  Although  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  his  erect  figure,  firm  voice,  and  clear,  intelligent  eye  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  sixty.  Ailer  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  with  him., 
on  Revolutionary  topics  connected  with  the  locality,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Ridgefield,  nine  miles  distant,  after  supper.  For  two  or  three  hours  a  strong 
southeast  wind  had  been  piling  the  driving  scud  from  the  ocean  in  huge  cumulous  masses 
along  the  northwestern  horizon,  and,  when  darkness  came,  it  was  intense.  I  had  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  a  young  man  to  accompany  me  from  Danbury  to  Norwalk,  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  rain  that  began  to  fall,  we  lefl  the  vil- 
lage. For  a  little  while  the  beaten  road  was  visible,  but,  when  the  light  dust  became  wet 
with  showers,  not  a  trace  of  the  track  could  be  seen.  The  young  man  became  alarmed,  and 
urged  me  to  turn  back.  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  New  Haven  by  Sunday  to  be  easily 
persuaded,  and,  borrowing  a  tin  lantern  from  a  farmer  whom  he  knew,  we  endeavored  to 
grope  our  way.  The  perforations  of  the  lantern  were.  **  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween," and  the  light  that  stole  through  them  was  just  enough  to  make  "  darkness  visible." 
After  tilting  half  over  by  the  road  side  once  or  twice,  and  being  assured  by  my  companion 
that  there  was  a  **  dreadful  ugly  place  in  Sugar  Hollow,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,"  I  consent- 
ed to  turn  back,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  at  peep  of  day.  He  promised, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  again  in  Danbury.  At  dawn  we  started  for  Ridge- 
field. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  dispersing,  ^e  had  a  delightful  ride  over 
the  broken,  but  fertile  country,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  had  visited  the  place  where  Wooster 
fell,  and  where  Arnold  made  his  escape,  and  made  sketches  of  the  localities.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  follow  the  British  on  their  departure  from  Danbury,  and  the  Americans  in  their  op- 
posing maneuvers. 

Tryon,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  off  on  his  retreat  directly  back  to  his  ship- 
ping at  Compo,  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  north  of 
that  village.  This  movement  was  probably  made  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  return  by  land  through  West  Chester,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  turn,  push 
for  the  shipping  along  the  least  guarded  route.  When  this  movement  was  made  known  to 
the  American  generals,  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  parts.  The  largest  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  men,  uoder  Silliman  and  Arnold,  proceeded  to  take  post  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  while  Wooster,  with  the  other  division  of  two  hundred,  was  left  to  hang 
upon  and  annoy  their  rear. 

After  proceeding  to  Ridgeway,  the  enemy  turned  southward  toward  Ridgefield,*  their  route 
firom  Danbury  thus  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  present  direct 

^  The  tract  of  land  oalled  Ridgefield  was  named  by  the  Indians  Candatowi,  which  signifies  high  ground 
On  some  of  the  hills  near  the  village  Long  Island  and  the  Sound  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
Twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwalk  purchased  the  ground  of  Catoonah,  the  chief  saohem,  in  1708, 
■ad  the  first  settlement  was  made  the  following  year. 
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April  37,    ^^^  ^^^^  village  to  village  is  the  hypotenttse.     This  change  of  direction  was  made 

1777.      known  to  Wooster  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening  forward,  he  came  np 

to  them  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Ridgefield.     He  attacked  the  rear-guard,  and,  after 


a  little  skirmishing,  took 
forty  prisoners.  Thus  he 
harassed  them,  and  kept 
them  in  partial  check,  un- 
til they  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Ridgefield  meet- 
ing-house, when  another 
smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  ground  is  very  bro- 
ken, and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  as  the  American 
militia  kept  up.  While 
the  enemy  were  hidden 
fay  a  hill,  near  the  present 
road  from  Ridgefield  to 
Salem,  Wooster  encour- 
aged his  undisciplined  ar- 
iny  to  push  forward  and 


attack  them  on  the  flank. 
The  British  made  sever- 
al dischaurges  of  artillery, 
which  caused  the  Amer- 
ican oolmnn  to  break  and 
give  way.  Wooster  en- 
deavored to  rally  them, 
exclaiming,  **  Come  on, 
my  boys  !  Never  mind 
such  random  shots !" 
While  thus  in  the  van, 
urging  his  troops,  a  mue- 
ket-ball  took  him  oblique- 
ly in  the  side  and  broke 
his  back-bone.  He  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was 
removed  from  the  field  to 
Danbury,  at  which  place 
he  died.' 


General  Arnold,  informed  of  the  change  in  the  route  of  the  enemy,  made  a  fbrced  march 
across  the  country  to  Ridgefield  village,  where  he  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  his  force  increased  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Across  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street  he  cast  up  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  stones,  and  earth,  which  was  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  house  and  barn,  and  on  the  left  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Behind  this  barricade  he 
formed  his  men  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Tryon 
discovered  Arnold,  he  ordered  Greneral  Agnew  to  advance  with  the  main  body  in  solid  ool* 


*  David  Wooster  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Connectiout,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1710.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1738,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Spanish  war  broke  out,  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  ioqq 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  built  and  armed  by  the  colony  as  a  guarda  e<»t€L,  or 
coast  guard.  In  1740  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  president  of  Yale  College.  He  was 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  went  on  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  in  1745,  from  which  place 
he  went  to  Europe,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.  He  was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  but  in  England 
he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  He  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  became  a  favorite  at  court. 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  under  Sir  William  Pepperel,  and  his  likeness  (from  which 
our  engraving  was  copied)  was  published  in  the  periodical  magazines  of  that  day.  He  was  first  a  colonel 
and  then  a  brigadier  in  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Years'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  the 
patriot  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Ticonderoga  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  in 
capture  by  the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  Continental  army  was  organised,  Wooster 
was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers,  third  in  rank.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  had  the 
chief  command  for  a  while.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  mili- 
tia of  his  state.  In  that  capacity  he  was  actively  employed  when  Tryon's  invasion  occurred.  With  Arnold 
he  hastened  to  the  field,  and  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  was  fatally  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Dao- 
bory,  and  lived  long  enough  for  his  wife  and  son  to  arrive  from  New  Haven  and  soothe  his  dying  hours.  H« 
expired  on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  village  burying-ground. 
How  long  shall  his  grave  lie  in  the  obscurity  of  criminal  neglect  ? 

"He  met  the  proad  Briton  undaunted  and  brave^ 
With  double-wrought  rengeance  returning ; 
He  rallied  the  fight  and  the  tton  pursued. 
While  our  homes  and.  our  Tillage  were  burning. 

Yea,  let  us  a  monument  raise  to  his  name. 

And  free  let  our  honor  be  given  I 
Let  us  pay  the  just  tribute,  and  then  we  shall  share 

The  smiles  and  Uie  blessings  of  heaven." 

H.  B.  WtLDKAir. 
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(unii,  while  det&ofameata  wer«  aeot  to  outflank  him  and  fail  upon  his  rear.     With  only  about 

two  hundred  men,  Ar- 
nold confronted  nearly 
two  thousand,  who  ad> 
vanced,  and  delivered  and 
received  several  iires.  In 
this  way  the  action  con- 
tinued nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Agnew  luc- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the 
ledge  of  rock*.  From 
that  poaition  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  British  infantry 
fired ,  with  deliberate  aim, 
at  Arnold,  who  was  not 
more  than  thirty  yards 
distant.  Not  a  bullet  hit 
him,  but  his  horse  was 
pierced,  and  fell  dead  under  him.  Seeing  their  leader  prostrate,  the  American!  fled.  For 
a  moment  Arnold  could  not  extricate  his  feet  from  the  stirrups.  Ferceiring  this,  a  Tory 
named  Coon,  from  New  Fairfield,  rushed  toward  the  general  with  his  bayonet,  to  seize  him. 
«  Surrender  !  you  are  my  prisoner  !"  shouted  the  Tory.  "  Not  yet,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  aa, 
stringing  to  his  feat,  he  drew  his  pistol,  shot  the  Tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thick 
swamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  escaped.  The  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  this  Bkirmitb  was  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  of  the  enemy's  loss  no  account  was  given. 
Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  slain.  He  fell  about  eighty  rods  east  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Fairfield. 

Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Tryon's  army  encamped  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile 
nnth  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgefield,  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  ^p^,  « 
when  they  reinmed  their  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo,  through  Wilton,  "^' 
Pout  dwellings  were  burned  in  Ridgefield,  and  other  private  property  was  destroyed  when 
the  marauders  struck  their  tents.  Aa  they  approached  Norwalk,  Tryon  learned  that  Arnold 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  was  rallying  the  scattered  militia  upon  the  road  leading  to  Sau- 
gatuck  Bridge.  He  filed  oS  eastward,  and  forded  the  Saugatuck  some  distan^  above  the 
bridge,  where  about  five  hundred  Amerioans,  under  Colonel  Huntingdon,  were  posted  to  op- 
poee  his  paaiage.  Small  detachments  of  militia  annoyed  the  British  all  the  way  from  Wil- 
ton to  the  Saugatuck  ;  and  while  the  latter  were  pushing  forward  toward  Compo  and  their 
shipping,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  the  former  kept  upon  the  west  tide,  and  galled  them 
with  cannon-shot  and  musket-balls.  A  small  detachment  of  Americans  forded  the  stream, 
picked  ofi'many  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man. 

At  the  bridge  was  the  battalion  of  the  New  York  artillery,  under  Colonel  John  Lamb, 
with  three  field  pieces,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Oswald.  Perceiving  the  formidable  force 
there  collected,  Tryon  urged  forward  his  men  aa  fast  as  they  could  run,  and  they  succeeded 
in  pasnng  by  the  bridge  befora  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  could  f^t  over.  Exposed  to 
on  enfilading  fire,  the  enemy  were  partially  checked,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
a  sharp  engagement  at  the  bridge.*     The  Americans  pushed  across  and  followed  the  fiying 


I  This  view  ia  at  the  north  end  of  the  maia  itreal.  It  wa>  taken  from  the  spot  where,  tradition  anerts, 
Anold'i  bofse  wu  killed,  whioh  U  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  near  a  maple-tree,  about  one  hundred 
yards  Kuthweat  of  the  botue  of  Samoel  SMbbios,  Esq.,  seen  on  tbs  rigbt  in  the  picture.  While  making 
this  sketch  an  old  mac  (whose  name  1  forgot  to  uk)  came  slang-,  and  inibrmed  me  that  on  the  day  after  the 
battle  himself  and  sonis  other  boys  skinned  Amold'a  hoise,  and  discovered  niiu  bulUt-hoUi  in  hi*  Kidc,  The 
escape  of  tha  rider  aeemed  miracnlons. 

*  The  bridge  where  the  engagement  took  place  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Sangatook,  nearly 
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enemy  to  Compo,  g&iniug  the  right  flank  of  their  rbt  in  an  advantageoiu  pontion.  Here 
another  hot  skirmuh  enraed,  and,  but  for  a  Buccefleful  maneuver  of  Sir  William  Ermine,  the 
exhausted  Britone  mutt  all  have  been  captured.  That  officer  lauded  some  marines  from  tht 
vessels,  who  furiously  attacked  the  fatigued  Americans  in  front,  and  drove  thera  back  soom 
distance.  While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  embarked,  amid  t 
galling  fire  from  Lamb's  artillery.  The  marines,  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  took  to 
their  boats  and  reached  their  vesaels.     At  about  sunset  the  fleet  weighed  anchor. 

A  large  number  of  the  Connecticut  militia  had  collected  at  Compo,  besides  those  actaaUy 
enrolled  in  the  special  service  on  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  without  arms,  others  were 
insubordinate,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  new-comers  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
ner. Had  they  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  courage  of  their  leader,  who  was  seen  urging  his  men 
at  points  of  most  imminent  danger,  the  exhausted  troops  of  Tryou  might  have  been  made 
prisoners  or  destroyed.  Arnold  knew  this,  and,  unmindful  of  danger,  ar^ed  on  the  militia 
by  voice  and  example,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  disabled.  The  oppor 
tunity  was  not  courageously  improved,  and  the  enemy  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  invuion  was  about  one  hundred  men  ;   the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  hundred.     Tryou  was  slightly  wounded 
Colonel  Lamb,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at  Compo,  received  a  violent  contusion  fiixn 
a  grape-shot.     Arnold  was  untouched,  though  &  bullflt  wounded  his  horse,  and  another  passed    , 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.     Congress,  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,.^. 
■  Hit  30     directed  the 'quartermaster  general^  to  "  procure  a  horse  and  present  the  si 

^'^''-  eriy  capariKined,  to  Major-general  Arnold,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  hi« 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action  against  the  enemy  in  the  late  enterprise  to  Danbury.'" 

It  was  a  httle  after  sunrise  when  we  reached  Aidgeiield,'  and,  af^er  sketching  the  p 
of  the  barricade  in  the  village,  we  rode  to  the  spot  where  General  Wooster  fell.  It  is  aboic^  ^qi 
a  mile  north  of  Mr.  Stebhins's,  at  the  forks  of  ll 
road,  one  of  which  is  the  way  from  Ridgefield  ~ 
North  Salem.  For  a  long  time  traditi 
to  a  Iftrge  chestnut-tree  as  the  place  where  the  bra- j 
soldier  was  wounded.  The  tt«e  has  been  o 
into  rails,  and  the  stump,  almost  decayed  into  ilii^  miiI, 
is  flanked  by  the  two  thrifty  sugar  maples  seen  .  to- 

ward the  left  of  the  picture.  The  taller  tree  X-^Sa  s 
locust.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  monument  t^^^-iriJl 
be  reared  to  mark  the  spot,  before  these  mature  ^k-  mi 
decay  by  age.     The  owner  of  the  land  pointed  em 

the  locality  to  us,  and  expressed  the  patriotic  or;  ^pa- 
ion  that  •■  Congress  ought  to  do  something."  Bt 

bad  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  chss' lotil 

post  at  his  own  expense,  but,  having  done  '*"'       ,  11m 
public  would  expect  him  "  to  paint  some  lett^^miog 
on't,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  hear  the  whole  burden  himself.      Clearly  right ;  it  «^      oujd 
be  asking  too  much  of  a  single  citizen. 

Heturning  to  the  village,  we  breakfasted  at  ten  at  the  tavern  of  Ur.  Resseqne,  whoete 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kceler,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  British  planted  a  ci 

three  miles  rrom  the  sea.     There  is  now  a  bridge  upon  the  site,  within  the  pleasant  village  ol  W^alpan 
(formerly  called  Ssugstuck),  which,  st  the  time  of  the  bstile,  oonioined  only  five  housei.     Seven  or  tigbi 
men  were  killed  near  the  present  Congregational  Chnrch  in  Westpon.     The  smooth  and  reallj  bemmibl 
elevation  of  Compo  is  about  two  and  s  half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  oommanda  a  fine 
Sound  and  of  the  distant  shores  of  Long  liland. 

'  Joamsls  of  Congress,  iii.,  158. 

*  Ridgelield  is  siuisted  upon  n  bJRh,  rolliog  plain,  and  contaim  aboat  sixty  hoeses,  on  one  M 
a  mils.     Like  Danbury,  it  is  beaatifally  shsded  with  elms  and  syoamores. 
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after  driving  the  AmericanB  from  the  barricade.  Near  the  northeast  comer  of  the  house  is 
a  four  pound  cannon-ball,  lodged  in  one  of  the  posts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since  the 
Revolution.  Some  Americans  near  the  house  were  the  objects  at  which  some  balls  were 
discharged.  One  passed  into  the  building,  just  over  the  north  door,  and,  crossing  a  stair- 
ease,  hit  a  chimney  and  fell  to  the  floor.  A  man  was  just  ascending  the  stairs  when  the 
ball  entered,  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  passed  between  his  legs.  Unhurt,  but  greatly  fright- 
ened, he  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  **  I'm  killed  !  I'm  a  dead  man  !"  and  for 
some  time  he  insisted  that  his  legs  were  shot  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived,  he  put 
them  in  requisition,  and  fled,  as  fast  as  they  could  carry  him,  toward' Wilton.  The  house 
was  set  on  Ere,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  Tory  brother  of  Mr.  Keeler,  whose 
own  property  was  endangered. 

A  few  miles  northeast  from  Ridgefield  is  the  village  of  Reading,^  distinguished  as  being 
the  head-quarters  of  Greneral  Putnam  in  the  winter  of  1779.  He  occupied  that  position 
with  Greneral  Poor's  brigade  of  New  Hampshire,  two  Connecticut  brigades,  Hazen's  infantry 
corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Sheldon,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  from  the 
British  lines  in  New  York,  eastward  along  the  Sound.  Like  many  of  the  New  England  vil- 
lages, it  is  scattered,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  elms,  maples,  and  sycamores.  Putnam's 
quarters  were  at  a  house  situated  on  the  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Road, 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading.  .^^ 

During  the  winter  a  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  the  Connecticut  troops.  -^  . 

They  were  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  worse  paid,  for  their  small  pittance, 
when  received,  consisted  of  the  rabidly-depreciating  Continental  bills. 
Brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  the  Connecticut  brigades  finally  resolved  to 
march  to  Hartford  and  demand  of  the  Assembly  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  second  brigade  had  assembled  under  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  in- 
formation of  the  movement  reached  Putnam.  He  immediately  galloped  '^^^r^ 
to  the  encampment,  and,  in  his  uncouth,  but  earnest  manner,  thus  ad-  putnak's  quabtbbs. 
dressed  them  :  "  My  brave  lads,  where  are  you  going  ?  Do  you  intend 
to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  ?  Whose  cause 
have  you  been  fighting  and  sufiering  so  long  in  ?  Is  it  not  your  own  ?  Have  you  no  prop- 
erty, no  parents,  wives,  or  children  ?  You  have  behaved  like  men  so  far ;  all  the  world  is 
full  of  your  praise,  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds,  but  not  if  you  apoil  all 
at  last.  Don't  you  consider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your 
officers  have  not  been  better  paid  than  yourselves  ?  But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that 
the  country  will  do  us  ample  justice.  Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  fight  it 
out  like  brave  soldiers.  Think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Connecticut  men  to  run  away 
from  their  officers  !"  If  this  speech  did  not  display  the  polished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  the  Athenians  cry  out  with  one  voice,  *'  Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip,"  it  possessed 
the  same  spirit  and  produced  a  similar  result.  When  Putnam  concluded  his  short  address, 
a  loud  eheer  burst  from  the  discontented  regiments,  and  they  returned  to  their  quarters  in 
good  humor,  resolved  to  sufier  and  fight  still  longer  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  during  Putnam's  encampment  at  Reading,  in  1779,  that  the  famous  event  occur- 
red at  West  Greenwich,  or  Horseneck,  in  which  the  general  was  the  principal  actor.  He 
was  visiting  his  outposts  at  West  Greenwich,  and  tarrying  at  the  house  of  the  late  General 
Ebenezer  Mead^  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  while  standing  before 
a  looking-glass,  shaving,  he  saw  the  reflection  of  a  body  of  "  red-coats"  marching  up 
the  road  from  the  westward.  He  dropped  his  razor,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and,  half  shaven, 
mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  prepare  his  handful  of  men  to  oppose  the  approaching 
enemy.  They  were  a  body  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and  Hessians,  under 
Crovemor  Tryon,  who  had  marched  from  their  lines  in  West  Chester  county,  near  King's 

^  The  township  derived  its  name  from  Colonel  John  Read,  one  of  its  most  prominent  settlers.  His  mon- 
mneot  is  in  a  small  burying-ground  a  little  west  of  the  town-house.  He  died  in  1786,  aged  eighty-five 
years. — Barber's  Historical  CoUectiont  of  Contitciicut, 
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Bridge,  the  previoua  evening,  with  the  intention  of  Hirpniiiig  the  troope  and  dettroying  the 
udt-works  at  Horaeneck  Landing.  A  Kout  of  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Wataon,  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  Putnam,  discoTered  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  New  Rochelle.  At  day- 
light they  had  advanced  to  Rye  Nech,  and  there  a  sUght  skitmish  enaned  between  the  Btit- 
ith  advanced  guards  and  Putnam's  scouts.  The  latter  retreated  to  Sawpita,  on  the  Byram 
River,  and  thence  to  Horseaeck,  pursued  by  the  enemy. 

Putnam  arranged  his  men  (only  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number)  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  village.  There  he  planted  a  battery  composed 
of  two  old  iron  field  pieces,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They  moved  up  the 
road  in  solid  column  until  almost  within  musket-thot,  whan  detachments  broke  off  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  Putnam's  flanks.  At  the  Bame  moment  the  British  dragoona  and  some  in- 
fimtry  prepared  to  charge.  Perceiving  this,  and  discovering  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  Putnam  ordered  a.  retreat,  afiei  a  few  diaeharges  of  the  field  pieces  and  some  vol- 
leys of  musketry.  So  near  was  the  enemy,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  became  a  rout. 
The  soldiers  broke  and  fled  singly  to  the  adjacent  swamps,  while  the  general,  putting  spur* 


the 


to  his  horse,  sped  toward  Stamford,  pursued  by  several  of  the  dragoons.     A  quarter  of  a 
eastward  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  a  steep  declivity,  on  the  brow  of  which  the 
turned  northward,  and  passed,  in  a  broad  sweep,  around  the  hill.     Putnam  perceived 
his  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  him,  and,  with  the  daring  of  desperation,  lefl  the  road  : 
wheeled  his  horse,  while  on  a  gallop,  down  the  rocky  height,  making  a  zigzag  course  to 
bottom,  and  reaching  the  road  again  in  safety.     The  dragoons  dared  not  follow,  and,  c^^  <"*' 
charging  their  pistols  at  Putnam,  without  eflect,  rode  back  te  the  main  army,  and  the  ^^^S^' 
eral  reached  Stamford,  five  miles  eastward,  in  safety. 

Tryon  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  having  destroyed  a  few  s:~  ^M'll- 
mibnh  as,    works,  a  small  sloop  and  store,  and  damaged  the  houses  of  the  Whigs,  retrcate^^^  "> 

ms.        g,yg  tiie  game  evening,^  and  the  next  day  reached  King's  Bridge.     As  sooi^^*  ** 

Putnam  arrived  at  Stamford,  he  collected  some  militia  and  a  few  of  his  fugitives,  and  relt- ■'H' 

ed  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  retreat.  He  succeeded  in  taking  thirty-eight  prieoners  sni — ^  i<> 
recapturing  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  which  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  There  were  atr:^>M>l 
twenty  Americans  killed.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  is  not  recorded. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  Putnam's  exploit  in  June,  previous  to  my  journey  to  DanK^niy 

and  Ridgefield,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  "  Putnam's  Hill,"  as  it  it  caS^JeJ- 

It  is  about  five  miles  west  from  Stamford,  on  the  main  road  to  New  York  from  Hattecx«^' 


t  This  name  wu  gnea  to  tbe  peniomla  e 
at  many  horses  used  to  be  paitured  npon  i 


itending  into  tbe  Sound  et  Greeawich,  from  the 


/ 
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Landing.  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  road  near  the  residence  of  the  late  General  Ebe^ 
nezer  Mead,  looking  westward.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has  materially  changed  since  the 
Revolution.  The  old  road,  as  I  have  mentionedi  made  a  circuit  northward  aroimd  the  hill. 
The  present  road,  seen  in  the  engraving,  passes  directly  over  the  hill,  being  a  causeway  part 
of  the  distance,  and  a  deep  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  On  the  hill, 
just  south  of  the  road,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tall  tree  by  the  causeway,  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  worshipers  there,  who  lived  eastward 
of  the  hill,  that  a  flight  of  seventy  rude  stone  steps  was  made.  These  are  the  steps  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  popular  accounts  of  Putnam's  exploit.  They  are  now  quite  covered  with 
earth  and  shrubbery,  but  their  site  is  distinctly  marked.  I  have  given  them  more  promi- 
nence than  they  really  have,  exhibiting  them  as  they  probably  appeared  when  Putnam  made 
his  escape.  Between  the  trees  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Congr^ational  Church  at  Greenwich, 
standing  upon  the  site  of  the  one  near  which  Putnam  planted  his  battery.  General  Mead 
and  others  saw  the  descent  of  Putnam.  He  wheeled  his  horse  from  the  road  near  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mead,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  and  did  not  go  down  the  steps  at  all  (as  popular  tra- 
dition avers),  except  four  or  five  of  them  near  the  bottom.  As  he  hastened  by  toward  Stam- 
ford, General  Mead  distinctly  heard  him  cursing  the  British  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The 
feat  was  perilous,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  very  extraordinary.  I  was  told  that  in 
1825  several  of  the  dragoons  in  the  escort  of  La  Fayette  to  this  place  performed  the  same. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

The  ride  from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk  was  very  pleasant.  The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  air  was  almost  sultry.  The  country  was  rough  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nor- 
walk River,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Our  road  lay  along  that  winding  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  Norwalk,  the  transition  from  the  open  country  to  the  populous  town 
was  almost  imperceptible.  Venerable  elms  and  sycamores,  planted  by  the  early  settlers, 
shaded  handsome  mansions  thickly  strewn  along  the  winding  road.  These,  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  and  the  whistle  of  steam  betokened  a  village  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reined  up 
at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  compact  street  of  a  busy  mart.  We  are  again  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  the  scene  of  another  of  Governor  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions.* 

After  laying  Fairfield  in  ashes.  Governor  Try  on  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  with  thi^ir 
troops,  retreated  to  their  vessels  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island, 
whence  they  sailed  over  to  Norwalk  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  1779.     The  main 


1  rii|jfin!^^'_ 


Fitch's  Poxmt,  the  Landiko-placx  of  the  Bkitx8h.> 

body  landed  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  '*  in  the  *  Cow  Pasture,'  a  peninsula  on  the 

'  Norwalk  is  situated  near  Long  Island  Sound,  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  Norwalk  River  (a  small 

stream),  and  about  forty-eight  .miles  northeast  from  New  York.     It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in 

C^oanecticut,  having  been  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1640.     The  bounds  of  the  east  tract,  sold  to  Roger 

Xtudlow,  as  described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  "  from  Norwalk  River  to  Sawhatuc  [Saugatuck]  River, 

from  sea,  Indian  one  day  walk  in  the  country" — ^that  is,  one  day's  north  tealk  into  ^he  country ;  hence  the 

Kiaine  of  NorwUk.     The  articles  given  to  the  Indians  for  the  tract  were  *'  eight  fathoms  wampum,  six  coats, 

XcwL  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten  knives,  ten  scizers,  ten  juseharps,  ten  fathom  tobaco,  three  kettles  of  six  hands 

«boat,  and  ten  looking-glasses."     The  articles  given  for  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  it 

maA  Five  Mile  River,  sold  to  Captain  Patrick,  were  '^  of  wampum  ten  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howes  three, 

^when  ships  come  \  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacke  pipes,  three  knives,  ten  drills,  ten  needles."— ^Barber's  Hit- 

torUal  ColUctiom  ;  Hall's  Hiitorieal  Recordt  of  Norvoalk. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gregory's  Point,  looking  north-northwest.     The  promontory  towmrd 

the  left,  covered  with  dark  trees,  is  called  Fort  Point.     There  was  an  Indian  fortification  when  the  first  set- 
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east  Bide  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge."*  They  lay  on  their  arms 
all  night,  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  a  company  of  Loyalists.  At  dawn  they  marched 
toward  the  town,  and  were  met  by  a  company  of  about  fifly  Ccmtinental  soldiers,  under  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Betts,  who  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  known  as  Grummon^s  Hill,  a  litUe 
east  of  the  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  little  band  of  patriots  were  soon  obliged  to  flee 
before  overwheljnung  numbers,  leaving  four  of  their  party  dead.  The  people,  greatly  alann> 
ed,  fled  to  Belden's  Hill,  five  miles  distant,  during  the  night.  The  Continentals  and  a  few 
of  the  militia  took  post  within  "  random  cannon-shot  upon  the  hills  on  the  north,"  whence 
they  annoyed  the  enemy  exceedingly.  Tryon  halted  upon  Grummon's  Hill  until  the  other 
division  landed  at  Old  Well,*  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The  two  divisions  joined,  and 
soon  drove  nearly  every  Whig  inhabitant  from  the  village,  dispersed  the  troops  collected  upon 
the  hills,  and  seized  one  of  their  cannon.  The  destruction  of  property  then  commenced. 
Governor  Tryon  thus  coolly  related  the  circumstances  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  :  "  After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
the  magazines,  stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops  retired  in  two  colunms  to  the  place  of 
our  first  debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship,  and  returned  to  Huntington  Bay." 

While  the  village  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  Grummon^s  Hill,  and 
viewed  the  scene  with  apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitator  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  blazing.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  none  but  a  small 
mind  and  spiteful  heart  could  have  conceived  and  consummated  so  foul  an  act.  Two  houses 
of  worship  (Episcopal  and  Congregational),  eighty  dwellings,  eighty-seven  bams,  twenty-two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  fivo  vessels  were  laid  in  ashes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter.  Only  six 
houses  were  spared.  One  of  them,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  Ex-governor  Bissell,  was  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  a  maiden  lady  living  with  Mr.  Belden,  the  then  owner.  Governor 
Tryon  had  been  Belden's  guest  one  night,  several  years  previous,  and  the  lady  went  up  to 
Grummon's  Hill,  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  asked  for  and  received  a  protection  for  the 
house.  Tryon  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  her  to  guard  it.  When  the  British  left,  most  of 
the  resident  Tories  went  with  them.  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leamington,  the  Epis- 
copalian minister.  He  had  continued  praying  for  the  "  king  and  all  others  in  au- 
thority," according  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  until  the  people  forbade  him  and 
threatened  him  with  violence. 

About  five  miles  westward  of  Norwalk,  on  the  main  road  to  Stamford,  is  a  Con- 
gregational Church  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.     Its  pastor  in  1781  was  the 
Rev.  Moses  Mather.     On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  the  church  was  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Captain  Frost,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
singing  the  first  tune.     Dr  Mather  and  the  men  of  the  congregation  were  tak- 
en to  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  thrust  into  boats;  and  conveyed  across  to  Lloyd's 
Neck,  on  Long  Island,  whence  they  were  carried  to  New  York  and  placed  ' 
in  the  Provost  Jail.     Some  died  there.     Nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  prison-     dabxkn  cuubcu 
ers  were  exchanged  and  returned  to  their  families.     Peter  St.  John,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  wrote  an  account  of  the  aflair  in  doggerel  verse.     Of  the  Provost  he  says : 

*'  I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place 
We  found  the  worst  of  Adam^s  race ; 


tiers  arrived  at  Norwalk.  Further  to  the  left,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  is  seen  one  end  of  the 
rail-road  bridge,  which  crosses  Norwalk  River.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail-rood  was  then  in 
progress  of  construction.  The  point  derives  its  name  from  its  former  proprietor.  Governor  Thomas  Fitch, 
whose  residence  was  Norwalk.  He  was  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  among  the 
beloved  of  his  generation.     He  died  July  ISt-h,  1774,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Tryon's  official  dispatch. 

^  This  place  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village  of  Norwalk.  It  received 
its  name  from  an  old  weU  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  took  their 
supplies  of  water. — Barber. 
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Thieves,  marderen,  and  pickpookeM  too, 
And  every  ItuDg  that's  bad  Ihej'd  do : 
One  of  our  men  found,  to  his  cost, 
Three  pounds  York  money  he  bad  lost ; 
His  pockets  picked,  I  guess  before 
Wa  had  been  there  <aie  single  honr." 

Dr.  Mather  was  cruelly  treated  ia  tha  Provost,  until  his  Bituation  was  made  known  to  Ura. 
Irving,  mother  of  our  dietinguished  writer,  Washington  Irving,  who  ohtaincd  pennisaiou  to 
■end  him  food  and  clothing.     He  was  released  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  whose  historical  researches 
bare  made  him  familiar  with  localities  of  interest  about  Norwalk,  kindly  accompanied  me 
M  cicerone.  We  rode  down  to  Gregory's  Point,  from  which  I  sketched  Tryon's  landing* 
place,  pictured  on  page  413.  On  the  beautiful  plain  near  by  stood  the  ancient  village,  the 
Grst  settlers  having  choeen  the  sea-washed  level  for  their  residences,  in  preference  to  the 
higher  and  rougher  ground  at  the  bead  of  navigation,  on  which  the  present  .town  is  situated. 
The  old  village  bad  gone  into  decay,  and  the  new  town  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  when 
Tryon  laid  it  in  ruins.  A  little  further  seaward,  upon  a  neck  of  land  compriBJng  Fitch's 
Point  and  an  extensive  salt  meadow,  is  the  Cow  Pasture,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  settlers  were  pastured  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
authorities,' 

From  Gregory's  Point  we  rode  over  the  hills  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  and 
from  a  high  hill  near  his  house  I  sketched  the  distant  view  of  Compo,  on  page  402.  From 
that  eminence  we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  land  and  water  imaginable. 
Sonthward  was  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River,  with  its  beautiful  green  islands,  and 
beyond  was  the  heaving  Sound,  dotted  with  sails,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Long 
Iiland  in  the  distance, .  On  the  right  were  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Norwallc,  and  on 
the  lell  swelling  Compo  was  stretched  out, 
scarcely  concealing  the  noble  shade  trees  of 
-te^^-Ji^!  a,    ■  Fairfield  beyond. 

-  ."^—^'.M:  Returning  along  East  Avenue  to  the  vil- 

lage, I  stopped  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
and  made  the  accompanying  akelch  of  Grnm- 
mon's  Hill.  It  ia  a  high  elevation,  a  little 
east  of  the  avenue,  partly  covered  by  an  or- 
chard, and  ooramanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
village,  harbor,  and  Sound.  Tryon  sat  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  five  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  are  seen.  The  venerable  Na- 
thaniel Raymond,  still  living,  when  I  waa 
there  (1848),  near  the  Old  Well,  or  West 
Norwalk  A^harf  (where  he  had  dwelt  from  bis  birth,  ninety-five  years),  remembers  the  hill 
being  "  red  with  the  British."  He  was  a  corporal  of  the  guard  at  the  time,  and,  aAer  se- 
coringhis  most  valuable  eSects,  and  carrying  his  aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety  three  miles 

'  The  old  records  of  the  toim,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hall,  exhibit  many  eoriooi  fealares  in  tbe  monioipal  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  early  setters.  In  1665  it  is  reoorded  that  "  Walter  Hait  has  ondert^ento  beat  tbe 
dnunm  for  meeting  when  all  oecasions  required,  for  which  he  is  to  have  lOt.  Also,  Thomas  Benedict  has 
undertaken  lo  have  the  meeting-boase  swept  for  tbe  yeere  ensuing;  he  is  to  have  20(."  Again  :  "At  a 
town  meeting  in  Norwalk,  March  the  20th,  1667,  it  was  voted  and  ordered  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  tawns- 
nwn  from  yere  to  yere  lo  appoint  a  lime  or  day,  at  or  before  the  10th  day  of  March,  br  the  securing  of  tbe 
fenoes  on  both  sides,  and  thai  they  shall  give  notis  to  all  the  inhabitants  the  night  before,  and  the  drumb  to 
be  beten  in  tbe  morning,  which  shall  be  accounted  a  sufficient  warning  for  every  man  lo  secure  his  fence, 
or  else  to  bear  his  own  dsnuges."  Again  :  "  At  the  same  moeting  (October  ITth,  1667),  voted  and  order- 
ed that,  after  the  field  is  ctc&red,  the  townsmen  shall  hier  Steven  Ekckwith,  or  some  other  oian,  to  fetch  the 
oowa  out  of  tbe  neck  [the  Cow  Pattun] ;  and  he  that  shall  be  hiered  shall  give  warning  by  sounding  a  faane 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  that  he  that  ia  to  accompany  him  is  to  repairs  to  him." 
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distant,  ehouldered  his  musket,  and  was  with  the  few  soldien  whom  Tryon  boasted  of  having 
driren  from  the  hills  north  of  the  town.  He  says  it  was  Saturday  night  when  Tryon  landed, 
and,  like  Danhuiy,  the  town  was  burned  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Raymond  was  quite  Tigoroni  in 
body  and  mind,  and  Time  Reemed  to  have  used  him  gently.  I  desired  to  visit  two  other  an- 
cient inhabitants,  but  the  hour  for  the  anival  of  the  mail-coach  for  New  Haven  wa«  near, 
and  I  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  whence  I  left  for  the  east  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  coach,  a  sort  of  tin-peddler's  wagon  in  form,  was  full,  and,  quite  in  accordance  with 
my  inclination,  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver.  It  was  a  genial  aflemoon,  and  all  things  ia 
nature  and  art  combined  to  please  and  edify.  We  reached  Bridgeport,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Honsatonic  River,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Norwalk,  at  sunset,  and  a  more  pleasing  variety  cri* 
beautiful  scenery  can  nowhere  be  found  than  charmed  us  during  that  short  journey.  We 
passed  through  Westport  (old  Saugatuck),  Southport,  and  Fairfield,  lovely  villages  lying  upon 
estuaries  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  ali  replete  with  historic  interest.  Unlike  most  modem 
villages,  with  their  rectangular  streets,  and  exhibiting  an  ambitious  imitation  of  large  cities, 
the  neat  houses,  embowered  in  shrubbery,  are  thinly  scattered  along  winding  avenues  shaded 
by  venerable  trees,  the  ground  on  either  side  lefl  undulating  as  the  hand  <^  Nature  fashioned 
it.  Herein  consists  the  great  beauty  of  the  New  England  villages,  a  beauty  quite  too  often 
overlooked  in  other  states  in  the  process  of  laying  out  towns.  Nature  and  art  have  here 
wrought  in  harmony,  and  village  and  country  are  beautifully  and  healthfully  blended. 

I  was  informed,  before  leaving  Norwalk,  that  the  "  Buckly  House,"  the  lost  relic  of  the 
Revolution  in  Fairfield,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  public  improvement,  and  also  that  no 
Uving  witness  of  the  cruelty  of  Governor  Tryon  was  there.  I  therefore  coccluded  to  go  di- 
rectly through  to  New  Haven  that  evening.  During  a  detention  of  the  coach  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  post-oSce,  in  Fairfield,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  annexed  view  of  the  vil- 
lage Green,  which  I  subsequently  corrected  by  a 
picture  in  Barber's  Historical  Collections  ofCo»- 
tiecticut.  The  view  is  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Green,  near  the  spacious  new  hotel  that  fronts 
upon  it.  The  jail  on  the  left,  the  court-house  in 
the  center,  and  the  church  on  the  right  were  erect- 
ed upon  the  foundations  of  those  that  were  burn- 
ed by  the  British  in  J  779,  and  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  Green, , 
from  our  point  of  view,  doubtless  bos  the 
general  aspect  that  it  presented  before  the  ma- 
rauder desolated  it.  As  the  destruction  of  Fair- 
field was  subsequent  to  the  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  Haven,'  I  shall  give  the  recora 
of  its  hard  fate  aCter  noticing  the  movements  of  Tryon  and  his  associates  at  the  latter  piscc 
Immediately  back  of  Fairfield  village  Js  the  celebrated  swamp  where  the  warlike  PequoH 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  English,  in  July,  1637.'     There  they  were  ttverthrow- 

'  The  FequDts,  or  Pequodi,  were  a  rnrmidd>le  tribe  oF  Indians,  having  at  least  seven  hnndred  warrior 
Their  principal  wttlementa  were  on  a  hill  in  Groton,  Connecticnt.     They  wore  a  terror  lo  olher  tribei,  ■ — : 
became  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Connecticat  and  Massachiuetls  •ettlemenU.     Governor  Endicon,  of  ^ 
focmer  province,  had  tried  to  treat  with  them,  but  in  vain,  and  their  bold  defiancs  t>r  the  whites  inenai  » 
Early  in  I63T  ihey  attacked  the  small  English  fort  at  Saybrook,  murdered  several  women  of  Westbersfi^^t:  Id 
and  carried  sway  two  girls  into  captivity.     The  colonists  nmsiered  all  their  able  men,  and,  being  Joinaft.      bi 
portions  of  the  Mohegans,  Narragansets,  and  Niantio  tribes,  fell  upon  the  Peqaots  in  their  retreat  upca     'vltr 
MyMic  River.     A  warm  battle  ensued,  and  tlie  Peqnols  were  beaten.     They  Tonght  desperately,  but  ^  a^re 
finally  driven  westvrard,  and  took  shelter  in  the  swamp  near  Fairfield.     Sassscos,  their  chief,  escape«I  to 
the  Mohawks,  by  whom  be  was  afterward  murdered.     The  Indian  name  of  Fairlield  wsa  Unfpowa.       Mr. 
Lndlow,  who  accompaniod  the  English  troops,  and  wb.i  afterward  Deputy-governor  of  the  colooj  of   Cco- 
necticDt,  pleased  with  the  coontry  in  the  nei(;hlK>Thood  of  the  Sasco  Swamp,  began,  with  others,  •  plmaca- 
tion  there,  and  called  it  Xheir  /nir  fitld.     Hence  its  name. 
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and  annihilated,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pequot  Swamp.  They  might 
have  escaped  had  not  one  of  their  number,  who  loitered  behind,  been  captured  by  Captain 
Mason,  and  compelled  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  his  comrades.  One  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  the  residue  were  destroyed.  The  fort  at  Mystic  had  previously  been  demolished, 
-and  they  took  refage  in  this  swamp. 

We  passed  in  sight  of  Greenfield  Hill,  near  the  village,  renowned  for  its  academy  and 
church,  wherein  President  D wight,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  as  tutor  and  pastor  for  twelve 
yean.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the 
church  no  less  than  seventeen  houses  of  worship  may  be  seen,  in  Fairfield  and  the  adjacent 
•villages.  Dr.  Dwight,  while  minister  of  Greenfield,  wrote  a  poem  called  *<  Greenfield  Hill." 
Ke&riing  to  the  view  from  the  belfry,  he  exclaims, 

'*  Heavens,  what  a  matchless  group  of  beauties  rare 
Southward  expands !  where,  crown'd  with  yon  tall  oak, 
Round  Hill  the  circling  land  and  sea  o'erlooks ; 
Or,  smoothly  sloping,  Grover^s  beauteous  rise, 
Spreads  its  green  sides  and  lifts  its  single  tree. 
Glad  mark  for  seamen ;  or,  with  ruder  face, 
Orchards,  and  fields,  and  groves,  and  houses  rare, 
And  scatter'd  cedars.  Mill  Hill  meets  the  eye ; 
Or  where,  beyond,  with  every  beauty  clad. 
More  distant  heights  in  vernal  pride  ascend. 
On  either  side  a  long,  continued  range. 
In  all  the  charms  of  rural  nature  dress'd, 
Slopes  gently  to  the  main.     Ere  2Vyen  sunk 
To  infamy  unfathomM,  through  yon  groves 
Once  glisten'd  Norwalk's  white  ascending  spires, 
And  soon,  if  Heaven  permit,  shall  shine  again. 
Here,  sky-encircled,  Stratford's  churches  beam ; 
And  Stratfield's  turrets  greet  the  roving  eye. 
In  clear,  full  view,  with  every  varied  charm 
That  forms  the  finish'd  landscape,  blending  soft 
In  matchless  union,  Fairfield  and  Green's  Farms 
Give  luster  to  the  day.     Here,  crown'd  with  pines 
And  skirting  groves,  with  creeks  and  havens  fair 
EmbellishM,  fed  with  many  a  beauteous  stream. 
Prince  of  the  waves,  and  ocean's  Dsivorite  ohUd, 
Far  westward  fading,  in  confusion  blue. 
And  eastward  stretch'd  beyond  the  human  ken, 
And  mingled  with  the  sky ;  there  Longa's  Sound 
Glorious  expands." 

The  evening  closed  in,  mild  and  balmy,  before  we  reached  Stratford,  three  miles  eastward 
of  Bridgeport,  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  hidden  from 
view.  We  crossed  several  small  estuaries,  and  the  vapoi^that  arose  from  the  grassy  salt 
marshes  was  grateful  to  the  nostrils.  The  warm  land-breeze  ceased  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
strong  wind  from  the  ocean  brought  a  chilling  fog  upon  its  wings,  which  veiled  the  stars, 
and  made  us  welcome  the  sparkling  lights  of  New  Haven  as  we  descended  Milford  Hill  and 
dossed  the  broad  salt  marsh  that  skirts  the  western  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at 
the  Tontine  a  little  afler  nine,  and  supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  for  I  had  fasted  since  break- 
fiwt  at  Ridgefield  at  ten>  in  the  morning.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  weary  journeys 
of  the  week  made  the  privileges  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest  appear  peculiady  valuable. 

"  The  morning  dawn'd  with  tokens  of  a  storm — 
A  ruddy  cloud  athwart  the  eastern  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  omens  of  a  tempest  near ;" 

yet  I  ventured  to  stroll  out  to  East  Rock,  two  miles  east-northeast  of  the  city.  Crossing 
the  bridge  at  the  factory  owned  by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  that 
bears  his  name,  I  toiled  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 

Dd 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below.  This  rock  is  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the 
Mount  Tom  range  of  hills.  It  lies  oontignous  to  a  similar  amorphous  mass  called  Wot 
Rock,  and  both  are  composed  principally  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  interspersed  with  quartz 
and  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  rains,  covers  their  bare  and  almost  perpendio- 
ular  fronts,  and  gives  them  their  red  appearance,  which  caused  the  Dutch  anciently  to  des- 
ignate the  site  of  New  Haven  by  the  name  of  Red  Rock.  The  fronts  of  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  assemblages  of  vast  irregular  columns,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  and,  like  them,  having  great  beds  oi  debris  at  their  bases.  A  view  from  either  will 
repay  the  traveler  for  his  labor  in  reaching  the  summit.  That  from  the  East  Rock  is  pa^ 
ticularly  attractive,  for  it  embraces  the  harbor,  city,  plain,  and  almost  every  point  of  histor- 
ioal  interest  connected  with  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

"  I  stood  upon  the  clifi^s  extremest  edge, 

And  downward  far  beneath  me  could  I  see 
^    Complaining  brooks  that  played  with  meadow  sedge, 
Then  brightly  wandereid  on  their  journey  firee." 

Willis  Gatlobd  Cla-rxs. 

Winding  through  the  plain  were  Mill  River  and  the  Qainnipiack,  spanned  by  noble  bridges 
near  the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  beautiful  bay ;  and 

* 

" Beyond 
The  distant  temple  spires  that  lift  their  points 
In  harmony  above  the  leaf-olad  town — 
Beyond  the  calm  bay  and  the  restless  Soond 
Was  the  blue  island  stretching  like  a  cloud 
Where  the  sky  stoops  to  earth :  the  Rock  was  smooth, 
And  there  upon  the  table-stone  sad  youths 
Had  carved,  unheeded,  names,  to  weave  for  them 
That  insect's  immortality  that  lies 
In  stone,  for  ages,  on  a  showman's  shelf." 

L.  M.  N. 

East  and  West  Haven,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  invading  force  landed  in  1 779 
Fort  Hale,  whence  they  departed ;  Neck  Bridge,  across  Mill  River,  under  which  the  fugiti 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  were  concealed ;  and  West  Rock,  where  they  «  raised  their  Et^B^  b- 
enezer''  and  dwelt  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  were  all  in  full  view.  With  a  spirit  firauglc^Bt 
with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  with  scenery  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  "  young  antiqui 
spread  out  before  us,  let  us  sit  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  chronicler. 

In  the  summer  of  1637  several  wealthy  and  influential  English  gentlemen  arrived  at 
ton,  preparatory  to  making  a  permanent  location  in  wilderness  America.     The  young  coloi 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  |hem  with  great  favor,  and  various  settlements  coveted 
honor  of  numbering  them  among  their  proprietors.     But  they  determined  to  plant  a  distin^i 
colony,  and,  having  heard  of  the  beautiful  country  along  the  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to 
Saugatuck,  discovered  by  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  they  projected  a  sei 
ment  in  that  part  of  the  land.     In  the  autumn  a  portion  of  them  made  a  journey  to  Conn< 
tiout,  to  explore  the  harbors  and  lands  along  the  coasts,  who  finally  decided  upon  the 
tiful  plain  on  the  Quinnipiack  for  settlement,  and  built  a  log  hut  Uiere.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1638  the  principal  men  of  the  new  emigration  to  the  colony — ^Rev. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Pruden,  and  Samuel  and  Theophilus  Eaton — ^with  the  people  of  their 
pany,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinnipiack.     They  reached  the  haven  in  about  a  fortnig-ii^ 
and  their  first  Sabbath  there  was' the  18th  of  April,  1638.     The  people  assembled  unders 
laige  oak,  that  stood  where  Greorge  and  College  Streets  intersect ;  and  under  its  venera^ib 
branches  the  New  Haven  and  Milford  Churches  were  afterward  formed.     Designing  to  msfe 
a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  purchased  the  land  of  Mso* 

'  This  was  upon  the  comer  of  the  present  Chnrch  and  Geoige  Streets,  New  Haven. — Barhtr. 
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magoin,  the  chief  Bachem  of  that  region,  on  honorable  terms,  and  entered  into  what  they  call- 
od  a  ptanUUian  covenant  with  eaoh  other.  They  laid  out  their  town-plat  in  squares,  design- 
ing it  for  an  elegant  city.  They  prospered  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  fixed  laws,  and 
in  1 639  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity.  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  a  serious  charge  before  all  the  people,  from 
Dent.,  i.,  16,  17.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  an* 
nnally  in  the  plantation,  on  the  last  week  in  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen.  This  court  determined  that 
the  Word  of  Grod  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  government  in  that  com- 
monwealths 

This  was  the  original  fundamental  Constitution  of  New  Haven,  brief  in  words,  but  pow- 
erfbl  in  principle,  for  the  Bible  was  the  statute  book.     It  exhibited  the  same  general  relig- 
ious aspect  in  its  external  afiairs  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.     Seven  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  chosen,  and  all  government  was  originally  in  the  Church.     The  members  of 
the  Church  (none  others  being  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise)  elected  the  governor,  mag- 
istrates, and  all  other  officers.     The  magistrates  were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  governor.^ 
Thus  the  new  colony,  having  its  foundation  laid  upon  divine  laws  and  strong  faith  in  man, 
liegan  a  glorious  career ;  and  the  little  settlement,  ambitious  of  excellence,  has  grown  to  be, 
m£  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Western  World.     From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  until  the  Revolution  broke  out,  its  history,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England 
settlements,  exhibits  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  under  the  influences  of 
tihe  laws  of  the  supreme  government  and  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities ;  sometimes  bur- 
dened and  cast  down  by  the  injustice  of  the  former,  and  menaced  with  overthrow  and  ruin 
'kiy  the  latter. 

New  Haven  became  famous- as  the  "  city  of  refuge"  for  three  of  the  English  regicides,  or 
judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.  to  death.     They  were  Generals  Grofle  and  Whal- 
Xey,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.     Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     Grofie  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married  a  daughter 
«3f  Whalley.     Dixwell  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1654.     On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  many 
€3f  the  judges  were  arrested  ;  thirty  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ten  were  executed.     The 
'^hree  above  named  escaped  to  New  England.     Gofle  and  Whalley  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.     Feeling  insecure  there,  they  removed  to 
^ew  Haven,  where  their  unafiected  piety  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Davenport.     Their  apparent  freedom  from  dan- 
^rer  lasted  but  a  few  days.     The  proclamation  of  Charles,  offering  a  large  reward  for  their 
apprehension,  and  the  news  that  pursuers  were  on  the  seent,  reached  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  obli^  to  flee.     They  took  shelter  in  a  rocky  cavern,  on  the  top  of  West 
JUwk,  where  they  were  supplied  daily  with  food  by  their  friends.     They  shifted  their  place 
«f  abode  from  time  to  time,  calling  each  locality  Ebenezer,  and  occasionally  appeared  pub- 
licly in  New  Haven.     On  one  occasion  they  sat  under  the  Neck  Bridge,  upon  Mill  River, 
'when  their  pursuen  passed  over ;  and  several  times  they  came  near  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  people  generally  favored  their  escape,  and  fi>r  their  lives  they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Dav- 
enport.' 

>  Tnunball's  Hittary  ofComucHaU;  Barber's  Hiitory  of  New  Haven. 

'  Aboat  the  time  when  the  ponuers  were  expected  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport  preached  pablicly  from 
the  text,  "  Take  oounsel,  execute  jadgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon<-day ; 
hiiU  tlu  oiUeattM  /  betray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thoa  a  cov- 
ert to  them  from  the  lace  of  the  spoilers."  Isaiah,  xvi.,  3,  4.  The  sermon  had  the  effect  to  pat  the  whole 
town  upon  their  gnard,  and  made  the  people  resolve  on  concealment  of  the  *'  outcasts."  The  following  an- 
eodote  is  related  of  Gofie,  while  he  was  in  Boston :  A  fencing-master  erected  a  stage,  and  apon  it  he  walked 
several  days,  defying  any  one  to  a  combat  with  swords.  Qoffe  wrapped  a  huge  cheese  in  a  napkin  for  a 
flbield,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  mop  filled  with  dirty  water  from  a  pool,  mounted  the  stage  and  accepted 
the  ehallenge.    The  feaoing-master  attempted  to  drive  Urn  ofli;  but  OofTe  ddllfoUy  received  tiie  thrusts  of 
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Goffe  at  Hadley. 


Colonel  DizweU. 


Tomb-stODM  of  die  Rogiddc 


Stuap  Act  ProooedSsgi. 


In  the  autumn  they  lefl  New  Haven  and  went  to  Hadley.  While  there,  elereu 
years  afterward,  King  Philip's  War  took  place.  While  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  their  meeting-house,  observing  a  fast,  a  body  of  Indians  surround^  them.  The  continual 
expectation  of  such  an  bvent  made  the  inhabitants  always  go  armed  to  worship.  They  were 
so  armed  on  this  occasion,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  off  the  savages.  At  that  moment  there 
appeared  in  their  midst  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  singular  costume,  who  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and,  by  causing  them  to  observe  strict  military  tactics,  enabled 
them  to  disperse  the  assailants.  The  stranger  then  disappeared.  The  people  believed  an 
angel  had  been  sent  to  lead  them  and  efiect  a  victory.     The  angel  was  General  Gofie. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  with  Gofie  and  Whalley  much  of  the  time  of  their  long  exile.     His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  New  Haven,  where  he  called  himself  James  Davids,  Esq.     He 
acknowledged  his  name  and  character  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1688,  about  a 
month  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Grovernor  Andros  in  Boston.     The  governor  was  hated  by 
the  colonists,  and  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  which  Dixwell  had  predict- 
ed, reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the  obnoxious  chief  magistrate  and  thrust  him  into  prison.' 
Gofie  and  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  bodies  were  aflerwifi 
secretly  conveyed  to  New  Haven.     In  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  city,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Center  Church,  are  stones  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  regicides.     They  are  standii^ 

separate  ;  I  have  grouped  them  for  convenience.  Tba 
two  marked  E.  W.  are  the  head  and  foot  stones  of  Wbal- 
ley's  grave ;  and  the  date,  by  an  extension  below  the  five, 
may  read  1 658  or  1 678.  He  died  about  1678.  These 
stones  are  about  two  feet  wide  and  high,  and  eight  iocba 
thick.  Gofie's,  marked  80  and  M.  G.,  is  only  ten  incfaei 
high.  The  M,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  inverted  W.  Dix- 
well's  stone,  seen  in  front,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  broad.  It  is  a  red  stone  ;  the  others  are  a  sort  of 
dark  blue  stone.  The  reason  given  for  inscribing  only 
their  initials  on  their  stones  is,  a  fear  that  some  sycophant 
of  royalty,  "clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority"  in  New 
England,  might  disturb  their  remains.' 
New  Haven  was  greatly  agitated  by  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  vai 
among  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  towns  that  echoed  the  voice  of  opposition  raised  by 
Boston  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  were  generally  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  action  professed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  disannulled  charters. 
When  IngersoU,  who  was  appointed  stamp-master  (or  the  agent  of  government  to  sell "  stamp- 
ed paper"),  announced  the  reception  of  the  objectionable  articles,  New  Haven  soon  became 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.  IngersoU  was  menaced  with  every  indignity,  and  e^en  hi> 
life  was  proclaimed  forfeit  by  some,  if  he  persisted  in  exercising  his  new  vocation.  Finding 
September  19,  ^^^  ^^'^  town  too  Warm  for  him,  he  proceeded  toward  Hartford.  He  was  m«t 
176S.  nei^r  Weathersfield  by  a  deputation  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and,  when  in  the 

town,  they  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  office.     He  refused  acquiescence,  on  the  reaioB* 
able  plea  that  he  awaited  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  whose  com* 


his  sword  into  the  cheese.  At  the  third  lange  of  his  antagonist,  Goffe  held  the  sword  fast  in  his  soft  shid" 
long  enouirh  to  smear  the  face  of  the  fencing-master  with  the  filthy  mop.  Enraged,  the  challenger  caop 
up  a  broad-sword,  when  Goffe  exclaimed,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Stop,  sir  \  hitherto,  yoa  see,  I  have  00I7  pi*!^ 
with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you ;  bat  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-sword,  know  tbit  1 
will  certainly  take  your  life."  Goffe's  firmness  alarmed  the  fencing-master,  who  exclaimed,  "  Whooas  jo^ 
be  ?     Yoa  must  be  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the.devil,  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  ooold  beat  00* 

*  Stiles's  History  of  the  Regicides;  Barber's  Hietory  of  New  Haven, 

'  A  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Dixwell  asked  and  received  permission  of  the  authorities  of  New  Hi^ 
to  disinter  the  remains  of  his  ancestor,  and  bury  them  beneath  a  monument  which  he  proposed  to  erect  to  v 
memory,  on  College  Green,  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church.  They  were  accordingly  removed  in  N0f^<B- 
ber,  1849,  and  a  neat  monument,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  erected  there. 
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m&nds  in  the  premises  he  should  implicitly  obey.  But  the  people  would  listen  to  no  legal 
excuses,  and  he,  *' thinking  the  cause  not  worth  dying  for,*'  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the 
people,  and  signed  a  paper  declaring  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  was  then  forced  to 
stand  np  and  read  it  to  the  people.  Not  content  with  this,  they  made  him  throw  up  his 
hat,  cry  out  **  Liberty  and  property,''  and  give  three  cheers.  Afler  dining,  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  Hartford  by  a  cavalcade  of  about  one  thousand,  who  surrounded  the  court-house,  and 
caused  him  to  read  his  resignation  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  people  were  quite  as  much  excited  by  joy  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  noxious 
act  reached  them,  in  May,  1766.  The  fact  was  thus  announced  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a 
New  Haven  newspaper :  «  Last  Monday  morning,  early,  an  express  arrived  here  with  the 
charming  news,  soon  afler  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  with  the  noise  of 
small  arms  from  difierent  quarters  of  the  town  ;  all  the  bells  were  rung,  and  cannon  roared 
the  glad  tidings.  In  the  afternoon  the  clergy  publicly  returned  thanks  for  the  blessing,  and 
a  company  of  militia  were  collected,  under  the  principal  direction  of  Colonel  [afterward  Gen- 
eral] Wooster.  In  the  evening  were  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  dances,  all  without  any  re- 
markable indecency  or  disorder.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  post  from  Boston  last  night  has 
completed  our  joy  for  the  wise  and  interesting  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Business  will  soon 
be  transacted  as  usual  in  this  loyal  colony.  In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  wear 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  usual — ^to  a  great  majority." 

In  all  subsequent  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  acts  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies.  New  Haven  was  famed  for  its  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  the  people  of 
Boston  received  its  warmest  sympathies  and  support  in  all  the  trials  through  which  they  had 

to  pass,  under  the  royal  displeasure,  from  1768  until 
1776,  when  that  city  was  purged  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom by  the  Continental  army,  under  Washington. 

New  Haven  was  among  the  first  of  the  New  En- 
gland towns  that  sent  soldiers  to  the  fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached 
New  Haven  at  about  noon  the  next  day.  Ben-  ^p^  20, 
edict  Arnold  was  then  the  captain  of  the  Gov-  ^^^ 
emor's  Guards.  He  summoned  his  corps,  and  proposed 
starting  immediately  for  Lexington.  About  forty  of  them 
consented  to  go.'  Arnold  requested  the  town  authorities 
to  furnish  the  company  with  ammunition.  They  refused, 
and  the  hot  patriot  marched  his  men  to  the  house  where 
t.\ie  select-men  were  in  session,  formed  a  line  in  front,  and  sent  in  word  that,  if  the  keys  of  the 


Abmoui'8  Hxsioxncs.* 


*  Among  the  members  of  the  company  who  went  with  Arnold  were  Mr.  Earl,  a  portrait  painter,  and  Amoe 
^Xwlittle,  an  engraver.  Mr.  Earl  made  four  drawings  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  which  were  afterward  en- 
QCTwed  by  Mr.  Doolittle.  The  pktes  were  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  were  executed  with  great 
«lispatch,  for  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  December  13th,  1775,  is  the  following  advertisement : 

*'  This  day  published, 
'^  And  to  be  sold  at  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Lockwood,  near  the  college  in  New  Haven,  four  different  views 
Oif  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  &o.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
"  Plate  L,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  Plate  II.,  a  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the  ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores. 
"  Plate  III.,  the  battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  Concord. 

"  Plate  IV.,  the  south  part  of  Lexington,  when  the  first  detachment  was  joined  by  Lord  Percy. 
"  The  above  four  plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  copper,  from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot. 
*'  Price,  six  shillings  per  set  for  plain  ones,  or  eight  shillings  colored.'' 

The  engraving  of  the  first  of  the  above-named  plates  was  Mr.  Doolittle's  earliest  effort  in  that  branch  of 
mit  -,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  last  day's  labor  with  the  burin  was  bestowed  upon  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  same  picture,  for  Barber's  History  of  New  Haven,  executed  in  1832.  A  copy  of  this  print  will  be 
found  on  page  524. 

'  Arnold  lived  in  Water  Street,  near  the  ship-yard.  The  house  is  still  standing  (1848),  on  the  left  side 
<tf  the  street  going  toward  the  water.     It  is  a  handsome  frame  building,  embowered  in  shrubbery.     In  the 
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powder-house  were  not  delivered  to  him  within  five  minutes,  he  would  order  his  company  to 
hreak  it  open  and  help  themselves.  The  keys  were  given  up,  the  powder  was  procured,  and 
soon  the  volunteers  were  on  their  march  through  Wethersfield  and  Pomfret,  fi>r  Cambridge. 
At  Pomfret  they  were  joined  by  Greneral  Putnam,  who  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Cambridge,  they  took  possession  of  the  elegant  ma^^on  of  Grovemor  Oliver,  who 
had  fied  from  the  vicinity.  Arnold's  corps  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  so  correct  was  their 
discipline,  that  they  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  Grovemor  Gage  the  body  of  a  British  officer 
who  had  died  from  wounds  received  at  Lexington. 

New  Haven  sufiered  equally  with  its  sister  towns  of  the  sea-board  during  the  whole  war 
for  independence,  but  the  severest  trial  it  endured  was  an  invasion  by  a  British  force,  under 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  For 
some  time  the  idea  of  a  predatory  war  against  the  Americans  had  occupied  the  British  com- 
manders here.  They  finally  decided  upon  the  measure,  and  submitted  their  plans  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Wearied  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the  king  and  his 
advisers  readily  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  that  promised  success.  Arthur 
Lee,  the  political  spy  abroad  upon  the  movements  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately  for- 
warded to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
formation of  the  intended  change  in  military  operations.  Under  date  of  Paris,  April  6th, 
1779,  he  says,  **  I  have  received  intelligence  that  it  is  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to 
send  over  immediate  orders  to  New  York  for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound,  up  Connec- 
ticut River.  The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land  to  New  Haven 
Bay,  where  they  are  to  re-embark,  after  having  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  all  in  their 
way."  Adverse  winds,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  Lee,  prevented  the 
Americans  from  receiving  timely  warning. 

Having  received  the  ministerial  instructions,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  execute  hi 
orders.     Governor  Tryon  was  considered  a  very  proper  instrument  to  perform  the  nefario 
service,  and  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  was  put  under  his  command,  with  Brigadier-- 
general  Garth  as  his  lieutenant.     These  were  placed  upon 
two  ships  of  war  (the  Camilla  and  Scorpion),  with  transports 
and  tenders,  forty-eight  in  number,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Sir  George  Collier,  and  toward  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  they 
passed  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound.     On  the  4th,  while 
the  patriots  on  land  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  two  commanders  joined  in  drawing 
up  a  proclamation  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connec- 
ticut, inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promising  ample  protection  in  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  excepting  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  rebel 
government.     This  address  was  sent  on  shore  and  distributed,  but,  before  the  in- 
habitants had  time  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  the  enemy  was  among  them. 
July,         Collier's  fleet  sailed  up  New  Haven  Bay  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 
1779.    early  the  next  (Monday)  morning  landed  in  two  divisions,  those  under  Tryon  at 
Haven,  and  those  under  Garth  at  West  Haven.     The  latter  landed  about  sunrise,  and         i^ 


ran 


BUI 

^er- 


garret  of  the  house  the  sign  was  found  recently  which  hung  over  the  door  of  Arnold's  store,  in  Water  S 
It  was  black,  with  white  letters,  and  painted  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.     It  was  lettered 

B,  Aricold,  Dbuooist, 

Bookseller,  ^c, 

FROM  LONDON. 

Siiti  Totique. 

The  Latin  motto  may  be  rendered,  For  hinuelf'—for  the  vkole,  or  for  tUl.     Arnold  oombined  the  Bdling 
of  drugs  and  books  in  New  Haven  from  1763  to  1767. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Garth  landed,  in  Orange,  formerly  West  Haven.  It  is  between  thne 
and  four  miles  below  New  Haven,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and  is  a  place  of  ooasideniUe 
resort  in  summer  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
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meduitdy  prepared  to  miroh  upoa  the  town.  Information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemj 
bansg;  reached  New  Haven  the  pievioiu  erening,  preparationH  had  been  made  for  defeoM. 
All,  however,  waa  oonfusion  and  alarm,  and  the  care  of  families  and  property  occupied  thoM 
-who  otherwise  might  have  made  a  suoceoful  stand  against  the  invaden.  Many  of  the  ia- 
babitants  took  refuge  upon  East  Rook,  where  they  remained  until  the  departure  of  the  enemy . 
The  first  oppoaition  to  the  invaders  was  made  by  twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  (some  of  whom  were  students  of  Yale  College),  under  Captain  HiUhouse,  who  met  an 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy  on  Milford  Hill.     Already  the  West  Bridge  on  the  MiUbrd 


uMiLrauUiLL. 

Head  had  been  destroyed,  some  field  pieces  taken  thither,  and  slight  breast  works  thrown  up 
Although  there  was  hut  a  handful  of  Americans,  they  were  animated  by  such  spirit  when 
they  saw  their  homes  and  families  in  peril,  that  tbey  drove  the  advancing  enemy  nearly  back 
to  their  landing-place,  and  took  one  prisoner.  The  whole  body  of  the  invaders  now  moved 
forward,  with  strong  flanking  parties  and  two  field  pieces.  The  cannons  of  the  Amencans 
at  West  Bridge  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  that  the  enemy 
dared  not  venture  further  upon  that  road,  but  moved  along 
Hilford  Hill,  northward  to  the  Derby  Eoad,  to  enter  the 
town  by  that  avenue.  This  movement  required  a  ciroui- 
toils  marob  of  several  miles.  The  first  attacking  party 
of  the  Americans,  continually  augmenting,  soon  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  fif^y,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  with  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  near  the  Milford  Road.  In  this  skirm- 
ish Miyor  Campbell,  the  British  adjutant,  was  killed.  He 
waa  singled  out  by  a  militia-man  concealed  behind  a  rook,  and^ell,  pierced  by  a  mnsket-ball 

'  Tbu  <ne«  is  trooi  tiie  MiUbrd  Boad,  eutmnl  <tf  WeM  Bridge.  The  high  groaiid  in  the  distutce  ii 
Hilford  HiU,  on  wbioh  b  teeo  the  roul,  direaCly  over  the  nmbrella.  A  little  to  the  r^hl  of  the  road  ii  the 
>pM  where  Major  Campbell  ww  buried.  WeM  Bridge  ii  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eentrsl  part  of 
New  Haien. 

*  This  rode  meounial  waa  eraoCed  in  1831,  by  J.  W.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  the  hiitorian  of  that 
m^,  and  aothoc  of  the  Halorual  ColUetiont  of  Conmctiail,  as  a  tribnte  of  letpeat  for  &  meritorioiu  officer. 
It  i*  ^>ODl  afoot  and  ■  half  high.  The  site  of  Campbell's  grave  wu  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Barber  bj  the  late 
Chaoney  Ailing,  who  saw  him  buried.  Several  Americiuu,  who  were  killed  at  the  nme  time,  were  bnried 
Rear.    Their  remains  were  afterward  removed.    Thaee  tt  Adjuiant  Campbell  reel  ondistarbed. 
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itULT  hia  heart.  He  wu  vnpped  in  a  blaolcet,  and  oatiied  upon  a  sheep-litter  to  &  hotue 
near  by,  where  he  expired.  Ho  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grare  not  far  Irom  the  spot  whan 
he  fell,  on  the  tumnitt  of  the  high  ground  near  the  intersection  of  the  Milford  and  Wert 
HaTen  lUiads,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  a  field  known  as  CamjAeU'i  Lot. 

After  the  skirnush,  the  Biitish  pressed  onward  toward  the  Derby  Road.  Eye-witneMss 
described  their  appearance  from  points  near  the  city  as  very  brilliant ;  Miifbrd  Hill  seemed 
all  in  a  blaze,  from  the  mingled  effects  upon  the  eye  of  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  anna 
The  Americans  annoyed  them  exceedingly  all  the  way  to  Thompson's  Bridge  (now  West- 
ville),  on  the  Derby  B«ad,  and  the  small  force  at  West  Bridge,  under  Captain  Fiuneai  Brad- 
ley, hastened  to  that  point  to  oppose  their  paisage.  Bradley  was  too  late  ;  Garth  had  pos- 
session of  the  bridge  and  the  fording-plaees  of  the  stream,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  of  ten 
minutes,  he  drove  the  militia  before  bim,  and  marched  triumphantly  into  the  town  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  had  been  piloted  all  the  way  from  the  landing-place  by  a  young 
Tory  named  William  Chandler,  who,  with  his  father  and  family,  lefl  New  Haven  when  the 
enemy  departed. 

Among  those  who  went  out  to  the  West  Bridge  and  beyond,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,'  then  late  President  of  YaleCollege,  and  a  warm  republican.  Armed  with 
a  musket,  be  joined  his  friends  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Near  the  West  Bridge  he 
was  wonndod  and  made  a  prisoner,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  young  Chandler,  the  Tory 
guide,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  college,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered.  He 
was  cruelly  injured  with  bayonets,  and  by  a  severe  blow  across  the  bowels  with  the  butt  of 
a  musket,  afler  he  had  eurreadered  and  begged  for  quarters.'  Yet  his  firmness  did  not  for- 
sake him.  While  abused  and  cursed,  he  was  asked  whether,  if  released,  be  would  again 
take  up  arms  against  them,  and  replied,  "  I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  get  an  opportunity." 
As  soon  as  the  boats  that  conveyed  the  first  division  of  the  enemy  to  shore  returned,  the  3 
second  division,  under  Tryon,  oaor    — 

aisting  chiefly  of  Hessians  and   

Tories,  landed,  with  two  pieces-^ 
of  oanncm,  on  the  east  side  of  th^s— 
harbor,  where  the  light-houae  now — 
stands.  They  marched  up  anC 
attacked  the  little  fort  on  Blacks 
Rock  (now  Fort  Hale),  which  wae» 
defended  by  a  feeble  garrison  o£~ 
only  itineteen  men,  with  thre^ 
pieces  of  artillery.  After  a  slight 
skirmish,  the  Americans  wer^ 
driven  from  the  post.  The  ene- 
my tiien  pushed  toward  the  town,  while  their  shipping  drew  nearer  and  menaced  the  inhale— 

'  N^htali  Daggett  ws  a  oatite  of  Attleborough,  Musachiuelti.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  In  174S, 
and  in  1756  vrai  nppwnted  professor  of  divinity  b  that  institution,  which  dfice  he  held  antij  his  death.  He 
officiated  as  presidant  of  the  college  from  1766  until  177f ,  nbcn  he  ins  nicceeded  by  Dr.  Stiles.  He  died 
November  25lh,  1760,  aged  about  uztj  years. 

'  "  I  was  insulted,"  sayathe  doctor,  in  his  account  preserved  in  MS,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Slau, 
at  Hartford,  "  in  the  most  sbooldng  nuuiner  by  the  ruffian  soldiers,  many  of  which  oame  at  me  with  fixed 
bayooets,  and  swore  thay  would  kill  me  00  the  spot.  They  drove  me  with  the  main  body  a  hasty  maret 
of  five  miles  or  more.  They  damned  me,  tbooe  that  took  me,  becaose  they  spared  my  life.  Thai,  amid  ■ 
thousand  insults,  my  infernal  drivers  hastened  me  along,  taster  than  my  strengdi  would  admit  in  the  extreme 
beat  of  the  day,  weakened  as  I  was  by  my  wounds  and  the  Ices  of  blood,  which,  at  a  moderate  oompniaUiB, 
could  not  be  less  than  one  quart.  And  when  I  fiuled,  in  siane  degree,  thnwgh  (aintoess,  he  would  slriki 
me  on  the  back  with  a  heavy  walking-staff,  and  kick  me  behind  with  his  foot.  At  tength,  by  the  support- 
ing power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  the  Green,  New  Haven.  Bui  my  life  was  almost  spent,  the  world  ■roaiid 
me  several  times  a[^)earing  «s  dork  as  midnight.  I  obtained  leave  of  an  officer  to  be  carried  into  the  Widow 
Lyman'a  and  laid  apoa  a  bed,  where  Ilay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  sueoeediog  night,  in  such  acute  and  ex- 
oniciating  pain  as  I  never  fislt  belbre." 
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itants  with  bombardment.  At  the  bridge  over  Neck  Creek  (Tomlinson's  Bridge)  the  Amer^ 
leans  made  some  resistance  with  a  field  piece,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers  and  discipline.  Before  night  the  town  was  completely  possessed  by  the  invaders. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  the  soldiery  committed  many  excesses  and 
crimes,  plundering  deserted  houses,  ravishing  unprotected  women,  and  murdering  several 
citizens,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  Mr.  Beers,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  man  named 
English. 

The  general  movements  of  the  enemy  through  the  day  could  be  seen  by  the  fugitive  in- 
habitants on  East  Rock,  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  night  they  passed  there.  Families 
were  separated,  for  the  men  were  generally  mustering  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country 
to  expel  the  enemy.  Anxiously  their  hearts  beat  for  kindred  then  in  peril,  and  eagerly  their 
eyes  were  turned  toward  their  homes,  in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  them  in  flames. 
It  was  Garth's  intention  to  burn  the  town.  He  declared,  in  a  note  to  Tryon,  that  the 
"  conflagration  it  so  richly  deserved  should  commence  as  soon  as  he  should  secure  the  Neck 
Bridge."  But  during  the  night  he  changed  his  mind.  Early  on  Sunday  moming,^  .  j^^j  7^ 
perceiving  the  militia  collecting  in  large  numbers,  he  called  in  his  guards,  and  re-  ^^^• 
treated  to  his  boats.  Part  of  his  troops  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  part  crossed  over  to 
East  Haven,  where  they  joined  Tryon's  division.  Toward  that  point  the  militia  now  di- 
rected their  attention.  In  the  aflemoon,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  citizen  soldiers 
that  were  flocking  to  New  Haven  from  the  adjacent  country,  Tryon  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
shipping.  Several  buildings  and  some  vessels  and  stores  were  set  on  fire  at  East  Haven 
when  they  left.  At  five  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  westward,  carrying 
away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  appetite  of  Tryon  and  his  troops  for  pillage  and  murder  was  not  sated  when,  on  the 

afternoon  of  the  7th,  they  embarked  from  Fort  Rock,  now  Fort  Hale.'     Sailing  down  the 

Sound,  they  anchored  off*  the  village  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of  the  8  th.     After  a  fog 

that  lay  upon  the  waters  had  cleared  away,  they  landed  a  little  eastward  of  Kensie*s  Point, 

at  a  place  called  the  Pines,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  village.     Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 

has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  town.     <*  On  the  7th  of  July,  1 779,'^ 

he  says,  "  Grovemor  Tryon,  with  the  army  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New  Haven 

to  Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  the  beach.     A  few  militia  assembled 

to  oppose  them,  and,  in  a  desultory,  scattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  through 

QioBt  of  the  day.     They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and  wounded  more.     But  the 

expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  efibrts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 

Amitless.     The  town  was  plundered ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,  together  with  two  churches, 

the  court-house,  jail,  and  school-houses,  were  burned.     The  bams  had  just  been  filled  with 

^rheat  and  other  produce.     The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world  al- 

literally  destitute. 

Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high  sherifiTof  the  county,  resolved  to  con- 
^inae  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  f^m  conflagration. 
"Xhe  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  other  buildings.  Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with 
^11  the  qualities  which  give  distinction  to  her  sex ;  possessed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivaled ;  and  probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
^^reated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  inattention.  She  made  a  persojial  application  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  in  terms  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability,  could  hardly  have  failed 
^f  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  person  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer 
"which  she  actually  received  was,  however,  rude  and  brutal,  and  spoke  the  want,  not  only 
^f  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the 
Aunes,  and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  mean  time,  by  some 

^  Fort  Hale  is  sitaated  upon  an  insulated  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Whaii^  New  Haven.    It 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  early  Revolutionary  martyrs.     The  Americans  had 
battery  of  three  guns  upon  this  point,,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  when  landing. 
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of  the  loldieiy,  to  rob  hei  of  a.  valuable  watch,  with  rich  furniture ;  for  Gflvenior  Ti; 
fbwd  to  protect  her,  aa  well  aa  to  preaerre  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  alread 
veyed  out  of  their  reach ;  but  the  house,  filled  with  every  thing  which  contributes  «it 
oomfort  or  elegance  of  living,  waa  laid  in  aibes. 

"  While  the  town  was  in  flames  a  thundei-atorm  overspread  the  heavens,  just  as 
came  on.  The  conflagration  of  near  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  ak. 
the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound  with  a  union  of  gloom  and  grandeur  at  once 
prenibly  &wfal  and  magnificent.  The  sky  speedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  da 
wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  luster  of  the  fiames.  The  tl 
rolled  above.  Beneath,  the  roaring  of  the  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  an 
low  sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the  thunder  reverberated  fro 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dread 
fects  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  sharp  soi 
muskets  occasionally  discharged,  the  groans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dyinj 
the  shouts  of  triumph  ;  then  place  before  your  eyes  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufierers 
gled  with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  proep 
their  property  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  and  you  will  form  i 
but  imperfect,  pictdre  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield.  It  needed  no  great  efibrt  of  imagi 
to  believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  funereal  darkness,  the  mt 
would  speedily  dawn  to  which  no  night  would  ever  sacceed  ;  the  graves  yield  up  th 
habitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  he  finally  settled  tho  destiny  of 

"  The  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian  eflort  was  conveyed  in  the  1 
ing  sentence  :  '  The  village  was  burned,  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  fcara  their  house 
to  mask  our  retreat.'  This  declaration  unequivocally  proves  that  the  rebels  were  tr 
some  to  their  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apology 
they  are  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable  falsehood,  intended  to  justify  cc 
which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation.  Wl 
this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all  7  There  were  here  no  stores,  no  fortress,  a 
my,  except  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States.  ] 
nndonbtedly  the  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  set  fire  to  this  town,  and  the  apolog 
created  afler  the  work  was  done.  It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  mask  the  retreat, 
townsmen,  and  the  litUe  collection  of  &rmers  assembled  to  aid  them,  had  no  power  ' 
turb  it.  No  British  officer,  no  British  soldier  would  confess  that,  in  these  circunistanc 
felt  the  least  anxiety  concerning  any  molestation 
from  sDcb  opposers.  The  next  morning  the  troops 
re-embarked,  and,  prooeeding  to  Green's  Farms,  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it,  together  with 
fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven  bams,  and  several 
stores.'" 

The  Hessians  who  accompanied  Tryon  were  his 
incendiaries.  To  them  he  intrusted  the  wielding 
of  the  toreh,  and  faithfully  they  obeyed  their  master. 
When  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  not  expecting  -^^fic^  j^**^^*-^^'" 

that  their  houses  would  be  burned,  they  left  most  ,__t  ~ 

_    ,     .     .  ■    ,  .     ,        T^,       , .  Tb"  BtrcicLir  Hocts.' 

of  their  furniture  behind.     The  distress  was  conse- 
quently great,  for  many  lost  every  earthly  possession.     Among  the  buildings  saved  wa 

'  Dwight'a  TVavtlt  ut  Ifae  England,  iii,,  512.  AccordEng  to  s  docnment  in  the  office  of  Ibe  Sei 
(J  Stale  of  ConneaticQt,  the  Dumber  <j  buildings  deslroyed  was  ninely-iGTea  dwellings,  aixty-sevea 
foity-eight  stores,  two  school-booses,  one  county-house,  two  meeting-houses,  and  one  Episcopal  Chn 

'  This  boilding  stood  opon  the  easteni  aide  of  the  Green,  fronting  the  church.  It  was  demotiabei 
or  four  years  ago,  having  stood  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  engraving  is  a  copy,  by  pen 
of  the  author,  from  Barber's  Hitlorical  ColUctiom  of  Conntrticul,  psge  353.  Tryon  lodged  in  the 
room  on  the  right  of  Ibe  msio  building. 
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of  Mr.  Buckley,  pictured  in  the  engraving.  Tryon  made  it  his  head-quarters.  The  naval 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  British  ships,  and  piloted  them  to  Fairfield,  was  Mrs.  Buckley's 
brother,  and  he  had  requested  Tryon  to  spare  the  house  of  his  sister.  Tryon  acquiesced,  and, 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  her  brother,  the  general  informed  Mrs.  Buckley  that  if  there  was 
any  other  house  she  wished  to  save  she  should  be  gratified.  After  the  enemy  left,  the  en- 
raged militia,  under  Captain  Sturges,  placed  a  field  piece  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  then 
sent  Mrs.  Buckley  word  that  she  might  have  two  hours  to  clear  the  house,  and  leave  it,  or 
they  would  blow  her  to  atoms.  She  found  means  to  communicate  a  notice  of  her  situation 
to  General  Silliman,  who  was  about  two  miles  distant.  He  immediately  went  to  the  town, 
and  found  one  hundred  and  fifVy  men  at  the  cannon.  By  threats  and  persuasion  he  induced 
them  to  vnthdraw.  The  next  day  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  with  his  regiment,  ar* 
rived  from  White  Plains,  and,  encamping  on  the  smoking  ruins,  made  Tryon's  quarters 
his  own.^ 

The  cnielties  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  at  Fairfield,  were  worthy  only  of  savages,  and  made  the  name  of  Tryon  a  syn- 
onym for  every  thing  infernal.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  excited  by  strong  drink, 
and  murder,  pillage,  and  brutal  violence  to  women  were  their  employment  throughout  the 
night.  Like  similar  outrages  elsewhere,  these  awakened  the  strongest  fedings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum  sent  forth  their 
righteous  denunciations.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruction  soon  after  the  event,  and  wrote  the  following  elegy  while  on 
the  spot : 

"  Ye  smoking  rains,  marks  of  hostile  ire, 

Ye  ashes  warm,  which  drink  the  tears  that  flow, 
Ye  desolated  plains,  my  voice  inspire, 

And  give  soft  music  to  the  song,  of  woe. 
How  pleasant,  Fairfield,  on  the  enraptured  sight 

Rose  thy  tall  spires  and  oped  thy  social  halls ! 
How  oft  my  bosom  beat  with  pure  delight 

At  yonder  spot  where  stand  thy  darkenM  waUs ! 
But  there  the  voice  of  mirth  resounds  no  more. 

A  silent  sadness  through  the  streets  prevails ; 
*  The  distant  main  alone  is  heard  to  roar, 

The  hollow  chimneys  hum  with  sudden  gales — 
Save  where  scorchM  elms  the  untimely  foliage  shed, 

Which,  rustling,  hovers  round  the  &ded  green-^ 
Save  where,  at  twilight,  mourners  frequent  tread, 

Mid  recent  graves,  o'er  desolation's  scene. 
How  changed  the  blissful  prospect  when  compared, 

These  glooms  funereal,  with  thy  former  bloom, 
Thy  hospitable  rights,  when  Tryon  shared. 

Long  ere  he  s^'d  thy  melancholy  doom. 
That  impious  wretch  with  coward  voice  decreed 

Defenseless  domes  and  hallow'd  fanes  to  dust ; 
Beheld,  with  sneering  smile,  the  wounded  bleed. 

And  spnrr'd  his  bands  to  rapine,  blood,  and  lost. 
Vain  was  the  widow's,  vain  the  orphan's  cry, 

To  touch  his  feelings  or  to  soothe  his  rag&— 
Vain  the  fair  drop  that  roll'd  from  beauty's  eye. 

Vain  the  dumb  grief  of  supplicating  age. 
Could  Tryon  hope  to  quench  the  patriot  flame, 

Or  make  his  deeds  survive  in  glory's  page  ? 
Could  Britons  seek  of  savages  the  same, 

Or  deem  it  conquest  thus  the  war  to  wage  ? 

^  Mrs.  Buckley  was  not  a  friend  of  the  enemy.  According  to  her  testimony,  under  oath,  she  was  badly 
treated  by  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  she  had  a  protection  from  General  Garth,  the  second  in  command. 
They  plundered  her  house,  stripped  her  buckles  from  her  shoes,  tore  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  fired  the 
house  five  times  before  leaving  it. — See  Hinman's  Hittorical  CoUectiontf  p.  620. 
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Yes,  Britons  scom  the  councils  of  the  skies, 

Extend  wide  havoc,  spurn  the  insulted  foes ; 
The  insulted  foes  to  ten-fold  vengeance  rise, 

Resistance  growing  as  the  danger  grows. 
Red  in  their  wounds,  and  pointing  to  the  plain^ 

The  visionary  shapes  before  me  stand ;  * 

The  thunder  hursts,  the  battle  bums  again, 

And  kindling  fires  encrimson  all  the  strand. 
Long,  dusky  wreaths  of  smoke,  reluctant  driven. 

In  blackening  volumes  o^er  the  landscape  bend : 
Here  the  broad  splendor  blazes  high  to  heaven. 

There  umber'd  streams  in,  purple  pomp  ascend. 
In  fiery  eddies  round  the  tottVing  walls. 

Emitting  sparks,  the  lighter  fragments  fly ; 
With  frightful  crash  the  burning  mansion  fails, 

The  works  of  years  in  glowing  embers  lie. 
Tryon,  behold  thy  sanguine  flames  aspire. 

Clouds  tinged  with  dies  intolerably  bright : 
Behold,  well  pleased,  the  village  wrappM  in  fire, 

Let  one  wide  ruin  glut  thy  ravish'd  sight ! 
Ere  fades  the  gprateful  scene,  indulge  thine  eyes. 

See  age  and  sickness  tremulously  slow 
Creep  from  the  flames.     See  babes  in  torture  die. 

And  mothers  swoon  in  agonies  of  woe. 
Go,  gaze  enraptured  with  the  mother's  tear. 

The  infant's  terror,  and  the  captive's  pain ; 
Where  no  bold  bands  can  check  thy  cursed  career, 

Mix  fire  with  blood  on  each  unguarded  plain ! 
These  be  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  boasted  fame ! 

Daughters  of  mem'ry,  raise  the  deathless  song, 
Repeat  through  endless  years  his  hated  name. 

Embalm  his  crimes,  and  teaoh  the  world  our  wrong." 

Large  numbers  of  militia  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  o^ 
the  9th,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Tryon  sounded  a  retreat  to  the  shipping.     His  troops  wer^ 
galled  very  much  by  the  militia,  and  it  was  noon  before  all  were  embarked.     At  three  ii 
the  afternoon  they  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  over  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  whenc=^E6 
they  made  a  descent  upon,  and  destroyed,  Norwalk. 

We  will  close  the  record  and  hasten  from  the  mountain,  for 

"  'Tis  Sabbath  mom,  and  lingering  on  the  gale 
The  mellowM  peals  of  the  sweet  bells  arise, 
Floating  where'er  the  restless  winds  prevail. 
Laden  with  incense  and  with  harmonies," 

and  inviting  me  back  to  the  city  and  the  open  sanctuary.     I  arrived  in  time  for  a  lunch( 
breakfast,  and  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  College  Green,  fnz 
a  stripling  deacon  who  had  just  taken  orders.     The  aflemoon  was  warm  and  lowery,  t        ^ke 
rain  came  pattering  down  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  a  nor*easter  was  piping  its 

melancholy  notes  among  the  stately  elms  of  the  city,^  while  the  rain  poured  as  if  Aquar^^::^u> 
had  overturned  his  water-jar. 

There  was  a  lulT  in  the  storm  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barber, 
artist-author,  in  a  covered  wagon,  I  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  city, 
first  rode  to  the  West  Bridge  on  West  River,  near  which  the  Americans  made  their 
stand  against  General  Garth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  made  the  sketch 
page  423.     Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  dwelling  of  Arnold,  Neck  Bridge,  and 
Cemetery.     In  the  latter,  a  large  and  beautiful  "city  of  the  dead,"  lie  many  illustrs^^'av 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  a^ds. 

^  The  fine  elms  which  shade  the  public  square  and  vicinity  were  planted  by  the  Rev.  David  Austin    and 
Hon.  James  Hillhoose.     They  are  the  pride  of  New  Haven,  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  The  afy 
of  Efms. 
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Colonel  HumphnTL 


-Tbey  lie  nesr  the  aouthweiteni  part  of  the  Cemetery,  and  over  them  gtancU  a  fine  moaument 
coiuiBtiiig  of  a  giauite  obelisk  and  pedestal,  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Upon  two  tablet!  of  copper,  inserted  in  the  pedestal,  ii  the  following 
inccription,  written  by  his  friend,  the  author  of  H'Fingal :  "  David 
Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Acad.  Scient.  Fhilad.,  Mass.,  et  Connect.,  et  in 
Anglia  Aque  Solis,  et  Regis  Societal.  Socius.  Fatriie  et  libertatis 
amoreao  census,  juvenisTitamreipub.  integram  consecravit.  Fatri- 
am  armis  tuebatur,  conailiis  anxit,  Uteris  exoraavit,  apud  ezteras  gen- 
tes  Concordia  stabilivit.  In  hello  gerendo  masimi  ducis  Washington 
administer  et  adjutor  ;  in  exeroitu  patrio  Cbiliarchus  ;  in  republica 
Cormecticutensi,  militum  erocatorum  imperator  ;  ad  aulam  Lusitan. 
et  Uispan.  legatus.  Iberia  reveiBus  natale  solum  vellere  vere  aureo 
ditavit.  In  Historia  et  Foesi  scriptor  eximius  ;  in  artibus  et  scien- 
tiis  ezcolendis,  qus  vel  decori  vel  usui  inserriunt,  optimus  ipse  et 
patronuB  et  exemplar.  Omnibus  demum  oSciia  expletis,  curanq ; 
vitte  feliciter  peracto,  fato  oessit.  Die  xxi.  Februar.,  Anno  Domini 
M  is  represented  as  a  woman 


■ncccxvm. ;    cum    annos 
vixiMet  Lxv.'" 

In  the  noitbeaat  sec- 
tion of  the  Cemetery  is  a 
dark  stone,  neatly  carved 
with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, sacred  to  the  memory 
ai  Margaret,  the  first  wife 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
177S,  while  her  husband 
was  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Mansfield,  and  by 
her  Arnold  had 
three  tons.  She 
was  thirty-one 
yean  old  when 
she  died. 


^S^ 


of  the  most  fervent  piety, 
exalted  patriotism,  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  and 
sweetnees  of  disposition. 
These  qualities  are  pow- 
erful checks  upon  unru- 
ly passions,  particularly 
when  exerted  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  husband 
and  wife.  Had  she  lived 
until  the  close  of  tbe 
Revolution,  far  difierent 
might  have  been  the  fate 
of  her  husband, 
for  theie  is  lit- 
y^  tl«    doubt    that 

■yC^^^*^*^ '^     bis  resentmenta 
t*^  against        Con- 


gress and  the  managers  of  military  afiairs  for  two  years  previous  to  his  treason  were  fostered 

'  Mr,  Barber  gives  the  following  tnnslation :  "  David  Humphreys,  diKtor  of  lain,  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Massachuselts,  and  Connecticut,  of  tbe  Balh  [Agncaltural  Socielj]  and  of 
■he  Royal  Society  <^  London.     Fired  with  the  love  of  coootiy  and  of  liberty,  he  consecrated  his  youth  wholly 
to  the  serrice  of  tbe  republic,  which  he  defended  by  bis  arms,  aided  by  his  oaansels,  pdonied  by  his  leanung, 
ud  proened  in  barmoay  with  foreign  nationa.     In  the  Geld  he  was  the  companion  and  aid  of  the  great 
Washington,  a  colonel  in  tbe  Bitny  of  bis  country,  and  commander  of  tbe  veteran  volunteers  of  Connecticnl. 
He  ivent  embassador  to  the  comita  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and,  reluming,  enriched  his  native  land  witb  the 
Ime  golden  fleeoc*     He  was  a  distinguisbed  historian  and  poet ;  a  model  and  a  patron  of  science,  and  of 
the  ornaniental  and  useful  arts.     After  a  full  discharge  of  eveiy  du^,  and  a  life  well*  spent,  he  died  on  the 
2lst  day  of  Febmaiy,  ISIS,  aged  sixty-five  years."     To  complete  (be  brief  bit^raphy  given  in  this  inscrip- 
tUMi,  1  will  add  (bat  Colonel  Humphreys  was  born  in  Derby,  Conoecticut,  in  1753,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
OoUiege  in  1771.     He  soon  afterward  went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillips,  of  Phillips's  Manor,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1778  was  one  of  General  Putnam's  aids,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
VTashiagton  appointed  bimblsaid  in  17S0,  and  be  remained  in  tbe  military  family  of  the  chief  until  the  close 
*it  the  war.     For  his  valor  at  Yorktown,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  sword.     He  accompanied  JeOenon 
W>  Pnris,  as  secretary  of  legation,  in  1784.     Kosciusko  aocompanied  them.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
a^laiare  of  Connecticut  in  1786,  and  about  that  time  he.  Barlow,  and  Hopkins  wrote  the  Jnardiiad.     From 

m  who  latradacedBff^HitMFlDiD  the  United  SMarL    H* 
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by  his  intercourae  with  the  Tory  friends  of  his  seooiid  wife,  Margaret  Shippen,  of  Pbihtdel- 
phia.  Indeed,  the  Loyalists  claimed  him  for  a  friend  as  early  as  December,  1 778.  Ch&rles 
Stewart,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  fiaid,  "  General  Arnold  is  in  Philadelphia.     It  is  said 


that  he  will 
discharged,  being 
thought  a  pert  To- 
ry. Certain  it  is 
that  he  a«sociatea 
mostly  with  these 
people." 

On  leaving  the 
Cemetery,  we  call- 
ed upon  the  venera- 
ble Eneas  Munson, 
M.D.,  a  vigorous 
relic  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  is  still 
living  (January, 
1850),  more  than 
eighty-six  yean  of 
age.  He  was  Dr. 
Thacher'i  auistant 
in  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  pre>> 
ent  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the 
lurrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  in  October, 
1781.  He  was 
then  a  surgeon  in 
Colonel  Scammell's 
regiment,  which,  in 
that  action,  was  at- 
tached to  General 
Hamilton's  brigade. 
During  the  siege 
Colonel  Scammell  was 
shot  by  a  Hessian  cavalry 
officer,  while  reconnoitering 
a  small  redoubt  on  a  point 
of  land  which  had  been  al- 
ternately in  possession  of  the 
Americans  and  British.  It 
was  juat  at  twilight,  and, 
while  making  carefi)!  obsetv- 


two    Hm- 
■ian  horsemen  came 
suddenly  upon  him, 
and  presented  thor 
pistols.    Perceiving 
that  there  was  no 
chanoe  for  escape, 
he  Burrendered,  say- 
ing, "Gentlemen,  I 
am  your  prisoner." 
Either  because  they 
did  not  understand 
his  words,  or  actn- 
Bted  by  that  wants 
of  humanity  whiel^  ^  j, 
generally 
terized  those  a 
naries,  one  of  tl 
fired,  and  wounde 

the  colonel "'"  m^    i) 

ly.  He  was  rir  ■  i  n 
ried  to  Willinma  m.jim 
burg,  and  Dr.  Mnr^^^gg. 
■on  was  the  fii^.f5iit 
Burgeon  In  atteuKK^nj. 
ance  upon  h'^  ^  ■tm 
He  died  there  g, 

the  6tb  of  Oes^^vta- 
ber.  Colonel  TTra-  ^tm 
phreyi  (to  hIim  ^u. 
regiment  Dr.  H  "~Miui 
son  was  attocf^zM 
after  the  drnth     ^  of 

-  Scammell)     w 

the  foUowing  poetic 
-:       taph  for  the  tomb  ol        hii 
friend.     I  do  not  k= 
whether  the, lines  were   - 
inscribed  upon  marble,  o= 
corded  by  the  pen  of  his"^ 
^liX^UCu-M^    The,  w»n>  repaled  1— » 
by  Dr.  Uunson,  and  I         gin 


them  OS  a  memorial  of  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer  of  the  Aevolution. 

1788  nntil  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Portufral,  in  1790,  hs  resided  with  WostiingtoD  at  Hcnnt  Vi 
He  wta  appoinied  minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  Spain  in  1794;  married  the  dsnghter  of  a  weillhy  £■  ^^ 
gentleman  at  Lisbon  in  1797  ;  returned  in  1801,  and  for  ten  yeara  devoted  his  time  to  sgrionltDre.  Ic^  '^'^ 
he  took  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  His  death  vas  sudden,  caosed  l^  an  organio  ^Komk 
•A  the  heart.  His  literary  attainments  were  considerable.  Besides  sevoral  poems,  he  wrote  some  [>«>J/1m/ 
pamphlets  \  and  in  1788,  while  at  Mount  Vemoo,  pompleted  a  liTe  of  Putnam,  a  large  portioo  of  the  m(^ 
rial  of  which  he  reoeired  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran. 

'  This  portrait  is  from  a  Dagoerrootype  kind);  lent  me  by  Dr.  Mdhsod,  wiA  permissian  lo  coii^  it. 
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s. 


*'  What  though  no  friend  could  ward  thine  early  fall, 
Nor  guardian  angels  turn  the  treacherous  hall ; 
Bless'd  shade,  be  soothed !     Thy  virtues  all  are  known — 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyond  this  mouldering  stone, 
Which  conquering  armies,  from  their  toils  return, 
Read  to  thy  glory  while  thy  fate  they  mourn." 

A  drawing  of  the  place  where  Scammell  was  killed,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  offi- 
cer, are  given  in  the  notice  of  my  visit  to  Yorktown. 

A  few  doors  from  Dr.  Munson,  in  the  same  street,  lived  the  almost  centenarian,  Nathan 
Beers,  who  was  paymaster  in  Scammell's  regiment  at  Yorktown.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  completely  demented ;  second  childhood,  with  all  its  trials  for  the  subject  and  his 

friends,  was  his  lot ;  yet  did  I  look  with  rev- 
erence upon  that  thin  visage  and  <<  lack-luster 
^  0fj^^    eye,"  where  once  were  indices  of  a  noble  mind 
j)      within.     A  truer  patriot  never  drew  blade  for 
„         ^  ^   —  his  country,  and,  above  all,  he  was  "  an  honest 

SlOlf ATUBX  OF  NaTBAK  Bans  AT  90.  *!.  Vl    ^  1         /•  i-i     J  »»         -r. 

man,  the  noblest  work  of  Grod.  For  years 
he  struggled  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  leng^th  Congress 
made  a  decision  in  his  favor  respecting  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  arrearages  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  doUars  were  awarded  him.  There 
was  enough  to  give  him  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  even  this  reward  for  public  serv- 
ices he  handed  over  to  his  creditors.  He  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  final  recompense  of 
the  p&triot  and  Christian.     He  died  on  the  10th.  of  February,  1849,  aged  nearly  98. 

Afler  a  short  visit  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  the  Library  of  Yale  College,'  I 
xetumed  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  departed  in  the  cars  for  Hartford. 

'  Yale  College,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  That  warm  and  consistent 
pttriot,  President  Daggett,  gave  a  political  tone  to  the  establishment  favorable  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  Whig  principles  during  the  Revolution.  When  New  Haven  was  invaded 
by  Tryon,  Tale  College  was  marked  for  special  vengeance,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  retreated  hast- 
i^  without  burning  the  town.  There  were  very  few  among  Uie  students,  during  our  war  for  independence, 
v^  were  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  they  were  generally,  if  known,  rather  harshly  dealt  with. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  June,  1775,  a  student  named  Abiather  Camp 
Was  reported  unfriendly  to  Congress.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  who  wrote  a  very  polite 
note  to  the  young  gentleman,  setting  forth  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  demanding  an  explicit  denial, 
if  the  report  was  untrue.     The  young  sci^ie-grace  returned  the  following  answer : 

*<New  Haren,  June  13*  1779w 
'*  2b  IA«  BimarahU  and  RetpectabU  OentUmtn  of  the  CommiUee  now  rtiiding  in  YaU  CoUtge : 
*'  May  it  please  your  honors,  ham — ham-— ham. 

"  Finis  cumsistuUi,  popularum  gig— 
A  man  without  a  head  has  no  need  of  a  wig. 

"  Abutbsk  Camp." 

*I*he  insulted  committee  resolved  to  advertise  Camp  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  scorn  and  neglect.  Such  advertisement  was  posted  upon  the  hall  door.  He  braved  public  opinion 
Yutil  October,  when  he  recanted,  and  publicly  asked  pardon  for  his  offenses. 

Tale  College  was  founded  by  ten  principal  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  met  for  the  purpose,  at  New  Ha- 
Xreo,  in  1700.  Each  brought  a  number  of  books  at  their  next  meeting  in  1701,  and,  presenting  them  to  the 
society,  said,  ^*  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  colony."  A  proposition  to  found  a  col- 
lege haid  been  named  fifty  years  before.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at  Saybrook,  in  1 702.  In  1 71 7 
^he  first  college  building  was  erected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  From 
XMMMne  to  time  several  liberal  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  institution,  the  earliest  and  most  munificent 
^  'which  was  from  Elihu  Tale,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named.  Among  its  distinguished  benefacton 
^were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Berkley,  Bishop  Burnet,  Halley,  Edwards,  &o.  The  present  imposing  pile 
>»as  commenced  in  1750.  Additions  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  spacious 
vdificea,  each  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground ;  a  chapel,  lyceum,  athe- 
chenical  labontory,  dining-hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  president. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

'<  Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river — 
Of  mountains  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm^s  career,  the  lightning^s  shook : 
My  own  green  land  forever. 

Oh !  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Where'er  his  wandering  steps  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love — 
The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  flowing — 
The  broad-armed  trees  above  it  growing — 
The  clear  breeze  through  the  foliage  blowing ; 
Or  hear,  unmoved,  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  oVr  the  brave  New  Enghmd  bom." 

Whittibr 

LTHOUGH  much  of  the  soil  of  New  England  is  rough  and  sterile,  and  labor 
— ^hard  and  unceasing  labor — is  necessary  to  procure  subsistence  for  its 
teeming  population,  in  no  part  of  our  republic  can  be  found  stronger  birth- 
place attachments.  It  is  no  sentiment  of  recent  growth,  springing  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  genial  warmth  of  our  free  institutions,  but 
^  ante-dates  our  Revolution,  and  was  prominently  manifest  in  colonial 
times.  This  sentiment,  strong  and  vigorous,  gave  birth  to  that  zealous  patriot- 
ism which  distinguished  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  war  for  independence,  and  the  seven  years  of  that  contest.  Repub- 
licanism seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  people  appeared  to  inhale  the 
'\,  air  of  freedom  at  every  breath.  Every  where  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  eastward, 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign — a  commendable  virtue  in  a  people  governed  by  a  right- 
f  ecus  princes-was  changed  by  kingly  oppression  into  loyalty  to  a  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciple, and  hallowed,  for  all  time,  the  region  where  it  flourished.  To  a  pilgrim  on  an  errand 
like  mine  the  rough  hills  and  smiling  valleys  of  New  England  are  sanctuaries  for  patriot  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  our  long  train  swept  over  the  sandy  plain  of  New  Haven,  and  coursed  among 
the  hills  of  Wallingford  and  Meriden,  an  emotion  stirred  the  breast  akin  to  that  of  the  Jew 
of  old  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Great  Feast.  A  day's  journey  before  me  was 
Boston — ^the  city  of  the  pilgrims,  the  nursery  of  liberty  cradled  in  the  May  Flower,  the  first 
altar-place  of  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 

The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  came  down  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  the  wind-eddies  wrapped  the  can  in  such  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  engine,  that 
only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  country  could  be  obtained.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we 
October  2,  reached  Hartford,  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  thirty-six  miles  northward  of  New 
^^  Haven  ;  where,  sick  and  weary  from  the  eflects  of  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
morning,  a  glowing  grate  and  an  **  old  arm-chair'*  in  a  snug  room  at  the  <<  United  States" 
were,  under  the  circumstances,  comforts  which  a  prince  might  covet.  Let  us  close  the  shut- 
ters against  the  impotent  gusts,  and  pass  the  evening  with  the  chroniclers  of  Hartford  and 
its  vicinage. 

Hartford  (Suckiag),  and  Wethersfield,  four  miles  distant,  were  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut.     In  1633  the  Dutch  from  Nieu  Amsterdam  went  up  the  Connecticut  River, 
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and  established  a  trading-house  and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill  River, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  near  the  site  of  Hartford.  The  place  is  still  known  as 
Dutch  Point.  About  the  same  time  William  Holmes  and  others  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut^  in  a  vessel  having  the  frame  of  a  dwelling  on  board,  and,  landing 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  present  Windsor,  erected  the  first  house  built  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  threatened  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass  by.  lu  1635,  John  Steele 
and  others,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  reached  Holmes^s  res> 
idence,  and  began  a  settlement  near.  Hooker  and  his  wife,  with  about  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  of  bis  flock,  lefl  Cambridge  the  following  year,  and  marched  j^^^ 
through  the  wilderness  westward  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  subsisting,  on  the  journey,  ^^^ 
upon  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  which  they  drove  before  them.  Over  hills  and  mountains, 
through  thickets  and  marshes,  they  made  their  way,  with  no  guide  but  a  compass,  no  shel- 
ter but  the  heavens  and  the  trees,  no  bed  save  the  bare  earth,  relying  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  their  own  indomitable  perseverance  for  success.  The  first 
house  of  worship  was  erected  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  first  preached,  and  administered  the  holy 
comQiunion  there. 

The  Dutch  looked  upon  the  new-comers  as  intruders,  while  the 
English  settlers  in  turn  regarded  the  Dutch  in  that  light,  because  the 
whole  country  north  of  40^  belonged,  by  chartered  rights,  to  the  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Companies.     Much  animosity  existed  for  sev-       ^       .     ' 

.'^  .  t         ^  r  111  FlBST  MrRTINO-HOUSK.' 

eral  years,  the  Dutch  refusmg  to  submit  to  the  laws  framed  by  the 

English  colony,  and  often  threatening  hostilities  against  them.  Finally,  in  1654,  an  order 
arrived  from  Parliament  requiring  the  English  colony  to  regard  the  Dutch,  in  all  respects, 
as  enemies.  In  conformity  to  this  order,  the  Dutch  trading-house,  fort,  and  all  their  lands 
Were  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.     The  Dutch  then  withdrew. 

The  first  court,  or  regularly  organized  government,  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Hartford 

in  the  spring  of  1636.     The  people  were  under  the  general  government  of  Massachusetts, 

but  were  allowed  to  have  minor  courts  of  their  own,  empowered  to  make  war  or  peace,  and 

ibnn  alliances  with  the  natives  within  the  colony.     The  English  settlement  was  not  fairly 

Seated,  before  the  Pequots,  already  mentioned,  disturbed  it  with  menaces  of  destruction. 

X*he  Pequot  war  ensued  in  1637,  and,  although  it  involved  the  colony  in  debt,  and  caused  a 

present  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  established  peace  for  many  years,  and  was  ultimately  beneficial. 

In  January,  1 639,  a  convention  of  the  free  planters  of  Connecticut  was  held  at  Hartford, 

^nd  a  distinct  commonwealth  was  formed.     They  adopted  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 

Mrhich  was  organized  in  April  following,  by  the  election  of  John  Haynes  governor,  and  six 

cuagistrates.     In  1642  their  criminal   code,  founded  upon  Jewish  laws  as  developed  in 

Xhe  Scripture,  was  completed  and  entered  on  record.     By  this  code  the  death  penalty  was 

incurred  by  those  guilty  of  worshiping  any  but  the  one  triune  God  ;  of  witchcraft  ;  blasphe- 

rny  ;  willful  murder,  except  in  defense  of  life ;  man-stealing ;  false  swearing,  by  which  a 

vxian's  life  might  be  forfeited  ;  unchastity  of  various  grades  ;  cursing  or  smiting  of  parents 

by  a  child  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  when  it  could  be  shown  that  the  child's  training 

>iad  been  neglected  or  the  parents  were  guilty  of  cruel  treatment ;  and  of  a  stubborn  diso- 

l)edience  of  parents  by  a  son  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  year  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  (as  Hart- 
ford was  called),  and  New  Haven  confederated  for  their  mutual  safety  and  welfare, 
and  called  themselves  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England*     Each  colony  was  author- 

^  This  pictare  of  the  first  hoase  for  Christian  worship  erected  in  Connecticut  is  copied  from  Barber's  Hit- 
torteal  CoUectiont.     He  obtained  the  drawing  from  an  antiquary  of  Hartford,  and  believes  it  correct. 

'  The  term  New  England  was  first  applied  by  Captain  John  Smith,  according  to  the  dedicatory  epistle  to 
the  '^  First  Sermon  preached  in  New  England"  by  Robert  Cushman.  "  It  was  so  called,''  says  the  address, 
**  because  of  the  resemblance  that  is  in  it  of  England,  the  native  soil  of  Englishmen.  It  being  much  what 
the  same  for  heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter,  it  being  champaign  ground,  but  no  high  mountains,  some- 
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ized  to  send  two  commissionerB  to  meet  annaally  in  September,  first  at  Boston,  and  then  at 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  with  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  enact  fed- 
eral laws  for  the  general  good.  This  union  was  productive  of  great  benefit,  for  it  made  the 
united  settlements  formidable  in  opposition  to  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  Indians. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Connecticut  colony,  by  which  the  New 
Haven  colony  was  included  within  that  of  the  former.  At  first  there  was  much  dissatisfius- 
tion,  but  in  1655  the  two  colonies  joined  in  an  amicable  election  of  ofiicers,  and  chose  John 
Winthrop  for  governor. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  unjust  prince. 
Many  of  his  advisers  were  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  scheming  for  the  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  person  of  the  king.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  they  arranged 
a  plan  for  procuring  a  surrender  of  all  the  patents  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  form- 
ing the  whole  northern  part  of  America  into  twelve  provinces,  with  a  governor  general  over 
•  July,  the  whole.  Writs  of  qtu)  warranto  were  accordingly  issued, b^  requiring  the  several 
1685.  colonies  to  appear,  by  representatives,  before  his  majesty's  council,  to  show  by  what 
right  they  exercised  certain  powers  and  privileges.^  The  colony  of  Connecticut  sent  an  agent, 
to  England  with  a  petition  and  remonstrances  to  the  king.  The  mission  was  vain,  for  al — 
ready  the  decree  had  gone  forth  for  annulling  the  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was 
pointed  the  first  governor  general,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  December,  1686.  He  immedi. 
ately  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  refused.     Nearly 

year  elapsed,  and  meanwhile  Andross  began 
play  the  tyrant.     His  first  fair  promisee  to  t 
people  were  broken,  and,  supported  by  royal  a 
thority,  he  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance 
most  equal  to  his  master's,  thoroughly  disgusti 
the  colonists. 

In  October,  1687,  he  went  to  Hartford 
a  company  of  soldiers  while  the  Assembly 
session,  and  demanded  an  immediate  surrende 
their  charter.     Sir  Edmund  was  received 
apparent  respect  by  the  memb^s,  and  in  his  p 
ence  the  subject  of  his  demand  was  calmly  de 
ed  until  evening.     The  charter  was  then  bro^ 
forth  and  placed  upon  the  table  around  which, 
members  were  sitting.     Andross  waa  abocL 
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seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  extingua 
ed.     A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  without,  and  the  moment  the  lights 


what  like  the  soil  in  Kent  and  Essex ;  full  of  dales  and  meadow  grounds,  full  of  rivers  and  sweet  spr  Ezi^s, 
as  England  is.     But  principally,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantiser  <^ 
England,  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England  is  from  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  thc»  ^Or 
which  entereth  in  40^,  and  runneth  up  north  and  west  by  west,  and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South  S<?*fc  or 
else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.     The  certainty  whereof  and  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  yet  so  found  as  tkud 
as  eye-witnesses  we  can  make  narration  thereof;  but,  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long',  <1^ 
cover  both  the  extent  of  that  river,  together  with  the  secrets  thereof,  and  so  try  what  territories,  habitatiocis, 
or  commodities  may  be  found  either  in  it  or  about  it."     This  address  was  written,  and  the  sermon  pres^^^^ 
at  Plymouth,  in  December,  1621.     By  the  Bay  of  Canada  is  meant  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  the  ^'  g^''^^' 
arm  of  the  sea,"  the  Hudson  River.     The  explorations  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609  seem  not  to  have  b^«o 
known  to  the  worthy  divine,  and  he  imagined  a  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  wii><^'i 
New  England  was  made  an  island. 

^  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  issues  against  any  person  or  corporation  that  usurps  any  franchise  or  lib^i^ 
against  the  king  without  good  title,  and  is  brought  against  the  usurpers  to  show  by  what  right  and  title 
they  hold  and  claim  such  franchise  and  liberty. — Law  Dictionary. 

'  This  venerable  relic  is  still  vigorous,  and  is  a  "  gnarled  oak"  indeed.     It  stands  upon  the  northem  9i<fp^ 
of  the  Wyllys  Hill,  a  beautiful  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  Street,  a  few  rods  east  of  Main  Street 
This  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  of  the  tree  from  Charter  Street,  on  the  3d  of  October,  18^- 
I  omitted  the  picket  fence  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  whole  trunk.     The  ogemg  of 
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peared  they  raised  a  loud  huzza,  and  several  entered  the  chamber.  Captain  Wadsworth,  of* 
Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unobserved,  carried  it  off  and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  oak-tree  fronting  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  colony.  The  candles  were  relighted,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Andross  eagerly 
sought  the  coveted  parchment.  .It  was  gone,  and  none  could,  or  would,  reveal  its  hiding- 
place.  Sir  Edmund  stormed  for  a  time,  and  threatened  the  colony  with  royal  displeasure ; 
then  quietly  taking  pos^sion  of  the  government,  he  closed  the  records  of  the  court,  October  3V 
or  Assembly,  with  a  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact.  i^^- 

The  administration  of  Andross  was  short.     His  royal  master  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  the  next  year,  and  his  ^minion  in  America  was  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle,  near  Boston,  imtil  February,  1689,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  *    Able  jurists  in  England  having  decided  that,  as  Connecticut  had  never  given  up  her 
charter,  it  remained  in  full  force,  the  former  government  was  re-established.     From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  no  important  events  of  general  interest  occurred  at  Hartford.     A  mel- 
ancholy accident  occurred  there  in  May,  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  because  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.     The  day  had  been  spent  in  hilarity.     Bells,  cannons,  and  huz- 
zas had  testified  the  general  and  excessive  joy,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  bon- 
fires, fire-works,  and  a  general  illumination.     In  the  chamber  of  a  brick  school-house  that 
stood  where  the  Hartford  Hotel  was  afterward  built,  a  number  of  yoimg  men  were  preparing 
iire-works  in  the  evening.     Under  the  house  was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  from  which  the 
rnilitia  had  received  supplies  during  the  day.     The  powder  had  been  scattered  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  street.     Some  boys  accidentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  building  was 
^■^educed  to  a  ruin  ;  several  of  the  inmates  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded. 

The  most  important  occurrences  of  general  interest  at  Hartford,  during  the  Revolution, 
"^vere  the  two  conferences  between  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
slander  of  the  French  army  in^  America.     The  first  interview  was  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
»r»  1780,  the  second  on  the  23d  of  May,  1781.     The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
v€  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  conveying  the  troops  sent  to  our  shores  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
aid  us,  arrived  at  Newport  in  July,  1780  ;  and  the  conference  of  Washington  with  Ro- 
^shambeau  and  Ternay,  in  September  following,  was  to  consult  upon  future  operations.*     This 
interview  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  allies  to  per- 
form any  thing  of  importance,  and,  after  making  some  genera]  arrangements  for  the  next  cam- 
1>aign,  Washington  returned  to  his  camp  at  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.     It  was 
during  his  absence  at  Hartford  that  Arnold  attempted  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  sub- 
^ordinate  posts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  conference  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  was  at  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  below  Hartford.     Rochambeau  and  General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  with 
^heir  suites,  arrived  at  Hartford  on  the  21st  of  May,  where  they  were  met  by  Wash- 
— . , 

Ybe  cavity  wherein  the  oharter  was  concealed  is  seen  near  the  roots.  The  heavy  wind  that  had  been  blow- 
ing for  thirty  hoars  had  stripped  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its  aatumnal  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
with  acorns.  The  trunk,  near  the  roots,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  A  daughter  of  Secretary 
Wyllys,  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes  about  the  year  1800,  says  of  this  oak,  *'The  first  inhabitant  of  that  name 
[WyUys]  found  it  standing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.     Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  is 

not  exceeded  in  the  height  of  its  coloring  or  richness  of  its  foliage The  cavity,  which  was  the  asy- 

hun  of  our  charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cavity  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  ireared."  The  cavity 
within  remains  as  large  as  anciently,  but  the  orifice  will  hardly  admit  a  hand. 

'  At  that  time  the  French  fleet  was  blockaded  in  Narraganset  Bay  by  a  superior  English  squadron.  Ter- 
nay was  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  wrote  very  discouraging  letters  to  the  Count  de  Yergennes, 
the  French  premier.  In  one  (written  September  10th,  1780),  from  Newport,  he  said,  "We  are  actually 
compelled  to  remain  on  a  very  strict  defensive.  The  English  squadron  is  superior  in  number  and  in  every 
other  respect.  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced 
as  it  has  been  believed  in  Europe."  An  account  of  the  negotiations  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  sending  of  troops  from  France  to  aid  in  the  Revolution  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
sobject  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  independence. 
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ington,  and  Generala  Knox  and  Du  Portail,  and  their  suites.  The  meeting  was  celebrated 
by  discharges  of  cannon  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  refreshinents,  the  officers,  with  several  pri- 
vate gentlemen  as  an  escort,  rode  to  Wetherafield.  Washington  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Webb,'  in  Wether«Geld,  and  there  tbe 
conference  was  held.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
view  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  tbe 
ensuing  campaigD.  The  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ence are  in  the  form  of  ijoeries  by  Hocbambeau, 
.  which  were  answered  by  WaahingtOQ.  Tbe 
conclusion  of  the  matter  was  an  arruigeinenl 
for  the  French  army  to  march  as  speedily  a»  pot- 
sible  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  form  a  junction' 
with  the  American  army  encamped  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstiation  upon  the 
city  of  New  York,  if  practicable.  An  expedi- 
tion southward  seems  to  have  been  proposed  fay 
fg  m      V       ,  ^he  French  officers,  but  this  idea  was  abandon- 

ed on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  danger  to  which  northern  troops  would  be  exposed  in  tbe  Southern  States  in  summer. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  squadron,  under  Count  de  Grasse,  to 
sail  immediately  to  Sandy  Hook,  and,  farming  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Bu- 
ras,  confine  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay,  and  act  iu  concert  with  the  Isombined. 
armies  in  besieging  the  city,  then  tbe  strong-hold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  con- 
sisted of  about  four  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  that  were  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  stores  at  Providence.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  by  Waahinglon  to  tbe  Eastern  L^isla- 
tures,  and  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  supply  as  large  a  quota  of  Continental 
troops  as  possible.  Such  a  force  as  he  felt  sure  could  be  mustered,  Washington  deeoied  ade- 
quate to  undertake  the  siege  of  New  York  ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Wethersfield,  he  began 
his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  The  two  armies  formed  a.  junction  near  Dobbe's  Ferry, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  After  several  ineflectaal  attempts  upon  the  upper  end  of  Yoik 
Island,  circumstances  caused  Washington  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  of  a  r»- 
enforcement  for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  expressed  determination  of  De  Grasse  to  sail  for 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  afiairs  in  Virginia,  where  ComwaUis  and  La 
Fayette  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Washington  to  march  south  with  the 
combined  armies.     The  result  was  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of  Corawallis. 

The  storm  was  raging  as  furiously  as  ever  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Hartford, 
and  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  WethersReld  and  Windsor.'  With  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rohbins,  the  Ubrarian  of  tbe  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  I  vit- 

'  "May  18th,  Set  out  Ihia  day  for  tbe  interview  at  Wethersfleld  with  the  Count  de  RocbamboBo  and  Ad- 
miral BaiTBa.  Rettched  Mor);an's  Tavern,  farty-three  mile.i  from  Fishkill  Landing,  ailer  dining  at  Colonel 
Vanderburg'H.  19lh,  Breakfaatod  at  Litcbfield,  dined  at  Farmin^^ton,  and  lod^^ed  at  WethersGeld,  at  iLe 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Webb." —  Watkington't  Diary.  The  Count  Barras  was  prevented  from  atteoding  tbe 
raeeliniK  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  British  9eet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  off  Block  lalajid.  The  ten- 
denoe  o[  Colonel  Vanderbiirg,  whore  Washington  dined,  we*  al  Poughquag,  in  Beetman,  Datcbesa  county. 

'  Tbia  bouse  is  still  standing  (tS48],  in  the  central  part  of  WelbeisBeld,  a  few  roda  south  of  tho  Congre- 
gational Chiircb. 

^  Windsor  is  situated  upon  the  Connecticut,  a  little  above  Hartford,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Fanningtoo  River. 
Here  was  planted  the  first  English  settlement  in  Connecticat,  for  here  tbe  linit  house  was  built.  It  was  tbe 
egg  from  which  sprang  Hartford  and  the  Conneoticut  colonj.  East  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, has  a  notoriety  in  our  Revolutionary  annals,  on  acconol  of  its  being,  for  a  short  time,  tho  quanen 
i)f  a  portion  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troopa  of  Burgoyne's  captured  army,  oo  their  way  to  Boatooi  alsD 
as  the  quarters  of  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jprsey,  and  General  Prescott,  oaptured  on  Rhode  Island,  while 
prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  Americans.  The  events  connected  with  tbe  capture  of  these  two  persons  will 
be  noticed  elsewhere.  They  were  confined,  nnder  a  strong  guard,  ui  tbe  house  oTCaplain  Ebencser  Grant, 
which,  I  was  told,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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Connecticut  HiBtorical  Society.     Dr.  Robbiot's  Library.     Brewster's  Chest     The  Pilgrim  CoTenant    Names  of  the  Pilgrims. 

ited  the  room  of  that  institution,  situated  in  a  fine  edifice  called  the  Wadswortk  Atheneum. 
This  bailding  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Wadsworth  Mansion,  the  place  of  Washington's 
first  conference  with  Rochambeau.  The  cordial  welcome  with  which  I  was  received  by  Dr. 
Robbins  was  a  prelude  to  many  kind  courtesies  bestowed  by  him  during  a  visit  of  three  hours. 
He  is  a  venerable  bachelor  of  seventy-two  years,  and,  habited  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
fifty  years  ago,  his  appearance  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  Washington.  The  li- 
brary of  the  society,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  its  property  only  in  prospective ;  it 
belongs  to  Dr.  Robbins,  who  has,  by  will,  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  at  his  death.  It 
contains  many  exceedingly  rare  books  and  MSS.,  collected  by  its  intelligent  owner  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  two-fold  pursuits  of  a  Christian  pastor  and  a  man  of  letters.  There 
are  many  historical  curiosities  in  the  library-room,  a  few  of  which  I  sketched.  The  one  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  interest  was  the  chest  of  Elder 
Brewster,  of  the  May  Flower,  brought  from  Holland 
in  that  Pilgrim  ship.  Near  it  stood  a  heavy  iron  pot 
that  belonged  to  Miles  Standish,  the  *'  hero  of  New 
England,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pilgrim 
passengers.  The  chest  is  of  yellow  Norway  pine, 
stained  with  a  color  resembling  London  brown.  Its 
dimensions  are  four  feet  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.  The  _ 
key,  in  size,  has  more  the  appearance  of  one  be- 
longing to  a  prison  than  to  a  clothing  receptacle.  The  chest  is  a  relic  of  much  inter- 
cut per  sCt  but  a  fact  connected  with  its  history  makes  it  an  object  almost  worthy  of 
Reverence  to  a  New  Englander,  and,  indeed,  to  every  American.  Well-established 
xadition  asserts  that  the  solemn  written  compact  made  by  the  passengers  of  the  May 
lower  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  drawn  up  and  signed  upon  the 
l.jd  of  this  chest,  it  being  the  most  convenient  article  at  hand  for  the  purpose.     That 

mpact,  brief  and  general,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
n  the  Western  World,  and  was  the  first  instrument  of  civil  government  ever  subscribed  as 
he  act  of  the  whole  people.  *     It  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  un^der  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects 
f  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  G^d  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  plant 

'  The  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  in  which  the  May  Flower  anchored  was  ascertained  to  be  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  consequently  the  pr<^po6ed  landing-place  and  settlement  would  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
4Df  the  South  Virginia  Company,  from  whom  these  emigrants  had  received  their  charter.     That  instrument 
^^*«8,  therefore,  useless.     Some  of  those  who  embarked  from  England  had  intimated  that  they  would  be  un- 
^er  DO  law  when  ashore.     The  majority  of  the  emigrants,  concerned  on  account  of  this  appearance  of  fac- 
'^ion,  thought  proper  to  have  recourse  to  natural  law,  and  resolved  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  should 
filter  into  an  association,  and  bind  themselves  in  a  political  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority.     This 
'^ras  the  origin  of  the  compact.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  signatures  to  the  instrument :  John  Carver, 
A^^illiam  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Samuel 
Toller,  Christopher  Martin,  William  Mullins,  William  White,*  Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley,  Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgedale,  Ed- 
'vrard  Fuller.  John  Turner,  Francis  Eaton,  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  John  Billington,  Moses  Fletcher, 
John  Goodman,  Degory  Priest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  Margeson,  Peter  Brown,  Rich- 
ard Britteridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clarke,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Edward 
lioty,  Edward  Leister.     There  were  forty-one  subscribers  to  the  compact,  each  one  placing  opposite  his 
name  the  number  of  his  family.     The  whole  number  of  souls  was  one  hundred  and  one. — See  Moore^s  Mem- 
^r»  of  American  Crovernori^  i.,  25. 

*  Just  preriooA  to  Use  landing  of  the  Pflgrima,  the  wife  of  WUliAin  White  gave  birth  to  a  ion,  the  first  English  child  bom  in 
Kew  England.  From  the  circumttances  of  his  birth  he  was  named  Peregrine.  He  died  at  Marshfield,  July  22d,  1704,  aged  nearly 
«lgbty-foar  years.  William  White  died  soon  after  the  seating  of  the  colony,  and  his  widow  married  Edward  Winslow.  This 
was  the  first  English  marriage  in  New  England.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  Mrs.  White  was  the  first  mother  and  the 
first  bride  in  New  England,  and  mother  of  the  first  native  governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  also  the  sole  bearer  of  the  honor 
«f  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  tliu  coDfedcratc  colonics. — Soc  Bayliet,  IL,  18. 
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Hand- writing  of  the  Pilgrima. 


Robinaon's  short  Sword. 


Ancient  Chair. 


the  first  Colony  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia  ;  Do  hy  these  Presents,  solemnly  and  ma- 
tually,  in  the  Presence  of  Grod,  and  of  one  another,  Coyenant  and  Comhine  oarselves  togeth- 
er into  a  Civil  hody  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation,  and  Furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  Virtae  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Colony  ;  unto  which  we  Promise  all  doe 
Submission  and  Obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  Names 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty- 
fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1620/' 


HaND-WBITINO  of  TBI  PILOBIM8.I 

Another  curious  relic  of  the  Pilgrims,  preserved  by  Dr.  Robbins,  is  a  chopping-knife,  road^ 
of  the  sword-blade  that  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of 

the  Pilgrims,  at  Leyden.  Mr.  Robinson  never 
came  to  New  England,  but  remained  at  Ley- 
den till  his  death  in  1625.  His  widow  and 
family  came  over,  bringing  his  effects,  among 
which  was  his  short  sword,  an  article  then  gen- 
erally worn  by  civilians  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  three  sons  were  desirous  of  possessing  this 
relic.  It  being  impossible  for  each  to  have  it  entire,  it  was  cut  intc 
three  pieces,  and  the  sons,  true  to  the  impulses  of  New  £nglan<3i' 
thrift,  each  had  his  piece  made  into  the  useful  implement  here  rep'- 
resented. 

Another  interesting  relic  is  a  chair  which  was  an  heir-loom  irs- 
the  family  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  Haven.  It  is  mad^ 
wholly  of  turned  wood  (except  the  board  bottom),  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pegs,  and  is  similar,  in  appearance,  to  Governor  C&rver'^ 
chair,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It^ 
existence  is  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  material  is  ash  and  its  construction 
ingenious. 

*  These  were  copied  from  RasselPs  "  Recollections  of  the  Pilgrims."  He  obtained  them  from  old  deedr 
and  other  documents.  The  writers  were  members  of  the  first  Plymouth  Church,  and  some  of  them  wem 
passengers  in  the  May  Flower. 


AKcnirr  Chaib. 
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PmuB'*  TuTcn  aign.      OUw  InlennlDg  Relic*.       IIh  Comisclicat  ChHter.      Bide  to  WMbenOeld.       irrlrtl  M  BoMod, 

The  tsveiQ  sign  of  General  Futaam,  which  hang  before  his  door  in  Brooklyn,  CoUDecti- 
cat,  about  the  yeai  1768,  is  also  preieived.'  It  ie  made  of  yellow  pine,  painted  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  device  ie  a  full-length  portrait  of  Wolfe,  dreued  ^'■~' 
in  acarlet  nnifonn,  and,  aa  a  work  of  art,  poasesws  much  merit,  j 
The  portrait  of  the  young  hero  is  quite  correct.  The  back-  ,|  ^ 
ground  is  a  faint  miniature  copy  of  West's  picture  of  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  painted  by  that  artist  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  England.  The  aign-board  ia  full  of  small 
puDctares  made  by  shot,  the  figure  of  Wolfe  having  been  used 
u  a  target  at  some  time. 

A  drum,  used  to  call  the  people  to  worship  ;  an  ottomaji 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Washington  ;  the  vest,  torn  and  blood 
stained,  worn  by  Ledyard  when  massacred  at  Groton,  and  the 
vrooden  case  in  which  the  celebrated  charter  of  Connecticut 
was  sent  over  sad  kept,  are  in  the  collection.  The  latter  11 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide  and  deep 
lined  with  printed  paper,  apparently  waste  leaves  of  a  history 

□f  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  center  ia  a  circular  projection  for  the  great  seal,  which 
«vaa  attached.  I  saw  the  charter  itself  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  writ- 
Ken  upon  fine  vellum,  and  on  one  corner  is  a  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  Charles,  executed 
in  India  ink. 

The  storm  abating  a  little  at  about  noon,  I  rode  down  to  WethersGeld  and  aketched  the 
~Webb  House,  returning  in  time  to  make  the  drawing  of  the  Charter  Oak  pictured  on  page 
■434,  the  rain  pouring  like  a  summer  shower,  and  my  umbrella,  held  by  a  young  friend,  scarcely 
protecting  my  paper  from  the  deluge.  Pocketing  some  of  the  acorns  from  the  venerable  tree, 
i  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  a  little  past  five  in  the  evening  departed  for  Boston. 
1  passed  the  night  at  Springfield,  ninety-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  reached  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  city  was  enveloped  in  a  cold  miat  that  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the'receding  storm  ;  and,  too  ill  to  ramble  for  business  or  pleasure,  even  if  fine 
weather  bad  beckoned  me  out,  I  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  before  a  blazing  file  at 
the  Marl&orougk. 

We  are  now  upon  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  classic  ground  of  the  Revolution. 
Before  noting  my  visit  to  places  of  ioterest  in  the  vicinity,  let  us  view  the  wide  field  of  his- 
loric  research  here  spread  out,  and  study  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wonderful  ef- 
fect of  dismembering  a  powerful  empire,  and  founding  a  republic,  more  glorious,  because  more 
beneficent,  than  any  that  preceded  it. 

'  The  followiag  letter,  id  which  Putnam  sJlndes  to  the  fsci  that  he  had  kept  taveni,  I  copied  Tiom  tbi> 
oiigiiMJ  in  hu  band-writing,  now  in  posBesaion  of  the  Connecticut  Kiitorioal  Sooiet; ; 

-BroaWyo,  Feb'ri&iraa 
"  Gekti.ehiii — Being  an  Eoeraj  lo  Idleness,  Dissipaliim,  and  Intempenuice,  I  would  object  agalnsl  any 
IDeavare  that  mSij  be  aondnciTe  thereto  ;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  public  hoosea  where  the  public  good  does 
not  require  it  has  a  db-ect  tendency  to  min  the  morala  of  the  youth,  and  promote  itUenesa  and  intempersnoe 
UDoog  all  ranks  of  people,  eapeciolly  as  the  grand  object  of  those  candidates  for  license  ia  money,  mid  where 
tb*t  is  the  case,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-lender  of  people's  morals  or  purses.  The  authority  of  this  towik, 
I  think,  have  run  into  a  great  error  in  approbating  an  additional  number  of  public  houses,  especially  in  this 
parish.  They  have  approbated  two  houses  in  the  center,  where  (here  never  was  custom  (I  mean  traveling 
CDStom)  enough  for  one.  The  other  custom  (or  domestic},  I  have  been  informed,  has  of  lale  years  increased, 
isd  the  licensing  of  another  honse,  I  fear,  would  increase  it  more.  As  I  kept  a  public  house  here  myself 
a  number  of  year*  before  the  war,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  certainty  do  know,  that  the  travel- 
ing oustoin  la  too  triSing  for  a  man  to  lay  himself  out  so  as  to  keep  such  a  bouse  as  travelers  have  a  right  to 
expect ;  iherefcn  I  hope  yonr  honors  will  consult  the  good  of  IhU  parish,  so  aa  only  to  license  one  'k  the 
two  hoDies.  I  shall  not  undsnake  to  say  ^ich  ought  la  be  lioenaed ;  your  honon  will  aoi  aoaordiog  (u 
your  beat  information.  I  am,  with  esteem,  yonr  honors'  humble  servant, 

"IsaAlL  PlTTMAll- 

"ntkt  Hem'bU  Counff  Courl,  (a  At  hild  at  Windhum  tm  tht  ISM  iiut." 
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The  May  Flower.       Rite  of  the  Purltuia.       Biahopt  Hooper  and  Rogera.       Henry  VIIL       Elisabeth.       Pnritan  BoUiml 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  May  Flower,  and  the  solemn  compact  ibr  the  founding  of  a 
commonwealth,  with  a  goyernment  deriving  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  its  cabin.  That  vessel  was  truly  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  rocked  by  the  icy  billows  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  glance  at  antece- 
dent events,  in  which  were  involved  the  causes  that  led  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  that 
body  of  Puritans  called  The  Pilgrims,  is  profitable  in  tracing  the  remote  springs  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary movements  in  New  England,  for  they  contain  the  germs  of  our  institutions. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  exiled  Hooper  was  recalled,  and  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Puritans  had  their  birth  as  a  distinct  and  separate  religious 
body.  Henry  VIII.  quarreled  with  Pope  Julius  III.  because  he  would  not  grant  that  licen- 
tious monarch  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  allow  him  to  marry  the  beautiful  Anne 
Boleyn.  Henry  professed  Protestantism,  abolished  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  as- 
sumed to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  retained  the  title,  "  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
which  the  pope  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratitude  for  his  championship  of  Rome, 
for  he  had  even  written  a  book  against  Luther.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  own 
unhallowed  appetites,  that  monster  in  wickedness  planted  the  seeds  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. The  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  a  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  his  six  wives, 
led  the  way  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  purity  of  life  which 
the  disciples  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  exhibited  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous 
and  good.  Yet  the  followers  of  these  two  reformers  differed  materially  in  the  matter  of  ritu- 
als, and  somewhat  in  doctrine.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  taper,  pictures  and  images, 
as  things  of  indifference  ;  Calvin  demanded  the  purest  spiritual  worship.  The  reform  hav- 
ing begun  by  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremonials  as  well  as  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church, 
Calvin  and  his  friends  deemed  it  essential  to  the  full  completion  of  the  work  to  make  no  con- 
cessions to  papacy,  even  in  non-essential  matters.  The  austere  principle  was  announced; 
and  Puritanism,  which  then  had  birth,  declared  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  allow- 
ed, unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  Hooper,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  refused 
for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  required  by  law,^  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  conflicting  views  respecting  ceremo- 
nials. Churchmen,  or  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  much  of  the  Romish  ceremonials, 
and  the  Puritans  (first  so  called  in  derision)  became  bitter  opponents.  During  the  reign  of 
Mary,  a  violent  and  bigoted  papist,  both  parties  were  involved  in  danger.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril,  because  they  were  most  opposed  to  papacy, 
and  Hooper  and  Rogers,  both  Puritans,  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  succeeded  Mary,  and,  though  she  pro- 
fessed Protestantism,  long  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  Church  of  England  the  magnificent 
rituals  of  the  Romish  Liturgy.  She  had  in  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  ta- 
pers- ;  she  offered  prayers  to  the  Virgin ;  insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  invoked 
the  aid  of  saints,  but  led  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  some  had' 
been  burned  for  denying,  and  some  for  asserting,  as  a  question  of  national  indifierence.  With 
such  views,  Elizabeth  regarded  the  Puritans  with  little  favor,  while  they,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  earthly  power,  valuing,  as  they  did,  their  lives  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles,  were  bold  in  the  annunciation  of  their  views.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  denied  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  They  claim- 
ed the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  such  matters  ;  and  the  Puritan  preachers  also 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  sovereign  was  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  ought  to  conform  in  practice  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  their  pulpits  became  the  tribunes  of  the  common  people,  and  their 
discourses  assumed  a  latitude  in  discussion  and  rebuke  which  alarmed  the  queen  and  the 
great  body  of  Churchmen,  who  saw  therein  elements  of  revolution  that  might  overturn  the 
throne  and  bury  the  favored  hierarchy  in  its  ruins.  On  all  occasions  the  Puritan  ministers 
were  the  bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  the  American  Revolution  established. 
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Elizabeth  had  endeavored  firmly  to  seat  the  national  religion  midway  between  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  and  the  independence  of  Puritanism.  She  thus  lost  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  also  soon  learned  herself  to  look  upon  both  as  enemies.  Roman  Catholic  princes  con- 
spired against  England,  while  Puritan  divines  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  questioning  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  govern.  A  convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  held  ;  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  were  formed,  and  other  methods  were  adopted,  to  give  stability  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  confirmed  the  Articles  by  act,  and 
then  not  without  some  limitations,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  concessions  to  them. 

Rigorous  orders  for  conformity  were  now  issued.  The  Puritans,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
an  independent  spirit,  assumed  an  air  of  defiance.  Thirty  London  ministers  refused  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  and  some  talked  openly  of  secession.  A  separate  congregation  was 
at  length  actually  formed.  The  government  was  alarmed,  and  several  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Persecution  begat  zeal,  and  a  party  of  Independ- 
ints,  or  Separatists,  appeared,  under  a  zealous  but  shallow  advocate  named  Brown.  The 
^reat  body  of  the  Puritans  desired  reform,  but  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  Church.  The 
'ndependents  denounced  the  Church  as  idolatrous,  and  false  to  Christianity  and  truth.  Bit- 
er enmity  soon  grew  up  between  them,  the  Puritans  reproaching  the  Separatists  with  un- 
rise  precipitancy,  and  they  in  return  were  censured  for  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 

Persecution  now  began  in  earnest.     A  court  of  high  commission  was  established,  for 
he  detection  and  punishment  of  Non-conformists.     Its  powers  were  almost  as  absolute 
s  those  of  the  Inquisition.     Parliament,  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  was 
he  leaven  of  Puritanism,  disapproved  of  the  commission,  and  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
ion  prevailed.     Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  sincerely,  but  bigotedly,  attach- 
d  to  the  English  Reformed  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  assumed  to  con- 
rol  the  entire  body  of  the  English  Church.     Conventicles  were  prohibited,  yet,  iu  a 
9W^  years,  it  was  asserted  in  Parliament  that  twenty  thousand  persons  in  England  at- 
ended  conventicles.     Some  were  banished,  others  imprisoned,  a  few  were  hanged.     The 
separatists  were  nearly  extinguished,  while  the  more  loyal  branch  of  the  Puritans  still  suf- 
bred  contumely  and  persecution. 

£lizabeth  died,  and  the  Puritans  hailed  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  where  in- 
iependence  of  thought  and  action  had  taken  deepest  root,  as  a  favorable  event.  It  was 
thought  that  his  education,  the  restraints  from  profligacy  which  the  public  morals  of  Scotland 
imposed,  and  his  apparently  sincere  attachment  to  Protestantism,  would  guaranty  to  them  fair 
toleration,  if  not  actual  power.  But  they  were  in  error.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
lie  ascended  the  throne,  and,  in  the  freedom  of  self-indulgence  which  his  new  position  afibrd- 
sd,  exulted  in  gluttony,  idleness,  and  licentiousness.  Incapable  of  being  a  statesman,  he 
aimed  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  wrote  books  which  courtiers  lauded  greatly,  while  wise 
men  smiled  and  pitied.  Bacon  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings  ;  and 
Sally  of  France,  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him  '<  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe."  A  prof- 
ligate dissembler  and  imbecile  coward,  he  was  governed  entirely  by  self-interest,  vanity,  and 
artful  men.  He  loved  flattery  and  personal  ease,  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
or  belief  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Puritans,  for  a  moment,  relied  for  countenance  ; 
bat  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  before  his  conduct  blighted  their  hopes.  **  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  was  his  favorite  maxim  ;  and  in  1604  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  "  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse ;  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 
Daring  that  year  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 

Among  the  exiled  ministers  at  this  period  was  John  Robinson.  Eminent  for  piety  and 
courage,  his  congregation  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  they  contrived  to  have  secret 
meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the  pressure  of  persecution  finally  determined  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  '*  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men."  Thither  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  little  flock,  among  whom  was  William  Brewster  (who  afterward  became 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church),  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  1 608.     They  landed  at  Amster- 
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dam,  and  then  journeyed  to  Leyden,  feeling  that  they  were  but  Pilordis,  with  no  particu> 
lar  abiding-place  on  earth.  They  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  persecution  in  En- 
gland, and  finally  they  established  a  prosperous  church  at  Leyden. 

While  the  Pilgrim  Puritans  were  increasing  in  strength  in  Holland,  and  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  purity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  of  thought, 
companies  were  forming  for  settling  the  newly-discovpred  portions  of  America,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Toward  the  Western  World  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  PiLoanrs 
were  turned,  and  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  repaired  to  England,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  make  a  distinct  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  their  territory.  Sandys,  Southampton,  and  other  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, prevailed  upon  the  king  to  wink  at  their  heresy.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1619,  sad 
James  promised,  not  to  aid  them,  but  to  let  them  alone.  This  was  all  they  required  of  his 
majesty.  Now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  :  capital  was  needed.  Several  Lon- 
don merchants  advanced  the  necessary  sums.  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  ofiered  hii 
services,  but  his  religious  views  did  not  suit  them.  His  notions  were  too  aristocratic,  and  he 
complained  of  their  democracy-— complained  that  they  were  determined  "  to  be  lords  and 
kings  of  themselves."  They  were,  therefore,  left  "  to  make  trial  of  their  own  follies."  Id 
1620  the  Pilgrims  purchased  two  ships,  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  May  Flower, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  ;  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  as  could  be  ae- 
commodated  in  them  left  Delfthaven  for  Southampton,  England.  There  they  were  joined 
Augusts,  ^y  ^  ^^^  others,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  sailed  for  America.  But  the  captain  of 
1690.  i^e  Speedwell  and  his  company,  becoming  alarmed,  and  pretending  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy,  put  back  to  Plymouth,  and  the  May  Flower,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
September  6,    ^^®  men,  women,  and  children,  the  winnowed  remnants  of  the  passengers  in  the 

16S0.  two  vessels,  again  spread  her  sails  to  an  eastern  breeze.  Their  destination  wu 
the  country  near  the  Hudson,  but  adverse  winds  drove  them  upon  the  more  northerly  and 
barren  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days.  Land 
was  espied  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  two  days  afterward  the  May  Flower  was  safely 
moored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Before  they  landed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact.  **  In  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  '  equal  laws' 
for  the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year.  Democratic  liberty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  were  at  once  established  in  America.' 

The  ocean  now  lay  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  the  land  of 
promise  was  before  them.  Yet  perils  greater  than  they  had  encountered  hovered  around 
that  bleak  shore,  already  white  with  the  snow  of  early  winter.     But 

**  They  sought  not  gold  nor  guilty  ease 

Upon  this  rock-bound  shore — 
They  left  such  prizeless  toys  as  these 

To  minds  that  loved  them  more. 
They  sought  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 

To  worship  God  unchainM  *, 
They  welcomed  pain  and  danger  here, 

When  rights  Uke  these  were  gain'd.'* 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  land.  The  shallop  waa  unshipped, 
but  it  needed  great  repairs.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  employed  by  the  carpenter  in  mak- 
ing it  ready  for  sea.  Standish,  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the  delay,  determined  to 
go  ashore  and  explore  the  country.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  When  the  shallop  was  ready,  the  most  bold  and  enterprising  set  out  upon  a  cruise 
along  the  shore,  to  find  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  land  the  whole  company.  They  ex- 
plored every  bay  and  inlet,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  buried  Lidian  com,  deserted  wig- 

'  Baem,  Barlow,  Hume,  Hailaro,  Bancroft. 
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warns,  and  an  Indian  cemetery.     The  voyage  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  they  returned  to 
the  May  Flower.     Again  Carver,  Standish,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  with  eight  or 
ten  aeamen,  launched  the  shallop  in  the  surf.     The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the    December  ^ 
spray  froze  upon  them  and  their  clothes  like  iron  mail.     They  passed  that  night         ^^^• 
at  Sillingsgate  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor.     The  company  divided  next  morning,  but  united  at  evening,  and  encamped  at 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek.     The  next  morning,  as  they  arose  from  their  knees 
in  tbe  deep  snow,  when  their  matin  devotions  were  ended,  a  flight  of  arrows  and  a  war-whoop 
announced  the  presence  of  savages.     They  were  of  the  Nauset  tribe,  and  regarded  the  white 
people  as  kidnappers.*     But  the  Indians  made  no  further  attacks,  and  the  boat  proceeded 
alon^  the  coast  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles.     Suddenly  a  storm  arose.     Snow  and  rain 
ieil  copiously  ;  the  heavy  swells  snapped  the  rudder,  and  with  oars  alone  they  guided  the 
frail  shallop.     Darkness  came  on  and  the  storm  increased.     As  much  sail  as  possible  was 
used  to  reach  the  shore ;  it  was  too  much  ;  the  mast  broke  in  three  pieces,  and  the  fragments, 
witbr  the  sail,  fell  overboard.     Breakers  were  just  ahead,  but,  by  diligent  labor  with  the  oars, 
they  passed  safely  through  the  surf  into  a  smooth  harbor,  landed,  and  lighted  a  flre.     At 
daw^n  they  discovered  that  they  were  upon  an  island,  in  a  good  harbor.'     There  they  passed 
tlie  day  in  drying  their  •clothes,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  shallop.     Night  ap- 
proached ;  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.     The  storm  had  ceased,  but  snow  nearly 
eig^hteen  inches  in  depth  lay  upon  the  ground.     They  bad  no  tent,  no  shelter  but  the  rock. 
1*heir  ship  was  more  than  fifteen  leagues  away,  and  winter,  with  all  its  terrors,  had  set  in. 
E^ery  personal  consideration  demanded  haste,     ^ut  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 
resolved  to  remain  upon  that  bleak  island  and  worship  God,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
fluid  obligations  as  Christians.     In  the  deep  snow  they  knelt  in  prayer ;  by  the  cold  rock 
^liey  read  the  Scriptures  ;  upon  the  keen,  wintery  air  they  poured  forth  their  hymns  of  thanks- 
^ving  and  praise.     In  what  bold  relief  does  that  single  act  present  the  Puritan  character  ! 

"  And  can  we  deem  it  strange 
That  from  their  planting  such  a  branch  should  bloom 
As  nations  envy  ? 


Oh  ye  who  boast 
In  your  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian's  purpose  in  your  sool, 
Turn  ye  to  Plymouth's  beach,  and  on  that  rock 
Kneel  in  their  footprints,  and  renew  the  vow 
They  breathed  to  God." 

Mrs.  SioouaNET. 

On  Monday  morning  the  exploring  party  pushed  through  the  surf,  and  landed    December  99, 
upon  a  rock  on  the  main.'     The  neighborhood  seemed  inviting  for  a  settlement,  ^^^• 

and  in  a  few  days  the  May  Flower  was  brought  around  and  moored  in  the  harbor.     The 
whole  company  landed  near  where  the  explorers  stepped  ashore  :  the  spot  was  called  New 

1 

*  The  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  vicinity  had  experienced  the  treachery  of  the  whites,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the  discoverers  of  that  region.  Both  French  and  English  ships  had 
visited  the  coast.  Six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  Englishman  named  Hunt  had  inveigled 
neveial  Indians  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  England. 

*  This  island,  within  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  has  been  called  Clarke's  Island  ever  since.  It 
was  so  named  from  Clarke,  the  first  man  who  stepped  ashore  from  the  shallop.  The  cove  in  which  they 
were  in  such  danger  lies  between  the  Gurnet  Head  and  Saguish  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bay. — 
Moore,  i.,  35. 

'  A  portion  of  this  rook  was  conveyed  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1774,  where 
it  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  The  Forefathen*  Rock, 
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Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  hospitalities  which  they  had  received  at  Plymouth,  in  England, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  exposure  of  the  explor- 
ers, and  of  others  who  had  reached  the  shore  hy  wading,  had  hrought  on  disease,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  company  were  sick  when  the  first  hlow  of  the  ax  was  struck' in  the  primeval 
forest.  Faith  and  hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build.  **  This 
was  the  origin  of  New  England  ;  it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions.  In- 
quisitive historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgprims ;  poets  of  the  purest 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to 
display  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  enterprise.'" 

The  winter  that  succeeded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  terrible  for  the  settlers.  Many 
were  sick  with  colds  and  consumptions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  colony.  Governor  Carver's  son  died  soon  af^r  landing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  pass- 
ed into  the  grave  the  next  spring.'  William  Bradford  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  The 
living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  and  at  one  time  there  were  only  seven  men  capa- 
ble of  rendering  any  assistance.  Forty-six  of  the  one  hundred  died  before  April,  yet  not  a 
murmur  against  Providence  was  heard. 

The  colonists  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  but  not  one  approach- 
ed the  settlement  until  March,  when  a  chief  named  Samoset  boldly  .entered  the  rude  town, 
exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  which  he  had  learned  from  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  welcome.  Englishmen  !"  He  gave  them  much  inforoiation,  and 
told  them  of  a  pestilence  that  had  swept  ofiT  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  deserted  wigwams  seen  by  the  explorers.  Samoset  soon  afterward  visited 
the  colony  with  Squanto,  a  chief  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt  in  1614  ;  and  in  April 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  induced  to  make  the  English  a  friendly  visit. 
Treaties  of  amity  were  made,  and,  imtil  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  fifty  years 
afterward,  were  kept  inviolate.  But  Canonicus,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  who 
.  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  regarded  the  English  as  intruders,  and  sent 
to  them  the  ominous  token  of  hostility,  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a  rattle-snake's  skin. 
Governor  Bradford'  at  once  sent  the  skin  back  to  Canonicus,  filled  with  powder  and  shot. 
The  chief  understood  the  symbol,  and,  afraid  of  the  deadly  weapons  in  which  such  materials 
were  used,  sent  them  back  ;  the  Narragansets  were  awed  into  submission.  Massasoit,  who 
lived  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  remained  the  fast  friend  of  the  English,  and  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Philip  (the  celebrated  King  Philip),  kept  the  bond  of  friendship  unbroken  until 
1675. 

After  many  difficulties,  and  receiving  some  accessions  firom  immigration,  the  settlers  pur- 

'  Bancroft,  i.,  313. 

'  John  Carver  was  among  the  English  emigrants  to  Lcyden.  He  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the 
colony,  by  a  majority  of  the  forty-one  male  adults  that  sailed  in  the  May  Flower.  There  were  twelve  other 
candidates  for  the  honor.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Carver  was  regularly 
inaugurated  governor  of  the  new  colony.  He  was  taken  suddenly  iU  in  the  fields,  while  laboring,  on  the  3d 
of  April.  A  violent  pain  in  jiis  head  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  deprived  o(,the  use  of  his  senses. 
He  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  his  wife,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  about  six  weeks.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  the  {people  could  bestow.  His  broad-sword  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  bom  at  Ansterfield,  in  the  north  of  En-  — 
gland,  in  1588.  The  first  Puritan  principles  were  instilled  into  his  young  mind  by  a  minister  named  Rich-  — 
ard  Clifton,  and  when  he  was  of  legal  age  he  was  denounced  as  a  Separatist.  He  followed  Mr.  Robinson  to  <«3 
Holland,  and  came  to  America  in  the  JVlay  Flower.  While  he  was  absent,  with  others,  searching  for  a  spoi^9m 
on  which  to  land,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  He  was  appointed  governor  on  the  death  of  ~M* 
Carver,  being  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  energy  was  of  great  value  to  the  colony,  and  so  mack^^ 
was  he  esteemed,  that  he  was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he  Uved,  except  occasionally,  when,  '*  Kj^i^ 
importuning,  he  got  off,"  as  Winslow  says,  and  another  took  his  place  pro  tempore.  His  idea  of  public  o^:^ 
fice  was,  *^  that  if  it  was  of  any  honor  or  benefit,  others  besides  himself  should  enjoy  it ;  if  it  was  a  bm'den,  ofi^Z^L. 
ers  besides  himself  should  help  him  to  bear  it.''  Present  politicians  consider  such  doctrine  a  "  barbaro^  i^ 
relic."  Governor  Bradford  died  in  May,  1657,  having  served  the  oolony  as  chief  magistrate  ti-f  *j  *^  _-jm 
years  of  the  thirty  of  his  residence  in  America. 
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CoBdidon  of  Ihe  Colony.     FnrtbH  KmlgntlDn  from  Ea^tai.    Wlndair.    Suodlah.    ScKleiiwDt  of  WeymouA.     ShiwniDt, 

chased  the  lights  of  ths  London  merchants  who  had  aided  them  with  funds,  for  Dine  thou- 
sand doUara,  and  the  colony  thua  severed  the  last  link  of  pecuniary  iaterest  that  bound  it  to 
Old  England,  beyond  the  claims  of  commercial  transactionB.  There  was  one  drawback  upon 
iheir  prosperity — the  non-existence  of  private  property.  There  was  a  community  of  interest 
in  all  the  land  and  its  products.  Thence  arose,  on  the  part  of  some,  an  unwillingness  to  la- 
bor, and  of  others  the  discontent  which  the  industrious  feel  while  viewing  the  idleness  of  the 
lazy,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  toiling.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself,  and  an  acre  of  land  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  each  person  in  fee.  Under  this  stimulus,  the  production  of  com  became  so  great  that 
from  buyers  the  colonists  became  sellers  to  the  Indians.' 

Civil  government  being  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  news  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate  having  reached  England,  in  the  following  autumn 
other  adventurers  prepared  to  come  to  America.  In 
the  mean  while  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  the  colonists,  made  a  journey  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  to  strengthen  the  friendship  that  ex- 
itled,  by  presents,  and  by  amicable  agreements  respect- 
ing future  settlers  that  might  come  from  England.' 
The  visit  was  fruitful  of  good  results.  Soon  afterward  I 
Captain  Standish*  marched  against  the  village  of  Cor-  ( 
bitant,  one  of  Massasoit'e  sachems,  who  held  an  inter- 
preter in  custody,  and  threatened  the  tribe  with  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  alarmed  at  this  move- 
ment, and  on  the  13  th  of  September,  1621,  ninety  petty 
SAchems  came  to  Plymouth  and  signed  a  paper  acknowl- 
edging themselves  loyal  subjects  of  King  James. 

New  settlers  now  began  to  arrive,  and  new  explora- 
tions of  the  coast  were  made.  Sixty  adventurers  from  Loudon,  under  the  auspices  of  a  itier- 
^hant  named  Weston,  began  a  plantation  in  the  alitumn  of  1622,  at  Weymouth,  twelve 
mites  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
"wraa  explored.  They  discovered  a  spacious  harbor,  studded  with  islands,  and  inclosing  a  pen- 
insula remarkable  for  three  hills,  called  by  the  natives  Shawmnt  (sweet  water).  This  was 
Xbe  harbor  and  site  of  tho  city  of  Boston.' 


'  Hildreth,  i.,  171. 

*  Edward  Winslow  was  bom  in  Worceatershire,  England,  in  1594.  While  traveling  on  the  Continent,  ba 
Iiecaine  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robioson  al  Leyden,  joined  his  con)^egBtIon,  sailed  to  Amerioa  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  one  ot  the  party  Ibat  first  lanled  ua  Pljmoutb  Ruck.  He  made  Massasoit  a  second  visit, 
and  roand  the  sachem  very  sick,  but  by  means  of  medicine  restored  him  to  health.  Graterut  for  his  services, 
Ibe  chief  revealed  to  Wtoslow  a  plot  of  sonie  savages  to  destroy  a  small  English  settlement  at  Weymouth. 
Wiaalow  went  to  England  that  fall,  and  in  tbe  spring  brought  over  ths  first  cattle  introduced  into  the  colony. 
He  was  appointed  governor  in  1633.  He  was  very  active  in  the  otdony,  and  made  several  voyages  to  En- 
gland in  its  behalf.  In  1 655  he  was  apptHnled  one  of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  tbe  expedition  agatnal 
the  Spaniards  in  (he  West  Indies.  He  died  of  fever  on  his  passage,  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  May 
81b,  1655,  aged  sixty  years.     His  body  was  cast  into  the  ocean. 

*  Miles  Standnh  is  called  the  "  Ham  of  New  England."  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  English  army 
in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  settled  with  Robinson's  oongregation  at  Leyden.  He  was  not  a  member  of  th« 
Charcb — "  never  entered  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  the  Baptist."  He  came  to  Amerioa  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  appointed  military  commander-ia-ohief  at  Pljrmooth.  His  bold  enterprises  spread  terror 
among  tbe  Indians,  and  secured  peace  to  the  colony.  In  allusion  te  his  exploit  in  killing  Fecksuot,  a  bold 
chief,  with  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Robinson  wrote  to  the  governor,  "  0  that  you  had  ccmcrrlrd  some  before  yon 
killH  any  I"  Slandisb  was  one  of  tbe  magistrates  of  the  oolonj  as  long  as  be  lived.  He  died  at  Duiburj 
ia  1656,  aged  about  seventj-two  jeara. 

'  Tbe  Peninsula  of  SAaumU  included  between  six  and  seven  bondred  acres  of  land  sparsely  covered  by 
trees,  and  nearly  divided  by  two  creaks  into  three  islands  when  the  creeks  were  filled  bj  the  tides.  From 
the  circomstAnca  of  the  three  hills,  the  English  called  the  peninsula  Tri-mountaio,  the  modem  Tremont. 
These  three  eminences  have  since  been  named  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon  Hills.     The  name  of  Tri-n 
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aMItnneiil  al  Endlcun  uid  olhen  n  Sdnn.        AninI  tit  WIMbKii.        FaBBding  of  Bvnn.         Trognm  of  frrr  Frii>d[d« 

Tn  1628  a  compaoy,  uoder  Joha  Endicott,  settled  at  S&lem  (Na-um-keag),  and  were  join- 
ed by  a  few  emigrants  at  Cape  Ann,  sixteen  miles  northward.     They  received  a  charter  from 

the    king,    and 


irpcrated  by  thi; 
name  of  the  "  Govera- 
or  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  In 
1630  about  three  boD- 
dred  Puritan  families, 
under  John  Winthrop, 
arrived,  and  joined  tfae 
Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony. They  established 
themselves  atDorches- 
ter,  Roxbury,  Water- 
town,  and  Cambridge. 
A  spring  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  in- 
duced some  families 
among  whom  was  Mr, 
Winthrop,  to  settle  up- 
on Shavrmut.  Win- 
throp was  tfae  chowD 
Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay; 
the  whole  government, 
including     Plymouth, 

was  removed  to  the  new  settlement,  and  thenceforth  Boston  became  the  metropolis  of  New 
England. 

I  have  thus  traced,  with  almost  ebconological  brevity,  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
their  emigration  to  America,  and  the  progress  of  settlement,  totheCiundingof  Bostonin  1630. 
Tt  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  colonial  history  of  New  England  in  all  its 
important  details,  and  only  so  much  of  it  will  bo  developed  as  is  necessary  to  present  ihe  links 
of  connection  between  the  early  history  and  the  story  of  our  Revolution.  That  Revolulion, 
being  a  conflict  of  principle,  had  its  origin  more  remote  even  than  the  planting  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  The  seed  germinated  when  the  sun  of  the  RefiMmstion  warmed  the  colil 
soil  of  society  in  Europe,  over  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  had  so  long  brooded ;  and  its 
blossoms  were  unfolded  when  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Huguenots  of  France  boldly 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  kingly  power,  the  grand  postulate  of  freedom — the  social  ahd 
POLITICAL  EQUALITY  OF  THE  RAGE.  Theso  two  sectiDus  of  independent  thinkers  brought  the 
vigorous  plant  to  America — the  Puritans  to  New  England,  the  Huguenots  to  the  Carolinas, 
The  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  other  dissenting  communities,  watered  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Charleses  and  the  bigot  James  II. ;  and  when  the  tactics  of  British  oppression  had 
changed  &om  religious  persecution  to  commercial  and  political  tyranny,  it  had  grown  a  sturdy 
tree,  firmly  rooted  in  a  genial  soil,  and  overshadowing  a  prosperous  people  with  its  beautifiit 
foliage.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  the  American  Revolution — the  fruit  which  still  forms 
the  nutriment  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  our  free  institutions. 


ilgrated  from  Boston,  in  Lioeolo* 


was  changed  to  Boston,  ha  a  compliment  to  tbe  Rev.  John  Colton,  who  ei 
shire,  England. 

'  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  map  of  Boalon  Hsrbor  Bod  adjacent  settlements  in  1 667,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  flrsl  engraving  cxecated  in  Anierics.  Instead  of  Ihe  top  of  Ihe  map  being  north,  accord- 
ing  to  the  present  method  of  dmwing  maps,  Ihe  right  hand  of  this  is  north. 
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itan  Ufa«ncter.    WitcbcnfL    English  Lawt  on  the  Subject.    The  Delusion  in  New  England.    Effecfei  of  the  DeluiioD. 

r -     ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  — 

'*  The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  the  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May  Flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more." 

PiKRPONT. 

i  persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  the  proceedings  against  persons  accused  of  witchcraA/ 
franchisement  of  those*  who  were  not  church  members,  and  many  other  enactments  in 
ivil  code,  considered  alone,  mark  the  Puritan  as  bigoted,  superstitious,  intolerant,  un- 
in  every  aspect,  and  practically  evincing  a  spirit  like  that  of  Governor  Dudley,  ex> 
I  in  some  lines  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death, 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  wat^h 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cocatrice, 
To  poison  aU  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's,  ^I  died  no  libertine !' '' 

r'hen  a  broad  survey  is  taken  of  the  Puritan  character,  these  things  appear  as  mere 
hes — spots  upon  the  sun-insects  in  the  otherwise  pure  amber.  In  religion  and  mo- 
they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  right — <<  New  England  was  the  colony  of  conscience."' 

worship  was  spiritual,  their  religious  observances  were  few  and  simple.     To  them  the 

^»  -  '  ■         ,.  I.I, — . — ___ _ 

belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  through  human  instrumentality,  was  prevalent 
all  classes  of  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  superstition  had  a  strong 
»on  the  metaphysical  Puritans  in  America.  A  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  made  it 
al  offense  for  a  person  to  practice  the  arts  of  witchcraft.  The  first  James  was  a  firm  believer  m 
raft,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  laws  against  its  practitioners.  Pretenders,  called  Witch-detectors, 
uid,  during  the  commonwealth,  traveled  from  county  to  county,  in  England,  making  accusations,  in 
nence  of  which  many  persons  suffered  death.  The  "  Fundamentals"  of  Massachusetts  contained  a 
law  against  such  offenses,  founded  upon  the  Scripture  injunction,  **  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
-Exodus,  xxii.,  18.  Increase  Mather,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  work  called  "  Re- 
>le  Providences,"  enumerated  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  that  had  occurred  in  New  England, 
gh  standing  of  the  author  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  real 
Bras  discovered  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  at  Newbury,  whose  house  was  alleged  to  be  haunted, 
as  in  1686,  and  from  that  time  until  1693,  w^hen  King  William's  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented 
ther  trials,  and  all  accused  persons  were  released,  the  colonies  were  greatly  agitated.  Chief-justice 
ad  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  the  delusion,  and  the  Mathers,  father  and 
Boston,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  had  written,  and  preached,  and  talked,  and  acted  m«ob 
the  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather  published  a  book  in  1692,  called  the  "  Wou- 
the  Invisible  World,"  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  cases  and  trials,  and  stimulating  the  authorities^ 
ler  proceedings.  The  delusion  was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  sus- 
The  wife  of  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  accused,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most  active 
;  others,  and  almost  every  ill-favored  old  woman  was  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  devil.  A  son  of 
lor  Bradstreet  was  accused,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  even  Lady  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Ad- 
^ir  William,  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  suspected.  When  royal  authoritj 
:he  speU,  practical  witchcraft  ceased  to  act,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  recovered  their  senses. 
r,  in  his  '*  Magnolia,"  confessed  that  things  were  carried  ai  little  too  far  in  Salem,  but  never  positively 
ced  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  His  credulity  had  been  thoroughly  expoeed  by  a  writer 
Calef,  who  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  ministers  on  the  subject.  At  first  Mather  sneer- 
im  as  a  ''  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant ;"  but  Calef  laid  his  truths  and  sarcasms  so  strong- 
the  shoulders  of  Mather,  that  the  latter  called  him  a  **  coal  from  hell,"  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
ird  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for  slander. 

mischief  wrought  by  this  delusion  was  wide-spread  and  terrible.  Society  was  paralysed  with  alarm ; 
irits  were  thought  to  overshadow  the  land ;  every  nervous  influence,  even  every  ordinary  symptom  of 
,  was  ascribed  to  demoniac  power.  When  the  royal  veto  arrived,  twenty  persons  had  been  executed, 
whom  was  a  minister  of  Danvers  named  George  Burroughs ;  fifty-five  haid  been  tortured  or  terrified 
ionfession  of  witchcraft,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  acouied. 
in  Quinoy  Adams. 
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Religiout  Character  of  the  Poritana.  MUdneas  of  their  Laws.  The  representatiTe  Syatem.  Inflaz  of  lnmii|;nBBt». 

elements  remained  but  wine  and  bread  ;  they  invoked  no  saints  ;  they  raised  no  altar  ;  they 
adored  no  crucifix ;  they  kissed  no  book ;  they  asked  no  absolution  ;  they  paid  no  tithes ; 
they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approba- 
tion of  the  officers,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  brethren  as  well  as  by  the  ministers ; 
the  church,  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house ;  they  dug  no  grave  in 
consecrated  earth ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married  without  a  minister,  and  buried  their 
dead  without  a  prayer.  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  skeptical  considera- 
tion, and,  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were 
but  three  victims  in  New  England. 

Rigorous  in  their  moral  and  religious  code,  the  Puritans  were  mild  in  their  legislation  upon 
other  subjects.  For  many  crimes  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  and  the  punishment  for 
thefl,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  was  more  mild  than  our  laws  inflict.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  was  recognized  by  their  laws  as  a  barely  possible  event,  but,  during  the  first 
fifty  years  afler  the  founding  of  New  England,  no  record  of  such  an  occurrence  is  given.* 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  wife  and  paramour  both  sufiering  for  the  crime  ;  while 
the  girl  whom  youth  and  afiection  betrayed  was  censured,  but  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  the 
seducer  was  compelled  to  marry  his  victim.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued,  and  the 
undutiful  child  and  faithless  parent  were  alike  punished.  Honest  men  were  not  imprisoned 
for  debt  until  1654  ;  cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  ofiense,  punishable  by  fine.  The  people, 
united  in  endurance  of  hardships  during  the  first  years  of  settlement,  were  equally  united 
when  prosperity  blessed  them.  They  were  rich  in  afiection  for  one  another,  and  all  around 
them  were  objects  of  love.  Their  land  had  become  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  repose,  and, 
even  when  the  fires  of  persecution  went  out  in  England,  none  could  be  tempted  to  return 
thither,  for  they  had  found  a  better  heritage.  Their  morals  were  pure,  and  an  old  writer 
said,  "  As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  livers."  Drunk- 
enness was  almost  unknown,  and  universal  health  prevailed.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  New  England,  as  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled,  and  no  less  than  four  in  nineteen 
of  all  that  were  born  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Many  lived  beyond  the  age  of  nine- 
ty, and  a  man  one  hundred  years  old  when  our  Revolution  broke  out  was  not  considered  a 
wonder  of  longevity. 

Such  were  the  people  who  fostered  the  living  principles  of  our  independence — ^the  parents 
of  nearly  one  third  of  the  present  white  population  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  first 
fifteen  years— and  there  was  never  aflerward  any  considerable  increase  from  England — ^there 
came  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  souls.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  from 
four  millions.  Each  family  has  multiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  the  Puritan  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  and  their  example  is  spreading  it  throughout  the  civilized  world.* 

In  1634  the  colony  had  become  so  populous  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  free* 
men  to  assemble  in  one  place  to  transact  business.     By  the  general  consent  of  the  towns,  the 
representative  system  was  introduced,  and  to  twenty-four  representatives  was  delegated  the  i 
power  granted  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen  by  charter.     The  appellation  of  general  coai 
was  also  applied  to  the  representatives.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Hugh  Peters,  aflterwanU^r-^ 
Cromwell's  secretary,  and  Henry  Vane,  afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  made  governor, 
came  to  the  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  inuuigrants.     It  was  about  this  time,  also,  thar. 
Roger  Williams  occasioned  disturbances,  and  was  banished.     These  circumstances  will 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  1 637  the  Pequot  war  ensued  ;  and  about  1640,  persecutions  having  ceased  in  Englanc 
emigration  to  the  colonies  also  ceased.     The  Confederation  was  efiected  in  1643.     Frov^ 
that  time  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  may  be  dated.'     Their  commerce,  whi^^- 

^  Trambairs  History  of  ConnecticiU,  i.,  283  ;  Bancroft's  United  Stateij  i.,  465. 
»  Bancroft,  i.,  467-8. 

'  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  Savior  in  New  England,'*  «^ — rif. 
uig  in  1 650,  seven  years  after  the  union,  says,  "  Good  white  and  wheaten  bread  is  no  dainty,  but  eveiy  ordiciaan' 
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first  extended  only  to  the  Indians,  and  to  traffic  among  themselves,  expanded,  and  consider- 
able trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  Through  this  trade  bullion  was  brought 
into  New  England,  and  <<  it  was  thought  necessary,  to 
prevent  fraud  in  money,"  to  establish  a  mint  ibr  coining 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.  Qn  the  first  coins 
the  only  inscription  on  one  side  was  N.  E.,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, XII.,  VI.,  or  III.  In  October,  1651,  the  court  order- 
ed that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring,  with  \^^  ^^>^  ^'S^^'^^ 
the  inscription  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  center,  on        ^^  1^^^  %.»m.*- 

one  side,  and  New  England,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on  '^«" "  pin«t«.  shill,no.-i 

the  other.     The  first  money  was  coined  in  1 652,  and  the  date  was  not  altered  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  year  1656  a  few  fanatics  in  religion,  calling  themselves  Quakers,  began  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  revile  magistrates,  and  interfere  with  the  public  worship  of  the  people. 
They  assumed  the  name  and  garb  of  Quakers,  but  had  no  more  the  spirit  and  consistency  of 
Jife  of  that  pure  sect  than  any  monomaniac  that  might  declare  himself  such.     The  Quakers 
have  ever  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  as  the  most  order-loving,  peaceful  citi- 
aenSj  cultivating  genuine  practical  piety  among  themselves,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  never 
interfering  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  .others,  except  by  the  reasonable  efibrts  of  persua* 
•ion.     Quite  difierent  was  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  sufiered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.     They  openly  and  in  harsh  language  reviled  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State ;  entered  houses  of  worship,  and  denounced  the  whole  congregation  as  hypocrites  and 
an  '*  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wall-placarding  and  itin- 
erant prophets  of  our  day ;  and  shocked  public  morals  by  their  indecencies.*     They  were 


hath  hts  choice,  if  gay  clothing  and  a  liquorish  tooth  after  sack,  sugar,  and  plums  lick  not  away  his  bread 
too  fast,  all  which  are  but  ordinary  among  those  that  were  not  able  to  bring  their  own  person  over  at  their 
Qrst  coming.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  the  country  but  the  poorest  person  in  them  hath  a  house  and 
land  of  bis  own,  and  bread  of  his  own  growing,  if  not  some  cattle.  Flesh  b  now  no  rare  food,  beef,  pork, 
mad  mutton  being  frequent  in  many  houses ;  so  that  this  poor  wilderness  hath  not  only  equalized  England 
an  food,  but  goes  beyond  it  in  some  places  for  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used, 
and  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tarts,  instead  of  their  former  pumpkin  pies.  Poultry  they  have  plenty.''  At 
that  time  thirty-two  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  colony,  and  shoes  were  manufactured  for  exportation. 

'  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  money  coined  in  America.  The  mint-master,  who  was  allowed  to  take 
fifteen  pence  oat  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  his  trouble  in^  coining,  made  a  large  fortune  by  if.  Henry 
&wall,  the  founder  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  married  bis  only  daughter,  a  plump  girl  of  eighteen 
^ears.  When  the  wedding  ceremony  was  ended,  a  large  pair  of  scales  was  brought  out  and  suspended.  In 
cne  disk  the  blushing  bride  was  placed,  and  ^^  pine  tree  shillings,"  as  the  coin  was  called,  were  poured  into 
the  other  until  there  was  an  equipoise.  The  money  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Sewall  as  his  wife's  dowry, 
auaoonting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of  this  money  still  in  exist- 
ence. One  which  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  New  York  was  not  as  much  worn  as  many  of 
the  Spanish  quarters  now  in  circulation  among  us.     The  silver  appeared  to  be  very  pure. 

'  Hutchinson  mentions  many  instances  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Quakers.  Some  at  Sa- 
lem, Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  went  into  the  meeting-houses  in  time  of  worship,  called  the  min- 
isters vile  hirelings,  and  the  people  an  abomination.  Thomas  Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at 
Boston  with  two  glass  bottles,  and,  breaking  them  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  exclaimed, 
"  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces."  Mary  Brewster  went  into  meeting,  having  her  face  smeared 
with  soot  and  grease  j  another  young  married  woman,  Deborah  Wilson,  went  through  the  streets  of  Sa- 
lem perfectly  naked,  in  emulation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  as  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  They 
were  whipped  through  the  streets  at  the  tail  of  a  cart.  Ann  Hartley  declared  herself  a  pr<>phetess,  and  had 
many  followers  who  seceded  from  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  zealously  propagated  schism.  A  Quaker 
woman  entered  a  church  in  Boston,  while  the  congregation  were  worshiping,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
on  her  head,  her  feet  bare,  and  her  face  blackened  so  as  to  personify  small-pox,  the  punishment  with  which 
she  threatened  the  colony. — See  Hutchinson's  Hittory  of  MctttachuetU^  i.,  202^. 

Whipping  was  the  usual  punishment.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Will- 
km  Leddra  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyer  was  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Dorothy  Waugh 
was  three  times  imprisoned,  three  times  banished^  and  once  whipped,  and  her  clothes  sold.  William  Brand 
was  four  times  imprisoned,  four  times  banished,  twice  whipped,  and  branded.  John  Copeland  was  seven 
times  imprisoned,  seven  times  banished,  three  times  whipped,  and  had  his  ears  cut  off*.  Christopher  Holden 
was  five  times  banished,  five  times  imprisoned,  twice  whipped,  and  had  his  ears  cut  off*.  These  four  were 
the  leading  characters  who  suffered  in  one  year. — New  EnglancCi  Ensigne,  p.  105. 
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first  tenderly  dealt  with  and  kindly  admonished.  Penalties  ensued,  and  life  was  finally  tak- 
en, before  some  of  them  would  cease  interference  with  the  popular  ceremonials  of  religioD. 
The  exercise  of  power  to  maintain  subordination  finally  grew  to  persecution,  and  the  benevo- 
lent Puritan  became,  almost  from  necessity,  a  persecutor.  Enactments  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order  were  necessary,  but  the  sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  and  tenets 
can  not  be  defended. 

The  Quaker  sect  sprang  up  in  England  about  1756,  under  George  Fox,  and  received  their 
name  from  the  peculiar  shaking  or  quaking  of  their  bodies  and  limbs  while  preaching.  They 
went  further  than  the  straitest  Puritans  in  disregarding  human  authority  when  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  denounced  war,  persecution  for  religious  opinions,  and,  above 
all,  the  slavish  idolatry  demanded  by  rulers  in  Church  and  State  of  those  under  their  control. 
They  condemned  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods,  refused  to  take  oaths,  and  thus  struck  a 
direct  blow  at  the  hierarchy.  They  differed  from  the  Puritans  in  many  things,  and  became 
noxious  to  them.  They  derived  their  system  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly  from  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  Puritans  took  theirs  from  the  more  sanguinary  and  intolerant  codes  of 
the  old  dispensation.  Laying  aside  the  falsehoods  of  politeness  and  flattery,  they  renounced 
all  titles,  addressed  all  men,  high  or  low,  by  the  plain  title  of  Friend,  used  the  expressions 
yea  and  nay,  and  thee  and  thou ;  and  oflices  of  kindness  and  affection  to  their  fellow-creat- 
ures, according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  James,  constituted  their  practical  religion. 
"  The  Quakers  might  be  regarded  as  representing  that  branch  of  the  primitive  Christians 
who  esteemed  Christianity  an  entirely  new  dispensation)  world-wide  in  its  objects  ;  while  the 
Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  pecuk 
iar  chosen  people,  to  wit,  themselves."* 

The  English  Puritans  had  warned  their  brethren  in  America  against  these  *'  children  of 
hell,"  and  the  first  appearance  in  the  colony  of  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came 
from  Barbadoes,  and  professed  the  new  doctrine,  greatly  alarmed  the  New  England  theocracy. 
A  special  law  was  enacted,  by  which  to  bring  a  "  known  Quaker"  into  the  colony  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  exaction  of  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again. 
The  Quaker  himself  was  to  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
kept  there  until  transported.  The  introduction  of  Quaker  books  was  prohibited  ;  defending 
Quaker*opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  finally  banishment ;  and  in  1657  it  was  en- 
acted that  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker  the  entertainer  should  pay  forty 
shillings.  It  was  also  enacted  that  every  male  Quaker  should  lose  an  ear  on  the  first  con- 
viction, and  the  other  on  a  second  ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  a  third  conviction,  were 
to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  1658  the  death  penalty  was 
enacted.  Under  it  those  who  should  return  to  the  colony  a  second  time,  after  banishment, 
were  to  suflier  death.  From  unwillingness  to  inflict  death,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  law, 
in  1658,  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  Quaker  should  be  delivered  to  the  constable 
of  the  town,  *<  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  and 
whipped  through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  next 
town  toward  the  border  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  firom  constable  to  constable,  to  any  the  out- 
ermost town,  and  so  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  colony."  In  case  of  return,  this  was  to  be 
twice  repeated.  The  fourth  time  the  convict  was  to  be  branded  with  a  letter  R  on  the  lefi 
shoulder,  and  afler  that,  if  incorrigible,  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  King  William,  these  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were  abrogated  by  royal 
authority,  and  that  sect  became  an  important  element  in  American  society  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  Quakers 
had  a  strong  controlling  influence  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1675  King  Philip's  war  commenced,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  in  New  England  were 
involved  in  it.     This  will  be  noticed  when  we  are  considering  my  visit  to  the  neighborhood 


'  Hildreth,  i.,  404. 
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of  Mount  Hope,  the  residence  of  the  great  sachem.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  war,  when  the 
colonies  were  much  distressed,  the  ministers  of  the  second  James  conspired,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  destroy  popular  government  in  America,  and  consolidate  power  in  the  throne.  A  decision 
was  procured  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declaring  the  American  charters  forfeited,  he- 
cause  of  the  alleged  exercise  of  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments,  not  recog- 
nized by  those  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  who  came  with  the  title  of  governor  gen- 
eral, and  empowered  to  take  away  their  charters  from  the  colonists,  made  Boston  his 
head-quarters.  He  came  with  the  fair  mask  of  kindness,  which  was  soon  cast  off.  Fees 
,  of  all  officers  were  increased  ;  public  thanksgivings  without  royal  permission  were  forbidden  ; 
the  press  was  restrained  ;  land  titles  were  abrogated,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  petition 
for  new  patents,  sometimes  at  great  expense  ;  and  in  various  ways  Andross  and  others  man- 
aged to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  inhabitants.     The  free  spirit 

of  New  England  was  aroused,  and  the  people  became  very  restive 
under  the  tyrant.  Secret  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  open  resistance  was  discussed  ;  but  before  the  people  of  Boston,  afl- 
erward  so  famous  for  thegr  bold  opposition  to  imperial  power,  lifled  the 
arm  of  defiance,  the  news  came  that  James  was  an  exile,  and 
that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  En- 
gland. Boston  was  in  great  commotion.  People  flocked  in  from  the 
countr}',  and  cries  of  '*  Down  with  all  tyrants*'  were  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  joy  rung  out  by  the  church-bells.  Andross,  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  fort,*  but  was  soon  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  as  already  no- 
ticed, sent  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1 692, 
when  the  territories  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  add- 
ed to  Massachusetts.  By  that  charter  the  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  property  qualification  was  necessary  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  in  choosing  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  or  Assembly.  Such  was  the  government  that  existed 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

About  this  time  the  French,  who  had  settled  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, began  to  excite  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Indians  against  the 
English  settlements  in  New  England.     Dover  and  Salmon  Falls  in 
New  Hampshire,  Casco  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady  in  New  York 
were  desolated.     The  colony  fitted  out  a  force,  under  General  Win- 
throp,  to  attack  Montreal,  and  a  fleet,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  to 
besiege  Quebec.     The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  for  seven  years, 
until  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  was  concluded, 
the  frontier  was  scourged  by  savage  cruelties.     During  this  time 
military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  jand 
the  government  emitted  bills  of  credit,  the  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or,  rather,  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  in  1763,  the  New  England  colonies  were  continually  agitated  by  successive  wars 
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*  The  first  fort  was  upon  one  of  the  three  eminences  in  Boston,  called  Comhill,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  explorers  found  corn  buried  there.  The  fort  was  completed  in  1634.  It  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  harbor.  It  is  now  a  green  plat,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  Washington  Place. 
The  eminence  is  called  Fort  Hill. 

Another  of  the  eminences  is  called  Btacon  HUl,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  beacon 
pole,  with  a  tar  barrel  at  its  apex,  erected  in  1635,  which  was  to  be  fired,  to  give  an  alarm  in  the  country, 
if  Boston  should  be  attackeil  by  savages.  Upon  a  crane  was  suspended  a  basket  containing  some  combusti- 
bles for  firing  the  barrel.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  a  plain  Doric  column 
of  brick  and  stone,  incrusted  with  cement,  was  erected.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  on  an  eight  feet  ped- 
estal. On  the  tablets  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions  commemorating  the  most  important  events  from  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  1790.  This  pedestal  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  mon- 
ument stood  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  State  House.     A  view  of  the  old  beacon  is  given  above. 
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with  the  French  and  IndiuiB,  by  jealonslea  cMnoeming  colonial  rights,  which  aeta  of  Parlia- 
ment from  time  to  time  aeemed  to  menace  with'  sabvenion,  and  by  the  diaoontenta  arising 
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from  the  avarice  and  miBrnle  of  royal  goTernors  sent  over  from  England.     For  the  wars  th^ 
furniihed  full  Buppliea  of  men  and  money,  and  it  w&b  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  colonial  troo^  ^ 
that  French  dominion  in  America  was  destroyed.     During  tbese  ware  the  colonists  discover 
ed  their  own  strength,  and,  doubtless,  thoughts  of  independence  oi\en  occupied  the  minds 
many.     The  capture  of  Loiiisburg,  the  operations  in  Northern  New  York  and  upon  Lr 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  final  passage  of  Qnebcc  and  Montreal  into  the 
of  the  English,  have  been  noticed  in  former  chaptere.     The  campaign  against  the  Fi 
poats  on  the  Ohio  and  vicinity,  when  Washington  fint  became  distinguished  as  a  milil 
leader,  will  receive  our  attention  hereafter. 

We  have  now  reached  the  borders  of  oQc  Revolutionary  era,  and  Boston,  our  poinb  o 
view,  where  the  first  bold  voice  was  heard  and  the  first  resolute  arm  uplifted  against  m-^Est.*- 
iires  of  the  British  Parliament  that  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  is  a  pfoper 
place  whence  to  take  a  general  survey  of  events  inmiediately  antecedent  to,  and  eouBOcled 
with,  that  lucceufol  and  righfwus  rebellion. 


/ 
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Ftnt  Step  toward  Abtolutum.    Democrade  Colonies.    Board  of  Trade.    Courts  of  Viee-admiralQr.    Commercial  Restrictioiis. 

We  have  already  obsenred,  that  after  the  expaluon  of  Andross  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  by  Maflsachusetts,  but  the  goyernor  thereafter  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
This  was  the  first  link  forged  for  the  chain  of  absolutism  with  which  England  for  nearly  a 
eentury  endeayored  to  enslave  her  American  colonies.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  original  charters  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered. The  other  chartered  communities  were  governed  by  men  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  always  enjoyed  the  democratic  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  chief  magistrates.  These  royal  governors,  by  their  exactions  and  their  haughty  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  America,  were  greatly  instrumental,  it  will  be  seen,  in  arousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  Discontents,  however,  arising  from  an  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  already  begun  to  excite  suspicions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  integrity  of  the  home  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Parliament,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  commerce 
of  the  American  colonies.     This  commission  was  afterward  remodeled,  and  the  Board 

1G96 

of  Trade  and  Plantations,  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
Lo&DS  OF  Trade,  was  established.  This  board  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  commerce 
of  the  realm ;  and,  although  its  powers  were  subsequently  somewhat  curtailed,  it  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  America,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  royalty  here.  It  was  the  legalized  spy  upon  all  the  movements  of  the 
people ;  it  watched  the  operations  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
it  upheld  the  royal  governors  and  the  royal  prerogatives.  Under  its  auspices  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  were  established  throughout  the  colonies,  having  powers  similar  to  those  of  our 
United  States  District  Courts,  in  which  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  were  tried  without  jury. 
These  often  exercised  intolerable  tyranny. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  commission,  the  acts  of  trade  had  so  little 
afiected  the  colonists  that  they  were  hardly  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  commercial  restrictions,  from  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  exempt 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were  imposed  with  .increased  rigor.     The  harbors  of 
the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  English  vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce 
as  were  in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets  ;  the  liberty 
of  free  trade  among  the  colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  use  or  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  which  would  come  in 
competition  with  English  manufacturers.     In  addition  to  these  oppressive  commercial  acts, 
a  royal  fleet  arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England ;  and  they  also  had 
full  power  to  take  **  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation.'*     The  people  justly  regarded  this  commission 
as  a  prolific  seed  of  tyranny  planted  among  them.     The  colonists  were  alarmed,  yet  none 
bnt  Massachusetts  dared  openly  to  complain.     She  alone,  although  professing  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king,  openly  asserted  her  chartered  rights,  and  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  but  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their  delegated 
powers  within  her  domain.     So  noxious  was  the  commission  to  the  whole  people,  that  it 
was  soon  abolished.     In  this  boldness  Massachusetts  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  opposition 
to  royal  authority  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  conspicuous. 

In  1672  the  British  Parliament  enacted  "  that  if  any  vessel  which,  by  law,  may  trade  in 
the  plantations  shall  take  on  board  any  enumerated  articles  [mentioned  in  the  act  of  1 660], 
and  a  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  with  suflicient  security  to  unlade  them  in  England, 
there  shall  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  law,  to  be  paid  in  such  places  in  the 
plantation,  and  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  collect  the  same ;  and,  for  their  better 
collection,  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  business  shall  be  managed  and  the  imposts  shall  be 
levied  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  imposts  in  England.*'     This  was  the 
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first  act  that  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies  alone  ;  this  was  the  initial  act  of  a  Beries  of 
like  tenor,  which  drove  them  to  rebellion.  The  people  justly  complained,  and  as  justly  dis- 
regarded the  law.  They  saw  in  it  a  withering  blight  upon  their  infant  commerce  :  they 
either  openly  disobeyed  its  injunctions,  or  eluded  its  provisions ;  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  in  particular,  trafficked  without  restraint. 

The  colonies  in  general  now  began  to  regard  the  home  government  as  an  oppressor,  and 
acted  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  independence;  Edward  Randolph,  ailerward  the  snr- 
veyor  general  duting  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  custom 
in  1676,  iterated  the  declarations  of  the  people  that  the  law  "  made  by  Parliament  obligeth 
them  in  nothing  but  what  consists  with  the  interests  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  legislative 
power  is  and  abides  in  them  solely."  Governor  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  writing 
^^'  in  1698,  said,  "  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people  in  all  these  colonies  and 
provinces,  especially  those  under  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  under  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  in  force  and  binding  to  them  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say  they  have  no  representative  sent  for  thenisdves 
to  the  Parliaments  of  England;  and  they  look  upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  pat 
any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships.''  Earlier  than  this  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonies  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  was  recognized  by  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
Greorge  Cartwright,  and  not  questioned  by  the  king.     These  distinguished  men  purchased 

New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of  York  (ailerward  James  II.),  which  he  had  taken  from  the 

Dutch  by  the  authority  of  his  brother  Charles. 
These  *'  lords  proprietors,"  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  pioneers,  stipulated  in  their 
agreement  with  those  who  should  commence  plantations  there  that  they  (the  proprietors) 
were  "  not  to  impose,  or  suffer  to  be  imposed,  any  tax,  custom,  subsidy,  tallage,  assessment, 
or  any  other  duty  whatsoever,  upon  any  color  or  pretense,  upon  the  said  province  or  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  other  than  what  shall  be  imposed  by  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly. "  ^  In  1 6  9 1  the  New  York  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  declaring  "  that  no  aid, 
tax,  tallage,  &c.,  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  required  of  or  on  any  of  their 
majesties'  [William  and  Mary]  subjects  within  the  provinces,  &c.,  or  their  estates,  in  any 
manner  of  color  or  pretense  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  representatives  of  the  people  in  Greneral  Assembly  met  and  convened."  In  1 692 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  declaration  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  almost 
all  the  colonies  asserted,  in  some  form,  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  we^  see  that,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  righteousness 
of  that  rebellion  relied  for  vindication — taxation  and  representation  are  insefarable — 
was  boldly  asserted  by  the  governed,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the  supreme  power  as  correct. 

As  early  as  1729  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  suggestion  in  the  House  of  Com-  ^ 
mons  that  it  was  the  design  of  that  colony  *'  to  shake  off  its  dependency."  Governor  Bur-  — 
net,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  in  1728.  The  display  ^^ 
that  attended  his  reception  at  Boston,  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  on  every  hand,«  M 
determiped  hira  to  demand  a  fixed  and  liberal  salary  from  the  Assembly,  a  demand  whicfaK:^^ 
had  involved  Shute,  his  predecessor,  in  continual  bickerings  with  that  body.  Burnet  mad^JE 
the  demand  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  Assembly  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  im- 
mediately afterward  the  Council  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the  undutiful  conduct  of  thi 
members.     So  bold  was  the  Assembly  in  denying  royal  prerogatives  and  refusing  obedienoi^s^^ 

to  laws,  that  when  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the^^^ 

might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  that  body  resolved  **  That 
petition  was  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  [George  I.] 
ment,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom, 
which,  i7i  law  and  right,  they  aught  to  be  subject.*'^ 

In  1 739  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  Ic^r     />ii/ 


*  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  p.  517.  '  Smithes  History  of  New  York,  p.  7 
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that  statesman  took  an  enlightened  and  liberal  view,  and  said,  smiling,  "I  will  leave  that  to 
some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe  ;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  aft- 
erward full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer, by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
onr  manufactories  go  thither ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  Constitution 
and  ours."  Had  these  views  continued  to  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet,  George  III.  might 
not  have  **  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown ;"  had  Walpole  yielded,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  might  have  existed  almost  half  a  century  earlier. 

Walpole's  successors  were  **  more  courageous"  than  he,  and  "  less  friends  to  commerce," 
for  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  **  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  no 
mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt- 
hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or,  after  such  erection,  continued, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America."  The  Navigation  Act  of  1 660  was  retained  in 
fnll  force.  Hatters  were  forbidden  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two  apprentices ;  the 
importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  not  allowed  without  the  pajrment  of  consider- 
able duties  ;  and  the  felling  of  pitch-pine-trees  not  within  inclosures  was  prohibited.  True, 
these  revenue  laws  were  administered  with  much  laxity,  as  Walpole  acknowledged,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  much  oppressed  by  them,  yet  they  practically  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the 
Americans — a  right  that  was  strenuously  denied.  These  things  were,  therefore,  real  griev- 
ances, for  they  foreshadowed  those  intentions  to  enslave  America  which  were  afterward 
more  boldly  avowed. 

I  have  noticed  the  Colonial  Congress  (page  303)  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin submitted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  general  good,  and  when  Massachu- 
setts, ever  jealous  of  her  rights,  instructed  hei:  representatives  to  oppose  any  scheme  for  tax- 
ing them.  The  war  that  had  then  just  commenced  (the  Seven  Years'  War)  soon  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  the  commercial  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
as  the  common  dangers  multiplied,  loyalty  increased.  Cheerfully  did  they  tax  themselves, 
and  contribute  men,  money,  and  provisions,  for  that  cpntest.  They  lost  by  the  war  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  excli^ive  of  sailors.  Upon  application  of  Admiral 
Saunders,  the  squadron  employed  against  Louisburg  and  Quebec  was  supplied  with  five  hund- 
red seamen  from  Massachusetts,  besides  many  who  were  impressed  out  of  vessels  on  the  fish- 
ing banks.  During  the  whole  war  Massachusetts  contributed  its  full  quota  of  troops  annu- 
ally, and  also,  at  times,  furnished  garrisons  for  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  in  addition.  That 
colony  alone  contributed  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  sum  is  not  included  the 
expense  efforts  and  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Besides  these  public  expenditures,  there  must 
have  been  almost  an  equal  amount  drawn  from  the  people  by  extra  private  expenses  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  sides  were  enor- 
mous,* and  men  of  wealth  gave  fireely  toward  encouraging  the  raising  of  new  levies.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  one  colony.  Other  provinces  con- 
tributed largely,  yet  not  so  munificently  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  the  Seven  Years'  War 
cost  the  aggregate  colonies  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower  of  their  youth  ;  and 
in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  difierent  periods,  about  five  mill- 

'  Such  was  the  assessment  in  Boston  one  year  daring  the  war,  that,  if  a  man's  income  was  three  hundred 
dollars,  he  had  to  pay  two  thirds,  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  that  proportion.  If  his  house  was  valued 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  had  also  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  for  himself,  and  for  every  male  member  of  his  family  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
four  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  paid  his  proportion  of  excise  on  tea,  coffee,  rum,  and  wine,  if 
he  used  them. — Qotdon. 
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iom  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  dollars.'  Yet  the  British  miniitry,  in  1 7  60,  while  the 
coloniei  were  bo  generously  supporting  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  realm,  r^arded  theii 
Hervices  ae  the  mere  exercise  of  a  duty,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  grants  of  money 
had  been  made  to  them,  they  expected  to  get  it  all  back,  by  imposing  a  tax:  upon  them  afier 
the  war,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue.  Suoh  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lieu 
tenant-governor  Fauquier,  of  Virginia.  The  war  ended  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  colonies  looked  forward  with  the  full  hope  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
New  men  were  at  the  helm  of  State.  The  old  king  was  dead,  and  his  grandson,  the  eldest 
OdaiKrae,  ^"'^  "^  ^^^  deceased  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
i'KO.  ti([Q  of  G«9rge  III.  This  was  the  prince  who  ruled  Great  Britain  nxty  years,  in 
which  time  was  included  our  war  for  independence. 

'  Parliament  subssquentlj  voted  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  colonies,  bat,  on  aocoont  of  the  tronbles  aris- 
ing from  ihe  Stamp  Act  and  kbdred  measures,  mioisten  withheld  the  stun. — PUtoriai  Hutmy  of  tki  Stig* 
ef  Grorgi  III.,  i.,  36. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  "  The  gnints  in  Parliameal  for  Rewards,  Encooragement,  and  Indemniflcatiai 
10  the  Provinces  in  North  America,  for  their  Serrioes  and  Expenses  during  Iba  last  [soTen  jearsj  War: 

"  On  the  3d  of  February,  ITSG,  as  a  free  gift  and  reward  to  the  colonies  of  New  Englaju),  New  York, 
and  Jersev,  for  their  past  services,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  continue  to  eiert  tbemselves  with  vigor, 
voted  »57'5,000. 

"  May  19tb,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
in  reoompense  for  services  perfonned  snd  to  be  perfonned,  9350,000. 

"June  lit,  1768.  To  reimbanse  Ihe  province  of  Maseachuselts  Bay  iheir  expenses  in  famishing  pro- 
visions and  stores  to  the  troi^  raised  by  them  in  1796,  9136,900.  Toreimbnrse  the  province  of  Coooec- 
ticut  their  expenses  for  ditto,  tGB,680- 

"  April  30ih,  1759.  As  a  compensatioa  to  the  respective  colonies  for  the  expenses  of  elotbing,  pay  ol 
uoops,  &c.,  Sl,O0O,OOO. 

"March  31st,  1T60.  For  the  same,  tl,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  lo  reimbarBe  their  ex- 
penses in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  tbe  troops  in  1756,  914,885. 

"January  20lb,  1761.  As  a  cranpeniation  to  tbe  respective  colonies  for  clothing,  pay  of  troops,  ttc^ 
•  1,000,000. 

"  January  26Qi,  1762.     Dilto,  »666,666. 

"March  ISih,  1763.     Dilto,  1666,666. 

"April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse 'the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  fornishing  provi- 
uons  and  alores  to  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  130,045.      Total,  <5,408,842." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Bighti  of  Beitais  and  Claimt  q/^  Amebica,  an  answer  to  the  Declaialioii  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  printed  in  1776. 
I  find  a  table  showing  the  annua]  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  AmBricaa  colonies,  from  Ihe  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  until  1775.     Tbe 
expression  of  the  writer  is,  "  Employed  in  Ihe  defense  of  America."     This  is  incorrect,  for  the  wars  with      j 
the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  the  grealeel  amount  of  mopey,  were  wars  for  nonquest  and  t«ni-    ^ 
lory,  though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  Ihe  Anglo- American  colonies  against  the  enoroachmenls  cf  tbsir   -^ 
Gallic  neighbors.      During  the  period  alluded  lo  (sixty  years)  Ihe  sums  granted  for  the  army  amounted  lo«3 
•43,899,625  ;  for  the  navy,  •50,000,000  ;   money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  CcHigresses,  sodCai 
purchasing  cessions  of  land,  •30,500,000  ;  making  a  total  of  9123,899,625.     Within  that  period  (he  fa)— ^ 
lowing  bounties  on  American  commodities  were  paid  :  On  indigo,  (725,110  ;  on  hemp  and  flax,  927,600:     4 
on  naval  stores  imported  in  Great  Britain  from  America,  •7,293,810  j  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  bccdds'b^ 
of  bounties  •8,047,320.     The  tolal  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of  I'lnmrii  mm 
•131,946,945. 
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"  In  «  chariot  of  light  from  the  regions  of  day 

The  goddess  i^  Liberti^  cune, 
Ten  thousand  coleatinls  directed  the  way, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  garden  above, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  lore, 

And  the  plant  she  named  XuKrIy  TVn. 

"  The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  gronnd, 

Like  a  native  it  flourish'd  and  bore ; 
The  lanie  of  its  fruit  drev  the  nations  aroand, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinction  they  came, 

For  freemen,  like  brothers,  agree  ; 
With  one  spirit  indued,  tiiej  one  friendship  pursued. 

And  their  temple  was  LVurty  Trti. 

"  Bat  hear,  0  ;e  swains  ('tis  a  tale  roost  profane), 
How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain 

To  cut  down  ttiis  guardian  of  ours. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms, 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee ; 
Let  the  fir  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer 
In  defense  of  our  Libtrts  Trtt." 

Tbomas  Pairr. 

HE  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  grandfatlier  waa  commutiicatad  to  Geoi^, 
the  heir  apparent,  oa  the  moming  of  the  2dth  of  October,  vrhile  he  was  ridiitg 
oa  honehack,  near  Kew  Palace,  with  his  iiueparabia  companion,  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  William  Pitt,  ailerward  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, waa  the  prime  minister  of  the  deceased 
king.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Kew,  where 
the  young  Bovereign  (then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year)  remained  during  the  day  and 

night.     On  the  26th  George'  went  to  St.  James's,  where  Pitt 

waited  upon  him,  and  presented  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 

pronouaeed  by  the  monarch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  ministor  waa  politely  informed  that  a  speech  was  already 

prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arranged.     He  at 

CDce  penxived  that  the  courtier,  Bute,  the  favorite  of  the  king's 

mother,  and  his  majesty's  tutor  and  abiding  personal  friend,  had 

made  these  arrangements,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  occupy 

■  imiuipicuouB  station  in  the  new  administration. 

Bute  waa  oiiginalty  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman,  possessed  of 

very  little  general  tsleut,  narrow  in  his  political  views,  bat  fa- 
vored with  a  fine  person  and  natural  grace  of  manners.     He 

Waa  ft  favorite  of  George's  father,  and  continued  to  be  an  inti> 

■  George  Id.  waa  the  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  Princess  Augosla,  of  Saxe  Golha.     He 
Was  bom  May  24tb,  1736,  about  three  month*  after  the  birth  of  George  Washington.     He  was  married  in 
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mate  friend  of  the  king's  mother  afler  Prince  Frederic's  death.  Indeed,  scandal  utfered 
some  unpleasant  suggestions  respecting  this  intimacy,  even  after  the  accession  of  George. 
"  Not  contented  with  being  wise,"  said  Earl  Waldegrave,  "  fae  would  be  thought  a  polite 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but  has  the  misfortune  never  to  succeed,  except  vitli 
those  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  for  his  historical 
knowledge  is  chieSy  taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  fae 
is  very  deeply  read,  and  his  classical  learning  extend* 
no  further  than  a  French  transUtion."'  Such  wai 
the  man  whom  the  young  monarch  unfortnuately  chow 
for  bis  counselor  and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  sa- 
gacious Pitt,  who  had  contributed,  by  his  talents  and 
energy,  so  much  to  the  glory  of  England  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Like  B.eho- 
boam,  Greorge  "  forsook  the  counsel  which  the  old  men 
gave  him,  and  took  counsel  with  the  young  men  that 
were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  before  him." 
It  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  clouds  of  distrust  gathered  in 
the  morning  sky  of  his  reign.  The  opinion  got  abroad 
that  he  would  be  ruled  by  the  queen  dowager  and  Bute, 
and  that  the  countrymen  of  the  earl,  whom  the  English 
disliked,  would  be  subjects  of  special  favor.  Murroon 
were  heard  in  many  quarters,  and  somebody  had  the 
boldness  to  put  up  a  placard  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  these  words :  "  No  petticoat  government — no 
Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George  SackvUle." 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  the  king  had 
opponents  in  hie  own  capital.     A  general  feeling  of 
discontent  pervaded  the  people  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
ceived that  Pitt,  their  favorite,  was  likely  to  become 
(im.unc.Dfmr.  sBcondary  among  the  counselors  of  the  king,  or,  which 

seemed  more  certain,  would  leave  the  cabinet  altogether.     The  latter  event  soon  followed. 
Disgusted  by  the  assurance  and  ignorance  of  Bute,  and  the  apathetic  submigaion  of  George   • 
to  the  control  of  the  Scotch  earl,  and  perceiving  that  all  his  plans,  the  execution  of  wbich  m 
was  pressing  his  country  forward  m  a  career  of  glory  and  prosperity,  were  thwarted  by  tfa^a 


September,  1761,  nearly  a  year  alter  his  accesaioo,  to  Ihe  Princess  Cbarloue,  arMecklenber^^Slreli 
ler  dT  the  late  duke  of  Ibat  priDoipcdity.  Her  obaraoier  resembled  thai  of  ber 
husbuid.  Like  him,  she  was  domealic  in  ber  tastes  and  babits,  decorous,  rigid 
in  the  obserrance  of  moral  doties,  and  benevolent  in  (houghl  and  action.  George 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  morals ;  even  while  a  young  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  licentious  court  of  his  grandfather,  and  (brou);h  life,  he  was  a  good 
pattern  of  a  husband  and  btbet.  He  possessed  no  brilliancy  of  talents,  bul 
common  sense  wns  a  pnme  element  in  his  intelleclual  character.  He  was  len- 
der and  benevolent,  although  he  loved  money ;  and  his  resentments  against  (bose 
who  willfully  oSended  him  were  lasting.  He  was  always  reliable  ;  bonest  in 
his  principles  and  faithful  to  his  promises,  no  man  distrusted  him.  Their  maj- 
esties were  crowned  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  soon  after  tbeir  nutrriags, 
and  a  reform  in  the  royal  household  at  once  commenced.  Tbeir  example  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  great  change  in  manners.  "Before  their  time,"  says 
M'Farland,  '*  the  ConnofSt.  James  had  much  of  ibe  licentiousness  of  ibe  Coart 
of  Versailles,  without  its  polish ;  during  tbeir  lime  il  became  decent  and  cor- 
rect, and  its  example  gradually  extended  to  ibo  upper  classes  of  society,  where 
it  wss  most  wanted."  ''~ 

For  two  years,  from  1787  to  1789,  his  majesty  was  afflicted  with  insanity.  QtivK» 

The  malady  returited  in  1801,  and  terminated  his  political  life.     He  died  on 
the  29lh  of  January,  1S20,  aged  nearly  eighty-lwo  years,  this  being  tbe  sixtieth  year  of  his  r 
died  in  1S18.  '  Waldegi 
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ittpple  tools  of  the  favorite,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  regrets  of  the  whole  nation  followed 
him  into  retirement,  while  Greorge,  really  esteeming  him  more  highly  than  any  other  states- 
man in  his  realm,  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  his  services,  granted  a  peerage  to  his 
lady,  and  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Greater  discontents  were  produced  in  the  colonies  by  the  measures  which  the  new  admin- 
istration adopted  in  relation  to  them.  By  the  advice  of  Bute,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  George  set  about  **  a  reformation  of  the  American  charters."  Secret  agents 
were  sent  to  travel  in  the  different  colonies,  to  procure  access  to  the  leading  men,  and  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  character  and  temper  of  the  people  as  would  enable  min- 
isters to  judge  what  regulations  and  alterations  could  be  safely  ^made  in  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  more  efiectually  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  The  business  of  these  ^agents  was  also  to  conciliate  men  of  capital  and  station, 
hoping  thereby  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  dependents  ;  but  herein  they  erred.  Unlike  men 
in  a  similar  condition  in  England,  the  man  of  wealth  here  could  influence  very  few  ;  and  in 
New  England  such  was  the  general  independence  of  the  people,  that  such  agency  was  of  no 
avail.  The  object  of  the  agents  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  piioposed  reform 
was  but  another  name  for  despotism,  and  the  gossamer  covering  of  deceit  could  not  hide  the 
intention  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  reform  measure  which  aroused  the  colonies  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger 
was  the  issuing  of  Writs  of  Assistance.  These  were  warrants  to  custom-house  offi- 
cers, giving  them  and  their  deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  or  stores  where  it  might 
be  suspected  that  contraband  goods  were  concealed.  The  idea  of  such  latitude  being  given 
to  the  "  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy*'  created  general  indignation  and  alarm.  It 
might  cover  the  grossest  abuses,  and  no  man's  privacy  would  be  free  from  the  invasion  of 
these  ministerial  hirelings.  Open  resistance  was  resolved  upon.  In  Boston  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  voice  of  the  fearless  James  Otis  the  younger  called  boldly  upon  the  people 
to  breast  any  storm  of  ministerial  vengeance  that  might  be  aroused  by  opposition  here.  The 
Assembly  sided  with  the  people,  and  even  Governor  Bernard  was  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Respectful  remonstrances  to  Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  king  were-  sent,  but  without  ef- 
fect. That  short-sighted  financier,  George  Grenville,  was  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. An  exhausted  treasury  needed  replenishing,  and  ministers  determined  to  derive  a  rev- 
enue fjpom  the  colonies,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  impost  duties,  rigorously  levied  and  col- 
lected. They  had  also  aetermined  in  council  upon  bringing  about  an  entire  subservience  of 
the  colonies,  politically,  religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parliament.' 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  be  was  informed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Haropsbire,  that  as  tbe  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  about  leaving  that  place,  he  said  to  Dr.  Langdon,  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congregational  min- 
ister, "  I  can't,  in  conscience,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
America.  O  poor  New  England  I  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  they  will  be  lost.  Tour  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affiur  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Tour  liberties  will  be  lost." — Gordony  i.,  102.  It  was  known  that, 
among  other  rt/ornu,  the  Puritan,  or  dissenting,  influence  in  religious  matters  was  to  be  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  The  throne  and  the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  meas- 
ure, mutually  dependent.  In  1748  Dr.  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  some  Puritan  divines  to  accept  the  miter,  but 
without  effect.  The  colonists,  viewing  Episcopacy  in  its  worst  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  settlements,  had  been  taught  to  fear  such  power,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  crafty  politician,  more  than  the  arm  of  civil  government.  They  knew  that  if  Parliament  could  create 
dioceses  and  Appoint  bishops,  it  would  introduce  tithes  and  crush  heresy.  For  years  controversy  ran  high 
apon  this  subject,  much  acrimony  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  art  was  brought  in  requisition  to  enforce  ar- 
guments. In  the  Political  Register  for  1769  is  a  picture  entitled  ^^jin  jitftmpt  to  land  a  Biihop  in  Anur- 
tca."  A  portion  of  a  vessel  is  seen,  on  the  side  of  which  is  inscribed  The  HilUborougk.*  She  is  lying  be- 
side a  wharf,  on  which  is  a  crowd  of  earnest  people,  some  with  poles  pushing  the  vessel  from  her  moorings. 
One  holds  up  a  book  inscribed  Sidney  on  Oovernment ;  another  has  a  volume  of  Locke* i  Esiayi ;  a  third,  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  holds  an  open  volume  inscribed  Barclay^ $  jipology  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  fourth 

*  Lord  HilLaborough  wat  then  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  it  was  prefumed  to  be  a  plan  of  hia  to  aeoid  a  biahop  to  the  colonies. 
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The  idea  of  colonial  subserrieiicy  was,  indeed,  geneial  ia  England,  and,  aoconling  to  Pitt, 
"  even  the  cbimney-aweepen  of  the  itTeets  talked  boaatingly  of  their  suif'ects  in  America.'" 
The  admiralty  undertook  the  laboi  of  enforcing  the  lawB,  in  Btrict  accordance  with  the  letter, 
and  introBted  the  execution  thereof  to  the  com- 
manders of  veasels,  whoee  authoritative  habitt 
made  them  most  unfit  agents  for  such  a  aerviee 
against  such  a  people.  Veaael«  engaged  in  c<Hi> 
traband  trade  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and 
the  colonial  commerce  with  the  West  Indies 
was  nearly  annihilated. 

From  causes  never  clearly  understood,  I<otd 
Bute  resigned  the  premiership  on  tba  Sth  of 
April,  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Grenville,  who,  for  a  time,  had  fought  Bhonlder 
to  shoulder  with  Pitt,  but  bad  deserted  him  to 
>  take  o£ce  under  the  Scotch  earl.  Grenville  is 
repreaented  as  an  honest  statesman,  of  great  po- 
Utioal  knowledge  and  indefatigable  application ; 
hut  his  mind,  according  to  Burke,  could  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  circle  of  ofiioial  toutise,  and 
was  unable  to  estimate  the  result  of  untried 
measures.  He  proved  an  unprofitable  counsel- 
or for  the  king,  for  he  began  a  political  warfare 
against  the  celebrated  journalist,  John  Wilkes, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  serious  partisan  agi- 
tation throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  he  onginated  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  Great  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies. 

in  a  scroll  inscribed  S^  tordi,  ipirittiat  or  Umporat,  m  Nem  Englanii.     Half  way  ap  the  shrauds  oT  the  rei- 
sel  ia  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  bis  miter  ftdlitig,  and  a  votame  of  CalviH'i  uxn-la,  hurled  bj  one  on  shore,  abool 
to  slrike  his  head ;  from  bia  nwuth  issues  a  scroll  inscribed,  "  Lord,  whu  Uttiil  thou  lAji  itrvanl  dtparl  m     ^ 
ptaa."     Iq  the  foreground  is  a  paper  inscribed,  "  Shall  ihty  bt  obligtd  to  maintain  bithopi  tluit  tan  not  mow-    — 
lain  themttlvu?"  and  near  it  is  a  monkey  in  Ihe  acl  of  throwing  a  stone  at  the  bishop.     This  print  well  il-  — 
Instrales  the  spirit  of  the  times- 
William  Livingston,  af^rward  ^ovemor  of  New  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tha  most  erntnent  wnt-.^.^ 
ers  against  Episcopacy,  and  Dr.  Cbaodler  and  Samuel  Seabury  {sflerw&rd  bJsbop)  were  Binoii);  iu  chiefki 
supporters.     An  anonymous  writer,  whose  alias  was  Timothy  Tickle,  Esq.,  wrote  a  series  of  puwerfdl  ti—~a 
ticles  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  in  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  in  1768,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Dr-^ 
Aochmuty,  of  Trinity  Chorch:     The  Synod  of  Conneclicut  passed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  Livingstim  for  his  n  —  , 
says,  wbile  in  Gaines's  paper  he  was  lampooned  by  a  ^ewd  writer  in  a  poem  of  nearly  tvro  hundred  linea^^e 
Livingston  wrote  anonymously,  and  the  poet  thus  reTera  to  the  aothor : 


OaoiaB  auin)U.B.> 


U  miy  think  Nature  for  giving, 


Episoopaey  voi  introduced  into  America,  took  root,  and  flourished  j  and  when  the  Revolaiion  brake  \n»  m  i 
seven  or  eiRht  years  afterward,  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  found  on  the  side  of  liberty,  though,  g^^^ 
erally,  so  intimate  was  its  relation,  through  the  Mother  Church,  to  the  throne,  its  loyal^  became  a  subt^^. 
of  reproach  and  suspicion,  for  the  Episcopal  elergy,  as  a  body,  were  aotive  t>r  passive  Loyalists. 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  iii.,  210. 

'  Georije  Grenville  was  bom  in  1722,  and  in  1750  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w 
he  was  dbtiDgiiisbed  for  his  eloquence  and  general  knowledge.  He  was  made  Treasurer  oi  the  Nai 
1754,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  He  became  First  Lord  of  the  Trvas 
or  prime  minister,  in  IT63,  and  tbe  next  year  originated  the  famous  Stamp  Act.  He  resigned  bis  offic 
Rockingham  in  1765,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1770,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  marri 
daoghter  of  Sir  William  Wyndhem.  The  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  inherited  the  family  ef^ 
in  Buokinghamahire,  was  his  eldest  son. 
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Grenville  found  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  national  debt  increased,  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent wars,  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  heavy  taxation  was  necessary,  and  the  English  people  were  loudly  complaining 
of  the  burden.  Grenville  feared  to  increase  the  weight,  and  looked  to  the  American  colonies 
for  relief.  He  conceived  the  right^  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  to  be  undoubted,  and,  know* 
ing  their  ability  to  pay,  he  formed  a  plan  to  tax  them  indirectly  by  levying  new  duties  upon 
foreign  articles  imported  by  the  Americans.  A  bill  for  levying  these  duties  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March,'  1764,  without  much  notice,  except  from  General  Conway,  who  sa^ 
in  it  the  seeds  of  further  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  the  Boston  representatives, 
had  already  denied  the  right  to  impose  duties.  Mr.  Otis  had  published  a  pamphlet  called 
<•  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted,"  which  was  highly  approved  here,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England.  In  that  pamphlet  Mr.  Otis  used  the 
strong  language,  "  If  we  are  not  represented  we  are  slaves !" 

Thatcher,  of  Boston,  also  published  a  tract  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  similar 
publications  were  made  by  Dulaney,  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  by  Bland, 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  "  by  authority"  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  submitted  to  the  House  of  Conunons  an  act  pro- 
posing a  stamp  duty,*  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonial  agents,  with  whom  he  had 
conferred,  that  he  should  not  press  its  adoption  that  session,  but  would  leave  the  scheme  open 
for  consideration.  He  required  the  colonies  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  devise  a  better  plan,  if  possible,  than  the  proposed 
stamp  duty.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Grenville.  It  had  been  held  out  as  early 
as  1739,  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  6ir  William  Keith, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Gree,  and  others.  In  the  colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  a  stamp  act  was  talked  of,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  a  just  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  conceiving  that  its  operations  would  affect  the  several  governments  fairly 
and  equally.  Early  in  January  (1764)  Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  displaying  his  excessive  loyalty,  al- 
luded to  the  proposition  of  a  stamp  duty  made  at  the  Albany  Convention,  and  delighted  the 
House  by  asserting  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  a  liberal  tax,  and  recommending  the 
levying  of  one  that  should  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.'  With 
these  precedents,  and  the  present  assurance  of  Huske,  Grenville  brought  forward  his  bill.  It 
was  received,  and,  on  motion  of  the  mover,  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

When  the  new  impost  law  (which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  former  similar  acts)  and 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  discontent  was  every  <  where  visible.  ^  Instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  pay  taxes,  the  colonies  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the 
late  war ;  and  the  more  unjust  appeared  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  previous  act  was  about 

^  Early  in  Maroh,  1764,  it  was  debated  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
Americans,  they  not  being  represented,  and  it  was  determined  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Of  this  vote, 
and  the  evident  determination  of  ministers  to  tax  the  colonies,  Mr.  Mauduit,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
informed  the  Assembly,  and  that  body  immediately  resolved,  ^^  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting 
the  money  of  the  people  of  that  province  was  vested  in  them  as  the  legal  representatives ;  and  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights — ^That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  hi?  consent ;  upon  which  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  maldng  laws  for  levying  taxes,  mie  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con 
stitution,  is  evidently  founded." 

*  It  provided  that  every  skin,  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet,  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal 
purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  marriage  licenses,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
*for  that  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document.  The  Dutch  had  used  stamped 
paper  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  familiar  to  English  merchants  and  companies,  but  in  America  it  was  al- 
most wholly  unknown.  A  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  thb  work. 
'  Gordon,  i.,  110;  Jackson's  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  December  26th,  1765. 
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to  intercept  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
derived  much  of  their  means  to  pay  a  tax.  The  right  to  tax  them  was  also  strenuously  de- 
nied, and  all  the  colonial  Assemblies,  wherever  the  subject  was  brought  up,  asserted  their 
sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  New  England  passed  strong  resolutions  of  remonstrance,  and 
forwarded  earnest  petitions  to  the  king  to  pause ;  and  Virginia  and  New  York  adopted  the 
same  course,  using  firm,  but  respectful,  language.  They  demonstrated,  by  fair  argument, 
that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament ; 
tliey  declared  that  they  had  hitherto  supposed  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
had  given  them  (the  Parliamentary  grants  during  the  war)  offered  from  motives  of  human- 
ity, and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished  a  remuneration,  she  must 
make  allowance  for  all  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  colonies  during  the  late  war, 
and  for  the  oppressive  restrictions  she  had  imposed  upon  American  commerce.  They  plain- 
ly told  Great  Britain  that,  as  for  her  protection,  they  had  full  confidence  in  their  own  alnl- 
ity  to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  in  London  (some 
of  whom  had  not  opposed  the  Stamp  Act),  with  explicit  instructions  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
they  had  power  to  act,  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  taxing  Americans.  At  this  crisis 
Franklin  was  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania ;  and  other  colonies,  relying  upon  his  skiU 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  government  affairs,  his  personal 
influence  in  England,  and,  above  all,  his  fearlessness,  also  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  abroad.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  Grenville  and  other  politicians 
waited  upon  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  proposed  Stamp  Act.  He  told  them 
explicitly  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure ;  that  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed  j 

without  their  consent,  and  that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Pitt,  though  living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  was 
not  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  he  also  consulted  Franklin  upon  the  important  subject. 

No  doubt  the  expressed  opinion  of  Franklin  delayed,  for  a  while,  the  introduction  of  the 
Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  not  submitted  until  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary following.     In  the  mean  while  respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived from  America,  indicating  a  feeling  of  general  opposition  to  ministers,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  sheared  by  the  "  Grentle  Shepherd.*''     The  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
January  10,    ^^  Parliament,  alluded  to  American  taxation,  and  the  manifest  discontent  in  the 

^^^  colonies  ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  visible  portents  of  a  storm,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Grenville' s  scheme,  and  assured  Parliament  that  he  should  use  every  endeavor  to  en- 
February  7,    ^^^  obedience  in  America.     The  bill,  containing  fifly-five  resolutions,  was  brough 

^'^^        Ih,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townsbend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Commons,  in  th 
absence  of  Pitt,  spoke  in  its  favor,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  :   "  And  now 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  until  the 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grud; 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  u 
der  ?"     Colonel  Barr6  arose,  and,  echoing  Townshend's  words,  thus  commented  :   "  Thew^ 
planted  by  your  care!     No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  firoi 
your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselv 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cnz. 
elties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  \\W 
erty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with  those  they  sufiered  in  their  o 

'  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  in  1762,  Mr.  Grenville  contended  that  the 
was  wanted,  that  government  did  not  know  where  to  lay  another  tax ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
"  Why  does  be  not  tell  us  where  we  can  levy  another  tax?"  repeating,  with  emphasis,  "Let  him  tell 
where— only  tell  me  where  1"     Pitt,  though  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  a  pop 
song,  '^  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  roe  where !"     The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  christened  Geo 
Grenville  The  Gentle  Shepherd. — Pictorial  Hiitory  of  the  Reign  of  George  JII.^  i.,  34. 
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country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  shontd  have  been  their  frieads. '  They  nourished  up 
by  your  indigence!  They  grew  by  your  ?ieg!ecl  of  them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care 
sbout  them,  that  care  was  ezeTcisei]  in  Reading 
persona  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  an- 
other, who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  depu- 
ties to  some  members  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions, 
and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose  behavior 
on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
'  i-mBiiTY'  to  recoil  within  them — men 
promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice ;  some 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a 
foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the 
,         ^        ,-^^  bar  of  public  justice  in  their  own.      Tfiey  pro- 

-3s|t^  ^r  V  ^  -*    l^pT^'  tected  by  your  arms.'     They  have  nobly  taken 

-3^_.^'  -     j^^^^k  '•  W^  '   ip  arms  in  your  defense  ;  have  exerted  a  valor, 

i'  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for 
the  defense  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  iuterior  parts  yielded 
all  its  little  savings  to  your  emoluments.  And 
believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told  you  so — 
that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 
people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still ;  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God  knows  1  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from 
motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However 
saperior  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may 
be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has  ;  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated. 
But  the  subject  is  too  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more."  For  a  moment  after  the  utterance  of 
these  solemn  truths  the  House  remained  in  silent  amazement ;  but  the  utter  ignoranco  of 
American  affairs,  and  the  fatal  delusion  wrought  by  ideas  of  royal  power  and  colonial  weakness, 
which  prevailed  in  that  assembly,  soon  composed  their  minds.'  Very  little  debate  was  had 
upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  House  atier  a  single  division,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  fifly.  In  the  Lords  it  received  scarcely  any  opposition.  On  the  22d  of  March  the 
king  cheerfully  gave  his  assent,  and  the  famous  Stamp  Act — the  entering  wedge  for  the  dis- 
tnemberment  of  the  British  empire — became  a  law.  The  protests  of  colonial  agents,  the 
remonstrances  of  London  merohants  trading  with  America,  and  the  wise  suggestions  of  men 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  resources  of  Americans  were  set  at  naught,  and  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  openly  declared  "  that  it  was  intended  to  estailish  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  oolonies."     "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,"  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Charles  Thomp- 


'  This  was  the  origin  of  the  name  which  the  associated  patriots  in  America  assumed  when  the  speeeh  of 
Barr^  reached  the  colonies,  and  organized  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  commenced. 

*  Isaac  Barr^  was  bom  in  1T2T.  His  early  yew  were  devoted  to  study  and  military  piirKuits,  and  be 
Mtaiocd  Iho  rank  of  oolonel  in  the  British  army.  Through  (he  inSuenco  of  the  Marquis  or  Landsdowne  be 
obtained  a  seat  in  (be  Hoilw  of  Commons,  where  he  was  over  [he  champion  of  American  freedom.  For 
several  years  previous  to  hta  death  be  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  He  died  July  Isi,  1802,  aged  seventy- 
live  years.  Some  have  attributed  (he  authorship  of  (be  celehratod  Liutrt  of  Juni'iu  to  Colonel  Barr^,  tlie 
Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  and  Counselor  Dunnini;,  jointly,  but  (he  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any  argument. 

'  The  apathy  (hat  prevailed  in  the  British  Parliament  at  (hat  time  respec(iiig  American  aflaiis  was  a*. 
Usiahini;,  considering  the  interests  at  issue.  Burke,  in  his  Annual  Register,  termed  i(  the  "most  languid 
debate"  he  had  ever  heard ;  and  so  trifling  did  the  intelligent  Horace  Walpole  consider  the  subject,  that,  in 
lapofting  every  thing  of  moment  to  the  Earl  or  Hertford,  he  devoted  but  a  single  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  lo 
(he  debate  that  day  on  America.     Indeed,  Walpole  hooosdy  cQafeased  his  to(al  ignorance  of  American  aSurs. 
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8oa^  the  very  night  that  the  act  waB  pasaed  ;  **  the  AmericaiiB  must  light  the  lamps  of  in* 
dustry  and  economy." 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  hlaze  of  resentment.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia — ^the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution — ^were  foremost  and  loudest  in  their  denunciations,  while  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  not  much  behind  them  in  boldness  and  zeal.  All  the  colonies  were  shak- 
en, and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  determined  resistance. 

In  October,  1764,  the  New  York  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
their  agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  of  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament.'     In  the  course  of 
their  correspondence,  early  in  1765,  this  committee  urged  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  oontin-  * 
ued  violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.     Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion.    That  action  originated  with  James  Otis,  Jr.,  and  his  father,  while  visiting  a  sister 
of  the  former  one  evening  at  Plymouth.*     The  recommendation  of  the  New  York  commit- 
tee was  the  subject  of  conversation.     It  was*  agreed  to  propose  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  on-  the  6th  of  June  the  younger  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  made  a  motion  in  the  House,  which  was  adopted,  that  **  It  is  highly  expedient 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives, or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a  gen-  ^ 
eral  addres^^to  be  held  at  New  York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October."     The  following  cir-           ^•. 
cular  letter  was  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker         ^^-.^ 
of  each  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  in  America : 

**Botton,  Jane.  176Si 

«  Sm — The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session  of  general 
court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from 
the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent  -^^^^^.miU 
to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difiiculties  to  whichcf^^li 
they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  dutic 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  imploi 
relief. 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meet 
ing  be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octcac:9^^to- 
ber  next,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  servii 
with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  mi 
think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  province  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octol 
next,  accordingly  ;  if,  therefore,  your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  woi 

'  Mr.  Thompson  was  afterward  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress.     In  reply  to  Franklin's  \etr:M'  ^tter 
be  said,  ''  Be  assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort,"  predicting  the  convulsions  that  sooo  follow* ^^v^ed. 

'  This  committee  consisted  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  ^m-        and 
Leonard  Lispenard.     Mr.  Cruger  was  then  mayor  of -the  city  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

'  This  sister  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife  of  James  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  member^Br— sn  of 
the  General  Court.     She  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  our  Revolution,  which  was  published  in  three  *^  vol- 

umes in  1805.     She  was  born  September  5th,  1728,  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.     Her  youth  was  p»^^  "^«*f*ff 
in  the  retirement  of  a  quiet  home,  and  reading,  drawing,  and  needle-work  composed  the  bulk  of  her  ree"-^^^=r^Bi- 
tions.     She  married  Mr.  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.     The  family  conneotions  of  both  were  exteiK::^His/rp 
and  highly  respectable,  and  she  not  only  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Rev^^v^o. 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit.     Her  oorrespondenoe  wae 

quite  extensive,  and,  as  she  herself  remarks  of  her  home,  *'  by  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  many  pal ^tical 

plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested."  She  kept  a  faithful  record  of  passing  events,  out  of  which 
her  excellent  history.  She  wrote  several  dramas  and  minor  poems,  all  of  which  glow  with  the  spirit 
times.     Mrs.  Warren  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1814,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  ag^ 
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be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province." 

This  letter  was  favorably  received  by  the  other  colonies,  and  delegates  to  the  proposed  Con- 
Oetober  7.  S^^^  wete  appointed.  They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in 
17^  October.  The  time  was  earlier  than  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  colonial  Assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  some  of  them  were  denied  the  privilege  of  appointing  delegates.  The 
Grovernors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Greorgia  refused  to  call  the  Assemblies  together 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  committees  from  any  of  the  colonies  should 
have  seats  as  delegates,  and  under  this  rule  New  York  was  represented  by  its  corresponding 
committee.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented,  and  the  Assemblies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  wrote  that  they  would  agree  to  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Congress.' 

The  Convention  was  organised  by  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotton  clerk.  It  continued  in  session 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  a  Petition  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  all  of  which  the  principles  that  governed  the 
leaders  of  the  soon-following  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth.  These  documents,  so  full  ot 
the  spirit  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  so  replete  with  enlightened  political  wisdom,  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  appendix.* 

All  the  delegates  affixed  their  signatures  of  approval  to  the  proceedings,  except  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, the  president,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  they  afterward  openly  opposed.  The  conduct  of  the  former 
drew  down  upon  him  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  He  and  Otis  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties,  and  as  the  Revolution  advanced  Ruggles  became  a  bitter  Tory.*  Ogden 
was  also  publicly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  At  the  time  of  the  Congress.  The  deputies  of  three  of  the  colonies, 
not  having  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Assemblies  to  address  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  sign  the  petition  and  memorial.  All  the  colonies,  by  the  votes  of  their  respect- 
ive Assemblies,  when  they  convened  subsequently,  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress  ;  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  noxious  act  was  to  take  effect,  Amer-  November  i 
ica  spoke  with  one  voice  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  denouncing  the  measure,  ^^^- 
and  imploring  them  to  be  just. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  colonies,  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  stamped  parchments  and  papers.  The  colonial  agents  in  England 
were  consulted,  and  those  whom  they  recommended  as  discreet  and  proper  persons  were  ap- 
pointed. The  agents  generally  had  opposed  the  measure,  but,  now  that  it  had  become  a 
law,  they  were  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Mr.  IngersoU,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 

^  The  following  delegates  were  present  at  the  organization  of  the  ConTention : 

MoMMoehMittts. — James  Otia,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Ruggles. 

New  York, — Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  Leonard  Lispenanl. 

New  Jertey. — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 

Rhode  liland. — Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Pewnaylvcmia, — John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Biyan. 

Delaware, — ^Thomas  M^Kean,  Cesar  Rodney. 

CimnectieuJt, — Elipkalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William  S.  Johnson. 

Maryland, — ^William  Mardock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 

South  Carolina. — Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rutledge. 

'  The  Declaration  of  Right  was  written  by  John  Cmger ;  the  Petition  to  the  King,  by  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston ;  and  the  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  James  Otis, 

*  In  Mrs.  Warren's  drama  called  The  Oroup,  Ruggles  figures  in  the  character  of  Brigadier  Hate- All.  He 
'oiight  against  the  Americans,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  Nova 
^•otia,  where  he  has  nomerous  descendants. 

Ga 
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&  former  chaptei  as  BtBrnp-muter  in  Connecticut,  waB  in  England  at  the  time.  Fnuiklin 
advised  him  to  accept  the  o£ce,  adding,  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  to  get  childTea 
as  fast  as  they  can" — theieby  intimating  that  the  coloniatB  were  too  feeble,  at  that  moniHit, 
to  leaist  the  government  succeufnlly,  but  ought  to  gain  strength  ai  fast  as  poaaible,  in  order 
to  Bhake  off  the  opprenions  which,  he  foresaw,  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  them.  But  lit- 
tle did  he  and  other  agents  suspect  that  the  stamp-masters  would  be  held  in  such  utter  de- 
testation as  they  were,  or  that  such  disturbances  would  occur  as  followed,  or  they  would  not 
have  procured  the  appointments  for  their  friends.  The  ministry,  however,  seem  to  have  an- 
ticipated trouble,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  authorizing  as  many 
troops  to  be  sent  to  America  as  ministers  saw  fit,  and  making  it  obLgatory  upon  the  people 
to  find  quarters  for  them. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
vessels  bringing  the  stamps,  and  the  first  of  November  was  looked  forward  to  with  intenae 
interest— by  some  with  fear,  but  by  more  with  firm  resolution  to  resist  the  operations  of  the 
Uuao,    oppressive  act.     Virginia  rang  the  alarum  bell,  by  a  series  of  resolutionH  drawn  up 
j«j.      by  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by  his  powerful  oratory,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Burgestet.     Of  these  resolutions,  and  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  hereafter 
write.     So  much  did  the  notes  of  that  alarum  sound  like  the  voice  of  treason,  that  a  manu- 
script copy  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York,  were  handed  about    . 
with  great  privacy.     In  the  latter  city  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to  print  the  resolu-  ~ 
tioDB,  but  in  Boston  they  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Edes  and  Gill,  and  their  senti-  — 
ments,  uttered  in  the  Assembly,  were  echoed  back  from  every  inhabited  hilt  and  valley  lim-m 
New  England. 

Before  any  stamps  had  arrived  in  America  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  appeared  in  Bostoo  «3 
A  large  etm-tree,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  presen  m^ 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  opposite  the  Boylslor^^ 
Market,  received  the  appellation  of  '.'  Liberty  Tree,,  ^ 
from  the  circumstance  that  under  it  the  aaeociation  aW_^ 
ed  SoNaoFLiBERTT  held  meetings  during  the  sammer*  - 
1 76S.  From  a  limb  of  this  tree  several  of  the  Sons  •  j 
Liberty'  suspended  two  effigies  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 4th  of  August.  One  represented  An- 
drew  Oliver,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  Just  appoiniw- j 
stamp  distributor  for  Massachusetts ;  the  other 
large  6oot,  intended  to  represent  Lord  Bute,  with  a  h^ 

and  boras,  to  personify  the  devil  peeping  out  of  the  t ^ 

A  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  these  ^3 
gies  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  authorities  in  the  ni~- 
while  taking  no  public  notice  of  the  insult,  for  fea^^ 
serious  consequences.     Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
royal  governor,  had  thus  far  been  almost  non-comm^H 
"Lilian  TuB.'t                     '^^  ^^  subjects  that  were  agitating  the  colonies,  altht^^ 
he  was  strongly  suspected  of  secretly  encouraging 
pauage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures.     In  the  evening  the  efligies  were  cut  d ■ 

'  John  Avery,  Jr.,  Thomas  CnRa,  Jotac  Smith,  Henry  Wills,  Thomas  Cbace,  Stephen  Cleverly,  Henry  ^H 
and  BeDJamin  Edes- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Bocton,  for  ihii  sketch  of  the  "  Liberlj  Tree,''  as  it  ap) 
Just  previous  to  its  deatmolioD  by  the  British  Iroops  and  Tories,  during  the  siege  of  Boston  in  August, 
Mr.  Sean  has  ereeted  a  row  of  fine  buildings  upon  tbe  site  of  the  old  grove  of  elms,  of  which  this  trc^  -»  • 
oat ;  and  within  a  niche,  on  the  front  of  one  at  them,  and  exactly  over  the  spot  where  the  Zibirif  Titi  ^^M 
he  has  placed  a  sculptured  representation  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  From  the  time  of  tbe  Stamp  A^<^'u 
eilemenc  until  the  armed  possession  of  Boston  by  General  Gage  and  his  troops  in  1774,  that  tre«  hsd  ^ 
the  rally ing-plscB  for  the  patriots,  and  had  fallen,  in  consequence,  much  in  disfavor  with  the  friends  ctfgor- 
cmraent.     It  vas  inscribed  "  LticiTi  Taai,"  and  the  ground  under  it  was  called  "  Liaian  Hill."      Jir 
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and  earned  in  procession,  the  populace  shouting,  "  Liberty  and  property  forever !  No  stamps ! 
No  taxation  without  our  consent  !*'  They  then  proceeded  to  Kilby  Street,  and  pulling  down 
a  small  building  just  erected  by  Oliver,  to  be  used,  as  they  suspected,  for  selling  stamps,  they 
took  a  portion  of  it  to  Fort  Hill  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it.  The  mob  then  rushed  toward 
Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his  effigy  before  it,  and  broke  all  the  front  windows.  His  effigy 
was  then  taken  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned.  Returning  to  his  house,  they  burst  open  the  door, 
declaring  their  intention  to  kill  him,  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  furniture,  trees, 
fences,  and  garden.  Mr.  Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  re^r  passage,  and  the  next  morn-  ^jiximBt  is, 
ing,A  considering  his  life  in  danger,  he  resigned  his  office.  Four  months  afterward  ^^^• 
he  was  compelled  by  the  populace  to  go  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  there  publicly  read  his  res- 
ignation. In  the  evening  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  besieged  the  house  of  the  late  Chief* 
justice  Hutchinson,  now  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province.  They  did  but  little  damage, 
and  finished  their  evening's  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 

On  the  25th  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew,  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for, his  text,  **  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
oflf  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty  :  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another."^  On  Monday  evening  following 
a  mob  collected  in  King  Street,  and,  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Paxton,  the  marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  menaced  it.  The  owner  assured  them  that  the  officer  was  not  there, 
and,  conciliating  the  populace  by  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  punch  at  a  tavern  near  by,  saved 
his  premises  from  injury.  Maddened  with  liquor,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Story,  regis* 
trar  of  the  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  documents,  but  his  private  papers. 
They  next  plundered  the  house  of  Hallowell,  the  controller  of  customs ;  and,  their  numbers 
being  considerably  augmented  and  their  excitement  increased,  they  hurried  to  the  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,'  on  North  Square.     Hutchinson  and  his  family  escaped 

Essex  Gazette  of  Angost  31st,  1775,  in  describing  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  says,  "  They  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  it.  After  a  long  spell  of  laughing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  and  foaming  with  malice 
diabolical,  they  cut  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  of  liberty.  A  soldier  was  killed  by  falling  from 
one  of  its  branches  during  the  operation."  In  a  tract  entitled  "  A  Voyage  to  Boston,"  published  in  1775, 
tbe  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  scene : 

•*  Now  flhioed  the  gay-famd  gun  with  morning  ligjht; 
AH  nature  gazed,  exulting  at  the  right, 
When  awift  aa  wind,  to  vent  their  haae-bom  ngo, 
The  Tory  WQUama  and  the  Butcher  Gage 
Ruah'd  to  tiie  tree,  a  nameleaa  number  near, 
Toriea  and  negroea  foUowing  in  the  rear ; 
Each,  axe  in  hand,  attack'd  the  honor'd  tree, 
Swearing  eternal  war  with  Liberty ; 
Nor  ceaaed  his  stroke  till  each  repeating  woimd 
Tumbled  its  honors  headlong  to  the  ground ; 
But  ere  it  fell,  not  mindless  of  its  wrong, 
Avenged,  it  took  one  destined  head  along. 
A  Tory  soldier  on  its  topmost  limb ; 
The  genina  of  the  Shade  look'd  stem  at  him, 
And  mark'd  him  out  that  self-same  hour  to  dine 
Where  unanuff'd  lampa  bum  low  at  Pluto's  shrine; 
Then  tripp*d  his  fioet  from  off  their  cautious  stand ; 
Pale  tum'd  the  wretch— he  spread  each  helpless  hand, 
But  spread  in  Tain — ^with  headlong  force  he  feQ, 
Nor  stopp'd  deaoending  till  he  stopp'd  in  helL" 

>  Galatians,  v.,  12,  13. 

'  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He  studied  En- 
glish coDstituttonal  law,  with  a  view  to  public  employment.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  its  Speaker.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  as  Judge 
of  Probate  in  1752 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Council  from  1749  until  1756,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1758 
to  1771 .  He  held  the  office  d  chief  justice  after  the  death  of  Sewall,  in  1 760.  This  office  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley  to  the  elder  Otis,  and  the  appointment  greatly  displeased  that  influential  family.  Several 
acts  of  Hutchinson  had  made  him  unpopular  with  certain  of  the  people.  In  1748,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony  having  depreciated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its  original  value,  Hutchinson  projected,  and  carried  through 
the  House,  a  bill  for  abolishing  it,  and  substituting  gold  and  silver.     It  was  a  proper  measure,  but  displeased 
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in  time  to  save  their  livee,  for  the  mob  were  prepared,  by  liquor  and  other  exeitanent,  for 
any  deed.  It  was  now  midnight.  With  yells  and  curses  they  entered,  and  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  **  one  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 
had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors."  Ev- 
ery thing  but  the  kitchen  furniture  was  taken  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  utterly  destroyed.  The  rioters  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
family  pictures,  and  clothing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  containing  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony,  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  collectkig.  This  loss  was  irreparable.  The  street 
in  front  of  the  house  was  next  morning  strewed  with  plate, 
rings,  and  money— -destruction,  not  plunder,  being  the  aim  of 
the  mob; 

These  proceedings  were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  mar 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  picture  exhilnted  by  the  steady  and 
dignified  progress  of  the  Revolution.     While  no  apology  for  ^^^^  j^^^i^-t^** 

mob  rioters  should  be  attempted,  extenuating  circumstances  i^i^fror*'7rrj  /t 

ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment.  All  over  the  land  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  excited  against  ministers  and  their  abettors,  and  leading  men  in  the  oolcmies  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  forcible  resistance,  if  necessary,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  violent  movement  in  Boston  were  righteous,  but  the 
mass  were  too  impatient  for  their  vindication  to  await  the  effects  of  remonstrance  and  petition, 
argument  and  'menace,  employed  by  the  educated  and  orderly  patriots.  As  is  commonly  the 
fact,  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  were  the  dregs  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had,  in  a  degree,  the  sympathy  of,  and  were  controlled  by,  the  great  mass  of 
the  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  morning  afler  the  destruction  of  Hutchinson's  house,  a 
public  meeting  of  leading  men  was  held  ;  expressions  of  abhorrence  for  the  act  were  adopted, 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  received  a  pledge  from  the  meeting  that  all  violence  should  cease, 
if  he  would  agree  not  to  commence  legal  proceedings.     He  acquiesced,  and  order  was  restored. 

The  disturbances  thus  begun  in  Boston  were  imitated  elsewhere  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  These  will  be  hereafter  considered.  It  may  properly  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  confined  to  the  continental  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  West  India  plantations  were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and  at  St.  Kitts  the  stamp-master 
was  obliged  to  resign.  Canada  and  Halifax,  on  the  continent,  submitted,  and  remained  loyal 
through  the  Revolution  that  followed. 

Boston,  our  present  point  of  view,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  avoided  acts  of  violence. 
A  newspaper  appeared  under  the  significant  title  of  **  The  Constitutional  Courant,  con- 
taining matters  instructing  to  liberty^  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  loyalty;  printed  by  Afidreta 
Marvelf  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  Refused,  on  CoTistituHon  Hill,  North  America^  Its  head- 
piece was  a  snake  cut  into  eight  pieces  (see  page  508),  the  head  part  having  N.  E.,  the  in- 

many.  He  also  favored  the  law  grranting  Writs  of  Assistance ;  and  on  the  bench,  in  the  Council,  and  in  the 
Assembly  he  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  the  ministry.  These  facts  account  for  the  violent  feelings  of 
the  mob  against  him.  In  1 768  he  was  an  active  coadjutor  of  Governor  Bernard  in  bringing  troops  to  Boston, 
which  made  him  still  more  unpopular.  When  Bernard  left  the  province,  in  1769,  the  government  devolved 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson.  In  1770  the  Bo9t9n  matiaer'e  occurred,  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  that  out- 
rage was  laid  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  governor  in  1771,  and  from  that  time  until  he  left  for  England, 
in  1774,  he  was  in  continual  trouble  with  the  Assembly.  The  popular  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  publicity  given  to  certain  letters  of  his  sent  to  ministers,  in  which  he  recommended  stringent 
measures  against  the  colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  1773  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  was  ac- 
complished. The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  then  paralysed  the  government,  and  there  was  not  a  judge  or  sheriff 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  inflamed  .people.  Hutchinson  then 
resigned  hb  office,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  died  at  Brompton,  England,  June 
30th,  1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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Pneeedfsgi  in  Boston  In  Relatkni  to  lihe  Stoop  Act    Effigiee  burned.    BfibetofUie  Stamp  Act    Non-lmportatian  AaaoofaUion* 

itials  of  New  England,  inBcribed  upon  it,  and  the  other  pieces  the  initials  of  the  other  colo- 
nies.    Accompanying  the  device  was  the  motto,  Join  or  die. 

The  morning  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  take  efiect 
in  America,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of  muffled  bells,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displaying  their  flags  at  half  mast,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  solemnity.  On 
Liberty  Tree  were  suspended  two  effigies,  representing  Creorge  GrenviUe  and  John  Huske  ; 
the  latter  the  American  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  suggesting  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  colonies  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed.  A  label,  with  a  poetic  in- 
scription, was  affixed  to  the  breast  of  each.'  The  figures  remained  suspended  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  when  they  were  cut  down  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  huzzas.  The  effigies  were  placed 
in  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  in  regular  procession  ;  thence  the  people  proceeded  to  th&  Neck,  and  hung  the  fig- 
ures upon  a  gallows  erected  there.  Speeches  were  made  at  the  place  of  exectUion,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  they  were  taken  down,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs,  thrown  in  the  air. 
The  people  were  now  desired,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pageant,  to  go  quietly  home.  They 
acquiesced,  and  Boston  that  night  was  remarkably  tranquil. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  now  become  a  law.  As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as 
the  people  were  determined  not  to  use  it,  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were  closed, 
marriages  ceased,  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors,  and  the  social  and  commercial  opera- 
tions of  America  were  suddenly  paralyzed.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  rebellion ;  the 
strong  arm  of  government  held  the  sword  of  power  above  them,  and  a  general  gloom  over- 
spread the  colonies.  Yet  hope  was  not  extinct,  and  it  pointed  out  a  peaceable,  but  power* 
ful,  plan  for  effecting  a  repeal  of  the  noxious  act.  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  tbe  colonies  had  become  very  important,  and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course 
would  be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  trade  occurred  to  some  New  York  mer- 
chants, and,  accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  day  before  the  act  went  into  op- 
eration, a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  not  to  import  from  England 
certain  enumerated  articles  after  the  first  day  of  January  ensuing.'     The  merchants  of  Phil- 

*  Tbe  following  are  copies  of  tbe  labels.     On  that  representing  Granville,  holding  out  a  Stamp  Act  in 

his  left  hand : 

**  YOUR  Serrant.  Sin ;  do  you  like  my  Figure  T 
YOU*Te  aeen  one  Rogue,  but  hera'a  a  bigger. 
Father  of  Mischief  I  how  I  soar 
Where  many  a  Rogue  hat  gone  before. 
Take  heed,  my  Brother  Rogues,  take  heed. 
In  me  your  honest  Portion  read : 
Dear  cousin  Pctbx,  no  Excuse, 
Come  dance  with  me  without  your  shoes ; 

'Tis  G ^le  calls,  and  sink  or  swim. 

You'd  go  to  h ^1  to  follow  him." 

On  the  figure  representing  John  Huske : 

Quese.  '*  What»  Brother  H ske  Y  w)iy,  this  ii  bad  I 

Am,       Ah,  Indeed  I  but  I'm  a  wicked  Lad ; 

My  Mother  always  thought  me  wild ; 

*The  Gallows  is  thy  Portion,  Child,' 

She  often  said:  behold,  'tis  true, 

And  now  the  Dog  must  have  his  due ; 

For  idle  Qewgawi^  wretched  Pel( 

I  sold  my  Country,  d d  myself; 

And  for  my  great,  unequal'd  Crime 

The  D ^1  takes  H ske  before  his  time. 

But  if  some  Brethren  I  oould  name, 

Who  shared  the  Crime,  should  share  tiie  ahame, 

lliis  glorious  tree,  though  big  and  tall. 

Indeed  would  never  hold  'em  all  t*' 

'  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  George  Bums,  inn-keeper.     As  the  agreement  entered  into  there 
is  a  type  of  those  adopted  by  the  merchants  and  people  of  other  colonies,  I  copy  from  the  New  York  Mer- 
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adelphia  le&^ily  responded  to  the  meaaure,  and  on  the  91h  of  December  thoae  of  BoaUm  en- 
tered into  a  similar  agreement.  Nor  were  the  pledges  confined  to  merchant*  alone,  bot  the 
people  in  general  ceued  using  foreign  luxuries  ;  articles  of  domestic  mannfacture  came  into 
general  use,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  entirely  suspended.' 

In  July  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  honorable  and  enlightened  statMm&n,  suc- 
ceeded GrenviUe  in  the  premiership.  His 
cabinet  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and,  for  a  while,  the  colonists  hoped 
for  justice.  General  Conway,  who  had  raised 
the  first  voice  of  opposition  to'  ministers  in  their 
relations  to  the  colonies,  wag  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  of  America,  was  Rocking- 
ham's "-■  „ie  secretary.  But  the  new  minis- 
try, against  the  determined  will  of  the  king  and 
the  influence  of  a  strong  power  behind  the  throne, 
found  it  difficult  to  depart  from  the  line  of  policy 
toward  the  colonies  adopted  by  Grenville,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  faded  in  an  hour. 

A  strange  apathy  concemiog  American  af- 
fairs seemed  still  to  prevail  in  England,  not-   j^r^ 
withstanding  every  vessel  from  America  carried    I  . ' 
tidings  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people  there.  ' 

Parliament  met  in  IJecember.    The 

king,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  that 

oury  of  November,  1765,  the  portion  of  tbe  proceeding  of  tbe  meeting  aoataining  the  resolutioni.  The^e 
were,  "  FirtI,  That  in  bU  orders  the^  send  out  to  Great  Britain  for  goods  or  merehandiae  of  any  oatare,  kind, 
or  quality  whatsoever  usually  imported  from  Great  Britain,  thej  will  direct  their  corrrapondents  not  to  ship 
theni,  unless  the  Stamp  Aot  be  repealed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  all  sqch  merobants  aa  ue  owners 
of,  and  have,  vessels  already  gtuie,  and  now  cleared  out  for  Great  Britain,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bring  back 
in  them,  on  their  own  accounts,  crates  and  ossks  of  eartbea-ware,  grindstonsj,  and  pipes,  and  such  other  balk}- 
articles  aa  owners  usaslly  Sll  up  their  vessels  with.  Secondly,  It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  alt  oc- 
dera  already  sent  home  shall  be  coimtermanded  by  the  very  Drat  oonveyaoce  ;  and  the  goods  and  merchao- 
dise  thereby  ordered  not  to  be  sent,  except  upon  the  condition  mentimed  in  the  foregoing  reaolotton.  TkirJ- 
ly,  It  is  rurther  unanimously  agreed  that  no  merohanl  will  vend  dry-goods  or  merchandise  sent  upon  oofnmis- 
■ion  from  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be  shipped  from  thence  after  the  Qrat  day  of  January  next,  unless  upon  tbe- 
oondition  mentioned  in  the  flrat  resolution.  FoiH-lhly,  It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  the  foregmng- 
resolutions  shall  be  binding  until  Che  same  are  abrogated  at  a  general  meeting  hereafter  to  be  held  for  thac 
purpose.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereualo  respectively  subscribed  our  names."  [Here  followed  thet 
names  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  principal  merchants.]  In  ooasequenoe  of  the  foregoiDg  resolatioDs— 
the  retail  merchants  of  ibe  city  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  shipped  boai  *~ 
after  the  1st  of  January. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  non-importation  agreements  which  hurled  back  upon  England 
with  such  force,  the  commercisl  miseries  she  bad  inflicted  open  the  colonies. 

'  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Hugh  Gainea 
the  editor  (tf  the  New  York  Meroury,  and  published  in  thai  paper  early  in  1768,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  industry  of  the  colonists  at  that  time ;  "  Within  eighteen  months  past  four  hnndred  and  eigbty-eever 
yards  of  cloth  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  the  family  of  James  Nixon  of  thi 
town.     Another  iamily,  within  four  jears  past,  hath  manufactured  nine  hundred  and  eighty  yards  ot  woo' 
cloth,  besides  two  eoverllda,  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the  stocking  yam  for  the  family.     Not  a  Aein  i 
pat  out  of  the  house  to  be  spun,  hut  the  whole  performed  in  the  family.     We  are  credibly  informed  thai  uu 
(amilies  in  this  ooloay,  within  the  year  past,  have  each  manabctured  upward  of  seven  hundred  yards  of  cb 
of  different  kinds." 

Another  letter,  dated  at  Newport,  1765,  says,  "  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  oooflned  to  the  seas 
America,  but  glows  with  equal  fervor  in  the  benevolent  breasts  of  her  daugbtere ;  (*>e  inslanoe  of  wfaic^ ' 
think  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  lady  of  this  town,  though  in  the  hloiHu  of  youth,  and  poanessed  of  virtue*  • 
accomplishments,  engaging,  and  sufficient  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  expeetatioos  of  happinesa  in  the  mi 
ried  state,  has  deelared  that  she  should  rather  be  an  old  maid  than  thu  the  operatian  of  the  Stamp  Aot  ' 
'n  theee  colonies." 
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Meetbg  of  ParMament  Speeches  of.  Pitt  and  Grenvflle.  Boldaeaa  of  Pitt  Proposition  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 

lomething  had  occurred  in  America  which  might  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature;  hut  that  hody  almost  immediately  adjourned  until  afler  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  it  was  the  14th  of  January  hefore  they  reassembled.  The  king  alluded  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  assured  the  Houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces  there,  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  gout  when  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  consideration,  was  now  in 
kis  place,  and,  leaning  upon  crutches,  nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  Afler  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  animad- 
verting severely  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Americans. 
"The  colonists,"  he  said,  *<  are  subjepts  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  equally  bound 
by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 

l^slative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone 

When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But 
in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?  our  own  property  ?  .  No ;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  maj- 
esty the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 

Grenville  also  censured  ministers  for  their  delay.     <'  The  disturbances,"  he  said,  <*  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  lately  they  were  only  occurrences;  they  ^ 
are  now  grown  to  disturbances^  to  tumtdts  and  riots,     I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebell- 
ion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution." 
And  so  it  was.     Grenville  also  defended  his  own  course,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing' the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.     He  claimed  obedience,  from  America,  because  it  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     *'  The  nation,"  he  said,  "  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  to- 
^ward  the  public  expense — an  expense  arising  from  themselves — ^they  renounce  your  author- 
ity, insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion."     Fixing  his 
^yes  intently  upon  Pitt,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  "  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  oolo- 
9zies  owes  its  birth  to  factions  in  this  House,     Gentletnen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
«/"  tchat  they  say^  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition^ 

When  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  members  arose  to  their  feet,  among  whom  was 
X^itt.     There  was  a  loud  cry  of  <*  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  all  but  he  sat  down.     He  imme- 
^iiately  fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the  field,  he 
"^v^ould  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.     *<  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he  said,  "  that  America  is 
^^bstinate,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three 
snillions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
^would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."     Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
«f  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good  cause,  on 
«  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush  America  to  atoms  ;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  this  Stamp  Act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lif^ 
up  my  hands  against  it.     In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.     America,  if 
she  fall,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pull  down  the  Constitution  along  with  her."'     Pitt  concluded  his  speech  with  a  proposition 
for  an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  same  time  reconunending  an 
act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  declaring,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.     This  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  national 
honor,  necessary,  as  Pitt  well  knew,  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the  act.     Burke,  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  Conway,  Barr6,  and  others,  seconded  the  views 

*  History  Debates,  &c.,  of  the  British  Parliament,  iv.,  292-7. 

*  At  this  time  Barke  commenced  his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.     Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
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trith  that  gmt  Btateani&ii  were  the  prineip&l  advocates  of  a  repeal.      Chief-jni- 

tfw  became  Lord  Camden,  was  the  principal  friend  of  the  measure  ia  the  Upper 

iwa*  opposed  to  the  Declaratory  Act  proposed  by  Pitt.     "  My  position  ia  thia," 

|he  course  of  debate ;  "  I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  la«t  hour — taxa- 

i>reseatation  are  inseparable.     The  position  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.     It 

i  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature." 

in  the  1 6th  of  March  a  repeal  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who, 
(w  raontha  previous,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was 
1  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pta.  It  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a  majority  of 
dr.  Thirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  "  ench 
Ission  of  king.  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  so  strange  and  unheard-of  a  contest,"  would 
t  to  an  entire  surrender  of  British  supremacy. 

t  change  in  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wrought  more  by 
^tions,  remonstrances,  and  personal  influence  of  the  London  merchants,  than  by  fl^ 
from  America,  or  by  disturbances  there.     Ministers  would  not  receive  the  petitions  of 
oloniai  Congress  held  at  New  York,  because  that  assembly  had  not  been  le^lly  tun>- 
td  to  meet  by  the  supreme  power.     It  was  the  importunities  of  London  merchants  and 
Mmen,  suflering  severely  from  the  eflects  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  that  wrought 
,  wondrous  change.     Half  a  million  of  dollars  were  then  due  them  from  the  colonies,  and, 
Jer  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  a  dollar  of  it  waa  expected  to  be  paid.     Their  trade 
th  the  colonies  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  ruin  was  before 
London  being  the  business  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  cessation  of  its  pulsations 
paralysis  spread  to  other  portions.     Nothing  but  s 
retraction  could  save  England  from  ntter  commercial 
ruin,  and,  perhaps,  civil  war.     These  were  the  con- 
siderations which  made  the  sensible  men  in  Parlia- 
ment retrace  their  steps.     According  to  Pitt's  recom- 
mendation, a  Declaratory*  Act,  whioh  affirmed  the 
right  of  Parliament  "  to  bind  the  coloniea  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,"  aocompanied  the  bill.     The  repeal  of 
>^^  the  Stamp  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  reluctant  *ig- 
PiV'^-   nature  of  the  king,  on  the  day  of  its  enact-     ji,ra,  is. 
ment.  ''"■ 

Great  joy  wae  manifested  in  London  when  the  B«- 
peal  Act  passed.     Pitt  had  all  the  honor  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  as  he  came  out  to  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.     Tbey  clung 
about  him  like  children  upon  a  long-absent  father.    > 
The  ships  in  the  river  displayed  their  colors  ;  houses 
at  night,  all  over  the  city,  were  illuminated  ;  and  the  f 
most  fulsome  adulation  was  bestowed  upon  the  king  1 
and  Parliament  for  their  goodness  And  wisdom  ! 
Equally  great  was  the  joy  that  filled  the  colonies  when  intelligenoe  of  the  repeal  of  tha 
Stamp  Act  arrived.     The  Declaratory  Act,  involving,  as  it  really  did,  the  kernel  of  loya 
irerogatives  which  the  colonists  rejected,  was,  for  the  moment,  overlooked,  and  throughoi 
Vmerica  there  was  a  burst  of  loyalty  and  gratitude.     New  York  voted  statues  to  the  kia 
Lttd  to  Pitt,  both  of  whieh  were  presently  erected  ;'  Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  kinf 

bat  big  two  Bpeecbes  on  the  lepesl  of  the  Stamp  Act  "  were  publicly  GOmmended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  filledj 
own  with  wonder."  [ 

'  The  statue  of  the  king  was  eqoestrisn,  and  made  of  bronze.     It  stood  within  the  present  inoloanre  ■ 
xA  of  Broadway,  New  York,  called  the  BowUng  Greea.     The  statue  of  Pitt  was  ol  marble,  and  si 
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Maryland  passed  a  similar  vote,  and  ordered  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden  ;  and  the  anth 
ties  of  Boston  ordered  full-length  portraits  of  Barr6  and  Conway  for  Fanueil  Hall. 

The  Repeal  Act  reached  Boston  at  ahout  noon  on  Friday,  the  13th 'of  May.  It  was 
brought  hy  the  brig  Harrison,  a  vessel  belonging  to  John  Hancock.  Great  was  the 
general  joy.  The  church-bells  were  immediately  rung ;  the  colors  of  all  the  ships  w 
hoisted ;  cannons  were  discharged  ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  under  their  favorite  t: 
drank  toasts,  and  fired  guns ;  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  enlivened  the  evening.  A  g 
eral  celebration  was  arranged  by  the  select-men  for  the  following  Monday.  The  dawn,  bri 
and  rosy,  was  ushered  in  by  salvos  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  martial  music.  Throi 
the  liberality  of  some  citizens,  every  debtor  in  the  jail  was  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty,  to  ui 
in  the  general  joy.  **  This  charitable  deed  originated  in  a  fair  Boston  nymph."  The  wl 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  Common  the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  magi 
cent  pyramid,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  the  four  upper  stories  of  wfa 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  "  fourteen  of  the  patriots  who  1 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  love  of  liberty.''  On  the  four  sides  of  the  lower  apartm 
were  appropriate  poetic  inscriptions.^  <<  John  Hancock,  Esq.,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the  6 
from  which  I  have  drawn'  this  account,  "  who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertainmem 
the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was'  magnificently  illuminated,  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 

the  intersection  of  William  and  Wall  Streets.     The  mutilated  remains  of  this  statue  are  now  within  an 
rekiling  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street  and  West  Broadway.     A  sketch  of  the  bn 

statue  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  The  following  are  the  poetic  inscriptions  referred  to.     They  allude  to  emblematic  figures  on  the  lo 

9Cory : 

"  O  tfaoa  whom  next  to  Heayen  we  most  reToie, 
Fair  Liberty  I  thou  lorely  Goddess,  hear  I 
Have  we  not  wooed  tfaee,  won  tfaee,  held  thee  long, 
Lain  in  thy  Lap,  and  melted  00  tiay  Tonga»— 
Through  Death  and  Dangers,  ragged  Paths  pursued, 
And  led  thee,  smiling,  to  this  BOLITUDE— 
Hid  thee  wiAin  our  Hearts'  most  goldoi  cell. 
And  braved  the  Powers  of  Elarth  and  Powers  of  Hell  t 
GODDESS  I  we  can  not  part,  ttiou  must  not  fly,* 
Be  SLA V£8 1  we  dare  to  scorn  It— dare  to  die.** 

**  While  elanUng  Chains  and  Curses  shall  salute 

Thine  ears,  remorseless  G^— le,  thine,  O  B te. 

To  you,  bless'd  PATRIOTS  I  we  our  cause  submit* 
Illustrious  CAMBDEN,  Britain's  guardian,  PITT! 
Becede  no^  fixywn  not,  rather  let  us  be 
Deprived  of  being  than  of  LIBERTY. 
Let  Fraud  or  Malice  blacken  aU  our  crimes. 
No  disaffeetion  stains  these  peofceftd  climes  { 
O  save  us,  shield  us  from  impending  Woes, 
The  Foes  of  Britain  only  are  our  Foes." 

**  Boast,  foul  Oppression,  boast  Uiy  transient  Reign, 
While  honest  FREEDOM  struggles  with  her  Chain ; 
But  now  tfw  Sons  of  Virtue,  hardy,  brare, 
Disdain  to  lose  through  mean  Despair  to  sare; 
Aroused  in  Thunder,  awfhl  they  appear. 
With  proud  Deliverance  stalking  in  their  rear : 
While  Tyrant  Foes  their  pallid  Fears  betray, 
Shrink  from  their  Arms,  and  give  their  Vengeance  way ; 
See^  in  the  unequal  War,  OPPRESSORS  fall. 
The  Hate,  Contempt  and  endlesa  Curse  of  alL" 

**  Our  Faith  approved,  our  LIBERTY  restored. 
Our  Hearts  bend  grateful  to  our  sovereign  Lord : 
Hail,  darling  monarch  I  by  this  act  endear'd. 
Our  firm  Affeetlons  an  our  best  Reward ; 
Should  Britain's  self  against  herself  divide. 
And  hostile  Armies  form  00  ei&er  sid»— 
Should  Hosts  rebellious  shake  our  Brunswick's  lltfone. 
And  as  tiiey  dared  thy  Parent,  dare  the  Son, 
To  this  Asylum  stretch  thy  happy  Wing. 
And  well  contend  who  best  shall  love  our  KIKO." 
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Gre-works." "  Mr.  Otis,  uid  Mine  other  gentlemen  who  lived  ne&r  the  Couunon,  kept 

open  house  the  whole  evening,  which  wai  very  pleasant."  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  sign&l 
being  given,  a  horizontal  fire-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  let  in  motion,  "  which 
ended  in  the  diich&rge  of  sixteen  dozen  serpents  in  the  air,  which  conclnded  the  show.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  we  can  with  pleasure  inform  the  world  that  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency  and  good 
order."  His  majesty's  Council,  by  a  previous  invi- 
tation of  the  governor,  met  at  the  Province  House 
in  the  afternoon,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  Com- 
mon to  tee  the  fire-works.  Fast  animosities  were 
forgotten,  and  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of  May  was  : 
a  happy  one  for  Boston. 

The  glad  sounds  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  were  not  mellowed  into  the 
harmony  of  confident  hope,  before  the  ministry  of 
England,  by  its  unwise  and  unjust  acts,  again 
awakened  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  throughout 
America.  That  germ  of  new  oppressions,  the  De- 
claratory Act,  which  appeared  so  harmless,  began 
to  expand  in  the  genial  soil  of  ministerial  culture.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  resolutions, 
demanded  of  the  colonies  restitution  to  the  crown  officers  who  had  sufiered  loss  by  the  Stamp 
Act  riots.  This  was  just,  and  the  colonies  complied ;  Massachusetts,  however,  in  passing 
the  Indemnification  Bill,  inserted  a  provision  that  a  free  pardon  should  be  extended  to  all 
concerned.  Much  bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which  the  eeltlc- 
.  meat  of  the  claims  was  demanded.  Governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts  was  so  peremptoiy 
and  insulting,  that  the  people  of  Boston  flatly  refused  to  pay  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gov- 
ernor had  lowered  his  authoritative  tone  very  much  that  they  complied.* 

A  new  clause  in  the  Annual  Mntmy  Act'  was  properly  viewed  as  disguised  taxation,  i 
a  measure  calculated  not  ontylo  strengthen  the  royal  power  in  America,  hut  to  shift  a  *•— 7— ^ 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  home  government  to  those  of  the  colonies.  The  clause  pro — ^ 
vided  that  the  British  troops  that  might  be  sent  here  should  be  furnished  with  quarters,  b«ei — ^m 
salt,  and  vinegar  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  was  a  comparatively  small  tax,  and  eas^—  - 
to  be  home,  but  it  involved  the  some  principles,  substantially,  that  were  avowed  ia  the  Stam^  ,a 
Act,  and  was  more  odious,  because  it  was  intended  to  malce  the  people  support  bayonets  seu^K^ 
to  abridge  their  liberties.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  refused  to  comply  with  its  prov — -^ 
sions,  and  opposition,  as  zealous  as  that  against  the  Stamp  Act,  wa^  soon  arousod.  The  i^^va 
Solent  soldiers  met  rebufis  at  every  corner,  and  at  times  serious  outbreaks  were  apprehend^^^pH 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1766,  the  Rockingham  cabinet  was  suddenly  dissolved.     It  w^ i 

too  liberal  for  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  current  of  opposition  flnwi^ —  -m 
from  royalty  itself     The  new  cabinet  was  formed,  by  his  majesty's  commands,  under  the  «■  !■ 

<  Tbe  Proviace  Hoiua,  (he  reaidenoe  of  the  oolonial  govemon,  is  gtill  staiiding,  in  the  resr  of  n 
Washington  Street,  opposite  Milk  Street.  It  Is  a  large  brick  boUdiDg,  three  stones  high,  and  mu  fi 
decorated  with  the  king's  anns  richly  carved  and  gilt.  A  oapola  Biirmoiinted  the  loul.  In  front  of  the  hi 
vnu  a  pretty  Iswn  with  an  iron  fence,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  large  oak-tree.  The  groand  9I1 
and  in  front  were  about  twenty  etone  steps.  Its  grounds  are  now  covered  with  hnildiogs,  aad  tbe  b 
not  be  seen  without  entering  Proriaoe  Conrt.  The  king's  anns  are  in  the  cabinet  of  tbe  Massschnsi 
torical  Society. 

*  The  anioont  oTiodeninificatioD  claimed  in  Boston  was  as  followi :  Hutchinson,  Cl2,000 ;  Oliver,  SE 
Story,  «253 ;  Hallowell,  11446. 

*  The  Mutiny  Act  granted  power  to  every  officer,  npon  obtaining  a  warrant  Inrm  a  jostioe,  to  brealc;  hto 
any  house,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  search  of  deserters.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  these  powers  nugtvafiA 
luid,  indeed,  were,  osed  by  unprincipled  men  for  other  than  ostensible  purposes ;  and  the  guaranty  cvf  lie 
British  Constitalion  that  eveiy  man's  house  shall  be  his  castle,  and  inviolsle.  was  subverted. 
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tiol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  just  created  Earl  of  Chatham.^  This  honor  was  conferred  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  transformation  of  the  great  Commoner  into  an  earl  was  not  more  surprising  than 
the  coriouB  medley  of  politicians  that  formed  his  cahinet,  so  diversified  and  discordant  that 
neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it.  «  He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,"  said  Burke  ;  **  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed  ;  a  cahinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  hit  of  hlack  stone,  and  there  a  hit  of 
white  ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repuhlicans  ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacher- 
ous friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  hut  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  hoards 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  *  Sir,  your  name  ?'  '  Sir,  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  me.'  *  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.*  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  persons  had  a  single  ofiice  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."'  Had  the  general  direction  of  afiairs  been  assumed  by 
Pitt,  even  this  incongruous  cabinet  might  not  have  done  much  mischief;  but  frequent  and 
serious  attacks  of  gout  kept  the  great  orator  confined  at  Hayes,  his  country  seat  in  Kent. 
"  Having,"  said  Burke,  "  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  efiect  or  influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  afiTairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  contrary  to  his  own  were  sure  to  predomin- 
ate  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  one  wide  sea  without 

chart  or  compass. ' '     It  was  during  one  of  these  attacks  of  illness  that  Gren ville  propos-    jannaiy. 
ed  a  tax  of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  America,  for  the  support  of  troops,  &c.    Charles      ^''^• 
Townshend,  Pitt's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  suggesting 
financial  measures,  agreed  with  Grenville  as  to  the  right  thus  to  tax  the  colonies,  but,  in  view 
of  the  late  excitement  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  thought  it  inexpedient,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  himself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  sufiicient  to  meet  expenses.     This 
pledge  he  attempted  to  ^eem  in  May,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  lead,  and  tea  imported  by  the  Americans.     Leave        ^ 
was  granted,  and  an  act  levying  such  duties  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  29th 
of  June.     Another  bill  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of  July,  which  provided  for  taking  ofi^ 
a  shilling  on  a  pq^ind  of  the  export  tax  on  all  black  and  single  tea,  and  granting  a  drawback 
upon  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America.     The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  tea  to  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  would 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  augment  the  revenue  arising 
horn  it  under  the  now  act.     But  in  this  ministers  reckoned  neither  wisely  nor  well. 

Another  bill  was  passed,  reorganizing  the  colonial  custom-house  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  for  America,  to  have  its  seat  at  Boston.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  first  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  en- 
abling the  crown,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every  prov- 
ince, fixing  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  such  salary  to  be  paid  by  the 

.  ■  

'  Three  weeks  before  the  iostallation  of  the  new  cabinet  Pitt  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king, 
commanding  him  to  arrange  a  new  administration.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  age  and  infirmities  (he  was  then  fifty- 
tight),  and  proposed  taking  to  himself  the  office  of  the  privy  seal,  which  impUed  and  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  House  of  Lords !  The  king  was  greatly  astonished,  hot  so  desperately  tangled  were  the  pablic  af- 
fairs, and  so  great  seemed  the  necessity  of  having  the  powerful  Pitt  among  his  friends,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  alluding  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  to  acquire  a  coronet,  said, 
**  Every  body  is  puzzled  to  account  for  this  step.  Such  an  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  or  read  of,  to 
withdraw,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that  hospital 
of  ineurabUM,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  make 
me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  is.''  Chesterfield  called  it  a  "  fall  up  stairs— a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  dam- 
age that  ha  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again." 

'  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
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ciown.  Thus  the  execnttTs  and  judicial  o£BceTB,  frnm  whom  the  pewpie  were  to  expect  good 
government  and  the  righteons  adminiBtnitiott  of  laws,  were  made  entirely  independont  of  tlie 
people,  and  became,  in  fact,  mere  hireling  creatures  of  the  crown.  This  had  been  tbe  ob- 
ject of  aimoBt  every  minister  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.' 

When  intelligenca  of  these  acts  reached  America,  the  excitement  thionghont  the  coloniei 
was  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  but  action  was  more  dignified  sod  effieient. 
The  royal  governors  and  their  letainera,  elated  with  the  prospeot  of  being  independent  of  tlie 
colonial  Assemblies,  eagerly  forwarded  the  schemes  of  the  ministry,  and  aided  graatly  in  £«■ 
teriug  opposition  among  the  people.  The  ministry  seemed  totally  blirtd  to  every  light  of  eom- 
mon  sense,  and  disregarded  the  warnings  of  Lord  Sbelbnrne  and  others  in  Parliament,  and 
the  opinions  of  just  observers  in  America.* 

The  oolonists  clearly  perceived  the  intention  of  government  to  tax  them  in  some  shape, 


id  took  the  broad  ground 
asserted  by  Otis  in  hia 
pamphlet,  that  •'  taxes  on 
trade,  if  designed  to  raise 
a  revenue,  were  just  as 
much  a  violation  of  their 
rights  as  any  other  tax." 
The  colonial  newspapers, 
now  increased  to  nearly 
thirty  in  number,  began 
to  be  tribwie*  for  the  peo- 
ple, through  which  lead- 
ing minds  communed  with 
the  masses  upon  nilgects 
of  common  interest.  They 
teemed  with  essays  upon 
colonial  rights,  among  the 
most  powerful  of  which 
were  the  ••  Letters  of  a 
Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 


British  Colonies,"  writ- 
ten by  John  Dickenson,' 
and  fint  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle. 
They  were  twelve  in  inmi- 
ber,  and  appeared  dnring 
the  summer  and  aotnmn 
of  1767.  Their  efiect. 
like  that  of  the  "  CriHS," 
by  Thomaa  Paine,  a  few 
yean  later,  was  wonderful 
in  forming  and  controlling 
the  will  of  the  people,  and 
giving  efficiMusy  to  the 
strong  right  aim  of  actton. 
In  a  style  of  great  vigor, 
animation,  and  nmplic— 
ity,  Dickenson  portnyeifc^ 
.  -•-^     ^^^  unconstitutionality  oCL 

^^"^■C^^^  the  conduct  of  Great  Bril 

/         ain,  the  Eminent  peril '— 


.  American  liberty  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  supine  acquiescence  in  n 


■  Gordon,  i.,  U6. 

*  Gerard  Hamilton  (known  as  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  beoaose  when  a  member  of  Parliament  be  mac 
bat  ona  ipeeoh}  was  then  in  America,  and,  writing  to  Colorafl,  a  member  from  LinoolnBhire,  said,  "  la  tt 
Massachusetts  goremment  in  particular  there  ia  no  aipreaa  law,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged  to  have 
musket,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound  of  biiUots  always  near  him  ;  so  there  is  nothing  wanting  bat  kna. 
sacks  (or  old  stookings,  which  will  do  as  well)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching,  and  nothing  more  than  a  Sa 
tonius  or  a  Spartaoos  at  their  head  requisite  to  beat  yoar  troops  and  your  ai^stom-booae  offioen  out  of  t: 
country,  and  set  your  laws  at  deQanoe." 

'  John  DioksnsoD  was  bom  in  Maryland,  November  13th,  1732.     His  father  was  Samuel  Dickenson,  (u 
judge,  in  Delaware,  oT  tbe  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  about  1740.     His  father  was  wealthy,  and  John  ^ 
every  means  given  him  lor  aoqairing  teaming  which  the  oolooiea  afforded.     He  studied  law  ia  Philadelpta 
and  was  for  three  years  at  the  Temple  in  Loodoa.     He  flrat  appeared  in  public  life  as  a  member  of 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1764.     He  was  a  member  from  Pennsylvania  of  the  "  Stamp  Aot  Cwigress' 
1765.     He  soon  afterward  began  bis  essays  upon  various  political  suhjecls,  (md  bis  pen  was  never  idle  ^m 
ing  the  conflict  that  succeeded.     Dr.  FrankUn  caused  his  ''  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  to  ' 
li^ed  in  London  in  1768,  and  in  1T69  tbey  were  translated  into  French  and  pubhahad  in  Paris.     Mr.  I 
enson  was  a  member  of  the  Hist  Contbenial  Congress  in  1774.     He  wrote  the  Doolanitiao  of  theCoa@ 
of  1775,  getting  forth  tbe  causes  and  the  aecesaity  for  war.     He  was  oppoaed  to  a  poUtinat  aepai 
Great  Britain,  and  was  intentionally  absent  from  Congress  when  tlie  Snal  vote  on  the  Deolaradoo  of  ^ 
pendence  was  taken  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1776.     In  1777  be  received  the  commiMioo  of  brigsdiar  gcM] 
In  1780  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  in  1782  was  elected  Fresideet  of  Pennsyl-^-ai: 
He  "vas  a  member  of  the  Convcation  that  framed  the  Federal  CoDstJtatioo,  and  was  its  wann  (rteod. 
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isterial  measares — more,  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the  immediate  calamities  they  were  cal- 
colated  to  prodnce.'  The  people  of  Boston,  at  a  public  meeting,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dickenson,  and  some  who  were  afterward  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  composed  the  com- 
mittee to  write  the  letter.  In  May,  1768,  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an  address  to  Mr^  Dickenson,  "  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak.''  The 
following  inscriptions  were  neatly  done  upon  it,  in  geld  letters.  On  the  top  was  represented 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  Testing  on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D.  Underneath  the  cipher, 
in  a  semi-eircular  label,  the  words  Pro  Patria.  Around  the  whole,  the  following  :  **  The 
gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  author  of  Thb  Farmer's  Let- 
TERS,  in  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  thereby  rendered  to  this  country, 
1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  top  was  the  following  inscription  :  <<  The  liberties  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  asserted  with  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit  by  John  Dicken- 
son, Esq.,  barrister  at  law''  Spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  colonial  Assemblies, 
denooncing  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  non-importation  associations  were  formed,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  commerce  with  England. 

A  special  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  asked  for  in  October,  to  «  con- 
sider the  late  acts  of  Parliament,"  but  Grovemor  Bernard  unwisely  refused  to  call  one. 
At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session,  in  December,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  **  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."     It  elaborated  several  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserting  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.     A  bolder  step, 
and  one  that  most  displeased  the  Briti^  ministry,  was  nov  taken ;  the  Assembly    February. 
adopted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  colonies,  imbodying  the  senti-       ^"^^ 
ments  expressed  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  America.     When  intelligence  of  this  letter  reached  the  ministers,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  colonial  Secretary,  sent  instructions  to  Grovernor  Bernard  to  call  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  its  resolutions,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
to  dissolve  that  body.     But  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  one 
ixnndred  and  nine  members,  much  the  largest  legislative  Convention  in  America,'  were  not 
^^asily  frightened,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  made  that  very  de- 
c^and  a  fresh  cause  of  complaint.     Mr.  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers 
oa  the  occasion.     The  former  made  a  speech  which  the  friends  of  government  pronounced 
*  « the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
Xivered."     «  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,"  said  Otis,  *<  that  we'will  not  rescind  our  acts, 
^e  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.     Let,  Britons  rescind  their  measures,  or 
^hey  are  lost  forever.*'     For  nearly  an  hour  he  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  like 
^^heee,  until  even  the  Sons  of  Liberty  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason. 
TThe  House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to  arrest  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  and  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  inform-    j^^  ^ 
^ng  him  of  their  action.     *<  If  the  votes  of  this  House,"  they  said,  "  are  to  be  con-      ^^®* 
"trolled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  lei^  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.     We 
^ave  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  on  a  di- 
"viaion  on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays."     The  seventeen 
^'  rescinders"  became  objects  of  public  scorn.     The  governor,  greatly  irritated,  proceeded  to 
^iaaolve  the  Assembly  ;  but,  before  the  act  was  accomplished,  that  body  had  prepared  a  list 
«>f  serious  accusations  against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal.     Thus  Brit- 
ain, through  her  representative,  struck  the  first  blow  at  free  discussion  in  America.     Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  felt  strong,  for  the  answer  to  her  circular  letter  from  other  colonies  glow- 
ed with  sympathy  and  assurances  of  support. 

«oiitinned  in  pablio  life,  in  various  ways,  until  his  death,  whioh  oocurred  at  Wilmington  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

^  American  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iii. 

'  About  this  time  the  debates  in^he  Assembly  began  to  be  so  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  that  a  gal- 
lery was  prepared  for  the  use  of  spectators,  which  was  usually  crowded  with  citizens. 
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Tide-waiter.  BeUiire  of  tiie  Sloop  Liberty.  ExdtemeDt  of  the  People.  Public  Meeting  in  Boftan. 


i        A  new  Boene  in  the  drama  now  opened.     The  oommiasioneiy  of  castomB  had  aniTed 
i     in  May,  and  were  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.     The  merchanta  were 
gy  restive  under  the  strictness  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  these  functionaries  were  exceed- 
fLj  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally.     On  the  1 0th  of  June  the  sloop  Liberty, 
/athaniel  Bernard  master,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  cargo  of 
tadeira  wine.     It  was  a  common  praotice  for  the  tide-waiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
#  repair  to  the  cabin,  and  there  to  remain,  drinking  punch  with  the  master,  while  the  sail* 
fn  were  landing  the  dutiable  goods.'     On  the  arrival  of  the  Liberty,  Kirke,  the  tidesman, 
went  on  board,  just  at  sunset,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  cabin  as  usual.     About  nine  in  the 
ievening  Captain  Marshall,  and  others  in  Hancock's  employ,  entered  the  cabin,  confined  Kirke 
!  below,  and  landed  the  wine  on  the  dock  without  entering  it  at  the  custom-house,  or  observ- 
ing any  other  formula.     Kirke  was  then  released  and  sent  ashore.     Captain  Marshall  died 
suddenly  during  the  night,  from  the  efiects,  it  was  supposed,  of  over-exertion  in  landing  the 
wine.     In  the  morning  the  commissioners  of  custonu  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  and 
Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Hallowell,  the  controller,  were  deputed  to  perform  that  duty. 
Hallowell  proceeded  to  place  the  broad  arrow  upon  her  (the  mark  designating  her  legal  po- 
sition), and  then,  cutting  her  moorings,  he  removed  the  vessel  from  Hancock's  Wharf  to  a 
place*  in  the  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  Ramney  ship  of  war. 

This  act  greatly  inflamed  the  people.  Already  a  crowd  had  collected  to  prevent  the  seiz- 
ure ;  but  when  the  vessel  was  cut  loose  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  British  cannon, 
a  strong  feeling  of  anger  pervaded  the  multitude.  The  assemblage  of  citizens  became  a  mob, 
and  a  large  party  of  the  lower  class,  headed  by  Malcomb,  a  bold  smuggler,  pelted  Harrison 
and  others  with  stones,  attacked  the  offices  of  the  commissioners,  and,  dragging  a  custom- 
house  boat  through  the  town,  burned  it  upon  the  Common.  The  commissioners,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  applied  to  Governor  Bernard  for  protection,  but  he  told  them  he  was 
utterly  powerless.  They  found  means  to  escape  on  board  the  Romney,  and  thence  to  Cas- 
tle William,  a  fortress  upon  Castle  Island,  in  the  harbor,  nearly  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  city,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  was  stationed.* 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  called  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 3th.*  A 
large  concourse  assembled,  and  the  principal  business  done  was.  preparing  a  petition  to  the 
governor,  asking  him  to  remove  the  man-of-war  from  the  harbor.  The  Council  passed  res- 
olutions condemnatory  of  the  rioters,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  took  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  leading  rioters,  but  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  witnesses,  and  the  bad  feeling  that  was  engendered,  made  the  prosecutors  drop 
the  matter  in  the  following  spring. 

Alarmed  by  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  the  governor  requested  Greneral  Gage,  then  in 
New  York,  and  captain  general  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  act  upon  a  permis- 
sion already  given  him  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  letter,  to  order 
some  royal  troops  from  Halifax  to  Boston.  Intelligence  of  this  request  leaked  out,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  were  greatly  irritated.  The  arrival  of  an  officer  sent  by  Gage  to  prepare 
quarters  for  the  coming  troops  occasioned  a  town  meeting,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  Otis«  Samuel  Adains,  John  Hancock,  and  John  Adams,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
•September  12,  ^^^  govemor,  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  true,  and  request  him  to  call 
1768.  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly.*     The  govemor  frankly  acknowledged  that 

troops  were  about  to  be  quartered  in  Boston,  but  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  un- 
til he  should  receive  instructions  from  home.  Bernard  was  evidently  alarmed  ;  he  perceived 
the  great  popularity  of  the  leaders  who  stood  before  him,  and  his  tone  was  far  more  pacific 

*  Grordon. 

'  The  present  fort  npon  Castle  Island  is  called  Fort  Independence,  so  named  by  the  elder  Adams  while 
visiting  it  when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1799.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  c^  the  harbor,, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  forts  in  America. 

'  The  iprivate  meeting-place  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  according  to  Johil  Adams,  was  the  coanting-room  i^ 
Chase  and  Speakman^s  distillery,  in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  Liberty  Tree. 
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than  it  had  recently  be^n.     Not  did  his  plianoy  end  here ;  he  actually  stooped  to  the  basa 
tltematiTe  of  eodeavonng  to  make  tome  of  thow  leadeia  hit  fiiendi  by  bribes.     He  gave 


Hancock  a  cammisBioD  hononog  him  with  a  seat  in  the  Council,  but  the  patriot  tore  the 
jtarchment  into  shreds  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  He  oflered  John  Adams  the  lucrative 
office  of  advocate  general,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  Adams  hurled  baek  the  proflered 
patronage  with  disdain.  Bernard  also  approached  that  sturdy  representative  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Samuel  Adams,  but  (bund  him,  though  poor  in  purse,  as  Hutchinson  on  another  occa- 
sioa  said,  ■■  of  luch  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposition  that  he  could  never  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gifl  whatsoever." 

The  governor  having  peremptorily  refused  to  convene  the  Asaembly,  the  meeting  recom- 
mended &  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province,  to  meet  in  Boston  with- 
in ten  days.  "  A  prevailing  apprehension  of  war  with  France"  was  made  the  plausible  pre- 
tense for  calling  the  meeting  ;  and  they  requested  the  people  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  colony,  authorizing  each  one  to  provide  himself  with  a  musket  and  the  requisite  am- 
munition. Every  town  and  district  but  one — more  than  a  hundred  in  number'— sent  a  del- 
egate. They  mot  on  the  23d,  chose  Mr.  Thomas  Cuahing,  late  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  as  their  chairman,  and  petitioned  Governor  Bernard  to  summon  a  Gen- 

'  FaoenilHsU  bas  been  denomiiiKteil  "the  cradle  oTAmericui  liberty,"  havin|[  been  the  popular  ftather- 
iag-]dace  of  the  Sons  af  Liberty  durinj;  the  incipient  slagej  of  the  Revoiution.  Il  wag  erected  in  1742,  at 
the  sole  expeoMi  of  Peter  Foneuil,  Esq-,  of  Boston,  and  b/  biro  genennulj  given  to  the  town — the  basement 
for  k  market,  with  a  spacious  and  most  benutiful  ball,  and  other  convenient  romis  above,  for  pablic  meet- 
ing of  the  citiieoa.  It  was  bnmed  in  '1761,  nothing  bat  the  briok  walls  reroaining.  The  town  immedi- 
mtelj  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Mr,  Faneuil  had  then  been  dead  several  years.  The  engraving  showi  it  as 
k  appeared  during  lbs  Revolntion.  It  was  enlarged  in  1805,  by  the  aildltion  of  another  story,  and  an  in- 
crease ot  forty  feet  in  it*  width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet  square,  and  contains  some  fins  paintings  of 
dlatingnuihed  men.  The  lower  part  is  no  longer  nsed  bs  a  market.  From  the  cupola  is  oblsiped  a  fine 
liew  of  the  city  and  harbor.  The  original  vane  Mil]  turns  opon  the  pinnacle.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bags 
grasshopper,  an  emblem  of  dnauring,  and  signiflcant  of  the  original  occupation  of  the  basement  story. 

'  At  that  time  Msssachnsetts  contained  sixtj-six  regulari;  orgaaised  towns. 
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eral  Court.  The  governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  and  denounced  the  Convention 
as  treasonable,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  which  the  delegates  from  the  country  in- 
fused into  the  proceedings/  They  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political  authority,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  met  **  in  this  dark  and  distressing  time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order."  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  from 
further  proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  separate  without  delay.  But  the  Convention, 
while  it  was  moderate  in  its  action,  was  firm  in  its  assumed  position.  It  remained  in  ses- 
sion four  days,  during  which  time  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to  ;  also  a  letter 
to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  a  defense  of  the 
province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  was  set  forth ;  but  submission  to  legal  authority 
and  abstinence  from  violent  tumults  were  strongly  inculcated.  This  was  the  first  of  those  pop- 
ular assemblies  in  America  which  speedily  assumed  the  whole  political  power  in  the  colonies. 
September  ITT,         Two  regiments  of  troops  from  Halifax,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr, 

17<>8-  borne  by  a  considerable  fleet,  arrived  at  Boston  the  day  after  the  adjournment 

of  the  Convention.  The  people  had  resolved  to  oppose  their  landing.  There  was  room  for 
the  troops  in  the  barracks  upon  Castle  Island,  and  the  inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  being 
landed  there.  But  the  governor  and  General  Gage  determined  to  have  the  troops  near  at 
hand,  and,  pretending  that  the  barracks  were  reserved  for  two  other  regiments,  ordered  by 
the  home  government  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernor's Council  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,'  invested  the  town,  and,  under  cover 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  governor's  proclamation  on  the  occasion.  Being  short,  I  give  it  entire, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mildest  tone  assumed  by  the  royal  representatives  in  America  toward  the  people : 

"  To  the  CrentUmen  auemhkd  at  Faneuil  Hall  under  the  name  of  a  Committee  or  Convention  : 

^'  As  I  have  lately  received  from  his  majesty  strict  orders  to  support  his  Constitutional  authority  within 
this  government,  I  can  not  sit  still  and  see  so  notorious  a  riolation  of  it  as  the  calling  an  assembly  of  people 
by  private  persons  only.  For  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  is  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  it  is  not  the  calling  it  a  Committee  or  Convention  that  will 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  so  hastily  issued  the  sum- 
mons for  thia  meeting  were  not  aware  of  the  high  nature  of  the  offense  they  were  committing ;  and  they 
who  have  obeyed  them  have  not  well  considered  of  the  penalties  which  they  will  incur  if  they  should  persist 
in  continuing  their  session,  and  doing  business  therein.  A  present  ignorance  of  the  law  may  excuse  what 
is  past ;  a  step  further  will  take  away  that  plea.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and  before  yon  do  any  business,  yon 
break  up  this  assembly,  and  separate  yourselves.  I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  friend  to  the  provinoe  and  a 
well-wisher  to  the  individuals  of  it.  But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition,  I  must,  as  govern- 
or, assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  public  manner.  For  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  from  in 
struction)  the  Icing  is  determined  to  maintain  his  entire  sovereignty  over  this  province,  and  whoever  shall  per* 
sist  in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  repent  of  his  rashness.  F&a.  Bernakd. 

"ProTince  Hoiue,  Sept  22d,  1766." 

A  respectful  reply  to  this  proclamation,  signed  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  was  sent  to 
the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  message. 

*  There  were  eight  ships— the  Beaver,  Senegaii,  Martin,  Glasgow,  Mermaid,  Romney,  Launeeston,  and 
Bonetta.  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Times  of  September  29th,  1768,  I  find  the  following :  "  The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets,  and  those  pass- 
ing in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song*  was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band 

-*  ThU  air,  wlttx  quaint  words,  was  known  in  Cromwell's  time.    See  notice  in  Uie  Appendiz.    Onr  lyric  poet,  G.  P.  MoBUfc 
Esq.,  in  the  following  pleasant  song,  in  meter  adapted  to  the  air  gives  a  version  of 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE. 

Once  on  a  time  old  Johnny  Ball  flew  in  a  raging  fury, 

And  swore  that  Jonathan  should  have  no  trials,  sir,  by  jury; 

That  no  elections  should  be  held  across  the  briny  waters : 

And  now  said  he,  **  I'll  tax  the  tea  of  all  his  sons  and  daughters." 

Then  down  he  sate  in  burly  state,  and  bluster'd  like  a  grandee^ 

And  in  derision  made  a  tone  call'd  "  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

"  Yankee  doodle"— these  are  facts—**  Yankee  doodle  dandy : 
My  son  of  waac,  your  tea  I'll  tax ;  you— Yankee  doodle  dandy." 
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of  the  guns  of  the  ships,  the  troops,  ahout  sevea  hundi^  in  number,  landed  with  charged 
muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  military  parade  usual 
on  entering  a  conquered  city  of  an  enemy.  A  part  of  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Common, 
and  part  occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  town-house.  Cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
latter ;  passengers  in  the  streets  were  challenged,  and  other  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  troops.  Every  strong  feeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  out- 
raged, his  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  his  liberty  was  infringed 
upon.  The  people  became  greatly  exasperated- ;  mutual  hatred,  deep  and  abiding,  was  en- 
gendered between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  daily 
bandied  between  them. 

All  Americans  capable  of  intelligent  thought  sympathized  with  Massachusetts,  and  the 
engine  of  non-importation  agreements,  which  worked  so  powerfully  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  put  in  motion  with  increased  exuergy.'  Thebe  associations  became  general  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assemblies.  An  agreement,  presented  by  Washington 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  signed  by  every  member,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  every  where  displayed  by  acts  of  self-denial.' 

of  music. ......  We  now  behold  Boston  surrounded,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  about  fourteen  ships 

of  war,  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  their  broadsides  to  the  town  1  If  the  people  of  England  could  but 
look  into  the  town,  they  would  see  the  utmost  good  order  and  observance  of  the  laws,  and  that  this  mighty 
armament  has  no  other  rebellion  to  Subdue  than  what  existed  in  the  brain  or  letter  of  the  inveterate  Gr— - — r 
B d  and  the  detested  commis ^rs  of  c s." 

"  October  3.  In  King  [now  State]  Street,  the  soldiers  being  gathered,  a  proclamation  was  read,  offering 
a  reward  of  ten  guineas  to  such  soldier  as  should  inform  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  him  from 
the  service." 

**  October  6.  In  the  morning  nine  or  ten  soldiers  of  Colonel  Carres  regiment  were  severely  whipped  on 
the  Common.     To  behold  Britons  scourged  by  negro  drummers  was  a  new  and  very  disagreeable  spectacle.^' 

'  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  people  of  Boston  was,  substantially,  that  they  would  not  import 
any  goods  for  the  fall  of  1768,  except  those  already  ordered ;  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish-hooks  and 
lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar  lead  and  shot,  wool  cards  and  card  wires ;  that  they  would  not  import  on  their 
own  account,  or  on  conunission,  or  purchase  from  any  who  should  import,  from  any  other  colbny  in  Amer- 
ica, from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  painters*  colors,  until  the  act  imposing 
duties  on  those  articles  should  be  repealed. 

'  A  letter  from  Newport,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1768,  remarks  that,  at  an  afternoon 
visit  of  ladies,  ^'  It  was  resolved  that  those  who  could  spin  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  way,  and  those  who 
could  not  should  reel.  When  the  time  arrived  for  drinking  tea,  bohea  and  h3rperion  were  provided,  and  every 
one  of  the  ladies  judiciously  rejected  the  poisonous  bohea,  and  unanimously,  to  their  very  great  honor,  pre- 
ferred the  balsamic  hyperion/'  The  hyperion  here  spoken  of  was  of  domestic  manufacture — the  dried  leaves 
of  the  raspberry  plant. 

John  lent  the  tea  from  o*er  the  lea,  with  heavy  dutiea  rated ; 

Bnt  whether  hyson  or  bohea  I  never  heard  it  atated. 

Then  Jonathan  to  pout  began— he  laid  a  strong  embargo— 

"  I'll  drink  no  te^  by  Jove  I**  so  he  threw  overboard  the  carga 

Then  Johnny  sent  a  re^ment,  big  words  and  looks  to  bandy. 

Whose  nutrtial  band,  when  near  the  land,  play'd  "Yankee  doodle  dandy.** 
"Yankee  doodle— keep  it  up— Yankee  doodle  dandy — 
m  poison  with  a  tax  your  cup ;  yoai— Yankee  doodle  dandy.** 

A  long  war  then  tiiey  had,  in  which  John  was  at  last  defeated. 
And  "  Yankee  doodle"  was  the  march  to  which  his  troops  retreated. 
Cute  Jonathan,  to  see  titem  fly,  could  not  restrain  his  laughter ; 
**That  tune,"  said  he,  "  suits  to  a  T.    Ill  sing  it  ever  after." 
Old  Johnny's  face,  to  his  disgrace,  was  flush'd  with  beer  and  brandy, 
E'en  while  he  swore  to  sing  no  more  tiiis  *'  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

Yankee  doodle— ho,  ha,  he — Yankee  doodle  dandy, 

We  kept  the  tune,  but  not  the  tea— Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

r  ve  told  you  now  the  origin  of  this  most  lively  ditty, 
Which  Johnny  Bull  dislikes  as  *•  dull  and  stupid"— what  a  pity  I 
With  "  Hail  Columbia"  it  is  sung,  in  chorus  full  and  hearty— 
On  land  and  main  we  breathe  tiie  strain  John  made  for  his  tea  party. 
No  matter  how  we  rhyme  the  words,  the  music  speaks  them  handy, 
And  Where's  the  fair  can't  sing  the  air  of  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy  I" 
Yankee  doodle,  firm  and  true— Yankee  doodle  dandy- 
Yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo,  Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Hh 


Tlic  Duke  af  GrUtoD. 
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Let  us  oonBider  for  a  momeat  the  actg  of  the  British  Farliameot  at  this  juncture.  It  as- 
sembled on  the  8th  of  November.  Pitt  wrb  ill  at  hie  country  seat,  Towoshend  was 
dead,  and  the  Dnke'of  GraAon,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, was  really  at  the  head  of  this  unpopu- 
lar ministry.  He  was  an  able,  straight-forward  pol- 
iticia,n,  a  warm  admirer  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a  firm 
supporter  of  hie  principles.'  The  king,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  &eBh  troubles  in  America, 
and  denounced,  in  strong  terms,  the  rebellious  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts.  The  response  of  minis- 
ters assured  the  king  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tdin  "  the  supreme  authority  of  Great  Britain  over 
every  part  of  the  British  empire."  The  address  w&i 
adapted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  met  considerable 
q)po8itioD  in  the  Commons,  where  the  oppresaive  acta 
of  the  government  toward  America  were  severely 
criticised. 

Early  in  January  the  consideration  of  American 
affairs  was  taken  up  in  Parliament.      The  petition 
from  the  Boston  Convention  was  contemptuouBly  re- 
Aunuirni  Uihiv  Duki  or  Q«iFTOK.  jectcd  ;  the  Lords  recommended,  in  an  address  to  the 

"" "         '"°  king,  the  transmission  of  instructions  to  the  Governor 

of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full  information  of  all  treastnis,  and  to  transmit  the  ofienden  to 
England  to  be  tried  there  under  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII,,  which  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  address  was  opposed  in  the 
CommonB  by  Powhall  (who  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts'!],  Burke,  Barre,  and. 
Dowdeswell  The  latter  denounced  the  measure  aa  "  unfit  to  remedy  the  disorders," 
and  as  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to  England."  He  also  censured  Ilillsborougta. 
for  taking  the  responsibility,  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  of  ordering  colonial  governore  t^ 
dissolve  the  Assemblies.  Burke  thundered  his  eloquent  anathemas  against  the  measure  - 
"  At  the  request  of  an  exasperated  governor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  called  upon  to  agrees 

to  an  address  advising  the  king  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americans  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII 

And  why?  Because  you  can  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country  !  Sir,  that  word  mus.'Vfl 
convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  peoples  -- 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever."  Eve-  "^^ 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure  as  futile  and  unjust.  Yet  tt:^^ 
JiDuirrsfi  address  and  resolutious  accompanying  it  were  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  oac^^^ 
n«.        hundred  and  fifty-five  against  eighty-nine.' 

On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  moved  to  recommit  the  address,  for  he  saw 
the  proposed  rigor  toward  the  Americans  the  portents  of  great  evil  to  the  nation.      He    ^^^ 

iuded  to  the  miserable  attempts  to  collect  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  monstrous  e^^ 

growing  out  of  them.     "  As  for  money,"  he  said,  "  all  that  sum  might  be  collected  in  !•  m      i 


In  Boston  a  party  of  some  forty  or  STty  joung  ladies,  calling  IhemselvM  Daaghten  of  Liberty,  met  i 
boose  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morebead,  where  Ihey  amused  ibemselTes  during  tbe  day  with  giHaning  "  two  I 
red  and  Ihlrty-lwo  sksLaa  of  yarn,  some  very  fine,  which  were  given  toihe  worthy  pastor,  sevenil  of  the 
being  meinbers  of  his  congregation."  Numsrons  spectators  came  in  to  admire  them.  Refreshments 
indulged  in,  and  "the  whole  was  conoluded  with  many  agreeable  tunes,  anthems,  aod  liborty-Mmgs, 
great  judgment ;  fine  voices  perfbnning,  which  were  animated,  in  all  their  several  parts,  by  a  number 
Sons  of  Liberty."     It  is  added  that  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  spinners  in  Mr.  Morehead's 

'  TheDukeorGraTton  was  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  celebrated  "Junius"  addressed  eleven  of  his 
ing  letters.  In  these  be  is  represenled  as  a  most  unscrupuloua  libertine  in  moinJs.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  family  honors  in  1757.     He  died  on  the  lltb  of  March,  1811,  aged  sefeoly-five  years. 

'  Cavendish's  Debates. 
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don  at  less  than  half  ibe  expense.'"  Fownall,  after  dluding  to  the  early  settleroent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  priTations  of  the  people,  their  virtues  and  courage,  perseverance  aod  enterprise,  re- 
raarketl,  "Bat  now  that  ipirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a  slight  and 
trifling  sacrifice  to  make  ;  the  Americans  have  not  a.  country  to  leave,  but  a  country  to  de- 
fend ;  and  have  not  friends  and  relatives  to  leave  and  forsake,  but  friends  and  refatives  to 
ooite  with  and  stand  by  in  one  common  union."  But  all  eSrts  to  avert  the  evil  were  vain  ; 
Ur.  Fuller's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  aod  sixty-nine  against 
lixty-five. 

Lord  North  had  succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  be- 
gan his  long  career  of  opposition  to  the  Americans  by  oflering  a  resolution,  on  the  1 4th 
of  March,  that  a  respectful  petition  or  remonstrance 
from  the  people  of  New  York  should  not  be  received.  This 
proposition,  which  was  adopted,  called  up  Colonel  Barr£. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  be  had  predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  now  plain- 
ly warned  ministers  that,  if  tbey  persisted  in  their  wretched 
course  of  oppression,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  colonies,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  En- 
gland forever.  But  the  British  Legislature,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance of  Americans  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  seem- 
ed now  still  more  blind,  because  of  films  of  prejudice  gener- 
ated by  a  false  national  pride.  The  motion  of  Lord  North 
prevailed — the  petition  was  refused  acceptance. 

Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October,  to  enforce  the  req- 
uisitions of  the  Quartering  Act.     But  he  found  none  to 
LouNs    H>  co-operaie  with  him  except  Governor  Bernard,  whose  zeal  in 

his  majesty's  service  had  procured  him  a  baronetcy,  at  the 
king's  expense.  The  Council  and  the  select-men  dccUned  to  act,  and  Gage  was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  for  the  troops,  and  provide  many  articles  for  them  out  of  his  own  military  chest. 
Thus  matters  remained  until  spring,  when  intelligence  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
against  Massachusetts  aroused  the  fiercest  sentiments  of  opposition,  short  of  actual  rebellion, 
throughout  the  colonies.  Legislative  Assemblies  spoke  out  boldly,  and  for  this  crime  they 
were  dissolved  by  royal  govornors.  Yet  amid  all  the  excitement  the  colonists  held  out  the 
alive  branch  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  convened  in  May,  and  resolved  that  it  was  incon-  |f„3i, 
Btstent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom  to  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,  i""- 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  They 
refused  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  supplies,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston.  He  not  only  refused,  but 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  when  he  informed  them  that  bo  was  going  to 
England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  before  the  king.  The  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  asking  the  removal  of  Bernard  forever  ;  and  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of  natural  rights,  a  violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  high- 

'  Ie  has  been  said  Ihal  vhen  Charles  Townshend's  protect  of  taxation  nss  in  a);i(aiion,  the  English  mer- 
chants offered  to  pay  the  laxes,  or  nrt  equivalent  tor  them,  nther  than  ran  the  risk  of  provoking  the  Amer- 
icans and  losing  their  trade.— PiMorio/ Hiilory  o/lhi  Rrigno/GtorglIII.,i.,  72. 

'  Frederic,  Earl  of  Guilford,  belter  known  na  Lord  North,  was  a  man  of  good  parU,  lincerely  BttBohed  to 
English  liberty,  and  conacientioua  in  the  perTonnance  of  all  his  duties.  Like  many  other  statesmen  at  his 
lime,  be  utterly  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  could  nol  perceive  the  jnstioe 
of  their  cloima.  Dsvoted  to  hie  king  and  eounlry,  he  labored  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
unity  of  ihe  realm,  but  in  so  doing  he  aided  in  bringing  feftrful  misery  upon  the  Amerioans  for  a  time.  He 
was  a  pereossive  orator,  a  Tair  logician,  amiable  in  privite  life,  and  correct  in  bis  morals.  He  was  afflioted 
with  blindness  during  the  last  years  otbis  liTe.     He  died  Jnlf,  IT9S,  aged  sixty  years. 
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ly  dangerous  to  the  people,  and  unprecedented.     The  governor,  finding  the  members  incorri- 
August  1,    gi^l^i  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  sailed  for  England,'  leaving  the  colony  in  charge 
1769.       of  hjg  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 

The  efiects  of  the  non-importation  agreements  upon  English  commeroe  again  brought  min- 
isters to  their  senses.  The  English  merchants  were  really  more  injured  by  the  acts  of  Par- 
Uament  than  the  Americans,  and  they  joined  their  petitions  with  those  of  the  colonists  for  a 
repeal  of  the  noxious  acts.'  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  North,  Hillsborough  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  intimating  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  late 
act  would  be  taken  off,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  except  on  tea.  This  would  be  a  partial 
relief  from  the  burden,  but  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  principle  was  the 
same  whether  duties  were  exacted  on  one  article  or  a  dozen,  and  so  long  as  the  assumed  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  practically  enforced  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  long  the 
Americans  felt  their  rights  infringed.  Principle,  not  expediency,  was  their  motive  of  action, 
and,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  had  no  efiect  in  quieting  the  disturbed  ocean  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  year  1769  closed  without  any  apparent  approximation  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  to  a  reconciliation. 

'  Francis  Bernard  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  after  Governor  Belcher,  in  1756.  He  succeeded  Pow- 
nail  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1760,  and  held  the  office  nine  years.  The  first  years  of  his  admiiiis- 
tmtion  were  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  associating  himself  with  ministers  in  their  taxation  schemes, 
he  became  odious  to  the  Massachusetts  people.  His  first  false  step  was  the  appointment  of  Hutchinson  chief 
justice  instead  of  the  elder  Otis.  When  difiiculties  arose  under  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  Ber- 
nard was  unfit  for  his  position,  for  he  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  use  British  power 
more  prodigally  than  British  justice  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  the  sanmier  of  1769.     He  never  returned  to  America  after  leaving  it,  and  died  in  England  in  June,  1779. 

'  The  exports  from  England  to  America,  which  in  1768  had  amounted  to  SI  1,890,000,  $660,000  being 
in  tea,  had  fallen  in  1769  to  98,170,000,  the  tea  being  only  $220,000. — Murray' »  United  Statm^  I,  352. 

Pownall,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  also  showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  new  taxes  for 
the  first  year  had  been  less  than  $80,000,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  new  'ustom-honse  arrangements  had 
reduced  the  net  profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  only  $1475,  vhile  the  extraordinary  military 
expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to  $850,000. — Hildreth  ii.,  552. 
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■^r 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'*  There  is  a  spirit  working  in  tbe  world, 

Like  to  a  silent,  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  hurl'd 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearihl  ire, 
The  dungeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respire 

The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  liberty. 

The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  free ; 
By  Delphi's  fountain-cave  that  ancient  choir 

Resume  their  song ;  the  Greek  astonish'd  hears, 

And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters !  sound  your  boldest  lyres-— 

Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we've  bent  the  knee, 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently." 

Gboegx  Hill. 

"  Grand  jurors,  and  sheriffs,  and  lawyers  we'll  spurn ; 
As  judges,  we'll  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn. 
And  sit  the  whole  term  without  pension  or  fee. 
Nor  CusHiNO  nor  Sewall  look  graver  than  we. 
,  Our  wigs,  though  they're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 

Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff*; 
Array'd  in  such  gear,. the  laws  we'll  explain, 
'  That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  complain." 

Honstwood's  "  Radical  Sono.'* 

^HS|r^yy^  E  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  important  events,  dar- 
'W^f^        \  ing  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  having  any  hear. 

"^^tl^^^^^^fest'^^  ing  on  the  Revolution.     We  have  seen  the 

"^I^H^H^HBK^^iUjl^MH^ , germs  of  oppression,  planted  at  difierent  timet 

%^^^^^^^^^^  from  thd  era  of  the  Restoration,  springing  into 

■■^^wBBP^--  life  and  vigor,  and  hearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  tyranny  ;  and  observed 

"~^^^^  the  hold  freemen  of  America  pruning  its  most  noxious  hranches,  and  trampling 
-^'i  in  the  dust  its  "  apples  of  Sodom."  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  British  power 
swelling  high,  and  menacing,  and  heheld  the  firm  rock  of  sound  principles  fearlessly  breast- 
ing its  billows,  and  hurling  them  hack  toward  their  source.  We  have  seen  a  loyal  people, 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  venerating  the  laws  of  their  father, 
land,  goaded,  by  ministerial  ignorance  and  haughty  indifierence  respecting  the  claims  of  right 
when  interfering  with  expediency,  to  the  assumption  of  manly  defiance  both  of  king  and  Par- 
liament, until  hireling  butchers,  with  pike  and  bayonet,  were  seated  in  their  midst  to  **  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance."     We  now  behold  them  pressed  to  the  alternative 

TO  FIGHT  OR  BE  SLAVES. 

For  several  years  the  newspaper  press  had  heen  rapidly  growing  in  political  importance, 
and  the  vehicle  of  mere  general  news  became  the  channel  of  political  and  social  enlighten- 
ment. In  proportion  to  the  development  ^  of  its  power  and  the  creation  of  public  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  its  views,  was  the  increase  of  its  BoldneiBs,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1 770  the  Amer^ 
ican  press  was  not  only  united  in  sentiment,' but  almost  as  fearless  in  the  expression  of  polit-' 
ical  and  religious  opinions  as  the  newspapers  of  the  present'  day.  American  liberty  was  its 
theme,  and  almost  every  sheet,  whether  newspaper,  almanac,  tract,  or  hand-bill,  issued  at 
this  time,  was  tinctured,  if  not  absolutely  pervaded,  by  the  absorbing  topic.     I  have  before 
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RedTil  of  the  Temu  "  WU«~  ud  -  Tor; - 


mo  &  copy  of  Bickerslaff's  Boston  Almanac  for  1770,  the  title-page  of  which  it  here  given, 
with  a  fac-Biiuite  of  the  eagraving  that  adorns  it.     The  portrait  of  Olia  is  supported  on  one 

Bide  by  Liberty,  and  on 


BICKBRSTAFF'S 

BOSTOJy  ALMANACK, 

For  Ihe  Year  of  our  LORD  1 7TO-    Being  Iha  reconcl  Vetr  iftet  Leap  Yei 


[Price  CereB  Coppen  Uogte,  uid  2j  ■.  Old  Teoi 


|.  Lawful  Iba  Doien.] 


the  other  by  Hercules, 
or  Pereeverance.  At  the 
feet  of  the  latter,  uncoil- 
ing, preparatory  to  strilt- 
ing  a  blow,  is  the  venom- 
ous retttiesnake,  an  em- 
blem used  on  some  of  the 
colonial  flags  when  the 
war  began.  This  was 
BigniBcant  of  ,the  inten- 
tion of  America,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  to  persevere, 
and  strike  a  deadly  blow, 
if  necessary.  The  poet- 
ry and  masiniK  of  the  al- 
1  manac  are  replete  with 
A  political  eentimenta  fa- 
il Torable  to  freedom  ;  and 
itB  pages  contain  the  cel- 
ebrated '■  MassachuieUs 
Song  of  Liberty,"  which 
became  almost  as  popular 
throughout  the  colonies  as 
did  Robert  Treat  Paine'i 
■'  Adams  and  Liberty"  at 
a  later  day."  It  is  believ- 
ed to  have  been  written 
by  Mra.  Mercy  Warren. 
Party  lines  began  now 
to  bo  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  old  names  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  used  in  En- 
gland toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century, 
and  recently  revived. were 
adopted  here,  the  former 
being  assumed  by  those 
who  opposed  Parliament- 
ary taxation,  and  the  lat- 
ter applied  to  those  who 
favored  it.*  In  Boston 
the    wound    inflicted   by 


Bernard,  in  the  introduction  of  soldiers,  was  daily  festering.  A  weekly  paper,  the  "  Journal 
of  the  ^imes,"  fostered  the  most  bitter  animosity  agaiuEt  the  soldiers,  by  the  publication  of 
all  sorts  of  stories  concerning  them,  some  true,  but  many  more  false  and  garbled.  Daily 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  soldiers  occurred  upon  the  Common  and  in  the  streets ;  and 

'  We  give  on  the  Tollowing  page  a  copy  of  the  Masaachuaetts  Song  of  Liberty,  with  the  miuio,  aa  prioled  j 

ia  the  Bntait  Mmawic. 
*  8«e  DOits,  page  71. 
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A!NueofMr.Oti& 


MMMchaiettt  Song  of  Liberty. 


the  fact  that  Mr.  Otis  had  been  severely  beaten  with  fists  and  canes,  in  a  oofiee-house,  by 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SONG  OF  LIBERTY. 


^  [^   f'   \^  P 


Fac-simiijb  of  thx  Music 

•*  Come  fwallow  yonr  bampen,  ye  TVrief,  and  roar. 
That  the  Son*  of  fidr  Freedom  are  hamper'd  once  more ; 
Bat  know  that  no  Cut-tkroat*  our  tpirita  can  tame, 
Nor  a  host  of  Oppreuon  shall  smother  the  flame. 

*'  In  Freedom  tD^re  from,  andt  Uke  Sons  of  the  hractt 
Will  never  ntrrtnder. 
But  motor  to  dtfend  her. 
And  team  to  $urvioe,  if  unable  to  aoM. 

'*  Onr  grandaires,  bleis'd  heroea,  we'll  glre  them  a  tear, 
Nor  sully  tiielr  honors  by  stooping  to  fear ; 
Through  deaths  and  throni^  dangers  their  Tn^kUo  ttiey  won. 
We  dare  be  their  Rtvalt,  nor  will  be  outdone> 
**In  Freedom  we're  bomt  ifc 

**  Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  detpiae, 
Encroach  on  our  Rxohts,  and  make  Fsxedom  tiieir  prise ; 
The  fruits  of  their  rapine  they  nerer  shall  keisp, 
Though  reogeance  may  nod,  yet  how  short  it  her  sleep. 
*'  In  Freedom  w^re  bom,  i^ 

**  The  tree  which  proud  Haatan  for  Mordeeai  rear^ 
Standa  recorded,  that  rirtue  endanger'd  is  spared ; 
That  n^ues,  whom  no  bounds  and  no  laws  can  restrain, 
Muat  be  stripp'd  of  their  honors  and  humbled  again. 
*'/»  freedom  w^re  bom,  ^ 

**  Our  wires  and  our  babes,  stUl  proteeted,  shall  know 
Those  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  forever  be  so ; 
On  these  arms  and  these  hearts  they  may  safely  rely 
For  in  freedom  well  live,  or  like  Heroeo  well  die. 
*'/»  Freedom  wtfre  bom,  ^ 

**  Te  insolent  T^ante!  who  wish  to  enthrall ; 
Ye  Minione,  ye  Placemen,  Pimpe,  Peneionere,  all ; 
How  abort  ia  your  triumph,  how  feeble  your  troal^ 
Your  honor  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  dust 
**/»  Freedom  we're  bom,  4c 

**  When  oppreafd  and  approach'd,  our  Kma  we  Implore, 
Stili  firmly  pennaded  our  Rxobts  hell  restore ; 
When  our  hearta  beat  to  arms  to  defend  a  Just  righ^ 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbids  ua  to  fight 
**/n  Freedom  we're  bom,  ^c 

**  Not  ttie  glitter  of  arms  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray 
Could  make  us  submit  to  their  chains  for  a  day ; 
Withheld  by  affection,  on  Britons  we  call, 
ProTent  the  fierce  confiict  which  direatena  yonr  felL 
**/»  JPWsdoai  wePrs  bom,  4ic. 

**  An  agea  ahall  apeak  with  amaze  and  ai^kuae 
Of  the  prudence  we  ahow  in  support  of  our  cauae: 
Aasured  of  our  safety,  a  Baimawxcx  still  reigna, 
Whoae  finee  loyal  subjects  are  strangera  to  chaina. 
**In  Freedom  we^rs  bom,  ifC 

**  Then  Join  hand  in  hand,  brare  Amxhcans  all. 
To  be  free  ia  to  lire,  to  be  slAves  is  to  fall ; 
Haa  the  land  such  a  dastard  as  scorns  not  a  Loed^ 
Who  dreada  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a  aword  t    * 
**/»  JVeadoai  wi^rt  Aam,**  4a 
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one  of  the  commiBsionera  of  customs  and  his  friends,^  produced  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  open  hostility  was  preyented.  Numerous  fights  with  strag- 
gling soldiers  occurred,  and  a  crisis  speedily  arrived. 

While  the  non-importation  agreements  were  generaUy  adhered  to  faithfully,  there  were  a 
few  merchants  who,  loving  mammon  more  than,  liberty,  violated  their  obligations.  In  Bos- 
ton they  coalesced  with  the  military  officers,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  im- 
ported in  the  names  of  the  latter,  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Many  goods  were 
January  23,    brought  in  and  sold  under  this  cover.     This  fact  became  known,  and  a  meeting 

1770.  of  citizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  it.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  which  was  one  agreeing  not  only  "  totally  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea" 
(the  excepted  article  mentioned  in  Hillsborough's  letter),  and  from  other  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  but  that  they  would  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  non-im- 
portation pledges.  From  that  time  tea  was  a  proscribed  article,  and  the  living  principle 
of  opposition  to  British  oppression  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
pleasant  beverage  was  discarded. 

Early  in  February  the  females  of  Boston  made  a  public  movement  on  the  sub- 

Febmarv  9  . 

ject  of  non-importation,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  was 
repealed.  Three  days  afterward  the  young  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  and  multitudes  signed  a  document  in  the  following  terms :  **  We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  puhlic  interest,  and  in  that 
principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying 
ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."  All  classes  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
patriotism,  and  even  the  children  were  sturdy  asserters  of  natural  rights.* 

Disregarding  these  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  a  few  merchants  in  Boston  continued 
to  sell  the  proscribed  articles.  Among  them  were  Theophilus  Lillie  and  four  others,  who 
were  particularly  bold  in  their  unpbpular  conduct.  To  designate  his  store  as  one  to  be 
February  23     shunned,  a  mob,  consisting  chiefly- of  half-grown  boys,  raised  a  rude  wooden  head 

1770-  upon  a  pole  near  Lillie's  door,  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  other  importers. 
A  hand  was  attached  to  it,  with  the  dexter  finger  pointing  to  Liilie's  establishment.  The 
merchant  was  greatly  irritated.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Richardson,  a  stout,  rough  man, 
tried  to  persuade  a  countryman  to  prostrate  the  pageant  by  running  his  wagon  against  it. 

'  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  had  made  such  representations  of  Mr.  Otis  in  Britain  as  provoked 
him  to  make  a  publication  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  the  subject.  For  some  expression  used  in  that  article 
Robinson  attempted  to  pull  Otis's  nose  at  a  coffee-house.  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Otis  was  so  se- 
verely beaten  that  he  was  obliged  u>  leave  (he  city  and  retire  to  his  oountry  residence.  From  the  injuries 
then  received  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Heavy  damages  (j£2000)  were  awarded  him  against  Rol^ 
inson  for  the  assault,  but  Otis  generously  forgave  his  assailant,  and  refused  to  take  the  money. 

^  While  the  king's  troops  were  in  Boston,  an  incident  occurred  that  evinced  the  bold  spirit  of  even  the  lit- 
tle boys.     In  the  winter  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  little  hills  of  snow,  and  sliding  down  them  to  the 
pond  on  the  Common,  for  amusement.     The  English  soldiers,  to  provoke  them,  would  oflen  beat  down  these 
hills.     On  one  occasion,  baring  rebuilt  their  hills,  and  finding,  on  their  return  from  school,  that  they  wera 
again  demolished,  several  of  the  boys  determined  to  wait  upon  the  captain  and  complain  of  his  soldiers.     The 
officer  made  light  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  became  more  troublesome  than  ever.     At  last  a  meeting  of  the  lar- 
ger boys  was  held,  and  a  deputation  Vas  sent  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.     He  asked  why 
so  many  children  had  called  upon  him.     "  We  come,  sir,''  said  the  tallest  boy,  "  to  demand  satisfaction." 
^^  What !"  said  the  general,  "  have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  here?"- 
'^  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  cheek  reddened  at  the  imputation  of  re- 
bellion ;  ^'  we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troop^,  but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow-hills  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skating-grounds.     Wo  complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels,  and  told  us  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  could.     We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us.     Yesterday  our  works  were 
destroyed  the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear  it  no  longer."     The  nobler  feelings  of  the  general's  heart  were 
awakened,  and,  after  gazing  upon  them  in  silent  admiration  for  a  moment,  he  turned  to  an  officer  by  his  side, 
and  said,  *'  The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe.     Tou  may  go,  my 
brave  boys,  and  be  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished." — Louing'i  "  IT 7$," 
p.  90. 
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The  man  was  a  patriot,  and  refused,  and  Richardson  attempted  to  pull  it  down  himself. 
The  mob  pelted  him  with  dirt  and  stones,  and  drove  him  into  Lillie's  house.  Greatly  ex- 
asperated, Richardson  brought  out  a  musket  and  discharged  it,  without  aim,  into  the  crowd. 
A  lad  named  Christopher  Gore  (afterward  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  i^)  was  slight- 
ly wounded,  and  another,  Christopher  Snyder,  son  of  a  poor  widow,  was  killed.  The 
mob  seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  named  Wilmot,  and  carried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  they  were  examined  and  committed  for  trial.  Richardson  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, but  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  Afler  two 
years*  imprisonment,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king. 

The  murder  of  the  boy  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Boston 
it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  solemn  pageant.  His  coifin,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
luch  as  **  Innocence  itself  is  not  safe,"  and  others  of  like  tenor,  was  taken  to  Liberty  Tree, 
where  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  thence  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  between  four  and  five  hundred  school-boys  took  the  lead.  Six  of  Snyder's  play- 
feUows  supported  the  coffin  ;  after  them  came  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  those  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  newspapers,  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  funeral,  and  little  Christopher  Snyder  was  apotheosized  as  the  first  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.- 

A  more  serious  occurreuce  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  A  soldier,  passing  the  rope* 
walk  of  John  Grey,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  workmen,  and  was  severely  beaten.  He 
went  to  the  barracks,  and,  returning  with  some  comrades,  they  beat  the  rope-makers,  and 
chased  them  through  the  streets.  A  large  number  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
determined  to  avenge  the  workmen,  but  were  stopped  by  the  military.  It  was  Friday,  and 
the  act  of  vengeance  was  deferred  until  Monday,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Sabbath.  fUg^}^  ^ 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  about  seven  hundred  men,  ^''''^> 
with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  assembled  in  King  (now  State)  Street,  shouting,  <*  Let  us 
drive  out  these  rascals  !  They  have  no  business  here-— drive  them  out !"  The  mob  speedi- 
ly augmented  in  numbers,  and  about  nine  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  some  soldiers  in 
Dock  Square,  the  mob  shouting,  <*  Town  born,  turh  out !  Down  with  the  bloody  backs  !" 
at  the  same  time  tearing  up  the  market-stalls.  The  fearful  cry  of  "  Fire,  fire  !"  was  echoed 
through  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  poured  into  the  streets  in  terror  and  confusion.  The 
whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  before  midnight  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing 
of  the  alarum  bells  as  if  a  great  conflagration  was  raging,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  pro- 
duced a  fearful  uproar.  Two  or  three  leading  citizens  endeavored  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  secured  their  respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  commenced 
a  violent  harangue  against  the  government  officers  and  soldiers.  He  concluded  his  inflam* 
matory  speech  by  a  loud  shout,  ''  To  the  main  guard  !  to  the  main  guard  !"  The  populace 
echoed  the  shout  with  fearful  vehemence,  and,  separating  into  three  divisions,  took  diflcrent 
flutes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard.  As  one  of  these  divisions  was  passing  the 
custom-house,  a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentinel  on  duty  there,  cried  out,  <'  That's 
tfee  scoundrel  who  knocked  me  down."'  Instantly  a  score  of  voices  shouted,  **  Let  us  knock 
him  down  !  Down  with  the  bloody  back  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !"  The  sentinel  loaded  his 
musket,  the  mob  in  the  mean  while  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  and 
finally  attempting  to  seize  him.  He  ran  up  the  custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  procure 
admission,  called  to  the  main  guard  for  assistance.     Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day, 


^  This  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  named  Piemont,  at  whose  shop  some  of  the  British  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving.  One  of  them  bad  come  there  some  months  previous  to  dress  by  the  quarter,  whose 
bill  Piemont  promised  to  allow  to  the  boy  who  shaved  him,  if  he  behaved  well.  The  quarter  had  expired, 
but  the  money  could  not  be  got,  although  frequently  asked  for.  The  last  application  was  made  on  that  even- 
ing, add,  as  the  boy  alleged,  the  officer  knocked  him  down  in  reply  to  the  **  dun.''  The  sentry  he  pointed 
oat  as  the  man  that  abated  him. — See  **  Traits  of  the  Tea  Party. ^* 
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detailed  a  picket  guard  of  eight  men  with  unloaded  muBkets,  and  sent  them  to  the  relief  of 
the  aentinel.  As  they  approached,  the  mob  pelted  them  more  furiflusly  than  they  had  the 
Miitinel,  and  a  stout  mulatto  named  Attuclu,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  saUots,. 
shouted,  "  Let  us  fall  upon  the  neet !  The  main  guard  !  the  main  guard  '."  The  soldien 
DOW  loaded  tbeit  guns.  Attucks  dared  them  to  fire  ;  and  the  mob  pressed  so  closely  upon 
them  that  the  foremost  were  agaiuat  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  soldiers,  perfectly 
understanding  the  requiremeuts  of  discipliae,  would  not  fire  without  orders.  Emboldened 
by  what  seemed  cowardice,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  restrained  soldien 
from  firing  upon  their  fellow-citizani  without  orders  from  the  civil  magistrates,  Attucks  and 
the  sailors  gave  three  loud  cheers,  beat  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  with  their  clubs,  and  shout- 
ed to  the  populace  behind  them,  "  Come  on  !  don't  be  afraid  of  'em — they  daren't  fire  !  knock 
'em  over !  kill  'em !"  At  that  moment  Captain  Preston  came  up,  and  endeavored  to  ap- 
pease the  excited  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow  with  a  club  at  Preston's  head,  which. 
was  parried  with  his  arm,  and,  descending,  knocked  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
ground.  The  bayonet  was  seized  by  the  mulatto,  and  the  owner  of  the  musket  was  thrown 
down  in  the  struggle.  Just  then  voices  in  the  crowd  behind  Frcston  cried,  "Why  don't 
you  fire  ?  why  don't  you  fire  ?"  The  word  fire  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Montgomery,  the  sol- 
dier struggling  with  Attucks,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  fired,  and  shot  the  mulatto  dead. 
Immediately  five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intervals  ;  three  of  the  populace  were  instantly 
killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  slightly  hurt.' 

The  mob  instantly  dispersed.     It  was  near  midnight ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  gave  just  sufficient' 
light  to  reveal  the  dreadful  scene.     It  was  a  fearful  night  for  Boston.     A  cry, 
■  The  soldiers  are  rising !     To  ariAs  !  to  arms  !     Turn  out  with  your  guns  "'  re- 
sounded through  the  streets,  and  the  town  drums  beat  their  alarum  call.     Cap- 
tain Preston  also  ordered  his  druras  to  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  Colonel 
Dalrymplo,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  absence  of  Gage,  with  Lieo- 
tenant-goveruor  Hutchinson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  was  on  the  spot.     Or- 
der was  at  length  restored,  and  the  streets  were  quiet  before  dawn.     Captain 
Preston,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  during 
the  next  forenoon  the  eight  soldiers  were  also  committed,  under  a  charge 
of  murder. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Sons  of  Liberty     mktAS, 
collected  in  great  numbers,  and  Faneuil  Hall       '■'^^ 
J    was  crowded  with  an  excited  and  iodignant  assembly. 
31    The  lieutenant  governor  also  convened  his  Council. 
'9    A  town  meeting  was  legally  warned  and  held  that  after- 
m    noon,  iu  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  then  the  largest 
.ya.jfti:.^    building  in  the  cily,  where  it  was  voted  '•  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  carnage 
but  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troops."     Nearly  three 
thousand  voices  were  unanimous  in  its  favor.     A  cam-, 
mittee  of  fil^n,  with  Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  the  resolution 

'  Crispaa  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Cnldwell  wore  killed  on  lbs  spot;  Samuel  Maverick  aad 
Patrick  Carr  receivad  mortal  wounds,  of  wbich  Uie  romter  died  the  next  maniing,  and  Csrr  on  Wednesday 
of  the  next  week. 

'  This  Tenerable  and  venerated  edifice,  that  stood  thioogh  all  the  storms  of  tbe  Revolniion,  and  yet  re- 
malna,  slanda  on  the  comer  o(  Washington  and  Milk  Streen.  It  ia  or  bricli,  and  was  erected  in  1729-30, 
upon  the  site  of  an  edifice  built  bj  the  Pedo-baptisU  in  1669.  The  ancient  church  was  of  cedar,  two  sto- 
ries high,  with  a  steeple,  gallery,  and  pews.  The  "  Old  South"  was  the  raraoos  galbering-place  of  tbe  peo- 
ple during  ths  excitements  of  1TT3.  The  British  troops  occupied  it  ss  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  oaralry  at 
1775,  after  removing  all  tbe  wood-vnrk  within,  except  the  eastern  gallery  and  the  polpit  and  lODDdiog- 
board.  The  British  ofGcen  felt  no  compnncliciiia  in  thus  desecrating  a  Preibjitirian  ciaptl.  It  was  repaired 
■in  1782,  and  remaios  a  fine  model  of  oar  early  choroh  architecture.     This  view  is  from  Wubingtca  Street.. 
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to  the  acting  governor  and  his  Council,  and  to  Colonel  Dalrymple.  These  officers  were  as- 
sured  by  Royal  Tyler,  one  of  the  committee,  that  the  people  were  determined  to  remove  the 
troops  out  of  town  by  force,  if  they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  "  They  are  not  such  people," 
be  said,  "  who  formerly  pulled  down  your  house,  that  conduct  these  measures,  but  men  of 
estates,  men  of  religion.  The  people,"  he  continued,  *'  will  come  in  to  us  from  all  the  neigh> 
boring  towns ;  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  men  at  our  backs,  and  your  troops  will  probably 
be  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it  may." 

Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  equally  feared  the  popular  indig- 
nation  and  the  censure  of  ministers,  and  each  endeavored  to  make  the  other  responsible  for 
the  concessions  which  they  saw  must  inevitably  be  made.  Hutchinson  would  not  promise 
the  committee  that  more  than  one  regiment  of  the  troops  should  be  removed ;  their  report 
to  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  afternoon  another  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  seven  of  the  former  deputation,^  who  bore  the  following  resolution  to 
the  lieutenant  governor  :  "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  reply  .made 
to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
troops."  Samuel  Adams,  again  acted  as  chairman.  Hutchinson  denied  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  their  request ;  Adams  in  a  few  words  proved  to  him  that  he  had  power  conferred 
by  the  charter.  The  governor  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  and  then  made  the- 
ofier  again  to  remove  one  regiment.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Adams, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  feeling,  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as 
if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands,  and,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and 
dignified  firmness,  replied,  "  Sir,  if  the  lieutenant  governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both, 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  ttvo;  aud 
nothing  short  of  a  total  evacuation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  pub- 
lie  mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province." 

The  officers  were  abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  danger  that  impended ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  breathings  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation. They  receded,  fortunately,  from  the  arrogance  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaunted,  irresistible  resolution  of 
free,  unarmed  citizens.'  Hutchinson  consulted  his  Council.  The  concession  was  agreed 
upon — the  lieutenant  governor.  Council,  and  Dalrymple  consenting  to  bear  mutually  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act — and  the  people  were  assured  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
On  Monday  following  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Castle  William,  and  Boston  be-  n^^ch  is, 
came  quiet.  ^'"^* 

.  The  obsequies  of  the  victims  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  5th  were  performed  on  the  8th.* 
The  hearses  met  upon  the  spot  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  where  the  tragedy  occurred,  and. 
thence  the  procession,  in  platoons  six  deep,  marched  to  the  Middle  Burial-ground,  wherein 
the  bodies  were  deposited.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  young  Snyder,  the  bells  of 
Boston  and  adjacent  towns  tolled  a  solemn  knell,  and  again  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst  over 
the  land.  The  story  of  the  *'  Boston  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  became  a  tale  of  horror, 
which  every  where  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred  of  British  domination  ;  and  the  juBti- 
fiable  act  of  the  soldiers,  in  defending  their  lives  against  a  lawless  mob,  was  exaggerated  into, 
an  unprovoked  assault  of  armed  mercenaries  upon  a  quiet  and  defenseless  people. 

Captain  Prestoii  and  the  eight  soldiers,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  were  put  upon 
their  trial  before  Judge  Lynde  for  murder.*     John  Adams,  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  William  Molinenx,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  . 
Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw,  and  Samuel  Pemberton. 

•  Snow's  Hittory  of  Boston. 

'  Attncks  and  Caldwell  had  no  relatives,  and  were  friendless.  Their  bodies  were  borne  from  Fanenil 
Hall.  Maverick,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  borne  from  the  house  of  his  mother,  in  Union  Street, 
and  Gray  from  that  of  his  brother,  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane. 

*  Captain  Preston's  trial  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  lasted  until  the  30th.     The  trial  of  the' 
toldiers  ooramenced  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  ended  on  the  5th  of  December.     So  searching  was  the 
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leaders  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  troopfl,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  his  patriotism,  was  solicited  to  undertake  their  defense.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 
his  independence  of  spirit,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  favor  and  es- 
teem of  the  people,  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  having  for  his  coUeague  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  another  leading  patriot,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  been  often  heard  at  assem- 
blies of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Robert'  Treat  Paine,  afterward  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  conducted  the  prosecution,  with  great  reputation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  attorney  general.  A  Boston  jury  was  empanneled,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  Captain 
Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  adjudged  not  guilty.  The  other  two,  Montgomery  and 
Killroy,  who  were  known  to  have  fired  their  muskets,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
They  were  branded  in  the  hand,  in  open  court,  and  discharged.  This  trial,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  pictures  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  that  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  silenced  forever  the  slander  of  the 
British  ministry  who  favored  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  American  jurors 
might  not  be  trusted. 

March  5,  ^  ^^®  "^^T  ^^Y  °^  ^^^  "  Boston  massacre*'  Lord  North  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
177a  21  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  repealing  the  duties  upon  glass,  &c.,  mentioned  in 
Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining  the  three  per  cent,  duty  upon  tea.  This  duty  was 
small,  and  was  avowedly  a  <*  pepper-corn  rent,"  to  save  the  national  honor.  -  North*8  prop- 
osition met  with  little  favor  from  either  pai^y.  The  friends  of  America  asked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  whole  act,  and  the  friends  of  government  opposed  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  fruitless 
of  good.  The  bill,  however,  after  encountering  great  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1 2th  of  April. 
•  When  the  intelligence  of  this  aci  reached  the  colonies,  it  was  regarded  with  very  little 
favor.  The  same  unrighteous  principle  was  practically  asserted,  and  the  people  felt  that 
very  little  concession  was  made.  But  they  were  beginning,  toward  the  close  of  1770,  to 
be  less  faithful  in  observing  the  non-importation  agreements ;  and  in  October,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  violation 
of  these  agreements  in  New  York,  to  import  every  thing  but  tea.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston  merchants  followed  their  example,  and  that  lever  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  operating  upon  Parliament  through  English  merchants,  was  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leading  patriots.  These  associations,  while  they  had  a 
favorable  political  efiect  upon  the  colonies,  were  also  instrumental  in  producing  social  reforms' 
of  much  value.  Many  extravagant  customs,  such  as  pageantries  at  funerals,  displays  of  oost- 
ly  finery  at  balls  and  parties,  and  kindred  measures,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  were  discontinued  ;  new  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  home  in- 
dustry were  developed  ;  and,  better  than  all,  lessons  of  the  strictest  economy  were  learned. 
The  infant  manufactories  of  America  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  agreements,  and 
homemade  articles,  first  worn  from  necessity,  became  fashionable.  The  graduating  class  at 
Cambridge  took  their  degrees  in  homespun  suits,  in  1770. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boston.  The  brutal  at- 
tack of  Robinson  had  deprived  the  patriots  of  the  services  of  James  Otis,  for  insanity  cloud- 
ed his  active  mind  and  terminated  his  public  career.*     But  new  men,  equaUy  patriotic  stood 

esamination  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Qaincy,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  ask  biiii  to  desist,  for  he  was  be- 
lting from  them  facts  that  were  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  dishonorable  to  the  town. 

'  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bora 
.  February  5th,  1725.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743.     He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  then 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  province,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Plymouth  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.     In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  plea  in  opposition  to  the  Writs  of  Assistance.     His  an-  >^ 

tagonist  on  that  occasion  was  his  law  tutor,  Mr.  Gridley.  Tr    4 

Of  his  speech  at  that  time  John  Adams  said,  "  James  Otis  ^^Z 

was  a  flame  of  fire American  independence  was 

then  and  there  bom.     £^very  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did. 
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ready  to  take  his  place.  John  Adams,  then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  rapidly  rising  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  (a  young  physician),  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church  were  the  leaders  in  private  meetings,  now  beginning  to  be  held,  in  which  schemes 
for  public  action  were  planned.  These  men  were  exceedingly  vigilant,  and  noticed  every  in* 
fringement  of  natural  or  chartered  rights  on  the  part  of  government  and  its  agents.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  originated  almost  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
people  esteemed  them  as  the  zealous  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  Hutch- 
inson removed  the  General  Court  to  Cambridge,  they  protested,  contending  that  it  }gxrch  31 
could  be  held,  legally,  only  at  Boston  ;  and  in  all  the  struggles  between  the  Assem-  ^^^* 
bly  and  the  governor,  during  his  administration,  these  men  were  foremost  in  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  received  the  appointment  of  governor  in  the  spring  of 
1771.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin  was  .chosen  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Dennis  de 
Berdt  being  dead.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in  May,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  Mayss, 
salaries  of  crown  officers,  that  of  removing  the  General  Court  back  to  Boston,  and  ^^^* 
kindred  topics,  produced  considerable  excitement  in  that  body.  Hutchinson  told  them  that 
he  had  been  instructed  not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  taxing  the  income  of  the  crown  of- 
ficers, and  he  positively  refused  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  to  Boston.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Court  was  prorogued  without  making  any  provision  for  the  public  expense. 

The  next  year  Parliament,  by  special  act,  made  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  col- 
onies quite  independent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salaries  ;  and  Hutchinson 
informed  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  that  hencefortl)  his  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  crown. 
The  Assembly  at  once  denounced  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  better 
than  a  standing  bribe  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  from  the  crown 
to  the  governor.  Other  colonial  Assemblies  took  umbrage,  and  made  similar  denunciations, 
and  again  the  public  mind  was  agitated. 

ready  to  take  up  arras  against  Writs  of  Assistance."  Otis  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1762,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  That  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  colonial  rights.  He  held  the  office  of  judge  advocate,  but  in  1767  resigned,  and  renounced 
all  offices  under  government,  because  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Brutally  beaten  by 
a  commis^ner  of  customs  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  country  residence.  Th6 
injuries  he  received  left  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  his  reason  was  shattered.  The  great 
man,  though  in  ruins,  lived  nearly  thirteen  years,  when,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1782,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andov^r,  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  life  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  In  a  commemorative  ode,  written  at  the  time  by  the 
Hod.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  following  lines  occur : 

**  Tes,  when  the  glorious  work  which  he  begnn 
Sham  ttand  the  most  complete  beneath  the  snn — 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  the  graod  design. 
His  eyes  shall  live  to  see  the  work  divine— 
The  heavens  shall  then  his  generous  spirit  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  ftme. 
Hark  I  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  sUes  I 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies ; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bolt  is  sped. 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead." 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was  complete  master  of  classical  literature,*  and  no 
American  at  that  time  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge.  He  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  founders 
of  our  republic,  for  he  was  truly  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  laying  the  corner-stone.  He  lived  to  see  the 
work  nearly  completed,  and  beheld  the  wing  of  peace  spread  over  the  land. 


*  The  following  anecdote  Is  related  of  Mr.  Otis  as  illustratiTe  of  his  ready  use  of  Latin  even  during  moments  of  mental  aber^ 
ntion.  Men  and  boys,  heartless  and  thoughtless,  would  sometimes  make  themselves  merry  at  his  expense  when  he  was  seen 
Id  the  streets  afflicted  vrith  lunacy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  passing  a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  sprinkled  some  water  upon  him  from  a  sprinkling-pot  with  which  he  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  story, 
•t  the  same  time  saying,  PluU  fanlufn,  ne§eio  gvantum,  Sds  netuf  *'  It  rains  so  much,  I  know  not  how  mach.  Do  you  know  t* 
Ofla  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  hurling  it  trough  the  window  of  the  crockery  store,  it  smashing  every  thing  in  its 
way,  exclaimed,  Fn^  lA,  nacio  quot^  Sei§  netuf    "1  have  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  how  many.    Do  you  know  t** 
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■ 

In  the  midst  of  this  efiervescence  a  circumstance  occurred  which  augmented  intensely  the 
flame  of  rehellion  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  By  it  Boston  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent commotion,  and  it  was  with  great  diiRculty  that  the  people  were  restrained  from  enact- 
ing anew  the  violence  against  Hutchinson  in  1765.  In  October  a  town  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  large  committee,  composed  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  province.  This  paper  contained  a  list  of  all  the  grievances  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  sufiered  since  the  accession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  condemned  a  plan, 
said  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  a  long  time,  to  establish  bishops  in  America.  It  was  the 
boldest  exposition  of  the  grievances  and  rights  of  the  colonies  yet  put  forth,  and,  by  its  sug- 
gestion, Committees  of  Correspondence,  such  as  were  soon  afterward  organized  in  Virginia, 
were  appointed  in  the  several  towns.'  This  paper  was  republished  by  Franklin  in  London, 
janunry,  '^'ith  a  preface  of  his  own,  and  produced  a  great  sensation.  At  the  opening  of  the 
1773.  QQxi;  session  of  the  Legislature  Hutchinson  denounced  the  Boston  address  as  seditious 
and  traitorous,  and  violent  discussions  ensued. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  mind  was  greatly  inflamed  against  Hutchinson,  the 
Assembly  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Franklin,  inclosing  several  letters  written  by 
Hutchinson  and  others^  to  Thomas  Whately,  a  member  of  Parliament,  then  out  of  office, 
wherein  they  vilified  the  character  of  several  of  the  popular  leaders,  advised  the  immediate 
adoption  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared  that  there  "  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are 
called- English  liberties."  By  what  means  Franklin  obtained  possession  of  these  letters  is 
not  certainly  known,  for  he  was  too  honorable  to  divulge  the  names  of  parties  concerned.' 
They  were  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coopei;,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  handed  to  Mr.  Cushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  After  having  been  shown  privately  to  leading  men  for  several 
months,  they  were  made  public.  The  town  was  at  once  in  a  violent  ferment.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  demand  an  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  He  owned  them  as  his,  but  declared  that  they  were  quite 
confidential.  This  qualification  was  not  considered  extenuating,  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-governor  Oli- 
ver, as  public  slanderers,  and  enemies  to  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  tolerated. 

This  petition  was  sent  to  Franklin,  who  was  instructed  to  present  it  in  person,  if  possible. 
This  request  could  not  be  granted.  He  sent  the  petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  at  his 
country  seat,  who  presented  it  to  the  king.  After  considerable  delay,  Franklin  was  inform- 
ed that  his  majesty  had  referred  it  to  his  Privy  Council.*  The  publication  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced excitement  in  England,  and  Franklin,  to  defend  innocent  parties,  frankly  took  upon 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  (i.,  207)  that  the  system  of  Committees  of  Correspondeoce  originated  with  James  War- 
ren, who  suggested  them  to  Samuel  Adams  while  the  latter  was  passing  an  evening  with  the  former  at  Plym- 
outh. Adams,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  communicated  it  to  the  leading  patriots  at  the  next  secret  cau- 
cus, and  that  powerful  engine  in  the  Revolution  was  speedily  put  in  motion. 

James  Warrkn  was  an  active  patriot.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  worth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1760,  and,  though  not  a  brilliant  orator,  was  a  deep  and  original  thinker.  He  Was  for  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  duties,  and  died 
at  Plymouth,  November  27th,  1808,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  the  husband  of  Mercy  Warren,  the 
historian. 

*  The  names  of  the  several  writers  were  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Thomas  MofTatt,  Robert  Anch- 
muty,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  George  Rome.     Mr.  Whately  was  dead  when  the  letters  were  given  to  Franklin. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  published  in  1823,  asserts 
that  the  papers  were  put  into  Franklin^s  hands  by  that  gentleman,  without  any  suggestion  on  his  part.  WiU. 
iamson  obtained  them  by  stratagem  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Whately,  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Whately, 
then  dead.  Mr.  Whately  suspected  that  Lord  Temple,  Pitt's  brother-in-la\$r,  who  had  asked  permission  to 
examine  the  papers  of  Secretary  Whately,  was  the  man  who  abstracted  them,  and  placed  them  in  Frank- 
lin's hands.  Whately  charged  the  act  upon  Temple,  and  a  duel  was  the  result,  in  which  the  former  was 
wounded.  Of  this  affair  Franklin  knew  nothing  until  it  was  over.  In  justice  to  others,  he  took  the  respons- 
ibility upon  himself,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

*  The  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  cabinet  and  thirty-five  peers. 
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himself  the  whole  responeibility  of  sending  them  to  America.  He  was  accordingly  sum- 
toiui7  29,     raoned  before  the  Council,  where  he  appeared  without  a  legal  adviser.     Finding 

1774.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor  general,  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  Hutchinson,  Franklin  asked 
lad  obtained  leave  to  have  counsel  also.  He  em- 
ployed Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  ablest  Constitu- 
lional  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  The  solicitor  general  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  Franklin,  accusing  him  of  dishonor  in 
procuring  private  letters  clandestinely,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  duplicity  and  wily  intrigue.  The 
philosophic  statesman  received  this  tirade  of  abuse 
in  silence,  and  without  any  apparent  emotion,  for 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  violated  no  rule  of 
honor  or  integrity.  The  accusations  and  plead- 
ings of  Wedderburno  had  their  effect,  however. 
His  abuse  greatly  pleased  the  peers,  and  the  pe- 
titiott  was  dismissed  as  "  groundless,  scandalous, 
and  vexatious."  A  few  days  afterward  Franklin 
received  a  notice  of  his  dismissal  from  the  respons- 
ible and  lucrative  office  of  postmaster  general  for 

the  colonies.     This  was  an  Wt  of  spite  which  re-  ri»mMiotWipr.oi. 

coiled  fearfully  upon  miuisters.' 

Early  in  1773  a  new  thought  upon  taxation  made  its  advent  into  the  brain  of  Lord  North. 
The  East  India  Company,'  feeling  the  effects  of  the  colonial  smuggling  trade,  and  of  the  non- 
importation agreements,  requested  the  government  to  take  off  the  duty  of  three  per  cent,  a 
pound  on  their  lea,  levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  had  accumu- 
lated in  their  stores  in  England,  and  they  offered  to  allow  government  to  retain  six  pence 
Dpon  the  pound  as  an  exportation  tariff,  if  they  would  take  off  the  three-pence  duty.  Here 
was  a  fair  and  honorable  opening  not  only  to  conciUate  the  colonies,  but  to  procure,  with- 
out expense,  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false  views  of 
national  honor,  would  not  take  advantage  of  this  exceUeut  opportunity  to  heal  the  disseiiBiona 
and  disaffection  in  the  colonies,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India  Company,  and  utterly 

'  Lord  DartiDOath  succeeded  tbe  Earl  □!'  Hillsborough  in  the  utHee  of  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  colooiei, 
and  aa  bead  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1772.  Dnrtmoutt  vna  considered  ratber  friendly  to  the  colonies,  and 
he  and  Franlilin  had  ever  bcea  on  terms  of  umitj. 

'  On  returning  to  bis  lodgings  that  night,  Franklin  took  off  the  suit  of  clothes  he  hul  worn,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  wear  it  again  until  be  should  sign  the  degradaiion  of  England  and  the  independence  of 
America.  He  kept  bis  word,  and  more  tban  ten  years  afierward,  when,  on  (he  3d  of  September,  17S3,  be 
■igoed  a  defioiliTe  treaty  of  pence  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  indej>endence  for  Amerioa,  he 
wore  the  same  suit  of  clothes  for  the  first  lime  after  his  row  was  uttered. 

*  The  East  India  Company,  still  in  existence,  is  a  joint-stock  company,  originally  established  to  carry  on 
a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  aod  the  countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  con- 
stitulad  by  royal  aharter  in  1600,  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  Che  trade  in  those  remole  regions  until  1688, 
when  another  corporation  was  ohartered.  The  two  united  in  1702,  and  the  monopoly  thus  granted  totbem 
was  continued,  by  successive  acta  of  Parliament,  until  1804.  Il  then  received  some  important  modifioalions, 
and  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  charter,  bulaboU 
iahing  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  which  the  company  bad  enjoyed  nearly  two  hundred  and  lifty  years. 
This  company  planted  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  first  established  armed  factories,  and  for  many  yean 
competed  with  the  French  for  the  trade  and  political  influence  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Under  the  pre- 
leose  of  securing  honest  trade,  they  subdued  small  territories,  until  Lord  Ctive,  the  governor  general  of  the 
company  in  India,  by  several  victories,  established  British  power  there,  and  obtained  a  sway  over  some  of 
the  birest  portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Al  the  present  time  the  British  Indian  empire  oomprisei  the 
wtiolo  of  Hindoslan,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  population  of  more  than  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  millions  1  At  the  time  under  consideration  the  East  India  Company  was  at  the  height 
of  its  sDcoess,  eommeroial  and  poUlicaL 
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neglected  the  feelings  of  the  Americans.     It  was  a  saerifice  of  principle  to  mammon  which 
produced  a  damage  that  no  subsequent  act  could  repair.  , 

On  the  1 0  th  of  May  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  the  company  to  export  tea  to  Amer- 
ica on  their  own  account,  without  paying  export  duty.  Ships  were  immediately  laden 
with  the  article,  and  in  a  few  weeks  several  large  vessels,  bearing  the  proscribed  plant,  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  American  ports.  Agents  or  consignees  were  appointed  in  the  sev-. 
eral  colonies  to  receive  it,  and  the  ministry  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  outwitted 
the  vigilant  patriots. 

Information  of  this  movement  had  been  received  in  the  colonies,  and,  before  the  compa- 
ny's vessels  arrived,  preparations  were  made  in  the  chief  cities  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
cargoes.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  consignees  were  called  upon  to  resign.  In  Bofr* 
ton  the  consignees  were  known  to  the  public  ;  they  were  aU  friends  of  Governor  Hutchinson. 
Two  were  his  sons,  and  one  (Richard  Clarke')  was  his  nephew.  They  were  summoned  to 
NoTembcr3»    attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  convened  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  re- 

1773.  gjgji  iijgjf  appointments,^  but  they  contemptuously  refused  to  comply.  This  meet- 
ing was  announced  by  the  town-crier  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  ibr  an  hour. 
About  five  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which,  fastened  to  a  pole, 
a  large  flag  was  unfurled.  Two  days  afterward  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
John  Hancock  presided.'  They  adopted  as  their  own  the  sentiments  of  eight  rescdutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  month  before,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  consignees  and  request  them  to  resign.  These  gentlemen  equivocated,  and 
the  meeting  voted  their  answer  *'  unsatisfactory  and  daringly  aflrontive."  On  the  1 8th  an- 
November     Other  meeting  was  held,  and  a  cooomittee  appointed  again  to  wait  upon  the  oon- 

1773.  signees.  Their  answer  this  time  was  more  explicit.  **  It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  town.*'  In  the  evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke  and  his 
sons,  in  School  Street,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  A  pistol  was  fired  among  them  from 
the  dwelling,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  breaking  the  windows. 

The  meeting,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  broke  up  without  uttering  a  word. 
This  was  ominous  ;  the  consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  stop  talking,  and  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  asked  advice  respecting  measures  for  preserving  the  peace.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  the  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 

'  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  painter,  and  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  married  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke.  Both  Copley  and  his  father-in-law  became  early  refugee  Loyalists,  and  fled  to  England,  where 
the  latter  was  pall-bearer  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  funeral  in  1780. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  that  advertised  the  meeting : 

*^  To  the  Freemen  of  this  and  the  neighboring  Toumt. 

"  Gentlemen — ^Yoo  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  then  and 
there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the  tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  consigned,  make  a  poUie 
resignation  of  their  offices  as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  reship  any  teas  that  may 
be  consigned  to  them  by  the  said  company,  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  to  London.  O.  C,  &c'y. 

**  Boston,  Norember  3, 177a 

"  U^  Show  me  the  man  that  dare  take  thi»  down  /" 

The  following  hand-bill  was  also  circulated  about  the  same  time : 

"  The  true  Sons  of  Liberty  and  supporters  of  the  non-importation  agreement  are  determined  to  resent  any 
or  the  least  insult  or  menace  offered  to  any  one  or  more  of  the-several  committees  appointed  by  the  body  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  chastise  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they  deserve ;  and  will  also  support  the  printers  in 
any  thing  the  committee  shall  desire  them  to  print. 

"  rC^  As  a  warning  to  any  one  that  shall  affront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information  given,  ooe  of  these 
advertisements  will  be  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  offender." 

These  placards,  and  others  given  in  connection  with  the  tea  excitement,  I  copied  from  originals  preserved 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  tome  marked  Proclamations. 

'  On  the  12th  the  captain  general  of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Governor's  Cadets  (Bostooiaos) 
to  stand  ready  to  be  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace.  John 
Hancock  was  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
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and  Connoil,  and  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  teas.  The 
prayer  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  consignees,  for  safety,  withdrew  to 
the  castle. 

I  While  the  Council  was  thus  declining  to  interfere,  one  of  the  ships  (the  Dartmouth,  Cap- 
tain Hall)  came  to  anchor  near  the  castle.  A  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  was  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,*  which  being  too  small  for  the  assembly,  it  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  They  resolved  *<that  the  tea  shall  iroremberag 
not  be  landed ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  ^^^ 
same  bottom."  They  also  voted  **  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  be  directed  not 
to  enter  the  tea  at  his  peril ;  and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his  peril,  not  to  suf- 
fer any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed."  The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,* 
and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  watch  her.  The  meeting. received  a  let- 
ter firom  the  consignees,  ofiering  to  store  the  teas  until  they  could  write  to  England  and  re- 
ceive instructions,  but  the  people  were  determined  that  the  pernicious  weed  should  not  be 
landed.  The  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  sheriff*  then  read  a  proclamation  by  the 
governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  disperse  ;  it  was  received  witli  hisses.  A  resolution  was 
then  passedj  ordering  the  vessels  of  Captains  Coffin  and  Bruce,  then  hourly  expected  with 
eargoes  of  tea,,  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf;  and,  after  solemnly  agreeing  to  carry  their 
resolves  into  execution  at  any  risk,  and  thanking  their  brethren  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

From  that  time  until  the  14th  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  re-  December. 
lating  to  the  tea  was  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  ^''^ 
two  vessels  alluded,  to  arrived,  and  were  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  under  charge  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard,  and  public  order  was  well  observed.  On  the  1 4th  another  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  South,'  when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a  clear- 
ance for  his  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  Under  his  direction,  Admiral  Montague  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels,  which  he  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  Colonel  Les- 
lie, in  command  of  the  castle,  received  Hutchinson's  written  orders  not  to  allow  any  vessel 
to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fortress  outward,  without  a  permission  signed  by  himself 

On  the  16th  several  thousand  people  (the  largest  meeting  ever  to  that  time  Deoember, 
known  in  Boston)  collected  in  the  Old  South  and  vicinity.  Samuel  Phillips  Sav-  ^''^ 
age,  of  Weston,  presided.  The  youthful  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  with 
words  almost  of  prophecy,  harangued  the  multitude  of  eager  and  excited  listeners.  "It  is 
not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he  said,  "  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  term- 
inate the  trials  of  this  day  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  againt  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy, and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  announcing  the  meeting.  The  Dartmouth  arrived  on  Sunday, 
and  this  placard  was  posted  all  over  Boston  early  on  Monday  morning : 

^'  Friends !  Brethren !  Countrymen ! — That  worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived  in  the  Harbor  *,  the  Hour  of  Destruction,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
Machinations  of  Tyranny,  stares  you  in  the  Face ;  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  to  himself,  and  to  Postesity 
is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  HaU,  at  nine  o'clock  This  Day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  administration. 
"  Boston,  November  29, 1773." 

'  This  was  a  little  south  of  Fort  Hill,  near  the  present  Liverpool  Dock. 
'  The  notice  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

*^  Friends !  Brethren !  Countrymen ! — The  perfidious  arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render  inefiectua) 
Ihe  resolotions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  precisely 
;it  two  o'clock  thi.H  day,  at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring.'' 

Il 
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our  bosomg,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  thia  controversy  without  the  sharpest,  the  sharpest 
conflicts-^to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acclamations, 
and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the 
end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must' bring  on 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw."' 

When  Mr.  Quincy  closed  his  harangue  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  the  question 
was  put,  "  Will  you  abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering  the  tea  to 
be  landed  ?"  The  vast  assembly,  as  with  one  voice,  gave  an  aflirmative  reply.  Mr.  Roch, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  been  sent  to  the  governor,  who  was  at  his  country  house  at  Milton, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  to  request  a  permit  for  his  vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.  A  demand 
was  also  made  upon  the  collector  for  a  clearance,  but  he  refused  until  the  tea  should  be  landed. 
Hoch  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  information  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a 
permit  until  a  clearance  should  bo. exhibited.  The  meeting  was  greatly  excited  ;  and,  as 
twilight  was  approaching,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.  At  that  moment  a  person  disguised 
like  a  Mohawk  Indian  raised  the  war-whoop  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South,  which  was  an- 
swered from  without.  Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted,  "Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
,  night  I  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf !"  A  motion  was  instantly  made  to  adjourn,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  great  confusion,  crowded  into  the  streets.  Several  persons  in  disguise  were  seen  cross- 
ing Fort  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  thitherward  the  populace  pressed. 

Concert  of  action  marked  the  operations  at  the  wharf;  a  general  system  of  proceedings 
had  doubtless  been  previously  arranged.  The  number  of  persons  disguised  as  Indians  was 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  about  sixty  went  on  board  the  vessels  containing  the  tea.  Before  the 
work  was  over,  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged.  A  man  named 
Lendall  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  party  as  a  sort  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  under  his  directions  the  Dartmouth. was  first  boarded,  the  hatches  were  taken  up,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  was  brought  on  deck,  where 
the  boxes  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  cast  into  the  water.  The  other  two  vessels 
(the  Eleanor,  Captain  James  Bruce,  and  the  Beaver^  Captain  Hezekiah  Coffin)  were  next 
boarded,  and  all  the  tea  they  contained  was  thrown  into  the  harbor.  The  whole  quantity 
thus  destroyed  within  the  space  of  two'  hours  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests. 

It  was  an  early  hour  on  a  clear,  moonlight  evening  when  this  transaction  took  place,  and 
the  British  squadron  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  British  troops,  too, 
were  near,  yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  uninterrupted.  This  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  government  officers  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  papers  of  the 
time,  that  something  far  more  serious  was  expected  'on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  land 
the  tea,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  public  authorities,  felt  themselves 

'  Josiah  Quincy  was  bom  in  Boston,  February  23d,  1744.     As  a  student  he  was  remarkably  persever- 
ing,  and  with  unblemished  reputation  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763.     He  pursued  legal  studies  under 
the  celebrated  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston.     The  circumstances  of  the  times  turned  his  thoughts  to  po- 
litical topics,  and  he  took  sides  with  Otis,  Adams,  and  others,  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britain.     As 
early  as  1768  he  used  this  bold  language :  ^^  Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable 
existence  in  bondage  ?"     In  1770  he  declared,  *^  I  wish  to  see  my  countrymen  break  off-^ff  Jbrever  !  all 
social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insa- 
tiable, and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are  not  to  be  borne."     Mr.  Quincy  was  associated  with  John  Adanos 
in  the  defense  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  "  Boston  massacre"  in  1770,  and  did  not  by  that  defense  alienate 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people.     In  February,  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  south  on  account  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint.     At  Charleston  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Pinckney,  Rutledge,  and  other  patriots, 
and,  returning  by  land,  conferred  with  other  leading  Whigs  in  the  several  colonies.     Continued  ill  health, 
and  a  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  English  statesmen,  induced  him  to  make  a  voyage  to  England 
in  1774,  where  he  had  personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  leading  men.     He  asserts  that,  while  there.  Col- 
onel Barr6,  who  had  traveled  in  America,  assured  him  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Engliidi  people, 
two  thirds  of  them  thought  the  Americans  were  all  negroes !     Becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
and  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  return 
and  arouse  bis  countrymen  to  action.     He  embarked  for  Boston,  with  declining  health,  in.  March,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  land,  April  26th,  1 775,  aged  thirty-one  years. 
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an  attempt  rorcibljr  to  land  the  tea.  In  the 
actual  lesnlt  the  vewelt  and  other  property 
were  spared  from  injury  ;  the  people  of  Boa- 
ton,  having  carried  their  resolution  into  ef- 
fect, were  satiBfied  ;  the  courage  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  was  unimpeached,  and 
the  "national  honoi"  was  not  compromised. 
Kone  but  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
property  wn«  destroyed,  had  reagon  for  com-' 
plaint.  As  won  as  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed,  the  Hctive  party  marched 
in  perfect  order  into  the  town,  preceded  by 
drum  and  fife,  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Boston,  untarnished  by  actual  mob  or  riot,' 
was  never  more  tranquil  than  on  that  bright 
and  frosty  December  night. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  lea  were  dis- 
guised, either  by  a  sort  of  Indian  costume  or 
by  blacking  their  faces.  Many,  however, 
were  fearless  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
employed  their  hands  without  concealing 
their  faces  from  thebright  light  of  the  moon. 
The  names  of  fifty-nine  of  the  participators 
in  tbe  act  have  been  preserved,'  but  only 
one  of  the  men,  so  hr  as  is  known,  is  still  liv- 
ing. This  is  David  Kinnison,  of  Chicago. 
Illinois,  whose  portrait  and  sign  manual  are 
here  given.     The  engraving  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  in  August,  1848,  when 

■  A  "  BoMoaLan,"  la  his  "  Trails  of  the  Tea  Fanj,"  oo  the  aatbcoity  of  G.  R.  T.  Hewu,  one  of  the  Bor- 
vivora,  SBjs  that  Admiral  Monlaf^ue  \ras  at  the  boose  of  a  Tory  nuned  Coffin  dnring  the  traosactian,  and 
that,  vheo  the  parlj  marched  from  the  wbarT,  he  raised  the  window  and  said,  "  Well,  boys,  you've  had  a 
fine,  plessanC  svening  Tor  your  Indian  caper,  haven't  you  1  Bat  mind,  you  bSTe  got  to  pay  the  fiddler  ysl  I" 
"Oh,  never  mind  I"  sbouled  Pitts,  the  leadeF ;  "nerar  mind,  sqairel  just  come  out  here,  if  you  please,  and 
we'll  lettle  the  bill  in  two  minotes."  The  populace  raised  a  shout,  (he  Gfer  sltuok  up  a  lively  air,  and  (he 
admiral  shut  tbe  window  in  a  hurry. 

'  Some,  whose  acquisiiiveness  overmatched  their  patriotism,  were  pretty  severely  handled  during;  the  de- 
struction of  the  cargoes.  One  Charles  O'Connor  was  delected  tilling  his  pockets  end  "  (he  lininj;  of  his  douh- 
let"  with  tea  while  assisting  to  throw  the  broken  chests  overboard.  He  was  completely  atrippcd  of  his  clothes 
and  kicked  ashore.  A  man  was  found  at  Soulb  Boston  a  few  days  afterward,  with  part  of  a  cheat  of  tea, 
which  he  had  carried  away  from  Ihe  harhor.  He  had  sold  some.  Thoj  made  him  give  up  the  money,  and 
then,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  chest,  ihey  made  a  bouflre  of  il  on  tbe  common,  in  front  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
house.     Smae  of  the  lea  is  preserved  al  Harvard  College. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  destroying  tbe  tea : 

George  R.  T.  Hewes,*  Joseph  Shed,  John  Crane,  Josiah  Wheeler,  Tbonas  Dranu,  Adam  Cdson,  Thomas 
ChaM,  S.  Cooledge,  Joseph  Pajson,  James  Brewer,  Thomas  Batter,  Edward  Proctor,  Samuel  Sloper,  Thomas 
Gerrlsh,  Nathaniel  .Green,  Thomas  Mellville,  Henry  Purketi,*  Edward  C.  How,  EhenetCT  Stevens,  Nirbtdas 
Campbell,  John  Russell,  Thooias  Porter,  William  Hurdle;,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel  Gore,  Nathaniel  Prolh- 
ingham,  Moses  Grant,  Peter  Slater.*  James  Starr,  Alirabam  Tower,  Isaac  Kmpaon,*  Joseph  Eayres.  Joseph 
Lee,  William  Molineox,  Paol  Revere.  John  Spurr,  Thomaa  Moore,  S.  Howard,  Malhew  Loring,  Thomas 
Spear,  Daniel  Ingolbon,  Jonathan  Hunnewell,*  John  Hooten,*  Richard  Hnnnewell,  William  Pierce,*  Will- 
iam Russell,  T.  Gammell,  Mr.  M'Intosh,*  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Wyetb,  Edward  Dolbier,  Mr.  Manin,  Samuel 
Peck,  Lendall  Pitts,  Samuel  Sprsgue,*  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince,*  Richard  Haiuuiwetl,  Jr.,  David  Kin- 
niaon.*     Many  of  these  were  merely  lads  at  Ihe  time. 


•  Than  wers  Uvlnf  la  1838.    AUir 
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the  veteran  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine'  months  old.  He  was  alive  a  few 
weeks  since  (January,  1850),  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  Throug^h  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Chicago,  I  procured  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
from  his  own  lips.     The  signature  was  written  hy  the  patriot  upon  the  manuscript. 

David  Kinnison  was  horn  the  17th  of  November,  1736,  in  Old  Kingston,  near  Ports- 
mouth, province  of  Maine.  Soon  af^rward  his  parents  removed  to  Brentwood,  and  thence 
in  a  few  years  to  Lebanon  (Maine),  at  which  place  he  followed  the  business  of  farming  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  is  descended  from  a  long-lived  race. 
His  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Maine,  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age ;  his  grandfather  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years 
and  ten  days ;  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  nine  months ; 
his  mother  died  while  he  was  young. 

He  has  had  four  wives,  neither  of  whom  is  now  living ;  he  had  four  children  by  his  first 
wife  and  eighteen  by  his  second ;  none  by  the  last  two.  He  was  taught  to  read  after  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  learned  to  sign  his  name  while  a  soldier 
oi'  the  Revolution,  which  is  all  the  writing  he  has  ever  accomplished. 

He  was  one  of  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who,  some  time  previous  to  the  '*  Tea 
Party,"  formed  a  club  which  held  secret  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  the  grievances  ofiered 
by  the  mother  country.  These  meetings  were  h^ld  at  the  tavern  of  one  *'  Colonel  Gooding," 
in  a  private  room  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  landlord,  though  a  true  American,  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  the  towns  around.  With  these  the  Lebanon  Club  kept  up  a  correspondence. 
They  (the  Lebanon  Club)  determined,  whether  assisted  or  not,  to  destroy  the  tea  at  all  haz- 
ards. They  repaired  to  Boston,  where  they  were  joined  by  others ;  and  twenty-four,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twelve  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  rest  with 
tomahawks  and  clubs,  having  first  agreed,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  last,  and  that  the  first  man  who  faltered  should  be  knocked  on  the  head  and 
thrown  over  with  the  tea.  They  expected  to  have  i  fight,  and  did  not  doubt  that  an  efibrt 
would  be  made  for  their  arrest.  "  But"  (in  the  language  of  the  old  man)  *<  we  cared  no 
more  for  our  lives  than  three  straws,  and  determined  to  throw  the  tea  overboard.  We  were 
all  captains,  and  every  one  commanded  himself"  They  pledged  themselves  in  no  event, 
while  it  should  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  party — a  pledge  which  was 
faithfully  observed  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Kinnison  was  i^  active  service  during  the  whole  war,  only  returning  home  once  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  until  peace  had  been  declared.  He  participated  in  the 
afiair  at  Lexington,  and,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
all  four  escaping  unhurt.  He  was  Within  a  few  feet  of  Warren  when  that  officer  fell.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Montgomery  ;  skirmishes  on  Staten  Island,  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Red  Bank,  and  Grerman- 
town ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  skirmish  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  his  company  (scouts)  were 
surrounded  and  captured  by  about  three  hundred  Mohawk  Indians.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
with  them  one  year  and  seven  months,  about  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Danville,  Vermont,  and  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  fanning. 
He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he 
remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  service 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Williamsburg. 
In  the  latter  conflict  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  grape-shot,  the  only  injury 
which  he  received  in  all  his  engagements. 

Since  the  war  he  has  lived  at  Lyme  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  At  Lyme, 
while  engaged  in  felling  a  tree,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  limb,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  broke  his  collar-bone  and  two  of  his  ribs.  While  attending  a  "  training"  at  Sackett'p 
Harbor,  one  of  the  cannon,  having  been  loaded  (as  he  says)  **  with  rotten  wood,"  was  dis- 
charged.    The  contents  struck  the  end  of  a  rail  close  by  him  with  such  force  as  to  carry  it 
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around,  breaking  and  badly  shattering  both  bis  lega  midway  between  hia  ankles  and  knees. 
He  was  c«ifined  a  long  time  by  this  wound,  and,  when  able  again  to  walk,  both  legs  had 
CMitracted  permanent  "  fever  sorea."  Uis  right  hip  has  been  drawn  out  of  joint  by  rbeuma- 
tinn.  A  Ifti^  scar  upon  his  forehead  bears  couclusire  testimony  of  its  having  come  in  con^ 
tact  with  the  heels  of  a  hone.  In  his  own  language,  he  "  hu  been  completely  bunged  up 
and  stove  in." 

When  last  he  heard  of  hii  children  there  were  but  seven  of  the  twenty-two  living.  These 
were  scattered  abroad,  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  traces 
of  them,  and  knows  not  that  any  are  still  living. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago  with  the  family  of  William  Mack,  with  whom 
he  is  now  living.  Ho  h  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  depends  solely  upon  his  peuaioD  of 
ninety-six  dollars  per  annum  for  subsistence,  most  of  which  he  pays  for  his  board.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  assisted  by  private  donations.  Up  to  1648  he  has  always  made  something  by  labor. 
"  The  last  season,"  says  my  informant,  "  he  told  me  he  gathered  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
dug  potatoes,  made  hay,  and  harvested  oats.  But  now  he  finds  himself  too  infirm  to  labor, 
though  he  thinks  he  could  walk  twenty  miles  in  a  day  by  •  starting  early.'  " 

He  has  evidently  been  a  very  muscular  man.  Although  not  large,  his  frame  is  one  of 
great  power.  He  boasts  of  "  the  strength  of  fanner  years."  Nine  years  ago,  he  says,  he 
lifted  a  barrel  of  rum  into  a  wagon  with  ease.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  with 
>a  expansive  chest  and  broad  shoulders.  He  walks  somewhat  bent,  but  with  as  much  vigor 
as  many  almost  half  a  century  younger.  His  eye  is  usually  somewhat  dim,  but,  when  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  his  past  eventful  life,  it  twinkles  and  rolls  in  its  socket  with  re- 
markable activity.  His  memory  of  recent  events  is  not  retentive,  while  the  stirring  scenes 
through  which  he  passed  in  bis  youth  appear  to  he  mapped  out  upon  his  mind  in  unfading 
colors.  He  is  £>nd  of  martial  music.  The  drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  service,  he  says, 
"  daily  put  new  life  into  him."  "  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  it's  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world. 
There's  some  sense  in  the  drum,  and  fife,  and  bugle,  but  these  pianos  and  other  such  trash 
I  can't  stand  at  all." 

Hany  years  ago  he  was  troubled  with  partial  deafness ;  his  sight  also  failed  him  some- 


what, and  he  was  compelled 


Of  late  years  both  hearing  and  sight  have  re- 
turned to  him  as  perfectly  as  he  ever  pos- 
sessed them.  He  is  playful  and  cheerful 
in  his  disposition.  "I  have  seen  him." 
says  my  informant,  "  for  hours  upon  the 
side-walk  with  the  little  children,  entering 
with  uncommon  zest  into  their  childish 
postimes.  He  relishes  a  joke,  and  often 
indulges  in  ■  cracking  one  himself  " 

At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  summer  of 
1 848,  of  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  Mt.  Kionison  took  the  stand  and 
addressed  the  audience  with  marked  efiect. 
He  declared  that  he  fought  for  the  "  free- 
dom of  all,"  that  freedom  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  ■■  black  boys,"  and  closed  by  exhort- 
ing his  audience  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 


The  portrait  of  another  member  of  the 
-^    .  ^^      /r~^     /TV^-  "  Boston  Tea  Party,"  Geobge  Robert 

y^      Jf^0^    ^/      ^^jp-^Ji>  '«p  Twelve  Hewes,  is  preserved.     I  have 
Cr  ^     copied  it,  by  permission,  firom  the  "  Traits 

of  the  Tea  Party,  and  Memoir  of  Hewes."     He  was  bom  in  Bostan,  on  the  dth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1742.     His  early  opportunitiea  for  aoqniring  edncatiou  were  very  small.     To  Mn.  Tin- 
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kum,  wife  of  the  town-crier,  he  was  ihdehted  for  his  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  Fann^ 
ing,  fishing,  and  shoe-making  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  his  earlier  years. 
In  1758  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  army  to  serve  against  the  French,  but  did  not  "  pass 
muster  ;"  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  join  the  navy,  and  then  resumed  shoe- 
making.  In  the  various  disturbances  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hewes,  who  was  both  excitable  and  patriotic,  was  generally  concerned.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston.  When  the  Americans  invested  the  city, 
and  many  patriots  were  shut  up  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  British  officers,  Hewes  was 
among  them.  He  managed  to  escape,  and  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  colonies  as  a  pri- 
vateer, in  which  he  was  somewhat  successful.  Afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  West  Point,  under  General  M'Dougal.  He  was  never  in  any  land  bat- 
tle, except  with  the  Cow  Boys  and  Skinners,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  neutral  ground  of 
West  Chester.  After  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again  engaged  in  business 
upon  the  sea.  He,  like  Kinnisoo,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  that  time  utterly  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  within  the  small  love-circla  of  family  relationship  and  neighborly  regard ; 
and  even  this  present  slight  embalming  of  their  memory  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
contingency  of  great  longevity  distinguished  them  from  other  men.  Although  personally  un- 
known, their  deeds  are  felt  in  the  political  blessings  we  enjoy.  'When  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  completed  and  was  dedicated,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1643,  Mr.  Hewes,  then  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  was  there,  and  honored  by  all.  Returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  son,  at  Richfield,  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  he 
soon  went  down  into  the  grave,  when  more  than  a  century  old,  **  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe." 
The  events  of  the  1 6th  of  Deceniber  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  Brit* 
ish  realm.  They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony,  and  even  Canada,  Hal- 
ifax, and  the  West  Indies  had  no  serious  voice  of  censure  for  the  Bostonians.  But  the  min- 
isterial party  here  and  the  public  in  England  were  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were,  for  a  moment,  silent,  for  they 
had  no  excuse  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  transatlantic  friends  for  destroying  private  property. 
But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  event  went  an  intimation  that  the  town  of  Boston  was  ready 
to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  and  so  the  question  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis — ^the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.*  Ministers  were  bitterly  indig- 
nant, and  the  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  <*  seething  caldron  of  impotent  rage."  The  al- 
leged honesty  of  the  Americans  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  ministers  and  their  firiends  saw 
nothing  but  open  rebellion  in  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  king 
did  not  send  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  until  the  7th  of  March,  several 
weeks  afler  the  disturbances  at  Boston  were  known  to  government.  Then  he  detailed 
the  proceedings,  and  his  message  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  papers,  consisting  of  let- 
ters from  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea ;  the  dispatches  of 
several  colonial  governors  (for  menaces  of  similar  violent  measures  had  been  uttered  in  other 
colonies) ;  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets  put  forth  by 
the  Americans.  The  king,  in  his  message,  called  upon  Parliament  to  devise  means  imme- 
diately to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  of  assurances  that  he  should  be  sustained  in  his  eSbiU 
to  preserve  order  in  America,  was  proposed.  This  proposition,  with  the  message  and  papers, 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  House  became,  according  to  Burke,  **  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  at  Boston."  The  debate  that  ensued  was  excessively 
stormy.  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charged  open  rebellion  upon  the  colonies,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language  which  common  courtesy  could  tolerate,  the 
foolish,  unjust,  and  wicked  course  of  the  government.  They  reviewed  the  past ;  but  minis- 
ters, tacitly  acknowledging  past  errors,  objected  to  retrospection,  and  earnestly  pleaded  ibr 
strict  attention  to  the  momentous  present.  They  asked  whether  the  colonies  wore  or  were 
not  longer  to  be  considered  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and,  if  so,  how  fax  and  in  what 
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manaer.  If  it  wu  decided  not  to  give  them  up  to  independence,  then  ministeiB  were  ready* 
to  act  efficiently.  This  question  they  wished  settled  as  preliminary  to  further  action.  The 
appeal  struck  upon  a  tender  chord,  and  awakened  national  sympathiefl ;  the  addiesa  wai 
adapted  by  an  cverwhelming  majority,  without  a  division. 

Feeling  his  position  strengthened  by  this  vote,  Lord  North  brought  forth  the  fint  of  his 
Tigonius  schemes  for  sulijugiating  the  colonies  and  punishing  the  town  of  BoBton.  On  the 
14th  of  March  he  offered  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  cnstoms,  coarta  of 
justice,  and  government  officers  of  every  kind  from  Boston  to  Salem  ;  and  that  "  the 
landing,  discharging,  and  shipping  of  wares  and  merchandise  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor 
thereof,"  should  be  discontinued.  Jt  provided,  also,  thst  when  the  Boalcnians  should  fully 
sabmit,  the  king  should  have  the  power  to  open  the  port.'  This  was  the  famous  Boston 
Port  Bill,  an  act  which  crushed  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  distress  upon 
ita  infaabitaatB.  Lord  North  justified  the  harsh  measure,  by  asserting  that  Boston  was  the 
center  of  rebellious  commotion  in  America,  "  the  ringleader  in  every  riot,  and  set  always  ihct 
example  which  others  followed."  He  thought  that  to  inflict  a  signal  penalty  upon  that  city 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  he  referred  to  precedents  where  whole  communities 
had  been  punished  fer  the  crimes  of  some  of  their 
members.  The  most  violent  language  was  used, 
1^  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministers,  against 
the  Americans.  "  They  are  never  actuated  by 
decency  or  reason ;  they  always  choose  tarring 
and  feathering  as  an  argument,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert. Mr,  Van,  another  ministorial  supporter, 
denounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  civilized  forbearance.  "  They  ought  to 
liBve  their  town  knocked  about  their  ears  and  de- 
stroyed !"  he  exclaimed,  and  concluded  bis  tirade 
of  abuse  by  quoting  the  factious  cry  of  old  Roman 
orators,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago.'"  Mr.  Kose 
Fuller  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  'fine ;  and 
«Ten  Barr^  and  Conway,  the  undaunted  friends 
of  America,  approved  of  the  measure  as  lenient, 
and  affecting  only  a  single  town.  They  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  for  this  apparent  disafiection  the 
people  of  Boston  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.  But  Burke,  who  at  that  time 
began  his  series  of  splendid  orations  in  favor  of 
American  liberty,  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  essentially  unjust,  by  confounding  and  pun- 

'  The  Mlebnted  Chsrlea  James  Fox,  aoa  of  Lord  Holland,  made  his  first  speech  in  Psrliamenl  od  ihis 
bill.  It  was  a  strange  begioniaK  of  hia  brilliant  career.  Ht  abjiclid  to  tht  poietr  vultd  in  tkt  Britith  cnmn 
tt  Ttoptn  Ihi  port  of  Button,      Neither  puty  supported  bia  soggesttoa. 

*  "Carthagi  mial  bt  dulroj/td,"  This  phrase  was  often  naed  by  Roman  orators  1o  exoile  ihe  people  to 
(he  niter  destruction  of  Carthage,  then  the  rival  of  the  great  citj.  During  the  revtdutionary  mania  amonfi 
Ibe  French  this  sentiment  was  often  quoted  as  a  threat  against  England.  , 

*  Edmaod  Burke,  one  at  Englutd's  greatest  statesmen,  was  bom  in  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  Janosry  Isl,  1730. 
He  was  edacated  at  Dublin,  and  look  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749.  In  1753,  having  been  UDSUceessTuI  Id 
his  application  for  tfae  1of;ic  profeasorship  at  GlaBgotr,  he  went  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  early  employed  his  pen  in  lileralore  and  his  eloquence  in  politics.  Hia  flrst  literary  production 
(^  note  was  an  essay  on  the  Vindication  of  Natural  Sacitig,  in  imitalion  of  Bolingbroke's  style.  In  1757 
he  published  his  essay  on  the  Subtimt  and  BiaMifui.  In  1758  ha  and  Dodswell  commenced  Ihe  Annual 
Retiisler,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  accompanied  Gerard  {or  Single  Speech)  Hamilton  to  Ireland 
in  1761,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  that  gentleman,  obtained  a  peniiion  of  fifteen  hundred  dollsra  on  the 
Irish  Establishment.  On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  ihe  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  made  him  hia 
secretary,  and  procured  his  election  to  a  seat  in  Ihe  House  of  Commons.  There  he  eloquently  and  efficient- 
ly pleaded  ihe  cane  of  the  Americana.     On  the  downfall  of  North's  sdministratiaa  he  became  psy-masier 
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ifihing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  "It  is  wished,  then/'  he  said,  "to  condemn  the  ac- 
cused without  a  hearing,  to  punish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty !  You  will 
thus  irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  from  th&  mother  coontcy.  Before  the 
adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  shoold  at  least  he 
consulted.  The  bill  is  imjiist,  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  America  is  in  flames ;  that  the  cities  of  Philaddphia,  of  New  York,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  eidiibited  the  same  disobedience.  Yon  are  con- 
tending for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians  will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  can  not,  by  such 
means,  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  ministers ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  their 
obstinacy  confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  populace  alone,  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  opulent  fortune  in  the 
place  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  proscription  and  the  rest  in  rebellion 
can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for  general  disturbances.  Have  you  considered  vrhether 
you  have  troops  and  ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent 
to  your  devotion  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men  without  arms,  to  sup- 
press the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  demanded  the  proper  assistance  from  the  military 
commanders,  why  punish  the  innocent  for  the  fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ?  The  resistance  is  general  in  all  parts  of  America  ;  you  must,  therefore,  let  it  gov- 
ern itself  by  its  own  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  all  your  laws,  by  an  exertion 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to  irritate,  not  sub- 
jugate.'* Pownall,  Johnstone  (late  Governor  of  Florida),  Dods worth,  Fox,  and  others  fol- 
lowed Burke  on  the  same  side,  but  argument  was  of  no  avail.  Without  a  division,  the  bill 
_      passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  it  became  a  law  by  the 

1774.      *         ,         "^  •' 

royal  assent. 

general,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council.  His  great  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  on  trial 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  were  sach  as  the  British  Legislature  had  never  before  heard.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1794,  on  a  pen8ibnk>f  six  thousand  dollars.  During  his  polittoal  career  he  wrote  much, 
and  his  compositions  rank  among  the  purest  of  the  British  classics.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Retaliation,*  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  Burke.     It  was  written  in  1776,  when 
Burke  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

"  Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whoae  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  pridse  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  uniTerse,  narrow'd  bis  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  Us  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshendt  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit : 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 

For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient ;  ^ 

And  too  fond  of  the  ri^ht  to  pursue  the  eepedieiO. 
In  short  'twas  his  fiite,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  widi  a  razor." 


*  llie  history  of  this  poem  is  a  "curiosity  of  literature."    GtoldsmlUi  had  peculiarities  which  attracted  attoidon,  and  it 
proposed,  at  a  club  of  literary  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  write  characters  of  him  in  the  diape  of  epitaphs.    Dean  Bar- 
nard, Cumberland,  Garrick,  and  ottiers  complied.    Qarrick  wrote  Uie  following  couplet : 

**  Here  lies  poor  Qoldsndth,  for  ahortaesa  call'd  NoU ; 
Who  wrote  like  Apollo,  and  talk'd  like  poor  poU," 

Goldsmith  felt  ciAed  upon  for  retaliation,  and  at  the  next  meeting  produced  Uie  poem  from  which  the  foUowiag  is  u  extract 
It  cmitained  epitaplis  for  several  of  the  club,  and  be  paid  off  his  friend  Garrick  witii  compound  interest  These  liaea  occur  in 
Gariick's  epitaph : 

"  Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  be  swallowed  what  came 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame. 
Till  his  relish  grew  callous,  almost  to  disease ; 
Who  pepper'd  die  highest  was  surest  to  please." 
Bat  be  generoosly  added, 

**  But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind — 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  pdd  Uiem  in  kini" 

f  AAenrasd  Lord  Sydney. 
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Another  bill  soon  followed,  "  for  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachu- 
0ett8  Bay."  It  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  colouy.  It 
gave  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  counselore  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  given  to  the  governors, 
independently  of  any  approval  by  the  Council.  The  sherifis  were  empowered  to  select  ju- 
rors, a  duty  before  performed  by  the  select-men  of  the  towns.  All  town  meetings,  except  for 
elections,  were  prohibited.  This  bill,  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  British  subjects, 
eticited  a  warm  debate,  and  Burke  and  Barr6  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  <*  What  can 
the  Americans  believe,"  said  Burke,  '*  but  that  England  wishes  to  despoil  them  of  all  liberty, 
of  all  franchisis,  and,  by  the  destruction  of  their  charters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 

most  abject  slavery  ? As  the  Americans  are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  than 

the  English  themselves,  can  it  ever  be  hoped  that  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant  usur- 
pation, to  such  portentous  resolutions  ?"  Fownall  warned  ministers  to  pause.  He  alluded 
to  that  powerful  engine,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  then  unceasingly  working  in  the 
colonies,  and  assured  ministers  that  their  harsh  measure  would  drive  the  people  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  arms.  All  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  tho 
bill  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
sixty-four.  Lord  Shelbume  and  others  vehemently  denounced  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  seven  long  articles. 

North  had  begun  to  work  the  lever  of  oppression  so  forcibly  that  it  seemed  not  easy  for 
him  to  desist.  A  third  bill  was  introduced,  intended  to  protect  the  servants  of  roy-  ^p^ii  21, 
alty  in  America  against  the  verdicts  of  colonial  juries.  It  provided  for  the  trial  in  ^^^• 
England  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  **  Boston  massacre,"  and  was  a  most  unjust 
and  insulting  comment  upon  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers.  It 
was  more— *it  guarantied  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  a  rebel  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  This  measure  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition  leaders.  *'  This,"  said 
Colonel  Barre,  **  is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the  Parliament 
of  England.  It  ofiers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence,  already  so  insupportable. 
By  this  law  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  creat- 
ure— that  of  demanding  justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who,  in  their  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens,  found  among  them  a 
fair  trial  and  equitable  judges."  Alderman  Sawbridge  was  more  bold  and  recriminating  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  measure.  He  called  it  **  ridiculous  and  cruel ;"  asserted  that  it 
was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  and  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that  they  would  not  adt 
mit  the  execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but  nobly  refuse  them  all.  *<  If  they  do 
not,"  he  said,  <'  they  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  is  base  enough  for  them."  Again  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty-four  ;  in  the  Lords,  by  forty-nine  to 
twelve.  Eight  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent 
on  the  20th  of  May. 

A  fourth  bill,  for  quartering  troops  in  America,  was  also  brought  in,  and  todc  the  course 
of  others.  Rose  Fuller,  who  generally  supported  ministers,  attempted  to  break  the  severity 
of  the  several  enactments,  and  produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  by  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  the  annunciation  of  the  result,  Mr.  Fuller  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan  ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day  !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  bill.     If  ever  there  was  a  nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this." 

Evidently  anticipating  rebellion  in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  newly- 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  or  Canada,  a  fifth  act  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  making 
great  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  province.     This  law,  known  as 
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the  Quebec  Act,  has  already  been  noticed  in  detail  on  pages  156—7.*  Let  us  now  turn  our 
eyes  back  to  the  colonies,  and  observe  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  on  hearing  of  the 
plana  maturing  for  their  enslavement  and  ruin. 

Intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Massachusetts  in  May. 
Already  the  Assembly  had  taken  high,  but  correct  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sal- 
aries of  crown  officers  in  the  colonies.     In  January  that  body  resolved  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  judges  to  determine  at  once  whether  they  would  receive  their  sala- 
ries direct  from  the  crown,  or  depend  therefor  upon  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.     Chief-jus- 
tice Oliver  was  questioned  upon  this  point,  and  replied  that  he  should  hereafter  look  to  the 
crown  for  the  emoluments  of  office.     The  Assembly  then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
nine  to  nine,  **  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  is  become  greatly  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  he 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  justice ;  and  that  a  remonstrance  and  petition 
to  the  governor  and  Council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be  prepared."     They  also  resolved 
to  impeach  the  chief  justice.     The  governor  not  only  refused  to  remcyve  him,  but  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  unconstitutional.* 

Fortimately  for  Hutchinson's  personal  safety,  but  much  to  his  chagrin,  his  recall  accom- 
panied the  Port  Bill,  and  Greneral  Gage  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  far,  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  agitations  in  the  colonies.  Gage  had  behaved  so  discreetly  that  he  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton detested  Hutchinson  they  were  disposed  to  respect  the  new  governor.  Hutchinson,  de- 
prived of  the  shield  of  delegated  power,  so  much  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Boston  popu- 
lace, that  he  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion  until  a 
June  1,  favorable  opportunity  ofiered  for  him  to  leave  the  province.  It  is  an  erroneous  be- 
^774.  lief  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  government  and  in  support  of  re- 
publican views.  For  a  while,  when  the  issue  came,  the  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced 
in  Boston  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  troops,  until  the  evac- 
uation in  1776,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal.  Before  Hutchinson  departed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  merchants  of  Boston,  and  many  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  town,  and  Salem,  and  Marblehead,  signed  an  address  to  him,  in  which 
they  expressed  entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and  affectionate  wishes  for  his  pros- 
perity. These  *<  addressers"  were  afterward  obliged  to  recant.  Some  who  would  not  left 
the  province,  and  were  the  earliest  of  the  refugee  Loyalists. 

General  Gage,  doubtful  what  reception  he  should  meet  at  Boston,  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  Four  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  rebellious  town,  but  he  went 
thither  from  New  York  unattended  by  any  military  except  his  staff.     On  the  day  when  he 

'  A  fact  not  noticed  in  the  former  consideration  of  the  Quebec  Act  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showing  the 
actual  despotic  tendency  of  Parliamentary  enactments  at  that  time.  By  a  provision  of  the  act  in  question, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  province  of  Canada  was^onsigned,  in  tl^e  first  instance,  to  a  warrant  from  the  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  judges  during  pleasure,  and  the  support  of  a  oivil  list,  totally 
unlimited.  •  This  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  the  whde 
revenue  of  the  province,  and  unrestrained  in  its  expenditure,  except  by  general  instructions  to  use  it  **  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  support  civil  government  in  the  colonies."  Sim- 
ilar despotic  ingredients  were  profusely  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  batch  of  measures  brought  forward 
by  Lord  North  to  rule  the  Americans.  The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  consider  the  zeal  of  the  Ameri- 
cans against  Parliamentary  measures  highly  intemperate  and  sometimes  censurable,  for  apparently  trifling 
causes  aroused  the  most  violent  action.  But  the  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  huge  monster  of  despotism 
artfully  covered  under  a  fair  guise,  and  what  seemed  but  an  insect,  magnified  liy  the  microscope  of  preju- 
dice, they  knew  to  be  the  germ  of  a  monster  reality.  The  three  per  cent,  duty  on  tea,  considered  ajone, 
was  but  a  grain  of  sand  as  an  obstacle  to  friendly  feelings,  but  the  principle  that  slept  there  was  a  tower- 
ing Alp. 

*  Petfer  Oliver,  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stampi-master  already  noticed,  was  born  in  1713,  and  grada- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1 730.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1 756,  and  became  chief  justice 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hutchinson,  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  in  1774.  Judge  Oliver  soon  afterward  went  to  England.  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  October, 
1791,  aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years. 
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flDlered  tbe  harbor  the  town  was  ^eatly  excited,  nevs  of  the  Port  Bill  having  just  h>tU 
arrived.  He  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  and  was  received  with  much  respect  by  the  "^*' 
uDmense  crowd  of  people  that  met  him.  He  was  entertained  by  the  magistrateB  and  oth- 
CM  at  a  public  dinner,  and  on  that 
evening  Hutchinson  was  burned  in 
effigy  on  the  Common,  in  front  of 
John  Hancock's  mansion. 

The  next  day  a  numerously  attend- 
ed town  meeting,  at  which  Samuel 
Adami  preuded,  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  to  consider  the  Port  Bill.  The 
people  were,  indeed,  at  their  ■■  wits' 
end."  The  decree  had  gone  forth  to 
blight  the  town ;  a  governor,  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  miuisleriaJ 
will,  was  present,  and  soldiers  were 
on  their  way  to  support  his  authori- 
ty. The  meeting  voted  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  t)ie  town  that,  if  tbe 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to.  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America 
and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  iohumanily,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  ex- 
ceed all  our  powers  of  expression  ;  we,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Paul  Revere,  an  artist  and  mechanic  of  Boston,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  patriots,  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  invoke  sympathy  and  co-operation.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  act,  printed  with  heavy  black  lines  around 
it,  and  some  of  them  having  the  sepulchral  device  of  skull 
and  cross-bones  rudely  engraved  as  a  head-piece,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  cried  in  cities  and  villages  as  the 
"Barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder!'"  The 
whole  country  was  inflamed,  and  every  where  the  most  live- 
ly sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  was  awakened.  Ora- 
tors at  public  gatherings,  ministers  in  the  pnlpits,  and  the 
newspaper  press  throughout  tho  land,  denounced  the  oppres- 
sion laid  upon  Boston  as  a  type  of  what  was  in  store  for  the 
whole  country.  Some  of  the  newspapers  placed  at  their  head 
the  significant  device  used  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement, 
a  serpent  cut  in  ten  pieces,  with  the  inscription  "  Join  or 
die!  or  "  Unite  or  die.""    The  cause  of  Boston  became  the 


'  This  ii  a  anbatunial  scoae  building,  situated  upon  Beacon  Street,  rranting  the  Common.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Hancoak,  aji  ancle  of  Governor  Hancock,  in  1737.  The  present  proprietor  is  a  nepheT  of 
the  goveraor. 

'  The  enf^raTing  is  a  lac-slmile,  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  originaJ,  of  a  deylce  upon  one  of  these  papers. 
Orer  the  skull  is  a  rode  resemblBnoo  of  s  crown,  null  benealb  the  bones  that  of  tho  Cap  of  Liberty,  denoting 
that  all  was  death  and  deetniction  between  the  crovn  and  liberty.  This  device  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Paul  Revere,  whu  engraved  tbe  pictures  of  the  naval  investment  ofBoHton  b  1T6N,  and  the  Botlort  Mat- 
lam  in  1770.  Revere  was  every  ingenious  man,  an  active  patriot,  and,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic 
fralemilj  in  Massachusetts,  had  extensive  influence.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  Samuel  Aitama,  Joseph 
Warren,  and  other  compatriots  in  setting  the  ball  of  Ibo  Revolution  in  motion, 

'  Tbe  cut  upon  the  next  page  is  a  lac-simile  of  one  of  those  illustrations.  I  copied  it  from  tbe  Pnn- 
ti/hania  Jourtud,  1774,  where  it  appeared  for  nearly  a  year,  or  until  the  colonies  were  fairly  imitid  by  s 
CuDtinental  Congress.     The  loyal  papers  loudly  oondemnod  tbe  itse  of  the  device.     A  writer  in  Rivinglon't 
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Newspaper  Foetzy. 


The  Snake  Derke. 


cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  never  were  the  British  ministry  really  weaker  in  their  govern* 
ment  relations  to  America  than  when  Lord  North  was  forging,  as  he  vainly  thought,  the 
fetters  of  majestic  law  to  bind  the  colonies  indissolubly  to  the  throne.  In  honorable  conces* 
sion  alone  lay  his  real  strength,  but  of  these  precious  locks  the  Delilah  of  haughty  ambition 
had  shorn  him,  and  when  he  attempted  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  found  himself  '*  like  other 
men,"  weak  indeed ! 


Royal  Gazetie^^  who  called  it  a  "  scandalous  and  saucy  reflection,^'  was  answered  as  follows  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Journal : 

^^  To  the  Author  of  the  Linet  in  Mr.  Rivingtofi's  Paper,  on  the  Snake  depicted  in  some  of  the  American 

Newipapert. 

"  That  New  England's  abused,  and  by  sons  of  se* 

dition, 
Is  granted  without  either  prayer  or  petition ; 
And  that  'tis  *a  scandalous,  saucy  reflection, 
That  merits  ttie  soundest,  severest  correction,' 
Is  readily  granted.    '  How  came  it  to  pass  f 
Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snakes  in  the  grasa, 
Who,  by  lying  and  cringing,  and  such  like  pre* 

tensicMis, 
Get  places  once  honor'd  disgraced  widi  pensions. 
And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  repentance 
(If  I  don't  mistake  you),  hare  wrote  your  own 

sentence; 
For  by  such  ntoAces  as  this  New  England's  abas' 

ed, 
And  the  bead  of  the  serpents,  *you  know,  most 

be  bruised.** 

"Nkw  Jcbskt." 

1  Rivington  was  the '« king's  printer"  in  New  York  city.  His  office  was  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets^  He 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  authorities,  and  held  the  **  rebels"  in  grest  contempt  He  was  a  caustic  writer,  and  hiv 
remarks  were  often  remembered  with  bitterness  ibr  years.    The  following  anecdote  is  illustratiTe  of  this  fact : 

Among  those  who  cherished  very  hostile  feelings  toward  Rivington  was  that  dare-devil,  General  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  who 
swore  he  would  "lick  Rivington  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had."  Rivington  himself,  aware  of  his  intentiona,  gave  a  most 
humorous  description  of  his  interview  with  Alien,  showing,  at  Uie  same  time,  his  exceeding  cleverness  and  taet,  which  roi^  even 
at  this  day  be  profitable  to  his  editorial  brethren.  Rivington  was  a  fine,  portly-looking  man,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion 
-~curled  and  powdered  hair,  clare^colored  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top  boots— 
and  kept  tlie  very  best  society. 

The  clerk  below  stairs  saw  Allen  coming  at  a  distance.  *'  I  was  sitting,"  said  Rivington, "  after  a  good  dinner,  alone,  with  my 
bottle  of  Madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard 'an  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  and  a  huzza  from  the  boy  a.  I  was  in  the  second 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long 
sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He  came  up 
to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  retired 
behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat  Mr.  St^^les,  my  clerk, 
came  in  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said,  *  Master,  he  is  come !'  *  I  know  it'  '  He  entered  the  store,  and  asked  "if 
James  Rivington  lived  there."  I  answered,  "  Yes,  sir."  *'  Is  he  at  home  f"  "  I  will  go  and  see,  sir,"  I  said ;  and  now,  master, 
whatis  tobe  donef  lliere  he  is  in  the  storo,  and  the  boys  peeping  at  him  firom  the  street'  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  Hooked 
at  the  bottle  of  Madeira— possibly  took  a  glass.  '  Show  him  up,'  said  I ;  *  and  if  such  Madeira  can  not  mollify  him,  he  must  be 
harder  than  adamant'  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  Uie  stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  every 
step.  In  he  stalked.  '  Is  your  name  Jan^s  Rivington  f*  '  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than  I  am  to  see  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen.'  *  Sir,  I  have  come—'  *  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  yoU  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  Madeira.' 
'  But,  sir,  I  don't  Uiink  it  proper — '  *  Not  another  word,  colonel.  Taste  this  wine ;  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old  wine, 
you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age.'  He  took  the  glass,  swallowed  Uie  wine,  smacked  his  Hps,  and 
fehook  his  head  approvingly.  '  Sir,  I  come-*'  '  Not  anoither  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear  colonel 
we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detalL'  In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  parted  u 
good  friends  as  if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Scene  IV.  In  Boston,  while  the  Regulars  were'  flying  from  Lexington. 

Lord  Boston,  eurrounded  by  his  Crttards  and  ajete  Officers 

Lord  Botton.  If  Colonel  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassy,  and  I  think  there's  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  this  evening,  I  expect,  of  having  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams's  good  company ;  I'll  make 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  ruffles,  and  Major  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  them  in  his  apartment. 

Officer.  Sure  they'll  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  refuse  your  excellency's  kind  invitation. 

Lord  Boston.  Should  they.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim  have  my  orders  to  make  use  of  all  their 
rhetoric  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  British  thunder. 

Enters  a  tneseenger  in  haste. 

I  bring  your  excellency  unwelcome  tidings— 

Lord  Boston.  For  Heaven's  sake  !  from  what  quarter  ? 

Messenger.  From  Lexington  plains. 

Lord  Boston.  'Tis  impossible ! 

Messenger.  Too  true,  sir. 
.  Lord  Boston*  Say — ^what  is  it  ?     Speak  what  you  know. 

Messenger.  Colonel  Smith  is  defeated  and  fast  retreating. 

Lord  Boston.  Good  God !  what  does  he  say  ?     Mercy  on  me ! 

Messenger.  They're  flying  before  the  enemy. 

Lord  Boston.  Britons  turn  their  backs  before  the  Rebels  I  the  Rebels  put  Britons  to  flight !  Said  you 
not  so  ? 

Messenger.  They  are  routed,  sir ;  they  are  flying  this  instant ;  the  provincials  are  numerous,  and  hourly 
gaining  strength;  they  have  nearly  surrounded  our  troops.  A  re-enforcement,  sir,  a  timely  succor,  may 
save  the  shattered  remnant.     Speedily !  speedily,  sir !  or  they're  irretrievably  lost.      ,/^ 

"The  Fall  of  British  Tyrarhy,  or  American  Liberty  triumphant." ^ 


^^J^^r-  ENERAL  GAGE  soon  became  a  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Boston.     However  humane  were  his  intentions,  the  execution  of 
his  commission  necessarily  involved  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.     Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Port  Bill,  he  proceeded,  aflcr  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  (see  note  1,  next  page),  to  transfer  the  govern-     j„qq  |^ 
ment  offices  to  Salem,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  the  Assembly  held  its  final      ^^^• 
session  in  Boston.     By  proclamation,  Gage  adjourned  the  House  until  the  7th  of 
June, -and  ordered  the  next  meeting  at  Salem.     Anticipating  this  measure,  the 
House  appointed  two  members  of  the  Assembly — Samuel  Adams  and  James  War- 
ren—»to  act  in  the  interim,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require.     These, 
with  a  few  others  already  named,  held  private  conferences,  and  arranged  plans  for 
the  public  good.     On  the  third  evening  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  their 
plans  were  matured.     The  suggestions  of  New  York  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Pownall  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  general 
Congress,  were  favorably  considered.     A  plan  was  arranged  for  a  Continental  Con- 
gress; they  also  matured  measures  for  making  provisions  for  supplying  funds  and 
munitions  of  war,  prepared  an  address  to  the  other  colonies,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  measure  of  a  general  Congress,  and  drew  up  a  non-importation  agreement. 

*  This  is  a  well-written  drama,  published  by  Styner  and  Cist,  Philadelphia,  in  1776.  Its  sub-title  is, 
'^  A  tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  as  lately  planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrum  Pandemonium  at  St.  James's. 
The  principal  place  of  action,  in  America."  It  is  dedicated  '^  To  Lord  Boston  [General  Gage],  Lord  Kid- 
napper [Dunmore,  governor  oi  Virginia],  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending  class  of  Macs  and  Donalds 
ui>ou  Donalds,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gentlemen  Officers,  Actors,  Merry  Andrews,  Strolling  Players,  Pi- 
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These  several  proposilioDB  snd  plans  were  boldly  laid  before  the  General  Court  wbeo  it 
JdiwT  reopened  at  Salem.  The  few  partisans  of  the  crowD  ia  that  Assembly  were  filled 
1774.  with  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  popular  leaders ;  and  aa  rank 
treason  was  developed  ia  the  first  acts  of  the  mftjotity,  a  partisan  of  government  determined, 
if  possible,  to  pnt  a  slop  to  further  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings. Feigning  sudden  illness,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Assembly.  He  went  im- 
mediately to  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  proceedings  in  progress.*  Gage  sent 
bis  secretary  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proc- 
lamation, .  hut  the  patriots  were  too 
vigilant  for  him.  The  doors  of  the 
Assembly  were  locked,  and  the  keys  were  safe- 
ly deposited  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket.  The 
secretary  read  the  proclamation  ou  the  stairs, 
but  it  was  unheeded  by  the  patriots  within. 
They  proceeded  to  adopt  and  sign  a  "  Solemn 
League  and  CoVfenaut,"  in  which  al!  former 
non-importation  agreements  and  cognate  under- 
takings were  concentrated,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  send  the  covenant,  as  a  cir- 
cular, to  every  colony  in  America.*  They  also 
adopted  the  other  plans  matured  by  Adams  and 
others,  and  a  resolution  that  "  a  meeting  of 
committees,  from  the  several  colonies  on  this 
continent,  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and 'the  miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  lecom- 


Jci  f^^  '^i 


rates,  aod  Buccaneers  in  America.''     Aa  most  of  the  real  names  of  the  iramaiit  ptrtona  are  bmiliar  l 
reaitera  of  Ihe  few  preceding  chapters,  I  give  (be  list  aa  printed  in  the  copv  of  the  drama  belbre  me. 


ibr 


CAarfcj.. 


C<Jontl B^RBi. 

Lord  Button Gaoe. 

Jidmiral  Tbmbtlont Gaivia. 

ElbotK  Room Howe. 

Mr.  Captr  Blbootke. 

Lord  Kidnapprr Dunmoie. 

Grntral  Waihington. 

Ormral  Lrt.  Offictn,  taldirri,  lailan,  «- 

Gtntrat  Piitnam,  S">tf,  4'''*i  ^f^- 

Coancit  did  not  please  Gaf;e.     He  exercised  Ihe  prerogaliie  ^ven 
nt  in  rejecting  thirteen  of  the  elected  counselors.     The  remaindfr 


Lord  Paran 

Lord  Mocktate  . . 

Lord  Hypocrite . , 

Lord  PoUroon Sandwici 

Lord  Catapate^ Nobtb. 

Lord  Witdom Chatham 

Lord  Ritigion Bishop  o 

Lord  JutHci Camdem. 

Lord  Patriot Wihes. 

Bold  Irithman Bubee. 

Judat HuicHiHSo 

'  The  political  complexion  of  the  n< 
10  him  b;  the  charter  to  the  fullest  ei 
were  not  much  more  agreeable  to  him. 

■  General  Gage  was  then  residing  at  tbe  house  ot  Hobert  Hooper,  Esq.,  in  Danvers,  about  ft 
from  Salem. 

'  All  who  felt  an  attachment  to  tbe  American  oaose  were  called  upon  to  sign  it;  and  the  ci 
wore  required  to  ohligste  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  God,  lo  cease  all  commerce  with  England,  dating 
TnuD  the  last  of  tbe  ensuing  month  of  August,  until  ihe  late  wicked  acts  of  Parliament  should  be  repealed 
and  tbe  Massachuseits  colony  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges;  to  abstain  from  tbe  use  of  anj  Brit- 
ish goods  whatsoever;  and  to  avoid  all  commerce  or  traffic  with  ibose  who  refused  to  sign  the  Leagnc. 
Findly,  it  was  covenanted  that  those  wbo  refused  to  sign  the  League  should  be  held  up  (o  public  scom 
and  indignation  b;  tbe  publication  of  their  names.  The  articles  of  the  Leaf^e  were  transmitted  bycireo- 
lors  lo  nil  tbe  other  provinces,  with  invitations  to  tbe  inhabitants  to  affix  Iheir  names  thereto.  Pbiladel- 
pbia  alone,  as  a  city,  did  not  accept  the  invit&tion  to  join  in  such  a  measure,  preferring  to  refer  the  mailer 
to  a  general  Congress,  and  agreeing  lo  execute  faithfully  all  measures  therein  agreed  upon. 

'  A  bii^rraphical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  patriot  will  be  found  among  liiose'of  the  signers  of  tbe  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  printed  u>  the  Appendix. 
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nippointment  of  Delegateii  to  a  Continentiil  CongroM.  Denandation  of  the  **  League."  Closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

mended  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  recoyery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  AmericsC,  which  is  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  They  designated  the  1st 
of  September  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Thomas  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  James  Bowdoin,  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  were  chosen  delegates.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  respective  shares  of -the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  voted  to  the  delegates  in  payment  of  their  expenses.  The 
whole  busine^  being  ended,  the  Assembly  adjourned  indefinitely,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  a  royal  governor. 

Gage  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  people 
of  Boston  in  sustaining  these  traitorous  measures.  He  refused  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
General  Court  to  his  address,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation  in  denunciation  of  the  League 
as  an  unlawful  combination,  hostile  to  the  crown  and  Parliament,  and  ordering  the  magia- 
trates  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  signing  it.  The  people 
laughed  at  his  proclamation,  defied  the  pliant  magistrates,  and  signed  the  League  by  thou- 
sands. Uncompromising  hostility  was  aroused,  and  the  arm  of  bold  defiance  was  uplifted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  the  menaces  of  foreign  bayonets. 

At  noon  on  the  1  st  of  June  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  all  vessels  that  wished 

-  1774. 

to  enter,  and,  after  the  14th,  all  that  remained  were  not  allowed  to  depart.  The  two 
regiments  ordered  to  Boston  by  Gage  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Common. 
Soon  afterward,  these  being  re-enforced  by  several  regiments  from  Halifax,  Quebec,  New 
York,  and  Ireland,  the  town  became  an  immense  garrison.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  bus- 
iness soon  produced  great  distress  in  the  city.  The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became 
straitened,  and  the  poor,  denied  the  privilege  of  labor,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  class- 
es felt  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor,  yet  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of  the  inhabitants 
were  most  remarkable.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  abroad  was  commensurate  with  the 
suflerings  of  the  patriots,  and  from  every  quarter  came  expressions  of  friendship  and  substan- 
tial tokens  of  attachment  to  the  sufferers.  The  people  of  Georgia  sent  the  Bostonians  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  rice,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  specie.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  were  forwarded  to  them  from  different  points  ;  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  alone  sending 
&7e  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
The  people  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  offered  the  Boston,  merchants  the  free  use  of  wharves 
and  stores,  for  they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to  receive  and  distribute  donations,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  martial  law,  the  suffering  patriots  were  bold  and  unyielding. 

Greneral  Gage  was  warned  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  military  rule,  or  open  rebellion  would 
ensue.  He  aflected  to  disregard  these  warnings,  yet  he  employed  precautionary  measures. 
Boston  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  called  the  Neck.  Convinced  that  hostilities  must  ensue  unless  the  home  gov- 
ernment should  recede,  and  relying  more  upon  soldiers  than  upon  conciliatory  deeds,  Gage 
moved  in  subserviency  to  this  reliance,  and  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  armed  men  upon  the 
Neck.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  measure  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  prevent 
desertions  from  his  ranks.  The  people  readily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  movement, 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  patriots  of  Boston  were  to  be  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  those  in  the  country,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  to  be  transported  iirom 
the  city  to  the  interior.  For  the  first  time  the  free  intercourse  of  New  Englanders  was  in- 
terrupted, and  the  lightning  of  rebellion,  that  had  for  years  been  curbed  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  leaped  forth  in  manifestations  which  alarmed  the  hitherto  haughty  hirelings  of 
royalty.  The  members  of  the  new  Council,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  the  act  which 
changed,  and  indeed  abrogated,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  accepted  office,  were 
treated  with  disdain  at  every  step,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  forced  to  resign. 
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The  courts  of  justice  were  suspended ;  the  attorneys  who  had  issued  writs  of  citation  were 
compelled  to  ask  pardon  in  the  pnblic  journals,  and  promise  not  to  expedite  others  until  the 
laws  should  be  revoked  and  the  charter  re-established.  The  people  occupied  the  seats  uf 
justice,  that  no  room  m^ht  be  \eh  far  judges.  When  invited  to  withdraw,  they  answered 
that  they  recognized  no  other  tribunals  and  no  other  magistrates  than  such  as  were  estab- 
lished by  ancient  laws  and  usage.' 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  people,  throushout  the-province,  began  to  arm 
themselves  and  practice  military  tactics  daily.  Every  where  the  fife  and  drum  were  heard, 
and  fathers  and  eons,  encouraged  by  the  gentler  sex,  took  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  forge  and  hammer  were  busy  in  making  guns  and  swords,  and  every  thing  bore  the  an- 
imated but  gloomy  impress  of  impending  hostility.  The  zeal  of  true  patriots  waxed  warm- 
er ;  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  lukewarm  assumed  the  features  of  courage  ;  the  avowed 
friends  of  government  became  alarmed,  and  those  Addressors,  as  they  were  called,  who 
signed  an  address  to  Hutchinson  on  his  departure,  were  obliged  to  make  public  recantations 
in  the  newspapers.'     Some  of  the  Boston  clergy  (particularly  Dr.  Cooper,  the  person  who 

'  This  piclnre  is  from  an  ETi|Ttish  print  of  iho  time.  Then  the  principal  portinn  of  the  town  was  upon 
the  eaatem  slope  and  flats.  There  we™  a  few  honsei  upnn  the  higher  jprttind  in  the  vicinity  of  Bearon 
Hill,  araimd  (he  Common,  among  which  wa^  that  of  Jobn  Hancock.  In  this  picmre,  Bearim  Hill  19  desis- 
nalpd  bj  the  pole,  which,  with  its  barrel,  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  peninsula  originally  con- 
tained about  seven  hundred  acres.  The  hills  have  been  iBEcd  and  the  earth  carried  into  the  water,  bj  which 
means  the  peninsula  in  so  enlarged  that  it  now  comprises  about  fniirtecn  hundred  acres. 

'Olis's  Bona,  i.,  1S4. 

'  There  were  many  persons  of  some  significance  who  were  willing,  at  this  stage  of  the  controrcisy,  to 
ofler  conciliatory  measures,  and  they  even  gave  encouragement  10  General  Gage  and  his  government.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  merchants  and  others  of  Boston  aignsd  an  address  to  General  Gage,  expressing  a  will, 
iiigness  to  pay  for  the  tea  destroyed.  It  is  averred,  also,  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  Boston  aci- 
ually  endeavored  to  raise  money  to  pa}*  tbe  East  India  Company  for  Ihe  lea.  bat  the  attempt  failed.  Thire 
were  some  others  who  protested  against  the  conrse  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  tbe  action  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  tbe  Gospel,  who,  tbey  averred,  were  nnduly  exciting  (he  people,  and  org- 
ing  them  headlong  toward  ruin.  But  these  movements  were  productive  wily  of  mischief.  They  made  Ibe 
colonists  more  determined,  and  deluded  the  home  government  with  the  false  idea  that  the  most  respectabit 
portion  of  tbe  people  were  averse  to  change  or  revolution.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recantation. 
signed  by  a  lai^je  nimiber  of  Ihe  addressers :  "  Whereas  we,  the  subscribers,  did  some  time  since  sign  at 
address  to  Governor  Holchinson,  wbiob,  though  prompted  to  by  the  best  intentions,  has,  nevertheless,  giveo 
^■reat  oflense  to  our  country ;  Wc  do  now  dcelare,  that  we  desire,  so  far  from  designing,  hy  that  action,  10 
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Spirit  of  tbe  American  Preai.    Ze«l  of  th«  Committeei  of  Correipondenoe.    Their  importmce.    FortificBtiloii  of  BoetOD  Neck. 

fint  received  Hatdunson's  letters  from  Franklin)  were  very  active  in  promoting  hostility  to 
the  rulers,  and  the  press  exerted  its  power  with  great  industry  and  effect.^ 

The  Masiochusetts  Spy  and  the  Boston  Crazette  were  the  principal  Whig  journals,  and 
through  the  latter,  Otis,  Adams,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  others  communed  with  the  public,  in 
articles  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  Epigrams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every 
form  of  literary  expression  remarkable  for  point  and  terseness,  filled  these  journals.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  logic  in  rhyme,  so  frequently  employed  at  that  day.  I  copied 
it  from  Anderson's  Constituttamd  Gazette,*  published  in  New  York  in  1775.  That  paper 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Rivington's  (Tory)  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  city : 

"Thb  Quarrel  toith  America  fairly  Stated. 

"  Radely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts  in  anger  . 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Boll — John  fails  on  to  bang  her ; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  I  pray,  who  is  in  fault. 
The  one  who  begun,  or  resents  the  assault?" 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  btisy  night  and  day  preparing  the  people 
of  the  province  for  energetic  action,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  offense  to  sound  the  battle 
cry  and  invoke  the  sword  of  rebellion  from  its  scabbard.' 

Alarmed  at  the  rebellious  spirit  manifested  on  all  sides,  Gage  removed  the  seat  Augiut, 
of  government  from  Salem  back  to  Boston,  and  began  to  fortify  the  Neck.     The      ^'^^* 


Vxsw  or  TBX  Lxifxs  on  Boston  Nxck. 

Prom  an  Xi^iBh  print  pablbbod  in  1T77. 

"^rork  went  on  slowly  at  first,  for  British  gold  could  not  buy  Boston  carpenters,  and  work- 
xnen  had  to  be  procured  from  other  places.  The  people  viewed  these  warlike  preparations 
^^th  indignation,  which  was  heightened  by  an  injudicious  act  of  Gage  in  sending  a  detach- 

«how  our  acquiescence  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and  justly  odious  to  all  America,  that,  on 
The  contrary,  we  hop^  we  might,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  their  repeal ;  though  now,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
tind  ourselves  mistaken.  And  we  do  now  further  declare,  that  we  never  intended  the  offense  which  this 
address  has  occasioned ;  that,  if  we  had  foreseen  such  an  event,  we  should  never  have  signed  it ;  as  it  ai- 
rways has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  determination  is 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  liberty,  the  welfare,  and  happiness  of  our  country,  which  is  in- 
separably connected  with  our  own."  The  Committee  of  Correspondenoe  declared  the  recantation  satisfac- 
tory, and  recommended  the  signers  of  it  as  true  friends  to  America. 

*  There  were  five  newspapers  printed  in  Boston  in  1774,  as  follows:  the  Boston  Post,  oo  Monday 
morning,  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet ;  the  Boston  Newt-Letter^  by  Margaret  Draper  (widow  of  Richard 
Draper)  and  Robert  Boyle ;  the  Mauaehuttta  Gazette  and  Boiton  Pott  Bay  and  Mvertiter,  by  Mills  and 
Hicks ;  the  Boeton  Crazette  and  Country  Journal,  by  Edes  and  Gill ;  and  the  Mattachutettt  Spy,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas. — See  Thomas's  Hiatory  of  Printing, 

*  Anderson  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  of  New  York,  the  earliest  wood-engraver,  as  a 
diBtinot  art,  in  America.  Now  (1850),  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  uses  the  graver  with  all  the  skill  and 
vigor  of  earlier  manhood. 

'  The  committee  of  1774  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams, 
William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  Josiah  Quincy.  The  importance  of  these  committees  of  correspond- 
ence may  be  understood  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  a  Tory  writer  over  the  signature  of  Afa«- 
tachutetttntu.  *'  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  foulest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpent  ever  issued  from  the 
egg  of  sedition.  It  it  tkt  tourct  of  the  rebellion.  I  )aw  the  small  seed  when  it  was  implanted ;  it  was  a 
grain  of  mustard.  I  have  watched  the  plant  until  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  are  concealed  at  the  root ;  the  foulest  birds  of  the  air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I  now  would 
induce  yon  to  go  to  work  immediately  with  axes  and  hatchets  and  out  it  down,  for  a  two-fold  reason :  be- 
cause it  is  a  pest  to  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a  stronger  arm,  and  crush  its  thousands  in 
ito  faU." 

Kc 
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Attempted  Seizure  of  Anna  and  Ammuiiitioii  at  Cambridge.  Alann  conoerning  Boaton.  CoDTention  in  Boatun. 

September  1,  ^6"^  of  troops  to  seize  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  belonging,  to  the  province,  stored  at 
^^^*  Chariestown  and  Cambridge.  This  act  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  large 
numbers  assembled  at  Cambridge,  determined  upon  attacking  the  troops  in  Boston.  About 
the  same  time,  intelligence  went  abroad  that  the. ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor  were  bom- 
barding the  town  and  the  regular  troops  were  massacring  the  people,  sparing  nei- 
'  ther  age  nor  sex.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  thrill  of  horror  prodnced  by 
the  report  was  succeeded  by  a  cry  of  vengeance.*  In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  the  country 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent  was  aroused.  From  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  to  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire,  '*  To  arms  !  to  arms  !'*  was  the  universal  shout 
Instantly,  on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weapons, 
furnishing  themselves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  preparing  for  an  immediate 
march ;  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  exhorting  and  encouraging  others  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. The  roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men,  marching  for  Boston  with  great 
rapidity,  but  without  noise  or  tumult.  Full  thirty  thousand  men  were  under  arms  and 
speeding  toward  the  town ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  well  assured  that  the  report  was  un- 
true.* 

At  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  Sufiblk  county,  to  which  Boston 
belonged,  held  on  the  6th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  was  due  to 
any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament.  Collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  holding 
public  money,  were  recommended  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  old  charter 
was  restored ;  that  persons  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  Council  had  violated  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country  ;  that  those  who  did  not  resign  by  the  20  th  of  September  should 
be  considered  public  enemies  ;  that  the  Quebec  Act,  establishing  Romanism  in  Canada,  was 
dangerous  to  Protestantism  and  liberty,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive only  so  long  as  just  reason  required.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  seize 
and  keep  as  a  hostage  any  servant  of  the  crown  who  might  fall  in  their  way,  when  they 
should  hear  of  a  patriot  being  arrested  for  any  political  ofiense.  They  drew  up  an  address 
to  General  Gage,  telling  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  desire  to  commence  hostilities,  but 
that  they  were  xietermined  not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  they  also 
complained  loudly  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck. 

Gage  denounced  the  convention  as  treasonable,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  declared 
that  he  should  take  such  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  friends  of  government 
as  he  thought  proper,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the  cannon  placed  in  battery  on 
the  Neck  should  not  be  used  except  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.  Unlike  Governor  Carleton 
of  Canada,  he  had  no  word  of  kindness  or  act  of  conciliation  for  the  patriots,'  and  they,  in 
turn,  reviled  the  governor  and  set  his  power  at  naught.  Tarring  and  feathering  and  other 
violent  acts  became  common,  and  the  Tories  or  friends  of  government  in  the  surrounding 
country  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston.  The  eight  military  companies  in  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens,  were  mostly  broken  up.  John  Hancock  had  been  commander  of  a 
corps  called  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets.  General  Gage  had  dismissed  him,  and 
the  company,  indignant  at  the  aflront,  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  14  th  of  August,  to 

^  See  Hinman's  Historical  Collections  from  Official  Records,  &o.,  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  believed  by  some,  that  the  ramor  of  the  bombiardment  at  Boston  was  set  afloat  by  some  of  the 
leading  patriots,  to  show  General  Gage  what  maltitades  of  people  would  rise  up  to  orush  his  troops  if  be 
dared  to  abuse  his  power  by  committing  the  least  act  of  violence. 

'  The  kindness  which  Governor  Carleton  manifested  toward  the  American  prisoners  captured  at  Quebec 
and  the  Cedars  in  1776,  did  more  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  that  province  than  any  severe  measures  could 
have  effected.  Lamb  says,  that  "in  the  spring  of  1776,  Governor  Carleton  addressed  the  prisoners  with 
such  sweetness  and  good-humor  as  was  sufficient  to  melt  every  heart.  *  My  lads,'  he  said,  *  why  did  yoa 
come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  in  his  government  that  never  did  any  harm  to  you  in  bis  life  ?  I  never  in- 
vaded your  property,  nor  sent  a  single  soldier  to  disturb  you.  Come,  my  boys,  you  are  in  a  very  distress- 
ing situation,  and  not  able  to  go  home  with  any  comfort.  I  must  provide  you  with  shoes,  stockings,  ancS 
warm  waistcoats.  I  must  give  you  some  victuals  to  carry  you  home.  Take  care,  my  lads,  that  you  dcf 
not  come  here  again,  lest  I  should  not  treat  you  so  kindly.'' — ^Lamb's  Journal  of  the  American  War^  p.  89  = 
Dublin,  1809. 
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OtAvt  for  ConTening  tb«  Afliernhl;  covatonriuided. 


Mfctiiif  of  iIh!  AHemUj. 

they  had  aimost  u 


wait  on  the  governor  at  Saleni,  uid  return  him  their  standaiil,  ' 

imonsly  disbanded  themselvea.'" 

The  day  before  tbo  meeting  of  the  Snf- 

falk   convention,  the  (general  Continental 

sei>i«nb«rs,     CongraBs  met  in  Philadelphia, 
''"*'         and  aa  soon  as  information  of 

it!  firm  proceedings  reached  MassaehuBettB, ' 

ihe  paliiota  assumed  a  bolder  tone.     G&f^e 

■ammoned  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

meet  at  Salem,  to  proceed  to  buwneas  ac- 

oording  to  the  new  order  of  things  under 

the  late  act  of  Parliament.     Town  meet- 
ings were  held,  but  so  revolutionary  were 

their  proceedinga,  that  Gage  countermand- 
ed hi*  order  for  the  Assembly.     His  right 

to  counternaand  was  dented,  and  most  of  j 
the  members  elect,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
ty, met  at  Salem  on  the  day  ap- 
pomted.  Uage,  oi  course,  ~was 
not  there,  and  a*  nobody  appeared  to  open 
the  court  or  administer  the  oaths,  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  n  provincial  Con- 
gress, adjourned  to  Concord,  and  there  organized  by  choosing  John  Hancock  president,  t 

'  I  oopy  from  the  MtuiathitttU  Spy  of  September,  IT74,  the  following  lampoon  in  rhjmB  : 
"  J  Mimplt  of  gubmatorial  iloqutna,  ni  lattly  txkitittd  to  llu  company  a/  codtU  : 


JOHlt  Uu(oocii.> 


'Twu  proper  ha  ibould  be  dinalHed ; 


tij  lUndMrd  SuDg  iato  mj  fnce ! 
DiibudiDBnsliei!  lo cuned ilont I 
Oh  bid  1,  hid  I.  nmal  jw  om.'" 

This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  rearies^ieBs  of  the  press  at  [hat  time,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Spy  wax  printed  in  Boston,  then  fllied  with  armed  troops  emplojred  to  put  down  riaini;  rebellion.  Gi^;e's 
prociamatioaa  were  paraphrased  in  rhyme,  and  otherwise  ridiculed.     One  of  then,  now  beforB  nie,  com- 

~  Tom  Gagn'i  ProclunitlDn. 


TOM  GAUE. 


'  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Haneook  w 
Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


a  round  amonij  thoae  of  the  signers  of  the  Dcclamlion  of 


II  Becretary  of  MsMscbiiHCa  undsr  Oags. 


oDTj  (ilWwird  gBDcnl)  Knoi 
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Appoiotment  of  Committees  of  Sa&^  and  SappUes. 


Appointment  of  military  OflSeen. 


SpiUzig  of  CamMXii. 


Benjamin  Lincoln,  afterward  a  revolutionary  general,  secretary.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  prepared  an  address  to  Gage,  which  the  Congrese 
adopted,  and  then  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where  another  committee  was  sent  to  preset 
the  address  to  the  governor.  In  that  address  they  protested  against  the  forti6cation  of  the 
Neck,  and  complained  of  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  while  they  expressed  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  government.  Gage  replied,  as  he  did  to  the  Sufiblk  committee, 
that  his  military  preparations  were  made  only  in  self-defense,  and  were  justified  by  the  war- 
like demonstrations  on  every  hand.  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  their  Assembly  illegal, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  charter  of  the  province,  and  warned  them  to  desist. 

The  denunciations  of  Gage  had  no  other  eflect  than  to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  patriots. 
The  Provincial  Congress  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety,  a.t  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Hancock,  giving  it  power  to  «call  out  the  militia.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  ammunition  and  stores,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
October  36,     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  purposc.     Provision  was  also  made  for  arming  the  people  of  the 

1774.  province.  They  appointed  Henry  Gardner  treasurer  of  the  colony,  under  the  title 
of  receiver  general,  into  whose  hands  the  constables  and  tax-collectors  were  directed  to  pay 
all  public  moneys  which  they  received.  Jedediah  Preble,  Artemus  Ward,  and  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  were  appointed  general  officers  of  the  militia.^  The  first  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Ward  and  Pomeroy  alone  entered  upon  the  duty  of  organizing  the  military. 
Ammunition  and  stores  were  speedily  collected  at  Concord,  Woburn,  and  other  places. 
Mills  were  erected  for  making  gunpowder ;  manufactories  were  set  up  for  making  arms, 
and  great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of  saltpeter. 

The  Provincial  Congress  disavowed  any  intention  to  attack  the  British  troops,  yet  took 
measures  to  cut  ofi*  their  supplies  from  the  country.  Gage  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, denouncing  their  proceedings,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid ;  and  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress  had  all  the  authority  of  law,  he  was  unsupport- 
ed except  by  his  troops,  and  a  few  officials  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Apprehending 
that  the  people  of  Boston  might  point  the  cannons  upon  the  fortifications  about  the  town 
upon  himself  and  troops,  he  caused  a  party  of  sailors  to  be  landed  by  night  firom  a  ship  of 
war  in  the  harbor,  who  spiked  all  the  guns  upon  the  battery  at  Fort  Hill. 

At  a  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  convened  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, it  was  voted  to  enrol  twelve  thousand  minute  men — ^volunteers  pledged  to  be  ready 
to  enter  the  field  at  a  minute's  notice — and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  follow  this  example,  and  increase  the  number  of  minute  men  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  elected  the  same  delegates  to  the  general  Congress,  to  meet  again  in  May,. 
]  775  ;  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  and  Colonel  Heath  additional  generals ;  and  adop 

measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  early  in  the  ensuing  year 

They  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  general  thanksgiving,  held  according  to  their  own  a 
pointment.*     When  the  year  1774  closed,  the  colonies  were  on  the  verge  of  open  ins 
tion.     Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  view  the  progress  of  events  in  England. 

When  the  colonial  agents  there  observed  the  manifest  improbability  of  a  reconciliatioi 
and  the  certainty  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  were  exceedingly  active  in  their  efibrts 
mold  the  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  colonies.     The  various  addresses  put  forth  by  th 


Morember  10. 


^  For  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Ward,  see  antty  page  190.     Pomeroy  was  in  the  battle  of  L 
George,  in  1755,  and  was  the  soldier  of  that  name  whom  Everett  supposes  to  have  shot  Baron 
See  page  109. 

^  This  appointment  was  always  made  by  the  governor,  as  at  the  present  day,  bat  the  patriots  had 
lately  discarded  his  aathority. 


daughter  Lucy,  in  opposition  to  the  wlchea  of  her  father,  who  deairad  a  more  adTantageooa  match  tat  her.    Knox  was  a 
bookaeller  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Flucker,  who  poaieased  considerable  literary  taste,  became  acquainted  with  him  while  rislTln^^ 
his  store  to  purchase  articles  in  his  line.    A  sjrmpathy  of  taste,  fiaelini^  and  views  produced  mutual  esteem,  which  soon  riptmrc* 
into  love.    Her  friends  looked  upon  her  as  one  ruined  in  prospects  of  fixture  social  esteem  and  personal  hf^pineas,  in  wedding 
one  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  rebellion ;  but  many  of  those  very  friends,  when  the  great  political  change  toolc  place, 
outcasts  and  in  pover^,  while  Lucy  Knox  was  the  center  of  the  first  social  circle  in  America. 
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Effinti  of  FnnUin  and  others. 


Covntanctioa  by  Adam  Smith  and  othera. 


Proceedingi  lo  Parliament 


1774. 


Continental  Congress  were  printed  and  industriously  circulated.  Dr.  Franklin  and  other 
iirienda  of  America  traversed  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  by  per- 
sonal communications  enlightened  the  people  upon  the  important  questions  at  issue.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  mostly  Dissenters,  looking  upon  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  oppressor ;  and,  by  parity  of  simple  reasoning,  its  main  pillar,  the  throne,  was  regarded 
equally  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.  They  were,  therefore,  eager  listeners  to  the  truths 
rejecting  human  rights  which  the  friends  of  republicanism  uttered,  and  throughout  York- 
shire,  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the  people  became  much  excited. 

Ministers  were  alarmed,  and  concerted  measures  to 
counteract  the  effects  produced  by  these  itinerant  repub^ 
licans.  Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  <*  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  We(]4erbume,  the  solicitor  general,  and  other 
friends  of  the  ministry,  wielded  their  pens  vigorously ; 
and,  at  their  solicitation.  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham, 
a  very  popular  man  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, followed  in  the  wake  of  Franklin  and  his  friends, 
and  endeavored  to  apply  a  ministerial  antidote  to  their 
republican  poison.  In  this  he  was  measurably  success- 
ful, and  the  districts  were  quieted. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  king  informed  them  that  America  was 
on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion.  When  the  usual  address 
to  the  king  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
opposition  offered  an  amendment,  asking  his  majesty  to 
lay  before  Parliament  all  letters,  orders,  and  instructions 
relating  to  American  afiairs,  as  well  as  all  the  intelli- 
gence received  from  the  colonies.  Lord  North  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  made 
the  first  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  government !  The  address  was  replete  with  assurances  of  support  for  the  king  and 
ministers  in  all  measures  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  government  in  the  colonies,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  drawing  the  sword,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  Americans  to  the  feet  of  royal 
authority.  ^A  debate,  characterized  by  considerable  bitterness,  ensued,  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  loyal  address  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
against  seventy-three.  Similar  action  was  had  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  address  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirteen.  Nine  peers  signed  a  sensible  protest,  which 
concluded  with  these  words :  <*  Whatever  may  be  the  mischievous  designs  or  inconsiderate 
temerity  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate  course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who 
have  ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their  past  efiects  and  future  tendencies  ; 
and  who  are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  and  information,  to  commit  ourselves  in  declara- 
tions which  taay  precipitate  our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

Franklin  and  his  associates  caused  strong  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  be  sent  in  from 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts ;  and  respectful  petitions  were  also  sent  in  from  Lon* 
don,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  praying  for  a  just  and  concilia- 
tory course  toward  America.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  an  inactive  committee-^'*  a 
conmiittee  of  oblivion,"  Burke  called  it— ^while  a  few  counter  petitions,  procured  by  Roe- 
buck, were  acted  upon  immediately.     Petitions  from  Americans,  and  even  one  from  Ja- 


Adam  Sxitb.' 

From  a  iwnUllion  by  Ti 


'  Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Eirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  carried 
off  by  some  gipsies,  but  soon  afterward  was  recovered.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  designed  for 
the  Church.  He  became  an  infidel  in  religions  views,  and  of  coarse  tamed  his  attention  to  other  than  cler- 
ical daties.  He  was  the  friend  of  Home,  Gibbon,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  of 
France.  He  wrote  much,  bat  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1771.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  ablest  work  on  politicai 
economy  in  the  English  language.     He  died  in  1790,  as  he  had  lived,  a  contemner  of  ChrtstianiUr 
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maica;  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  were  treated  with' disdain^  and  the  Americans  had  every 
reason  to  helieve  that  government  was  anxious  to  light  up  the  flame  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  at  once  crushing  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  West  hy  a  single  tread  of  its 
iron  h6el  of  power. 

Parlifiment,  which  adjourned  until  after  the  Christinas  holidays,  .reassembled  on  the 
20th  of  January.     Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  every  oue,  Lord  Chatham  (Pitt) 
was  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  following  day.    It  was  understood  that  he  had 
washed,  his  hands  of  American  aflairs,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  be  seen  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session.     It  was  &  mistake,  and  the  great  statesman  opened  the  business 
of  the  session  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  king,  asking  him  to  *<  immediately  dispatch  or- 
ders to  General  Gage  to  remove  his  forces  frbm  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season 
would  permit.'*     **  I  wish,  my  lords,''^^p  said,  "not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.     An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of  calamity.     For  my  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business.    Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention.     I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  impending 
danger.     When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  misadministration  practiced  against  them,  I  desire  not  to 
be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between  England  and  America.     I 
contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America  ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Amer- 
icans owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree/'    '  After!  stating  the  points  on  which  the  su- 
premiBicy  of  the  mother  country  was  justly  predicated,  the  great  orator  continued  :  **  Resist- 
ance to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  incompetent  to  convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the  bodies 
who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects."     He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  suflering  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  wasting  away  with  sickness  and  pining  for  action  ;  and  finally,  after  alluding 
to  ]Lhe  wisdom  of  the  late  Congress  and  the  approval  of  their  acts  by  the  people,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  mu9t  be  vain — 
must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 
when  we  must. .....  To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising 

and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  afiections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  aflirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  un- 
done." 

Chatham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  eighteen.  Not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, he  immediately  presented  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the  power 
of  taxation,  demand  of  the  Americans  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  invite  them  to  contribute,  voluntarily,  a  specified  sum  annually,  to  be  employed 
in  meeting  the  charge  on  the  national  debt.  This  accomplished,  it  proposed  an  immediate 
repeal  of  all  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  passed  during,  the  current  reign,  and  then 
in  force.*  This,  of  course,  ministers  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  colonies  quite  as  inju- 
rious to  national  honor  as  any  thing  yet  proposed,  and  more  humiliating,  even,  than  Dr. 
Tucker's  propositions,  then  attracting  much  attention,  that  Parliament  should,  by  solemn 
act,  separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government,  and  disallow  any  application  for  res- 
toration to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  until,  by  humble  petition,  they  should. 

'  These  were  ten  in  number :  the  Sugar  Jlct^  the  two  Quartering  Act$^  the  Tea  Act^  the  Act  autptndinf^ 
the  New  York  Legiilature  (hereafter  to  be  noticed),  the  two  Act$  for  the  Trial  in  Great  Britain  of  Offemtm 
rommitted  in  America^  the  Bo§ton  Port  Bili,  the  Act  for  Regulating  the  General  Government  of  Jtfafaadb»* 
$ett*^  and  the  Quebec  Act. 
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wk  for  pardon  and  reinBtatement.'  Chatham'!  pTopoaition  received  very  liltle  iavor  in  the 
Hoa*e  ofLordi,  though  loudly  applauded  by  the  more  intelligent  people  without,'  and  it  wu 
negatived,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  •■  reject  the  hill  now  and  forever,"  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-oue  igainst  thirty-two. 

The  miniBtry,  goveroBd  by  the  ethics  of  the  lion  (without  his  magnaBimity),  "  might 
makes  right,"  followed  up  their  foolish  rejection  of  the  olive  branch,  by  proposing  measures 
tantamount  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war  upon  the  American  colonists,  as  rebels.     Oa  the 
2d  of  February,  North  proposed  the  first  of  a  series  of  coercive  measures.     He  moved, 
ia  the  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  affirming  that  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  a  sUte  of  rebellion  ;  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  her  sovereign  rule  in  the 
'~    -  colonies,  and  yrging  hia  majesty  to  take  efiectual  meas- 

ures for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  address 
concluded  with  the  usual  resolution  to  support  him  with 
their  "  lives  and  fortunes." 

On  introducing  the  motion,  North  intimated  that  a 

part  of  his  plan  was  to  materially  increase  the  military 

forces  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  entire  commerce 

of  New  England  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 

West  Indies.      Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring 

the  ministry  and  pra.ying  for  their  removal.      Dunning 

and  the  great  Thurlow  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the 

side  of  the  opposition,  which  became  very  warm.     Fox's 

amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vole  of  three  hundred 

C  and  four  against  one  hundred  and  five,  antl  North's 

edwud  Gimoh.  motion  pi^vailed  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 

ninety-six'lo  one  hundred  and  six  in  Die  Commons,  and 

in  the  Upper  House -by  eighty-seven  to  twenty-seven  ;  nine  peers  protesting.' 

'  JoBJah  Tucker,  D.D.,  dean  of  Gloucester,  was  an  able  English  divine,  and  son  of  Abmham  Tucker,  au- 
thor of  Tht  Light  of  Naturt  Puntttd,  a  vork  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  Dr.  Tucker  waa  a  famons  pam- 
pilteleer  at  the  lime  of  our  Revolution.  He  waa  the  onlj  friend  of  the  BritUh  mioisliy  who  wrote  in  Iavor 
of  the  independenoe  of  the  colonies. 

'  The  corporation  of  the  citj  of  London  passed  avote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  Franklin  (to  wb<nn  Chatham 
■ubmiltcd  the  bill  before  oiTering  it  in  the  Senate)  sent  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  England,  and  to  his 
own  countrymen  there,  in  which  he  portrayed  the  wickedness  of  rejecting  this  pkn  of  reooncillMion,  the 
oaij  feasible  one  that  had  been  oflered  for  years.  Franklin  and  other  agents  asked  to  be  examined  at  Ihe 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  Iha  demands  of  the  general  Congress  ;  bat  even  this  amrtttf,  for  il 
uoiild  be  called  nothing  more,  was  roughly  denied. 

'  Gibbon  the  historian,  anlhor  of  the  Dtctint  ami  Fall  of  tht  Roma*  Bmpirt,  who  had  ihen  a  seat  in 
Parljameac,  writin);  to  bis  friend  Sheffield,  said,  "  We  voted  an  addreu  of  '  lives  and  fortunes,'  decbwiog 
Massachuaetta  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion  i  more  troops,  but,  I  fear,  not  eoough,  lo  go  to  America,  to  make 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  Boston ;  three  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  I  In  a  few  days  we 
stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I  can  not  write  volumes,  bat  1  am  more  and  more  convinced  thai,  with 
fimmess,  all  may  go  well;  yri  I lomtthing  doubl." 

Gibbon  was  very  much  disposed  to  lake  sides  with  the  Americans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  publicly  declared 
at  Brooke's  Coffee-bouse,  that  "  there  was  do  salvation  for  England,  aidess  six  of  Ihe  heads  of  the  cabinet 
cooncil  were  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  Ihe  houses  of  Parliaaent  as  exam(riea."  Gibbon  had  his 
price,  and,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  above  expression  was  altered,  cook  office  under  that  same  cabinet 
council,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  promise  of  a  pension.  His  mouth  was  thus  stopped  by  the  Bogsr-plums 
of  patronage.  So  says  Bailey,  author  of  "Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country,"  page  169.  Bailey 
also  gives  the  following  poem,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by  Fox : 

'  KJdk  Oeorgi,  In  ■  fiigbt.  lc*t  Olbbon  ibanld  wrHa 
Tbe  itorr  of  Brlula'i  dl>|ncn, 
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John  WUket  in  Parliament    Hit  Character  and  Career.     BiU  for  deatroying  the  New  Enfl^and  Ftaheviea.    A  oondliatoKy  BOL 


John  Wilkes. 


.March  8. 


In  tke  debate  on  this  bill  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  for- 
merly  editor  of  the  North  Briton,  a  radical  paper,  who  had  given  the  govemment  a  world 

of  trouble  during  a  portion  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
reign  of  G-eorge  III.,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 
the  Americans.  He  declared  that  a  proper  resistance  to 
wrong  was  revolution,  and  not  rebellion,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  Americans  were  successful,  they  might,  in  after 
times,  celebrate  the  revolution  of  1775  as  the  English  did 
that  of  1688.  Earnest  recommendations  to  pursue  mild- 
er measures  were  offered  by  the  opposition,  but  without 
efiect.  It  was  voted  that  two  thousand  additional  sea- 
men and  one  thousand  four  hundred  soldiers  should  be 
sent  to  America. 

A  few  days  afterward  Lord  North  brought  Febmarria 
forth  another  bill,  providing  for  the  destruction  ^^^ 
of  the  entire  trade  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  of 
their  fisheries.'  It  had  a  clause,  excepting  those  individ- 
uals from  the  curse  who  should  produce  a  certificate  from  their  respective  governors  testify- 
ing to  their  general  good  conduct,  and  who  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  opposition  which  the  bill  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
merchants  of  London  presented  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  it,'  and  so  did  the  Quakers 
in  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  Nantucket,  but  without  efiiect.  It  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  fifty-eight  Fresh  intelligence  from  America,  represent- 
ing the  general  adhesion  to  the  Continental  Congress,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and 
another  bill  was  speedily  passed,  in  the  ibrm  of  an  amendment,  including  all  the  colonies  in 
the  Restraining  Act,  except  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  loyalty  seem- 

March  21*         «   .  i       •      . 

ed  to  predominate. 
While  the  Restraining  Act  was  under  consideration,  North  astoniAed  all  parties  by  of- 
fering what  he  pretended  to  be  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  proposed  that  when  the  proper  au- 
thorities, in  any  colony,  should  ofier,  besides  maintaining  its  own  civil  government,  to  raise 

Hla  book  well  deacribea,  how  cormptton  and  bribes 

Overthrew  the  great  empire  of  Eome ; 
And  his  writings  deckre  a  degen'racy  there, 
*  Which  hit  conduct  exhibito  at  home.*' 

The  first  volmne  of  Gibbon^s  Rome  was  published  in  1776,  and  the  sixth  and  last  on  his  fifty-first  birth- 
day, in  1788.  His  bookseller,  Mr.  Cadell,  on  that  day  gave  him  forty  thousand  dollars.  Gibbon  died  in 
Janoary,  1794. 

^  This  fearless  political  writer  was  bom  in  1727.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1757.  In  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  published  in  1763,  he  made  a  severe  attack  on  government,  lor 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  account  of  a  licentious  essay  on  woman  he  vras  aflenrord  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Conunons.  Acquitted  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  pros- 
ecuted Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary,  received  five  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  then  went  to  Paris. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1768,  sent  a  letter  of  submission  to  the  king,  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  The  seat  was  successfully  contested  by  another.  He  was  then  elected 
alderman  of  London,  and  the  same  year  obtained  a  verdict  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  against  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  seizing  his  papers.  He  was  sheriflfin  1771,  and  in  1774  was  elected  lord  mayor,  and  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  He  was  made  Chamberlain  of  London  in  1779,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tired from  the  field  of  party  politics.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1797,  aged  seventy  years. 
The  likeness  here  given  is  copied  from  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.  The  obverse  side  has  a  pyramid  npoo 
a  pedestal,  beside  which  stands  a  figure  of  Time  inscribing  upon  the  pjrramid  the  number  45.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  words  Magna  Charta,  and  beneath,  In  memory  of  the  tsae  MDCCLXVHI.  Wilkes  had  a 
most  forbidding  countenance,  but  his  manners  were  pleasing.  In  his  private  character  he  was  licentious, 
yet  his  talents  and  energy  employed  upon  the  popular  side  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

'  According  to  testimony  produced  in  Parliament,  about  400  ships,  2000  fishing  shallops,  and  20,000 
men  were  thus  employed  in  the  British  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

'  The  people  of  New  England  were,  at  that  time,  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  London  nearly  five  mill- 
ion dollars.  With  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonists,  all  hope  of  collecting  even  a  small  share  of 
this  sum  would  be  lost. 
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a  certain  revenue  and  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  it  Would  be  proper  tolbrbear 
imposing  any  tax,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ministerial  party  opposed  it 
because  it  was  conciliatory,  and  the  opposition  were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  proposed 
to  abate  but  a  single  grievance,  and  was  not  specific.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  min- 
ister found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cross-fire  from  both  parties ;  yet  he  stood  his  ground 
well,  and  adroitly  carried  the  proposition  through.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
really  a  cheat  with  a  fair  exterior  of  honesty,  and  intended  to  sow  division  in  the  councils  of 
the  colonies,  heedless  members  of  Parliament  gave  it  support,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty-eight. 

On  the  heel  of  this  bill  Burke  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  five  days  after- 
ward Mr.  Hartley  ofiered  a  mild  scheme,  similar  to  Chatham's ;  but  they  were 
negatived  by  large  migorities.     The  *<  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,"  urged 
by  the  merchants,  who  were  smarting  under  the  efiects  of  the  lash  applied  to  the  Americans^ 
addressed  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  late  measures  toward  the  colonies,     j^^^^  ^q. 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  his  majesty,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any       ^''^^• 
of  his  subjects  presumed  to  be  abettors  of  the  rebels.     It  was  obvious  that 

"  King,  Commons,  and  Lords  were  uniting  amain 
To  cut  doivrn  this  guardian  of  ours," 

and  Franklin,  abandoning  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  sailed  for  America. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colonies  had  complained  of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  redress, 
and  suffered  insults.     Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Grreat  Britain,  they  prepared  for  war.     In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
The  Provincial  Congress  ordered  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  an  army  of  fif* 
teen  thousand  men.     They  called  upon  the  Congregational  clergy  to  preach  liberty  from 
their  pulpits,  and  hearty  responses  were  given.     <*  The  towns,  which  had  done  so  fearlessly 
and  so  thoroughly  the  preparatory  work  of  forming  and  concentrating  political  sentiment, 
came  forward  now  to  complete  their  patriotic  actions  by  voting  money  freely  to  arm,  equip, 
and  discipline  *  Alarm  List  Companies ;'  citizens  of  every  calling  appeared  in  their  ranks  ; 
to  be  a  private  in  them  was  proclaimed  by  the  journals  an  honor ;  to  be  chosen  to  office  in 
them,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.    In  Danvers,  the  deacon  of  the  parish  was  elected 
captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant.    The  minute  men  were  trained 
often,  the  towns  paying  the  expense ;  and  the  company,  after  its  field  exercises,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon,  or  partake  of  an  entjortainment 
at  the  town-house,  where  zealous  sons  of  liberty  would  exhort  them  to  prepare  to  fight 
bravely  for  Grod  and  their  country.     Such  was  the  discipline— «o  free  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  so  full  of  inspiring  influences-— of  the  early  American  soldiery.     And  thus  an  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  existence,  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  wheel  its  ise*. 
lated  platoons  into  solid  phalanxes,  while  it  presented  to  an  enemy  only  opportunity  fer  an 
inglorious  foray  upon  its  stores."^ 

Had  the  counsels  of  inflamed  zeal  and  passion-— anflamed  by  the  most  cruel  and  insulting 
oppreasion — ^prevailed,  blood  would  have  been  shed  before  the  close  of  1774.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  Boston,*  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  increased  with  their  numbers 

~i  -  -  -  — ■    ■    ■  -  —  -  -    ■ ■  ■       -     ■ 

*  Frothingham^s  Siege  of  Boeton,  p.  42. 

*  In  November,  1774,  there  were  eleven  regiments  of  British  troops,  besides  the  artillery,  in  Boston.  In 
l>eeember,  500  marines  landed  from  the  Asia  man-of-war,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  all  the  troops 
ordered  from  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Quebec  had  arrived.  A  guard  of  150  men  was  stationed  at  the 
lines  npon  the  Neck.  The  army  was  brigaded.  The  first  brigadier  general  was  Earl  Percy,  Moncrief 
his  brigade  major ;  the  second  general  was  Pigott,  his  major,  Small ;  third  general,  Jones,  his  major,  Hutch- 
inson, son  of  the  late  governor.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  an4  the  officers  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  martial  preparations  of  the  people.  **  As  to  what  you  hear  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  force 
of  England,''  wrote  an  officer,  in  November,  1774,  **  it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  further  than  words ; 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  run  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  off*.  Believe  me,  any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the  whole  force  of  the  Massachu- 
^tts  province." 
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ftnd  strength  ;  but  the  Americans  were  determined  that  when  collision,  which  was  inevita- 
ble, should  take  place,  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  by  the  British  troops,  and  thus  make 
goyernment  the  aggressor.  The  occasion  was  not  long  delayed.  General  Gage  discovered 
that  the  patriots  were  secretly  conveying  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  Boston.  In  carts, 
beneath  loads  of  manure,  cannon  balls  and  muskets  were  carried  out ;  and  powder,  conceal- 
ed in  the  panniers  of  the  market-women,  and  cartridges  in  candle-boxes,  passed  unsuspected 
by  the  guard  upon  the  Neck.'  On  discovering  these  movements,  and  learning  that  aome 
brass  cannon  and  field-pieces  were  at  Salem,  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  seize  them. 
They  were  repelled  by  the  people  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  without  bloodshed,  as 
we  have  noticed  on  page  374.  This  movement  aroused  the  utmost  vigilance  throughout 
MArch,  ^^®  country.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Anembly,  Colonel  Wooster 
1773.  y^^LB  commissioned  a  major  general,  and  Joseph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  were 
appointed  brigadiers.  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  merchant  of  Marblehead,  and  afterward  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independency,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  under  his  directions  munitions  of  war  were  rapidly  accumulated,  the  chief  de- 
posit of  which  was  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Meanwhile,  Sewali,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  artijsles,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cease  resistance ;  and,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patriots  lest  there  should  be  defection 
in  their  strong-hold.  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  soon  afterward  offered  to  mediate 
between  General  Gage  and  the  people  of  BostoQ,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  hostilities. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  president  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  got  up  counter  associations 
against  those  of  the  patriots,  and  a  small  number  at  Marshfield  and  other  places  signed  the 
agreement,  calling  themselves  the  <'  Associated  Loyalists."  But  John  Adams  promptly  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sewali ;  Governor  Trumbull's  apparent  conservatism  was  soon  understood 
to  be  but  a  testimony  against  government,  to  prove  that  ofilers  of  reconciliation  had  been 
made  and  rejected  ;  the  patriots  made  the  "  Associated  Loyalists"  recant,  and  the  republic- 
ans assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  ever  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

When  spring  opened,  Gage's  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  ^ve  hundred  e^t- 
ive  men.  He  determined,  with  this  force,  to  nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  his  first  act- 
ive movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord ,^  which 
were  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.  Officers  in  disguise  were  sent  t6  make 
sketches  of  the  roads,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  towns.  Bodies  of  troops  were  occa- 
sionally marched  into  the  country,  and  a  general  system  of  reconnoissance  around  Boston  wai 
established.  The  ever- vigilant  patriots  were  awake  to  all  these  movements.  A  night- 
watch  was  established  at  Concord,  and  every  where  the  minute  men  were  ready  with  bur- 
nished muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  and  filled  cartouches. 

Early  in  April,  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
at  Boston,  apprehending  arrest,  and  probable  transportation  to  England  for  trial,  left  the 
town*  Among  those  who  remained  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  kept  the  patriots  con- 
tinually advised  of  the  movements  of  Gage  and  his  troops.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, who  Were  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,'  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  General 
Gage,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  he  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  their  return  to  the 

^  On  the  18th  of  March  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the  guard  at  the  Neck  seized  13,425  mosket  car- 
tridges and  a  quantity  of  balls.  In  doing  this,  a  teamster  was  severely  handled.  This  circumstance,  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  in  the  "  Old  South,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  (March  5th),  the 
tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citizen  of  BiUerica,  charged  with  tempting  a  soldier  to  desert,  and  an  assault 
upon  the  house  of  John  Hancock,  greatly  excited  the  people. 

'  "  A  daughter  of  liberty,  unequally  yoked  in  point  of  politics,  sent  word  by  a  trusty  hand  to  Mr.  Samne) 
Adams,  residing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  that  the  troops  were  coming  out  in  a  few 
days.  Upon  this,  their  friends  in  Boston  were  advised  to  move  out  their  pUte,  &c.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  voted  that  ail  the  ammunition  be  deposited  in  nine  dififerent  towns,  and  that  other  articles  be  lodj^ed, 
some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another;  so,  as  to  the  15  medicine-chests,  2000  iron  pots,  2000  bowls, 
15,000  canteens,  and  1000  tents ;  and  that  the  six  companies  of  matrosses  be  stationed  in  difierent  towns." 
— Gordon,  i.,  309. 
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city.     Fortunately,  ihey  were  persuaded  to  remain  at  Lexington,  at  the  hoiue  of  the  Rev* 
eread  Joaas  Clark. 

-    Oil  Tueiday  night,  the  18  th  of  April,  Gage  sent  eight  buadred  British  troope,  lisht 
infantry  and  grenadiers,  nnder  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  aided  by  Major  Pitcaim,  to 
destroy  the  atorei  at  Coacord.     They  embarked  at  the  Common,  and,  landing  at  Phipps's 
Farm,  marched  with  great  ceorecy,  arresting  every  person  they  met  on  the  way,  to  prevent 
intelUgence  of  their  expedition  being  given. 

They  lefl  Boston  at  about  midnight,  Gage  supposing  the  movement  to  be  a  profound  se- 
cret ;  but  the  patriots  bad  become  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening.  As  Lord 
Percy  was  crossing  the  Common,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  joined  a  group  of  persons,  one  of 
whom  said,  "  The  British  troops  wilt  miss  their  aim."  "What  aim?"  inquired  Percy, 
who  was  Gage's  confidant  in  the  matter.  ••  The  eannon  at  Concord,"  replied  the  man. 
Percy  hastened  to  Inibrm  Gage,  and  guards  were  immediately  set  at  every  ave- 
)i  niie  lending  from  Ihe  town,  lo  prevent  persons  from  leaving  it.  Wairen  and 
ndfi  had  Biiiici)).ite(I  this,  and  left. '  Paul  Hevere  and  WilUam  Dawes 
had  just  rowed  ucrosa  the  river  to  Charlestown,  with  a  message  from' War- 
ren to  Hancock  and  Adams  at  Lexington.  They  were  almost  captured  at 
Charlestown  Nuck.  by  the  guard,  but  escaped,  and  reached  Lexington, 
thirteen  mili»  northward  of  fioHton,  a  little  after  midnight.  A  guard  of 
eight  minule  men  was  placed  around  Mr.  Clark's  house  to  protect 
i  and  Hancoi^li.  The  messengers  made  themselves  known  to 
these,  but  were  refused  admission  lo  the  house,  as  orders  had  been 
<  allow  the  inmates  to  be  disturbed  by  noise, 
said  Revere;  "you'U  have  noise  enough  before 
long  ;  the  regulars  are  coming  !"     Hancock 
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and  Adams  were  aroused,  and  their  safety 
being  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
they  were  persuaded  to  retire  te  Wobum. 
Revere  and  Dawes  pushed  on  toward  Con- 
.  cord  to  give  the  alarm  there.     One  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  militia 
were  coUected  at  the  meeting-house  upon 
the  green  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  roll  was  called,  and,  the  air  being  chilly, 
they  were  dismissed  with  orders  to  remain 
within  drum- beat. 

The  midnight  march  of  the  British  regulars  was  performed  in  silence,  and,  as  they  sup- 
[tosed,  in  secret.  But  vigilant  eyes  were  upon  tbem.  Messrs.  Gerry.  Oroe,  and  Lee, 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  at  Menotomy  (West  Cambridge),  and  saw  them 
passing  ;  and,  as  they  approached  Lexington,  the  sound  of  bells  and  guns  warned  tbem  that 
their  expedition  was  known.' 

Colonel  Smith  detached  six  companies  under  Major  Pitcaim,  with  orders  to  press  on  to 

'  This  baiiding  was  standing  when  1  visited  Lexington  in  I S46.  It  was  built  b;  Tbonios  Hancook,  T.aq., 
•iT  Boston,  BS  a  parsonage  for  bis  father,  the  Reverend  John  Hancock,  of  Leiinglon,  abonC  130  years  ago. 
.Mr.  Hancock  was  a  minister  at  Lexington  lifty-lwo  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Jonaa  Clark, 
the  occopant  of  the  hoiu'e  at  the  time  of  tbe  skirmisb  at  Lexington.  Mr.  Clark  lived  in  tbe  house  fifty-lwo 
rears.  The  room  in  which  the  tvo  patriots,  Samnel  Adams  and  John  Haocook,  ware  sleeping  on  tbe  night 
iiefore  the  skirmish  al  Lexington,  is  retained  in  its  original  condition.  The  wainsaoting  is  of  Carolina  pine, 
and  the  aides  of  the  room  are  covered  with  a  heavy  paper,  with  dark  figures,  pasted  upon  the  boards  in 
ractaDgolar  pieces  abont  fourteen  inches  sqcare.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  one  of  those  aneient  fire-places, 
umainented  with  pictorial  tiles,  no  rarely  found  in  New  England. 

*  These  three  patriots  had  a  narrow  escape.  They  >bw  the  head  of  the  column  pass  by.  Jiut  before 
the  rear-guard  had  come  up,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  search  tbe  hoase  where  they  were  staying.  They 
ocaped  to  the  fields  by  a  beck  door,  where  they  kept  in  ooooealmettt  imlil  the  bouse  was  searched  and  Itaa 
troops  moved  ui. 
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Conoord  and  lecure  the  two  bridges ;  at  the  nme  time  he  sent  a  mefBenger  to  Boston  for 
re-enfoTcemenls.  Pitc&im  advanced  rapidly  toward  Lexingtoo  by  the  light  of  a,  waning 
moan,  capturing  several  persons  on  the  way.  One,  named  Bowman,  escaped,  and,  hasten- 
ing on  horseback  to  Lexington,  notified  Captain  Parker,  commander  of  the  minnte  men,  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  wsi  now  between  fonr  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  bell*  were  rung,  guns  were  fired,  and  the  drums  were  beaten.  About  one  hnndred  of 
the  militia  were  speedily  collected  upon  the  green,  armed  with  loaded  muskets,  hnt  in  roneh 
confusion  and  alarm,  for  the  nnmber  of  the  approaching  regulars  was  unknown.  In  the 
gray  of  the  early  morning  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  troops  appeared,  and  an  overwhelming 
force  halted,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting-houw,  and  loaded  their  pieces.  The  militia, 
undismayed,  stood  firm.  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  draw  a  trigger  until  fited  optMi  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  a  moment  silence  and  hesitation  prevailed,  for  neither  par^  seemed  will* 
ing  to  become  the  aggressor.  The  parley  with  judgment  wiw  but  foi  a  moment.  Fitcaim 
and  other  officers  galloped  forward,  waving  their  swords  over  their  heads,  and  followed  by 
their  troops  in  double-quick  time.  They  shouted,  •'  Disperse,  yon  villains  !  lay  down  your 
arms!  Why  don't  you  disperse,  you  rebels?  disperse!"  In  rnsbing  forward  the  troops 
became  confused.  As  the  patriots  did  not  instantly  obey  the  command  to  lay  down  theit 
arms,  Fitcaim  wheeled  his  horse  and  wavmg  his  sword  gave  orders  to  press  forward  and 
surround  the  miUtia  At  the  same  moment  tome  random  shots  were  fired  by  the  British 
but  without  eSect,  which  were  promptly  returned  by  the  Amencans      Fitcairn  then  drew 


his  pistol  and  discharged  it,  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  word  Jire .'  A  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  ensued ;  £)ur  patriots  were  killed,  and  the  remHinder  were  dispersed. 
Finding  themselves  fired  upon  while  retreating,  several  of  them  halted,  and  returned  the 
shots,  and  then  secured  themselves  behind  stone  walls  and  buildings.  Three  British  sol- 
diers, and  Pitcairn's  horse,  were  wounded,  while  eight  Americans  were  killed :  four  on  Uie 

'  This  is  the  picture  Blinded  to  mt  paire  42 1,  Trom  the  one  ilrawn  by  Earl,  and  engraved  by  DooUtde  in 
1TT5.  The  iK^^eat  baildiog  in  the  picture  is  the  meeting-hoiue,  and  the  officer  on  horseback  Id  &oM  of  il 
19  Major  Pitcairn,  The  figures  in  the  for^round  are  the  prorineial  militia.  The  dwelling  with  the  tru 
chiiniKya,  on  the  led  {which  it  still  atondinf;),  was  BuclcniBa'i  Tavem.  The  position  of  the  montnBCDi 
since  ereoted  upon  Lexington  Green,  is  about  where  the  prorinciala  on  the  left  nre  wen  disperaing.  Thr 
merit  of  this  pictnra  consiais  in  it*  tmtbfoliiess  in  depioling  Uw  appearance  of  the  spot  at  the  time  of  tkc 
engagement. 
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ground,  near  the  spot  where  the  monnment  stands,  and  four  others  while  escaping  over  the 
fences.^ 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  dispersed,  the  detachment  of  regulars,  joined  by  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  party,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  six  miles  distant.  Confident  of  success,  the 
whole  party  were  in  high  spirits.  But  Concord  had  been  aroused,  and  a  formidable  body 
of  militia  had  collected  to  receive  the  invaders.  We  have  noticed  that  Revere  and  Dawes 
started  from  Lexington  to  alarm  the  country  toward  Concord.  They  met  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott,  and,  while  in  conference  with  him,  some  British  officers  came  upon  them.  Re- 
vere and  Dawes  were  made  prisoners,  but  Prescott  escaped  over  a  wall,  and  reached  Con- 
cord about  two  in  the  morning.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  before  daylight  the  people  were 
under  arms.  When  the  guns  at  Lexington  were  heard  in  the  morning,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Concord,  had  assembled,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  recep- 
tion for  the  British  troops.     The  military  operations  were  under  the  able  management  of 

Colonel  James  Barrett,*  while 
the  whole  male  population, 
and  some  women,  aided  in  re* 
moving  the  stores  to  a  place 
«  ^  „  of  safety  in   distant   woods. 

SiONATUM  OF  Colonel  Bauktt.  __  .;.  .        _  _  .       ,  _ 

•  The  militia  of  Lincoln  and 

other  places  hastened  to  join  those  of  Concord,  and  the  whole  paraded  on  the  Common. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  all 
tDder  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  British  column  was  seen  advancing  on  the  Lexington  Road. 
Some  companies  of  militia  that  had  marched  down  that  road  returned  in  haste  and  reported 
the  number  of  the  British  as  three  times  that  of  the  Americans.  These  companies,  with 
those  in  the  town,  fell  back  to  an  eminence  some  eighty  rods  from  the  center  of  the  yiUage, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  They 
had  hardly  formed,  before  the  glittering  of  the  bayonets  and  flashing  of  the  red  uniforms  of 
the  British  in  the  bright  morning  sun  were  seen,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. A  short  consultation  was  held.  Some  were  for  making  a  desperate  stand  upon 
the  spot,  while  others  proposed  a  present  retreat,  until  re-enforced  by  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia. The  latter  council  prevailed,  and  the  provincials  retired  to  the  high  ground  over  the 
North  Bridge,  about  a  mUe  from  the  Common. 

The  British  troops  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions  :  one  by  the  main  road,  the  other  on 
the  hill  north  of  it.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  had  immediate  command  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  remained  in  the  town,  but  detached  six  companies  under 
Captain  Parsons  to  secure  the  bridges,  prevent  the  militia  from  crossing  them,  and  to  ferret 
out  and  destroy  the  secreted  stores,  information  concerning  which  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Beeman  of  Petersham,  and  other  Tories.  Captain  Lawrie,  with  three  companies,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  North  Bridge,  while  Parsons,  with  the  other  three  companies,  marched  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett.  Captain  Pole,  with  a  party,  took  post 
at  the  South  Bridge,  and  destroyed  what  few  stores  were  found  in  that  vicinity ;  but  so 

^  The  names  of  the  slain  are  recorded  on  the  monument  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. A  picture  of  the  monaroent  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  may  be  found  on  page  553.  Captain 
Jonas  Parker  'was  among  the  slain.  He  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  never  would  run  from  the  British.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but,  continuing  to  disoharge  his  gun,  without  retreating,  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet. 

'  Colonel  Barrett  had  been  a  captain  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  was 
with  Shirley  at  Oswego,  and  afterward  accompanied  Abercrombie  to  Ticonderoga  and  Amherst  to  Crown 
Point.  Becoming  aged,  he  resigned  his  commission.  When  the  Massachusetts  militia  were  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Captain  Barrett  was  solicited  to  take  command  of  a  regiment,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  his  age.  "  We  don't  want  active  service,  we  want  your  advice,"  said  his  earnest  townsmen. 
Thus  urged,  and  actuated  by  patriotic  zeal,  he  took  the  command.  Colonel  Barrett  died  at  about  the  close 
of  the  war.  These  facts  I  obtained  firom  lus  grandson,  Major  Barrett,  eighty-seven  years  old  when  I  vis- 
ited him  in  1848. 
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>T  Battle.    >Ctfch  umn]  the  Bridge. 


diligently  had  the  people  worked  in  ronceiling 
the  stores  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  wis 
almost  Frustrated.  The  British  broke  open  about 
aixly  barrels  of  floor  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
but  nearly  half  of  that  was  subsequently  sared. 
They  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of  three  iron 
twenty-four  pound  cannons,  burned  sixteen  new 
carriage  wheels,  and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden 
trenchers  and  spoons,  cut  down  the  liberty-pole 
and  set  the  court-house  on  fire.  The  flames 
were  estioguished  by  a  Mrs.  Moulton,  brfore 
much  damage  was  done.  About  five  hundred 
pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the  mill-pond 
and  wells. 

While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  the  number  of  the  mililia  was  rapidly  increasing 
by  accessions  of  minute  men  from  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Weston,  Littleton,  and  Acton, 
neighboring  towns,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred  men. 
Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  them  into  proper  line  as  fast  aa  they  arrived  on 
the  field,  westerly  of  the  house  since  owned  by  Joseph  Buttrick.  Most  of  the  operations  of 
the  British,  within  the  town,  could  be  seen  from  this  point,  and  when  the  fires  in  the  center 
of  the  village  were  lighted  the  people  were  greatly  excited.  Many  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens, and  the  Committee  of  Safely,  were  with  the  militia,  and,  after  a  brief  oonsultation, 
and  a  stirring  appeal  from  the  brave  Hosmer,  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the 
North  Bridge.  "  I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go,"  said  the  intrepid  Captain  Isaac 
Davis ;  and,  wheeling  into  mari:hing  order,  they  were  joined  by  other  companies,  and  push- 
ed forward  toward  the  bridge,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Buttrick,  of  Concord. 


'  This  sketch  is  from  ibe  road  loading  lo  the  vilUns  of  Concord  bv  ibe  way  of  the  North  Bridge.  TV 
house  was  ereoled  about  eighty  yeara  ago,  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  a  now  owned  by  his  kinsman.  PracoU 
Bnrrelt. 

'  This  view,  looking  southeast,  is  from  the  road  leading  to  the  village  by  the  way  of  ibe  North  Bridge. 
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Battle  at  Concord  Bridge. 


Retreat  of  the  Britiah  to  tibe  VUlafB. 


TIm)  Seaiping  Storj  explained. 


The  Acton  company,  under  Davis,  was  in  front,  followed  by  those  of  Captains  Brown,  Miles, 
and  Nathan  Barrett,  and  by  others  whose  commanders*  naifles  are  not  recorded,  in  all  near- 
ly three  hundred  efiective  men.  They  marched  in  double  file,  with  trailed  arms.  The 
British  guard  were  on  the  west  side  .of  the  river,  but,  on  seeing  the  Americans  approaching, 
they  crossed  over,  add  commenced  taking  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick 
called  to  them  to  desist,  and  urged  his  men  forward  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  formed  for  action,  and  when  the  Americans  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  regulars.  -The  first  shots  were  ineffectual,  but  others 
that  followed  were  fatal.  One  of  the  Acton  company  was  wounded,*  and  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  company,  were  killed.  <*  Fire,  fellow- soldiers !  for 
God's  sake,  fire  !'*  shouted  Buttrick,  on  seeing  his  companions  fall,  and  immediately  a  full 
volley  was  given  by  the  provincials.  Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Some  other  shots  were  fired,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrie  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  the  provincials  took  possession  of  the  bridge.    Two  of  the  British  soldiers  killed 

were  left  on  the  ground,  and  were  buried  by  the  provin- 
cials. Their  graves  are  a  few  feet  from  the  monu- 
ment. Another,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  was  dispatch- 
ed by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
provincial  who  had  more  zeal  than  humanity.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  horrible  story  sent  abroad 
by  the  British  And  Tories,  that  the  militia  "  killed  and 
scalped  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands.'' 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  village,  on  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  bridge,  sent  a  re-enforcement.  These  met  the 
retreating  detachment  of  Lawrie,  but,  observing  the 
increasing  force  of  the  militia,  wheeled,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Parsons  returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's,  and  were 
allowed  by  the  provincials  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
North  Bridge,  where  the  skirmish  had  just  occurred, 
unmolested.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  militia  did  not  cut  them  off,  which  they  might  eas- 
ily have  done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  enjoined  to  make  Great  Britain  the  aggressor,  they  acting  only  on  the  defens- 
ive. The  militia  at  Concord  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  deaths  at  Lexington ;  their  volley 
that  had  just  slain  three  of  the  king's  troops  was  fired  purely  in  self-defense,  and  they  hesi- 


Flam  or  THK  AfovxMSim  at  Concobd.3 


to  the  residenoe  of  Mr.  Prescott  Barrett.  The  poiot  from  which  the  sketch  was  made  is  upon  an  elevation 
a  little  north  of  that  where  the  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Barrett.  The  stream  of  water  is  the  Con- 
cord, or  Sudbary  River.  The  site  of  the  North  Bridge  is  at  the  monument  seen  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
tare.  The  monament  stands  upon  the  spot  where. the  British  were  stationed,  and  in  the  plain,  directly 
across  the  river  from  the  monument,  is  the  place  where  Davis  and  Hosmer,  of  the  American  militia,  were 
killed.  The  house,  the  roof  and  gable  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  jast  on  the  left  of  tde  largest  treei 
was  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley  (afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  army)  at  the  time  of  the  skir- 
mish.    It  is  apon  the'  road  leading  to  Coneord  village,  which  lies  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond. 

'  He  was  a  ftfer,  named  Blanchard.  One  of  the  Concord  minute  men,  named  Brown,  was  also  slightly 
woanded.  The  ball  that  wounded  them  passed  under  the  arm  of  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  by  request,  ac- 
companied Major  Buttrick. 

*  This  plan  I  have  copied  from  Wothingham^s  interesting  work,  Hiitory  of  the  Siege  of  Botton^ 
p.  70. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1.  Lexington  Road ;  2.  Hills  and  high  land  where  the  liberty  pole  stood ; 
3.  Center  of  the  town,  and  main  body  of  the  British ;  4.  Road  to  the  South  Bridge ;  5,  5,  5.  Road  to  the 
North  Bridge  and  to  Colonel  Barnett^s,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  6.  High  ground  a  mile 
north  of  the  meeting-house,  where  the  militia  assembled;  7.  Road  along  which  they  marched  to  dislodge 
the  British  at  North  Bridge ;  8.  Spot  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell ;  9.  Reverend  Mr.  Emerson^s  house ; 
10.  Bridges  and  roads  made  in  1793,  when  the  old  roads  with  dotted  lines  were  discontinued;  11.  The 
monament.  The  arrows  show  the  return  of  Captain  Parsons,  after  the  firing  at  the  North  Bridge ;  12  is 
the  place  where  re-enforcements  met  him. 
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tated,  for  the  moment,  to  act  on  the  ofienalve  by  renewing  the  combat  This  is  the  expla- 
nation given  by  their  cotemporaries. 

Observing  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Smith  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn with  his  troops  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  they 
commenced  their  retreat  toward  Lexington,  the  main  column  covered  by  strong  flanking 
guards.  They  soon  perceived  that  the  whole  region  was  in  arms,  and  minute  men  were 
collecting  from  all  points.  The  cautious  counsels  at  Concord,  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  provocation,  were  disregarded,  and  at  Merriam's  Comer,  a  company  of  pro* 
vincials  under  Captain  Brooks  (afterward  the  distinguished  colonel  at  Saratoga,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts),  secreted  behind  barns  and  fences,  made  a  destructive  assault  upon 
the  rietreating  enemy.  A  volley  was  fired  in  return,  but  not  a  militia-man  was  injured. 
This  example  was  followed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  and  the  British 
were  terribly  galled  all  the  way.  From  every  house,  bam,  and  stone  wall  guns  were  fired 
with  sure  aim,  and  many  of  the  regulars  were  slain.  At  Hardy*s  Hill  there  was  a  severe 
skirmish,  and  at  almost  every  wooded  defile  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  picked  ofif  by  ih» 
concealed  marksmen.  All  military  order  among  the  provincials  was  at  an  end,  and  each 
fought  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  Some  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
flankers,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  the  militia 
slain  was  comparatively  small.  Colonel  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Fiske's 
Hill,  near  Lexington ;  and  near  thj  battle  ground  of  the  morning,  at  Lexington  meeting- 
house, several  of  the  British  soldiers  were  shot.  Greatly  fatigued  by  the  night's  march  and 
the  day's  adventures,  and  worried  on  every  side  by  the  militia,  that  seemed,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  ofiicers,  *'  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  the  whole  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  must  have  surrendered  to  the  provincials  in 
an  hour  had  not  relief  arrived. 

An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  to  General  Gage,  early  in  the  morning,  acquainting 
liim  with  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  praying  for  a  strong  re-enforcement.  At  nine  o'clock 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Lord  Percy,  left  Boston  and  marched  toward  Lexington. 
They  passed  through  Boxbury,  the  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle  in  derision,  it  being  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  *'  Rogue's  March"  when  oflending  soldiers  were  drummed  out.'     Vague 

'  Gordon  relates  that  a  shrewd  boy  in  Roxbury  made  himself  extremely  merry  when  he  heard  the  tonei 
of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  by  his  antics  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy.  Ha  asked  the  boy  why  he  was 
so  merry.  "  To  think,"  said  the  lad,  "  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  C/uue.^^  Percy  was  often 
much  influenced  by  presentiments,  and  the  remarks  of  the  boy  worri^l  him  all  day.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  Earl  Percy  troubled,  and  what  connection  had  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase  with  him.  The  answer  b  in 
the  fact  that  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Earl  Percy,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  who  was  there  slsdn.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  the  former  an  English  borderer  and  the  latter  a  Scotch  borderer.  Percy  was 
determined  to  have  a  field  fight  with  his  rival,  and  so  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  "  take  pleasure  in  the 
border  woods  three  days,  and  slay  the  Douglas's  deer."  Earl  Douglas  heard  the  vaunt.  *'  Tell  him,"  he 
said,  "  he  will  find  one  day  more  than  enough."  Percy's  aim  was  the  armed  encounter  thus  promised.  He 
appeared  at  Chevy  Chase  with  his  greyhounds  and  fifteen  hundred  chosen  archers.  After  taking  his  sport 
at  the  Douglas's  expense,  gazing  on  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  and  harts,  tasting  wine  and  venison  codded 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  saying  the  Douglas  would  not  keep  his  word,  when 

«  Lo  I  jonder  doth  Earl  Dongliu  come, 

HLb  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottlah  ipeazS 

All  marching  in  our  right 
All  men  of  pleasant  Tiyiot^ale, 

Fast  by  tiie  River  Tweed. 
*  O  cease  your  sport  r  Earl  Percy  said, 

« And  take  your  bows  with  speed.' 


Soon  after  this, 


**  The  batUe  doaed  on  erery  ride. 
No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gaaping  on  the  ground." 
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rumors  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  had  reached  the  people  there,  and  this  movement  con- 
firmed their  worst  fears.  No  sooner  had  the  British  troops  passed  by,  than  the  minute  men 
assembled,  and,  along  the  whole  march,  vigilant  corps  of  militia  were  gathering,  and  hovered 
around  the  little  army  of  Percy,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  it  might  be  efiectual. 

Percy's  brigade  met  the  wearied  troops  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Lexington  meeting-house.  He  formed  a  hollow  square,  planted  his  cannon  for  its 
defense  on  the  high  ground  near  Munroe's  Tavern,  and  received  within  it  the  worn-out  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Smith.  Many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ground,  completely  overcome. 
They  "  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."* 
Percy  dared  not  halt  long,  for  the  woods  were  swarming  with  minute  men.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  little  refreshment  and  brief  rest,  the  united  forces  resumed  their  march  toward  Bos* 
ton,  marking  their  retreat  by  acts  of  vengeance,  aside  from  the  more  dignified  use  of  ball 
and  bayonet.  Three  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  bam,  were  laid  in  ashes  in  Lexington,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  helpless  persons  abused  on  the  route.  But 
prompt  and  terrible  retribution  instantly  followed.  As  soon  as  Percy  renewed  the  retreat, 
the  provincials  again  attacked  his  forces  from  concealed  points,  until  they  arrived  at  West 
Cambridge,  where  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  General  Heath  and  Dr.  Warren  were  active  in 
the  field,  and  in  this  foray  Warren  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  having  knock- 
ed a  pin  out  of  an  ear-curl  of  his  hair.  The  British  kept  the  militia  at  bay,  and  committed 
many  atrocious  acts.  Percy  tried  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  but  in  vain.  Houses  were  plun- 
dered, property  destroyed,  and  several  innocent  persons  were  murdered.  This  conduct  great- 
ly inflamed  the  militia,  and 

"  Again  the  conflict  glows  with  rage  severe, 
And  fearless  ranks  in  combat  mixM  appear.'* 

**  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  on  the  one  hand,  veteran  discipline  and  des- 
peration on  the  other."*  The  contest  was  brief,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  wounded,  press- 
ed on  toward  Boston.  The  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Charlestown.  They  took  the  road  that  winds  around  Prospect  Hill,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  provincials,  una  wed  by  the  field-pieces,  hung  close  upon  their  rear. 

The  situation  of  the  British  regulars  was  now  critical,  for  thefr  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  a  strong  force  was  marching  upon  them  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton.  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  mean  time,  with  seven  hundred  of  the  Essex  militia, 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Charlestown.  Another  short  but  warm  engagement 
occurred  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  but  the  regulars  reached  Charlestown  in  safety.  By 
command  of  General  Heath  the  pursuit  was  now  suspended. 

Throughout  the  day  Charlestown  had  been  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Dr.  Warren  rode 
through  in  the  morning,  proclaiming  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington.  Many  of  the  people  had 
seized  their  muskets,  and  hastened  to  the  country  to  join  their  brethren.  The  schools  were 
- — ■        —  \  ■  ■■ 

The  mail-clad  leaders  combated  hand  to  hand,  until  the  blood  dropped  from  them  like  rain.  "  Yield  thee, 
Percy,*'  cried  Douglas,  *'  I  shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall  be  high  with  our  Scot- 
tish king." 

"  *  Na  Donglas,'  qaoth  Earl  Percy,  then, 
*  Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn ; 
I  would  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  erer  yet  waa  bom.' " 

Douglas  almost  immediately  dropped,  struck  to  the  heart  with  an  arrow.  '^  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,"  be 
cried  with  his  dying  breath.  Percy  took  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Earl  Douglas,  I  would  give  all  my  lands  to 
save  thee.*'  At  that  moment  an  arrow  pierced  Percy's  heart,  and  both  leaders  expired  together. — See 
Knight's  Old  England,  Scott's  Castle  Dangerous,  and  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

*  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  i.,  118. 

Stedman  was  a  British  officer,  and  accompanied  Earl  Percy  in  this  expedition.  He  highly  praises  Percy, 
but  savs  that  Colonel  Smith's  conduct  was  much  censured. 

'  Everett's  Lexington  Address. 
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(ILsmissed ;  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  re- 
treating and  must  pass  through  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  leave  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  most  valuable  effects.  When  the  firing  at  Cambridge  was  heard r 
the  people  rushed  toward  Charlestown  Neck,  to  flee  to  the  country.  There  they  met  the 
retreating  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  back,  panic-stricken,  to  their  houses.  A  report  got 
abroad  that  the  British  were  slaughtering  women  and  children  in  the  streets.  Terror  every 
where  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  defenseless  people  passed  the  night  in  the  clay- 
pits  back  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  alarm  was  false  ;  not  an  individual  was  harmed  in  CharW 
town.  Percy  ordered  the  women  and  children  into  their  houses,  and  demanded  nothing  bat 
refreshments  for  his  troops.  The  main  body  occupied  Bunker  Hill  that  night,  and  a  strong 
line  was  formed  upon  Charlestown  Neck.  A  re-enforcement  was  sent  over  from  Boston, 
guards  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city,  and  that  night  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.  Greneral  Pigot  assumed 
command  at  Charlestown  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  the  crest-fallen  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  American 
Revolution.^  During  the  day  the  British  lost  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wound- 
ed, and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  provincials 
lost  fifly-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  five  missing ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  three.^ 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  were  of  vast  importance,  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  subsequent  scenes  and  results.  On  that  day  the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier,  sent 
hither  to  oppress  a  people  panting  for  the  privileges  of  freedom,  was  sacrificed — on  that  day 
the  first  American,  aroused  by  armed  invasion  to  the  necessity  of  resistance,  fell  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  British  Constitution' — on  that  day  *'  the 
scabbard"  was  indeed  "  thrown  away,"*  and  a  war  of  seven  years'  duration  began — and  on 
that  day  the  jubilee  trumpet  was  sounded,  proclairhing  '*  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."^  The  events  of  that  day  fonned  the  first  disruption  of 
the  chrysalis  of  old  political  systems,  whence  speedily  came  forth  a  noble  and  novel  creature, 
with  eagle' eye  and  expansive  wings,  destined  speedily  to  soar  far  above  the  creeping  rep- 
tiles of  despotism  that  brood  amid  the  ciumbling  relics  of  old  dynasties.  They  formed  the 
significant  prelude  to  that  full  diapason,  whose  thundering  harmony,  drawn  forth  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the.  spirit  of  Freedom,  filled  the  nations  with  wonder,  and  ushered  in  the 
New  Era  so  long  predicted  and  so  long  hoped  for. 

The  military  events  of  the  day,  compared  with  the  movements  of  armies  in  the  great  con" 
tests  of  war  at  other  times,  were  exceedingly  insignificant  in  themselves ;  but  the  temper 
shown  by  the  provincials,  and  the  vulnerable  character  of  the  British  soldiery,  as  exhibited 
in  the  various  skirmishes  and  in  the  retreat,  had  a  great  and  abiding  effiect  upon  the  mjnds 
of  both  parties.  The  haughty  boasts  of  English  officers,  that  three  regiments  might  march 
unmolested  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  the  Americans  were  "  sorry  poltroons,  their 
courage  displayed  to  its  utmost  in  tarring  and  feathering  individuals,"  were  silenced,  and 
Gage,  in  alarm,  called  upon  the  ministry  to  send  large  re-enforcements.  The  patriots,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  their  strength  when  united ;  that  British  troops  were  not  invinci- 
ble, and  that  the  true  spirit  and  courage  of  men  resolved  on  freedom  anijnated  and  nerved 

^  Gordon,  Stedman,  Stiles,  Ripley,  Shattack,  Clarke,  Frothingham,  &c. 

*  The  following  officers  and  citizens  of  note  were  among  the  slain  :  Justice  Isaac  Gardner,  of  Brooklipe  \ 
Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton  j  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford ;  Lieutenant  John  Baron,  and  Ser- 
geant Elisha  Mills,  of  Needham ;  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  The  estimated  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  the  invaders  is  as  follows:  In  Concord,  $1375;  in  Lexington,  $8305;  in  Cambridge, 
$6010.     A  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  is  given  on  page  532. 

^  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  first  life  sacrificed  in  defense  of  liberty  in  America  was  upon  the  Al- 
amance, in  North  Carolina,  in  1771.  In  that  event,  however,  the  militia  were  in  open  and  armed  rebeilicm 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  were  the  actual  aggressors. 

*  John  Wilkes,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  already  alluded  to,  asked,  significantly,.  ^*  Who  can  tell 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day's  violent  and  mad  address  [to  the  king],  the  uabbard  may  noT  bt 
throum  atoay  by  them  as  well  at  by  us  ?" 

*  Levit.  XXV.,  10. 
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the  militia.  Britons  were  alarmed ;  Americans  were  elated.  Individual  wron^  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  as  their  own,  and  every  man  slain  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Menotomy  or  West  Cambridge,  lived  again  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  thousand  determined 
patriots.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  ties  of  consanguinity,  property,  marriage,  man- 
ners, religion,  social  circumstances,  and  general  equality,  made  whole  communities  weep 
over  a  single  victim,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  whole  province  were  made  to  bleed 
when  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  were  laid  in  the  grave.* 
Linked  with  that  grief  was  the  buoyant  sentiment  expressed  by  Percival : 

*'  0  it  is  great  for  our  coantry  to  die,  where  ranks  are  contending ! 
Bright  ia  the  wreath  of  our  fame,  glory  awaits  us  fpr  aye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending — 

Glory  that  never  shall  fade— never,  O  never !  away/ 

*  «  «'*  «  «  *'«  « 

"  0  then,  how  great  for  our  coantry  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish ! 
Firm,  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  victory's  shout  in  our  ear. 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 

We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased  the  sweet  music  to  hear.'' 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  summoned,  and  met  at  Wa- 
ttrtown,  seven  miles  west  of  Uoston,  on  the  2  2d  of  April.     Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was 
chosen  president,  and  Messrs.  Gerry,  Church,  and  Cushing  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  "  narrative  of  the  massacre."*    A  committee  on  depositions  was  also  form- 
ed, and  many  affidavits  were  taken  at  Lexington  and  Concord.     When  all  necessary  in- 
formation was  collected,  a  communication,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  afiair,  was 
drawn  up  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent  in  England. 
An  address  "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain"  was  also  prepared  and  sent       ^" 
with  the  other  papers,  and  was  first  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  30th,  1775. 
The  address  was  firm  but  respectful.     While  its  signers  asserted  their  continued  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  "  defend  his  person,  family,  crown  and  dignity,"  they 
boldly  exhibited  their  manhood  in  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ministry. .    The  Honorable  Richard  Derby,  of  Salem,  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  fit  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet,  and  take  the  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don.    He  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  May,  ten  days  before  Gage's  dispatches  reach- 
ed government.     The  ministry  were  confounded,  and  affected  to  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  30th;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the-  report.* 


*  In  Lexington,  Concord,  Danvers,  and  West  Cambridge,  monuments  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
the  slain.  The  two  former  will  be  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  an  engraving  of  each.  The  mon- 
ument at  West  Cambridge  has  been  completed  since  my  visit  there  in  1848.  Beneath  it  rest  the  remains 
of  twelve  persons  who  were  killed  in  the  skirmish  there.  The  names  of  only  three  are  known :  Jason  Rus- 
sei,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jabez  Wyman.  The  monument  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  nineteen  feet  high 
The  funds  for  its  erection  were  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  West  Cambridge. 

^  The  first  accounts  of  the  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  published  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
handbills.  One  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  the  fig- 
ures of  forty  coffins  at  the  head. 

'  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  issued  the  following  card  on  the  30th :  "  A  report 
having  been  spread,  and  an  account  having  been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  public  that  no  advice  has,  as  yet,  been  received  in  the  American  department  of  any  such  event." 

Arthur  Lee  was  in  London,  narrowly  watching  every  movement  of  government,  and  transmitting  secret 
intelligence  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time,  and  issued 
the  following  card,  over  his  proper  signature  : 

^*  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account  from  Salem,  touching  an  engagement  between  the  king^» 
troops  and  the  provincials,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  arise  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Gazette  of  thiM 
evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  original  affidavits  which  confirm  that  account, 
that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspec 
r!on.  Arthur  Lkb/' 
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The  dispatches  of  Gage  were  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  London  was  almost  ai 
much  excited  as  Boston.  Gage's  report  confirmed  every  important  circumstance  mentioned 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  metropolis  was  soon  enlivened  by  placards,  lampoons,  and  doggerel 
verse.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Lexington  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  a  flight 
and  at  every  corner  ministers  heard  revilings  concerning  "  the  great  British  army  at  Boston 
that  had  been  beaten  by  a  flock  of  Yankees  !" 

Note. — The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  is  given 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections : 

Lexington. — KilUd :  Jonas  Parker,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  John  Browp,  Jedediah  Moore,  John  {lajrmond,  Nathaniel  W3rman,  10.  Woumded: 
John  Bobbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  John  Tidd,  Joseph  Comee,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Winship,  Na- 
thaniel Farmer,  Prince  Estabrook^  Jedediah  Monroe,  Francis  Brown,  10. 

Concord. — Wounded:  Charles  Miles,  Nathan  Barrett,  Abel  Prescott,  Jr.,  Jonas  Brown,  George  Mer- 
iot,  5. 

Cambridge. — Killed:  William  Marcy,  Moses  Richardson,  John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wjnman, 
Jason  Winship,  6.     Wounded:  Samuel  Whittemore,  1.     Misting:  Samuel  Frost,  ^th  Russell,  2. 

Needham. — Killed :  John  Bacon,  Elisha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  Parker, 
5.      Wounded  :  Eleazer  Kingsbury, Tolman,  2. 

Sudbuky. — Killed:  Josiah  Haynes,  Asahel  Reed,  2.     Wounded:  Joshua  Ha3mes,  Jr.,  1. 

AcTON. — Killed:  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Hayward,  3.     Wounded:  Luther  Blanehard,  1. 

Bedford. — Killed:  Jonathan  Wilson,  1.     Wounded:  Job  Lane,  1. 

WoBURN. — Killed :  Daniel  Thompson,  Asahel  Porter,  2.      Wounded :  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon, 

Johnson,  3. 

Medford. — Killed :  Henry  Putnam,  William  Polly,  2. 

Charlestown. — Killed ':  James  Miller,  Edward  Barber,  2. 

Watertowu. — Killed:  Joseph  Coolidge,  1. 

Framinoham. —  Wounded:  Daniel  Hemminway,  1. 

Dedham. — Killed:  E lias  Haven,  1.      Wounded:  Israel  Everett,  1. 

Stow. —  Wounded:  Daniel  Conant,  1 

RoxBURY. — Misting :  Elijah  Seaver,  1 . 

Brookline. — Killed :  Isaac  Gardner,  1 . 

BiLLERiCA. — Wounded  :  John  Nichols,  Timothy  Blanchard,  2. 

Chelmsford. —  Wownded:  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Oliver  Barron,  2. 

Salem. — Killed:  Benjamin  Pierce,  1. 

Newton. — Wounded:  Noah  Wiswell,  1. 

Danvers. — Killed:  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebenezer  Goldthwait,  George  Southwick,  Benjamio 
Deland,  Jotham  Webb,  Perley  Putnam,  7.  Wounded:  Nathan  Putnam,  Dennis  Wallace,  2.  Mimng. 
Joseph  Bell,  1. 

Beverly. — Killed:  Reuben  Kerryme,  1.  Wounded:  Nathaniel  Cleves,  Samuel  Woodbury,  William 
Dodge,  3. 

Lynn. — Killed  :  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William  Flint,  Thomas  Hadley,  4.  Wounded : 
Joshua  Felt,  Timothy  Monroe,  2.     Misting :  Josiah  Breed,  1 . 

Total:  Killed^  49  ;  Wounded, ^9  ;  Missing.  5 » 93. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'*A  viceroy,  I,  like  monarobs,  stay 
Safe  in  the  town ;  let  others  g^ide  the  fray. 
A  life  like  mine  is  of  no  common  worth ; 
'Twere  wrong,  by  Heaven !  that  I  sbould  sally  forth. 
A  random  buUet,  from  a  rifle  sent, 
Might  pierce  my  heart,  and  ruin  North's  intent. 

Ye  souls  of  fire,  who  bum  for  chief  command, 

Come  I  take  my  place  in  this  disastrous  land. 

To  wars  like  these  I  bid  a  long  good  night ; 

Let  North  and  George  themselves  such  battles  fight.'' 

Gage's  Soliloquy,  bt  Philip  Frrmeau,  1775. 

"  In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot ; 
Where  the  files 
Of  the  bles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant  unicorn, 
And  grummer,  grrommer,  grummer  rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer,  through  the  mom." 

Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

.^  HE  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  like  an  electric  shock,  thrilled  every  nerve 
]A  through  the  heart-confederated  American  colonies,  and  all  over  the  land  there  was 
fiji  a  cry  to  arms  f    In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  more  hesitation.     Who  shall  be 
'  ttoii^^;^iia^^^     the  aggressor  ?  was  an  answered  question.     Who  shall  be  the  con- 
ji{       ^    ^^    queror?  was  the  great  problem  before  them.     It  was  for  Massa- 
i^^         chusetts  to  lead  the  van  in  the  contest,  and  her  people  readily  stepped  forth 
to  the  duty,  knowing  that  the  warm  sympathy  and  generous  aid  of  the  sister 
colonies  were  enlisted  for  the  war.     The  reassembled  Provincial  Congress 
voted  to  raise  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  labored  day  and  night,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Circulars  were  sent  out  by  both  bodies, 
^ '     calling  upon  the  people  to  form  an  army  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  the  other  New 
England  colonies  were  solicited  to  forward  as  many  troops  as  they  could  spare,'  in  order  to 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  several  committees  of  safety 
in  the  province : 

"/n  Congreis  at  Watertaum^  Jpril  30th,  1775. 
"  Gentlemen, — The  barbarous  Murders  on  our  innocent  Brethren  on  Wednesday  the  19th  Instant,  has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend  our  Wives  and  our  Children  from 
the  butchering  Hands  of  an  inhuman  Soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  Obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their*  bloody 
progress,  and  enraged  at  being  repulsed  from  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the 
first  Opportunity  in  their  Power  to  ravage  this  devoted  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.  We  conjure  you, 
therefore,  that  you  give  all  Assistance  possible  in  forming  an  Army.  Our  all  is  at  Stake.  Death  and  Dev- 
astation are  the  certain  Consequences  of  Delay ;  every  Moment  is  infinitely  precious ;  an  Hour  lost  may 
deluge  your  Country  in  Bluod,  and  entail  perpetual  Slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  Posterity  who  may  sur- 
vive the  Carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own  Consciences, 
and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  that  you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  Means, 
the  Enlistment  of  Men  to  form  the  Army,  and  send  them  forward  to  Head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  with  that 
expedition  which  the  vast  Importance  and  instant  Urgency  of  the  affair  demands. 

"  Joseph  Warren,  Pnmdent,  P.T." 
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mtike  up  a.  united  force  of  thirty  thousand  man.  These  ofRoial  appeals  were  watcely  nec- 
essary, for  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  bloodshed  went  abroad,  the  people  had  rashed  to- 
ward Boston  from  all  quarters,  and  by  the  2lHt  it  was  estimated  that  twenty  thou-  ^j^ 
sand  men  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  General  Ward,  by  yirtue  '™ 
of  a  previous  appointment,  took  command  on  the  20th,  and  in  the  afternoon  held  a  council 
of  war  with  the  odicers  present.'  Of  coarse  all  was  confusion  ;  for  the  people  came,  some 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  some  having  none,  with  the  inquiry  marked  on  every  conn- 
tenance,  What  can  I  do  ? .  A  partial  organization  was  efiected,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  besiege  Boston.  Among  those  who  hastened  thither  was  the  veteran  Putnam,  then  an 
old  man  of  sixty  years,  who,  it  is  said,  \eh  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  in  his  working 
dress,  mounted  one  of  his  horses,  and  hastened  toward  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Connecticut  volunteers.  Colonel  (afterward  general)  John  Stark  was  also  there, 
with  a  crowd  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  all  were  active  and  ardent.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  troops  were  tolerably  well  officered,  their  pay  was  agreed  upon,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  enrolled.  But  great  numbers  returned  home ;  some  to  attend  to  pressing 
private  affairs,  and  others  to  make  permanent  arrangements  to  join  the  army.  The  num- 
ber was  thus  suddenly  much  reduced,  and  the  important  pass  of  Boston  Neck  was  defended 
e  days  and  nights  by  only  six  or  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Rob- 


soon  afterward  well  filled,  and  preparatia 


sfor  a 


TWENTY  FOUR  SHILLINGS 


inson,  of  Dorchester,  The  ranks 
regular  siege  of  the  city  commenced. 
Cambridge  was  made  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  a  line  of  cantonments  was 
formed  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
the  \e(t  leaning  upon  the  Kiver  Mys- 
tic and  the  right  upon  Roxbury,  thus 
completely  inclosing  the  town. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  resolved  "  that 
Greneral  Gage  has,  by  the  late  trans- 
actions and  many  other  means,  utter- 
ly disqualilied  himself  from  serving 
this  colony  aa  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity ;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to 
be  considered  and  guarded  against  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  country."  Previous  to  this  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance,  they  had 
prepared  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
,  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  sums  small  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  cireulating  currency,  and 
directed  the  receiver  general  to  bor- 
row that  amount,  upon  those  notes. 


'  The  oiScers  wbo  composed  the  council  were  Generals  Ward,  Healh,  and  Whilcombe ;  Colonels  Bridge, 
Frye,  James  Prescott,  William  Prescolt,  Bullard,  and  Barrett;  and  Lientenant-oolonels  Spanlding,  Nixon, 
Whitney,  Manafleld  and  Wheolook.     Colonels  Learned  and  Warner  arrived  ihe  neit  day, 

'  This  is  a  fao  simile  of  ihe  devioe  on  the  back  of  oae  of  Ihe  first  of  Ihe  Massachusetts  treasury  Dotes  or 
bilh  of  eredit.  The  literal  traoslatinD  of  the  Latio  inscription  is  "He  seeks  by  [he  Sword  oaliu  repose  under  Ike 
auspices  of  Freedom."     In  other  words,  to  use  a[^rase  of  the  present  time,  they  were  deteniuiwd"  to  ecs- 


'^lih^^.a^ 
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bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.     They  also  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  general     ^lay  3. 
Congress  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  1 0th,  suggesting  the  necessity  for  making      ^"^^ 
provision  for  a  large  array,  to  oppose  the  expected  troops  from  Great  Britain. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  without  Boston,  General  Gage  was  pursuing 
a  course  of  rigorous  surveillance  over  the  people  within  the  city.  By  his  orders  all  ^p^,  ^^ 
intercourse  with  the  country  was  cut  off*,  and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town  ^^^• 
without  his  permission  first  obtained.  This  measure  exposed  the  people  to  great  distress, 
for  their  accustomed  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel  was  thus  cut  ofif.  They  at  once  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  gathering  around  them — ^visions  of  famine,  rapine,  and  blood  cloud- 
ed their  thoughts,  and  all  the  miseries  which  gloomy  anticipation  delineate  began  to  be  felt. 
Gage  himself  became  uneasy.  Boston  was  surrounded  by  an  exasperated  multitude,  armed 
and  ready  for  combat  at  the  least  provocation  ;  and  he  was  justly  apprehensive  that,  should 
an  assault  commence  firom  without,  the  patriots  within  would  rise  upon  his  troops.  In  this 
exigency  he  so  far  receded  from  his  haughty  demeanor  toward  the  municipal  authorities  as 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  selectmen.     It  was  obtained,  and  he  assured  them  that  no 

e 

violence  should  be  done  to  the  town,  provided  the  people  would  behave  peaceably.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the. 2 2d,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  selectmen 
and  Gage,  **  That,  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or 
auy  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen,  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  owners,  all  such  inhabitants  that  are  inclined  might  leave  the  town,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  and  those  who  remained  mi^ht  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  that  the  arms  aforesaid,  q,t  a  suitable  time,  should  be  returned  to  the  owners."' 
This  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  in  good  faith  for  a  short  time,  until  the  removal  became  so  gen- 
eral as  to  alarm  the  Tories  and  the  governor  himself*  The  Tories,  about  this  time,  were 
excessively  loyal.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  enrolled  as  a  military  corps  under  Timothy 
Ruggles,  and,  offering  their  services  to  General  Gage,  were  put  on  duty.  They  thought 
the  arrangement  Gage  had  agreed  to  was  unwise,  for  they  apprehended  that,  when  the  pa- 
triots had  all  left  the  town  with  their  efffects,  they  would  not  scruple  to  burn  it.  They  re- 
monstrated with  Gage,  and  their  importunities  and  his  own  fears  became  more  potent  than 
his  sense  of  honor.  Obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  removals,  until,  finally,  passes 
were  denied,  or  so  framed  that  families  would  have  to  be  separated,  and  property  left  be- 
hind. Gage,  finally,  would  not  allow  women  and  children  to  leave  Boston,  but  kept  them 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  or  pledges  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  This 
exhibition  of  bad  faith  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  people  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
vious acts. 

quer  a  peace.^'  The  face  of  the  bill  has  a  neatly-cngrave<l  border  of  scroll-work ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
brace  where  the  names  of  the  committee  are  signed,  is  a  circle  with  a  s^ip  within  it.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  notes : 

"Colony  of  the     ).       ^,0  ,-« 
MawachuLtt.  Bay,  r  "^  ^^  ^"'• 
"  The  Possessor  of  this  Bill  sh^l  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  colony,  Twenty  Four  Shillings, 
Lawful  Money,  by  the  18th  day  of  August,  1778,  which  Bill  shall  be  received  for  the  aforesaid  sum.  in  all 
payments  at  the  Treasury  and  in  all  other  Payments  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  Committee,  | 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  passes  granted  to  the  inhabitants  who  left.  It  is  copied  from  one 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society . 

"  Boston,  May,  1775. 

"  Permit ,  together  with  his  family,  consisting  of persons,  and effects,  to 

pass ,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 
"  No  Arm»  nor  Ammunition  \»  allovoed  to  pau?^ 

*  Under  this  arrangement  1778  fire-arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbusses,  were  depos- 
ited with  the  selectmen.  The  same  day  (April  27th)  the  Provincial  Congress  recommended  to  the  inhab- 
itants oC  the  sea-ports  the  removal  of  their  effects,  &c.     Gordon,  i.,  336. 
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j^^- 1^  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  made  provision  for 
177S.  fiYQ  thousand  poor  people  expected  from  Boston,  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Each  town  had  a  proportion  allotted  to  it,  and  thus  much  sufiering  was  prevented,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  beneficiaries  were  tenderly  respected  by  the  declaration  of  the  resolution 
that  they  were  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  town  paupers.  The  same  provision  was  also 
made  for  the  sufiering  inhabitants  who  remained  in  Charlestown,  unable  to  remove  from 
the  danger  that  menaced  them.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  distress  in  that  thriving  sub- 
urban village  of  Boston,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  Its  population  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred. 

While  Massachusetts  was  thus  exercising  its  patriotism  and  humanity,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  contest,  the  other  colonies  were  alive  with  zeal.     The  Rhode  Island  Assembly 
voted  an  army  of  observation  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  appointed  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  young  iron  master,  and  a  Quaker  by  birthright,  but  recently  disowned  be- 
cause of  his  military  propensities,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     His  col- 
onels were  Vamum,  Hitchcock,  and  Church.     The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  six 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each ;  and  Wooster,  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  already 
commissioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment.     The  others  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Hinman,  Waterbury,  and  Parsons.     Already,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed, New  Hampshire  volunteers  had  flocked  to  Cambridge,  with  the  gallant  Stark,  who 
was  commissioned  a  colonel.     Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  .Safety  of  that  colo- 
ny, they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  untjl  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  their 
own  province  in  May.     That  body  resolved  to,  raise  two  thousand  troops  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  the  field,  and  Nathan  Folsom  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     They  were  organized  into  three  regiments ;  and  two 
additional  regiments  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Stark  and  James  Reed.     The  latter, 
and  Enoch  Poor,  were  commissioned  colonels.     New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  both 
also  issued  bills  of  credit.     Although  other  colonies  did  not  send  soldiers  to  Boston,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  approved  of  the  action  of  the  general  Continental  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  New  England. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  clothed  the  Conmiittee  of 
Safety,  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  gath- 
ering army.*  General  Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  captain  general ;  John  Thom- 
as was  made  lieutenant  general ;  and  Richard  Gridley,  the  commissioned  commander  of  an 
artillery  corps  authorized  to  be  raised,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  assisted  by  Henry  Knox, 
late  commander  of  an  artillery  corps  in  Boston.  To  promote  rapid  enlistments,  a  resolution 
had  been  previously  adopted,  promising  a  captain's  commission  to  every  one  who  should 
raise  a  company  of  fifty-nine  men,  and  a  coloners  commission  to  each  who  should  raise  a 
regiment  of  ten  companies.  The  form  of  the  commissions  of  the  several  officers  was  adopt- 
ed, the  pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  fixed,  and  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  army 
were  arranged. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,* 
really  united  only  in  respect  to  the  common  cause  which  brought  them  together,  for  each 
colony  had  absolute  control  over  its  respective  troops.  But  by  common  consent,  sanctioned 
by  the  several  colonial  authorities,  obedience  was  rendered  to  General  Ward  as  captain 
general.  Ward,  as  well  as  Putnam,  Thomas,  Stark,  Pomeroy,  Prescott,  and  Gridley,  had 
been  educated  in  the  military  art  in  the  practical  school  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ; 
and  the  militia  that  had  assembled,  familiar  with  their  names  and  deeds,  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  skill  and  valor. 

'  The  Committee  of  Safety  consisted  of  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren,  Benjamin  Church,  Benjamin 
White,  Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  Devens,  Abraham  Watson,  John  Pigeon,  Azor  Ome,  Benjamin  Greenleaf, 
Nathan  Cashing,  and  Samuel  Holten.  Hancock  was  necessarily  absent,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

'  Massachusetts  furnished  11,500 ;  Connecticut,  2300 ;  New  Hampshire,  1200 ;  and  Rhode  Island,  1000- 
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The  British  force  in  Boston  had  increased,  in  the  mean  while,  by  fresh  arrivals  from  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  to  ten  thousand  men.     The  Cerberus  man-of-war  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  May,  with  Grenerals  Howe,*  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  three  officers  experienced  in 
the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but  little  prepared  for  service  here.     They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Gage  was  reproached  for  his  apparent  supineness.*    How- 
ever, unity  of  action  was  necessary,  and  the  new-comers  heartily  co-operated  with  Gage  in 
his  plans,  such  as  they  were,  for  dispersing  the  rebel  host  that  hemmed  him  in.     He  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  12th  of  June,  insulting  in  words  and  menacing  in  tone.     It  declared 
martial  law ;  pronounced  those  in  arms  and  their  abettors  *'  rebels,  parricides  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance, 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whose  apprehension 
as  traitors  a  reward  was  oBTered.'     This  proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  people.    In  the  mean  while,  several  skirmishes  had  occurred  between 
parties  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  provincials,  upon  some  of  the  cultivated  islands  that 
clot  the  harbor  of  Boston.     Each  party  were  employed  in  carrying  off  to  their  respective 
camps  the  live  stock  upon  the  islands,  and  on  one  occasion  quite  a  severe  action  occurred 
upon  Hog  Island,  which  continued  until  late  at  night.     One  or  two  armed  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  engaged  in  the  foray.     A  considerable  number  of  the  provincials  were  killed. 
Toward  morning  a  British  schooner  got  aground.     The  Americans  boarded  her,  stripjped  her 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  returned  to  camp  in  triumph.     In  the  course  of  these     j^g-  ^8, 
depredations  the  owners  were  completely  despoiled  ;  several  hundred  cattle,  sheep,       "^^ 
and  lambs  having  been  carried  off  by  both  parties,  without  leave  or  remuneration.*    In  the 
attendant  skirmishes  the  Americans  were  generally  most  successful,  and  they  served  to  ini- 
tiate the  raw  militia  into  the  preliminary  dangers  of  a  battle. 

But  little  progress  had  been  made  at  this  time,  by  the  Americans,  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. Some  breast-works  had  been  thrown  up  at  Cambridge,  near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  small  redoubt  had  been  formed  at  Roxbury.  The  right  wing  of  the  besieging  army, 
under  General  Thomas,  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Massachusetts  troops, 
including  four  artillery  companies,  with  field-pieces  and  a  few  heavy  cannon.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces,  under  Greene,  were  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  near  there  was  a  greater  part  of 
General  Spencer's  Connecticut  regiment.  General  Ward  commanded  the  lef\  wing  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  consisted  of  fifteen  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Gridley,  and  Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut  troops.  Most  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  were  at  Inman's  farm.  Paterson's  regiment  was  at  the  breast- work  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  large  guard  was  stationed  at  Lechmere's  Point.     Three  companies  of  Gerrish's  regi- 

^  General  Howe  was  a  brother  of  the  young  Lord  Howe  who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  In 
the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  adopted  on  the  28th  of  July,  1775,  the 
addressers  say,  '^  America  is  amazed  to  find  the  name  of  Howe  in  the  catalogue  of  her  enemies.  She  loved 
his  brother." 

'  The  newly-arrived  generals  were  so  assured,  before  leaving  England,  that  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  ministerial  measures,  that  they  had  prepared  to  amuse  themselves 
with  fishing  and  other  diversions,  instead  of  engaging  in  milit|ury  service.  It  seems  that  the  whole  affair 
of  the  19th  of  April  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  his  officers  by  Gage,  except  those  inmiediately  em- 
ployed in  it  and  Lord  Percy,  until  the  skirmish  had  ensued  at  Lexington,  and  a  re-enforcement  was  called 
for.  When  General  Haldimand,  afterward  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  was  with  Gage,  was  asked 
how  the  sortie  happened,  he  said  that  the  first  he  knew  of  it  was  from  his  barber,  who  came  to  shave  him. 

'  It  has  been  related  that  when  John  Hancock  placed  his  bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  remarked,  *'*'  There !  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without  spectacles. 
Now  let  him  double  his  reward!'' 

*  It  was  in  reference  to  these  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  Freneau,  the  stirring  song-vrriter 
of  the  Revolution,  in  his  ^'  Gage's  Soliloquy,"  thus  wrote : 

"  Let  others  combat  in  the  dotty  field ; 
Let  petty  captniiu  scorn  to  live  or  yield ; 
ni  tend  my  ships  to  neighboring  isles,  where  stray 
Unnumbered  herds,  and  steal  those  herds  away, 
ni  strike  the  women  in  this  town  with  awe, 
And  make  them  tremble  at  my  Uamtuo,  Law.** 
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Disposition  of  the  American  Troops. 


Preperfttlons  for  Blockading  Boston. 


Charlcstown  and  adjnoeat  Groiuid& 


raent  were  at  Chelsea  ;  Stark's  regiment  was  at  Medford,  and  Raid's  at  Charlestown  Neck, 


with    sentinels   reaching   to   Fenny 
Ferry  and  Bunker  Hill. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  that  General  Gage 
had  fixed  upon  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  June  to  take  possession  of  and  for- 
tify Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester 
Heights.  This  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
perfect  the  blockade  of  Boston.  The 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel 
Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  including  a  company 
of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces,  to 
march  at  night  and  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  upon  Bunker  Hill,  an 
eminence  just  within  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown,  and  commanding  the 
great  northern  road  from  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town.  To  make  the  relative  position 
of  the  eminences  upon  the  Charles- 
town peninsula  and  the  Neck,  to 
Boston,  more  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er, I  have  copied  from  Frothingham's 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  the  annex- 
ed sketch,  communicated  to  him,  in 
a  manuscript  of  1775,  from  Henry 
S^tevens,  Esq.  I  also  quote  from  Mr. 
Frothingham's  work  a  description  of 
the  localities  about  Bunker  Hill. 
The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  op- 
posite the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  next 
to  Boston,  is  about  half  a  mile.  It 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  or  neck.  The 
Mystic  River,  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
on  the  east,  and  the  Charles  River, 
here  formed  into  a  large  bay,  is  on 
the  west,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  dam 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cobble 
Hill,  is  a  mill-pond.  [See  map,  page 
543  ]  In  1775,  an  artificial  cause- 
way [4]  was  so  low  as  to  be  fre- 
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a  ferry,  whore  Charles  River  bridge 
is,  and  with  Maiden  by  another,  call- 
ed Fenny  Ferry,  where  Maiden  Bridge 
now  is.  Near  the  Neck,  on  the 
main  land,  was  a  large  green,  known 
as  the  Common.  Two  roads  ran  by 
it :  one  in  a  westerly  direction,  as 
now,  by  Cobble  Hill  (M'Lean  Asy- 
lum), Frospect  Hill,  and  Inman's 
Woods,  to  Cambridge  Common ;  the 
other  in  a  northerly  direction,  by 
Flowed  Hill  (Mount  Benedict)  and 
Winter  Hill,  to  Medford — ^Ihe  direct 
road  to  West  Cambridge  not  having 
been  laid  out  in  1775.  Bunker  Hill 
begins  at  the  isthmus,  and  rises  grad- 
ually for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  round,  smooth  hill,  sloping 
on  two  sides  toward  the  water,  and 
connected  by  a  ridge  of  ground  on 
the  south  with  the  heights  now 
known  as  Breed's  Hill.  This  was  a 
well-known  public  place,  the  name, 
"  Bunker  Hill,"  being  found  in  the 
town  records  and  in  deeds  from  an 
early  period.  Not  so  with  "  Breed's 
Hill,"  for  it  was  not  named  in  any 
descri  ption  of  streets  previous  to  1 7  7  5 , 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  aft- 
er the  owners  of  the  pastures  into 
which  it  was  divided,  rather  than  by 
the  common  name  of  Breed's  Hill. 
Thus,  Monument  Square  was  called 
Russell's  Fasture ;  Breed's  Fasture 
lay  further  south,  and  Green's  Fas- 
ture was  at  the  head  of  Green  Street. 
The  easterly  and  westerly  sides  of 
this  height  were  steep.  On  the  east, 
at  its  base,  were  brick-kilns,  clay- 
pits,  and  much  sloughy  land.  On 
the  west  side,  at  the  base,  was  the 
most  settled  part  of  the  town  [5]. 
Moulton's  Foint,  a  name  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  consti- 
tuted the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
peninsula.  A  part  of  this  tract 
formed  what  is  called  Morton's  HiJl. 


quently  overflowed  by  the  tides.   The  chaucbstown  in  ins.^  ^"^^^^  H*^^  ^^^  ®"®  hundred  and 
communication  with  Boston  was  by  ten  feet  high,  Breed's  Hill  sixty-two 


^  No.  1  is  Banker  Hill ;  2,  Breed's  Hill ;  3,  Moulton's  Point ;  4,  a  causeway  near  the  Neck,  at  the  foot 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  5,  Charlestown,  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill.     Charlestown  Neck  is  on  the  extreme  left. 
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Night  March  to  BooJter  and  Breed'a  HilL  A  Fortificatioo  plaaned  on  Bonker  Hill.  Bridah  Veaaela  in  Boaton  Haroor. 

feet,  and  Moulton's  Hill  [3]  thirty-five  feet.  The  principal  street  of  the  peninsula  was 
Main  Street,  -which  extended  from  the  Neck  to  the  ferry.  A  road  ran  over  Bunker  Hill, 
around  Breed's  Hill,  to  Moulton's  Point.  The  westerly  portions  of  these  eminences  con- 
tained fine  orchards.^ 

A  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Prescott,"  Frye,  and  Bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops  with  intrenching  tools,  paraded  in  the  Cambridge  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  furnished  with  packs  and  blankets,  and  ordered  j^q^  ^5 
to  take  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Samuel  Gridley*s  company  of  artillery  ^"^^ 
joined  them,  and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  Putnam's  regiment,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Harlem 
Heights.  After  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  lips  of  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Colonel  Prescott  and  Richard  Gridley,  preceded  by  two  servants  with  dark  lanterns, 
commenced  their  march,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  Charlestown.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  and  the  Weather  very  warm.  Strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  known  to  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  placed  in  Charlestown,  and  the  main  body  march- 
ed over  Bunker  Hill.  A  council  was  held,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cation. The  order  was  explicit,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill ;  but  Breed's  Hill  being  nearer  Bos- 
ton, and  appearing  to  be  a  more  eligible  place,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  fortify  it,  and 
to  throw  up  works,  also,  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  cover  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  across  Charlestown 
Neck.  Colonel  Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and,  at  about 
midnight,  the  men,  having  thrown  off  their  packs  and  stacked  their  arms,  began  their  per- 
ilous work — ^perilous,  because  British  sentinels  and  British  ships-of-war  were  almost  within 
sound  of  their  picks.* 

^'  No  shout  disturbed  the  night, 
Before  that  fearful  fight ; 

There  was  no  boasting  high — 
No  niarsbaling  of  men, 
•  Who  ne'er  might  meet  again — 

No  cup  was  filled  and  quaffed  to  Victory ! 

^  Frothingham,  page  129. 

^  William  Prescott  was  bom  at  Groton,  Massaoha«;etts,  in  1726.  His  fieither  was  for  some  years  a  coun- 
selor of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  another  counselor.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  foot 
under  Greneral  Winslow,  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  He 
inherited  a  large  estate,  and  resided  at  Pepperell  while  the  Revolution  was  ripening.  He  had  command 
of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  when  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  him,  promptly  marched 
thither  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  he  could  collect.  His  known  military  talents  caused  him  to  be  selected 
by  General  Ward  for  the  important  duty  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  the  memorable  engagement  that 
occurred  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  the  chief  in  command,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  bravery  and  skill.  That  evening,  although  repulsed,  and  bis  troops  greatly  fatigued  and  much  dispir- 
ited, he  solicited  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  permission  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown.  It  was  a  movement  too  perilous,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  obliged  to  rest.  He  continued 
in  the  service  through  1776,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gates  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  From  1786  until  his  death  ho  was  an  acting  magistrate  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in  Pepperell 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty-nine.  William  H.  Prescott,  of  Bostdn,  the'  eminent  historian,  is  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Prescott.  He  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Captain  Linzee,  who  commanded  the  sloop 
of  war  FaicoHj  that  cannonaded  the  works  on  Breed's  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  The  swords  then 
used  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Captain  Linzee,  the  respective  grandfathers  of  the  historian  and  his  wife,  are 
DOW  in  Mr.  Prescott's  possession,  and  are  crossed,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  his  valuable  library  at 
Boston. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  vessels  then  iu  the  harbor  of  Boston,  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  that  ensued :  Someraet,  68  guns,  520  men.  Captain  Edward  Le  Cras ;  Cerberut,  36  guns,  Captain 
Chads;  Gleugow,  24  guns,  130  men,  Captain  William  Maltby ;  Lively,  20  guns,  130  men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bishop ;  Falcon,  Captain  Linzee ;  Symmetry,  transport,  18  nine  pounders.  See  the  Britiih  Annual  Regiater 
for  1775.  The  Falcon  lay  off  Moulton's,  or  Morton's,  Point;  the  Lively  lay  opposite  the  present  navy- 
yard  ;  the  Somerset  was  at  the  ferry ;  the  Glasgow  was  near  Cragie's  Bridge ;  and  the  Cerberus  and  sev- 
eral floating  batteries  were  within  gunshot  of  the  American  works. — Frothingham. 
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Conitnictioa  of  the  Redofabt  on  Breed'a  HilL        DiacoTery  of  the  Works  by  the  Enemy.        Suzpriae  of  the  People  of  Boitoo- 

No  plumes  were  there, 
No  banners  fair, 

No  trompets  breathed  around ; 

Nor  the  drum^s  startling  sound 
Broke  on  the  midnight  air." — John  Neal. 

OiRcers  and  men  labored  together  with  all  their 
might,  with  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  were  cheer- 
ed on  in  their  work  by  the  distant  signals  of  safe- 
ty— "  Airs  well  I" — that  came  from  the  shipping, 
and  the  sentinels  at  the  foot  of  Copp's  Hill.  It 
proclaimed  that  they  were  still  undiscovered  ;  and 
at  every  cry  of  »*  All's  well !"  they  plied  their 
tools  with  increased  vigor.  When  the  day  dawn- 
ed, at  about  four  o'clock,  they  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchments  six  feet  high ;  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
whi(^  was  afterward  the  admiration  of  the;  ene- 
my, loomed  up  on  the  green  height  before  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  the  astonished  Britons  like  a  work 
of  magic.  The  British  officers  could  hardly  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  few  hours' 
labor  only,  but  deemed  it  the  work  of  days.  Gage 
saw  at  once  how  foolish  he  had  been  in  not  taking 
possession  of  this  strong  point,  as  advised,  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  fortification  was  first  discovered  at  dawn,  by  the  watchmen  on  board  the  Lively. 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  the  captain  put  springs  upon  his  cables,  and  opened  a  fire  on 
the  American  works.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  aroused  the  sleepers  in  Boston,  and  when 
the  sun  arose  on  that  bright  morning,  every  eminence  and  roof  in  the  city  swarmed  with 
people,  astonished  at  the  strange  apparition  upon  Breed's  Hill.  The  shots  from  the  Lively 
did  no  harm,  and,  defended  by  their  intrenchments,  the  Americans  plied  their  labor  in 
strengthening  their  works  within,  until  called  to  lay  aside  the  pick  and  shovel  for  gun  and 
knapsack. 

Admiral  Graves,  the  naval  commander  at  Boston,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease  ;  but  it  was 
soon  renewed,  not  only  by  the  shipping,  but  from  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill  in 
Jane  17,  ^^^  ^'^^X*  Gsigo  Summoned  a  council  of  war  early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  ev- 
1775.  ident  that  the  Americans  were  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
town  was  endangered,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  to  drive  them  from 
the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  and  destroy  their  works  on  the  heights.  It  was  decided,  also, 
to  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Boston  was  soon  in  a  tumult.  Dragoons  galloping,  artillery  trains  rumbling,  and 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  regulars  and  loyalists,  together  with  the  iclangor 


Plan  of  thx  Rxdoubt  on  Bbbkd's  Hnx.> 


^  This  plan  is  copied  from  an  English  drawing  of  the  time,  first  published  in  the  London  Gentkman'i 
Magazine  for  1775. 

Explanation. — A  A  represents  the  situation  of  two  strong  fences,  composed.of  stones  and  rails ;  a  and 
6,  two  well-contrived  flanks,  so  arranged  that  their  fires  crossed  within  twenty  3rard8  of  the  face  of  the  re- 
doubt ;  c,  another  well-arranged  flank ;  <f,  a  bastion,  with  its  flanks  e  and  b  ;  m,  a  small  portion  of  a  trench, 
that  extended  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  redoubt  to  a  slough  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  toward  the  Mystic  Riv- 
er. On  the  southeast  side  of  the  redoubt  was  a  deep  hollow.  Two  cannons  were  placed  in  embrasures 
at  the  front  of  the  redoubt,  in  the  two  salient  angles  of  which  were  large  apple-trees. 

This  redoubt  was  eight  rods  square.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  occupies  its  center.  The  east- 
ern side  commanded  an  extensive  field.  On  the  north  side  was  an  open  passage-way,  and  the  breast> 
work  upon  the  eastern  side  extended  about  one  hundred  yards  north.  This  trench  was  incomplete  when 
the  battle  began.  Between  the  south  end  of  the  breast-work  and  the  redoubt  was  a  sally-port,  protected 
by  a  blind,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  parapet  were  steps  of  wood  and  earth  for  the  men  to  mount  and  fire. 
Between  the  slough  and  the  rail  fence  on  the  east  was  an  open  space,  and  this  was  the  weakest  part  cT 
the  lines.     Such  were  the  American  works  of  defense  when  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June  commenced. 
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Comnllce  of  diB  Torle*.    Croutng  of  ■  BriUib  Force  from  Boiton  to  ClurieiliiwD.    BnTu^  of  PrsKotL    New  Eogtind  FUg. 

of  the  chuich  beUa,  Rtmck  iliBma;  into  many  a  heart  before  stout  in  the  presence  of  British 
protectors.  It  is  said  that  the  danger  which  surrounded  the  city  converted  many  Tories 
into  patriots  ;  and  the  selectmen,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  commotion,  received  large  ac- 
cesgions  to  their  list  of  professed  friends  from  the  ranks  of  the  timid  loyalists. 

Toward  noctt,  between  two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  from  the  British  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Figot,  embarked  in  twenty-eight 
barges,  part  from  the  Long  Wharf  and  some  from  the  North  Battery,  in  Boston,  and  landed 
at  Morton's,  or  Moulton's  Paint,'  beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  covered  by  the 
guns  of  the  Falcon  and  other  vessels. 

"  Aboni  two  thoosand  were  embarkod  to  go 

'Gainst  the  redoubt  and  fonnidable  foe. 

The  Lively's,  Falcon's,  Fanie'i,  and  Gtasj^ow's  roar, 

Covered  IbeJr  landing  on  the  desCined  shore."' 

The  Americans  had  worked  faithfully  on  theii  Intrenchments  all  the  morning,  and  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Prescott,  who  exposed  himself,  without  care, 
to  the  random  Hhots  of  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill.'  He  supposed,  at  first,  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attack  him,  but,  seeing  the  movements  in  the  city,  he  was  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, and  comforted  his  toiling  troops  with  assurances  of  certain  victory.  Confident  of 
such  a  result  himself,  be  would  not  at  first  send  to  General  Ward  for  a  re-enforcement ;  but 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  by  advice  of  his  officers,  Major  Brooks  was  dispatched  to 
head-quarters  for  that  purpose.  General  Putnam  had  urged  Ward  early  in  the  morning  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  relieve  those  on  duty  ;  hut  only  a  portion  of  Stark's  regiment  was  allow- 
ed to  go,  as  the  general  apprehended  that  Cambridge  would  he  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack. Convinced  othenvise,  by  certain  intelligence,  the 
remainder  of  Stark's  regiment,  and  the  whole  of  Reed's 
corps,  on  the  Neck,  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  Prescott. 
~-At  twelve  o'clock  the  men. in  the  redoubt  ceased  work, 
sent  off  their  intrenching  tools,  took  some  refreshments, 
hoisted  the  New  England  fiag,  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  intrenching  tools  were  sent  to  Bunker  Hill,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  the  men  began 
to  throw  up  a  breast-work.  Some  of  the  more  timid  ^ 
soldiers  made  the  removal  of  the  tools  a  pretext  for  leav- 
ing the  redoubt,  and  never  returned.  tbc  Knr  eitolwd  Ft«).' 
It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  when  the  Brit- 

'  TUa  is  written  Morton,  Moreton,  and  Moolton,  by  different  authors.     Morton  is  the  proper  name. 

*  From  "  The  American  War,"  a  poem  in  six  books,  published  in  London,  1786. 

'  A  aoldier  (Asa  Pollard,  of  BilleHca)  who  had  ventured  outside  of  the  redoubt,  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball.  The  circumstance  so  aUrmed  those  viihin,  that  some  of  Ihem  left  the  hill.  Prewatt|  to  inspire  his 
men  with  eonQdeoce,  wa1k«i  leisurely  around  the  works  upon  the  parapet,  in  full  view  of  the  British  ofli- 
eirs  in  Boston.  Gage,  who  was  rsconnoitering  the  works  through  a  glass,  saw  his  tall  and  commiuiding 
form,  and  asked  Counselor  Willsrd,  who  stood  near  him,  wbo  it  was.  Willard,  reeognizing  his  farolher-in- 
law,  said,  "Thai  is  Colonel  Prescott."  "Will  he  fight?"  inquired  Gage.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  Wilkrd ; 
'-  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  as  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remainB  in  his  veins."  "  The  works  must 
be  carried  immediately,"  responded  Gage,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  to  give  orders. 

*  This  is  copied  from  an  old  I>utch  work,  preserved  in  the  library  of  tba  New  York  Historical  Society, 
rontaining  pictures  of  the  flags  of  all  nations.  In  the  original,  a  divided  sphere,  representing  the  earth,  is 
in  the  quarter  where  I  have  placed  the  pint-lrti.  I  have  made  the  alteration  in  the  device,  because  in  the 
ttag  raised  upon  the  bastion  of  tba  redoubt  on  Breed's  HQI,  the  pifK-(r((  occupied  the  place  of  the  tpktn, 
the  more  ancient  device.  The  qaeslion  has  been  unsettled  respecting  the  flag  used  on  that  occasion,  as 
rotemporsry  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject.  An  intelligent  old  lad;  (Mrs.  Manninj;)  whom  1  saw  be- 
tween the  Brandywine  and  Kennel  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  informed  n»e  that  her  father,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  assisted  in  hoisting  the  standard,  and  she  had  beard  him  speak  of  it  as  a  "  noble  fisg."  The  ground 
was  blue,  and  one  comer  was  quartered  by  the  red  cross  of  Si.  George,  in  one  section  of  which  was  the 
pine-tree.  This  was  the  New  England  flag,  as  given  in  Iho  sketch.  Doubtless  there  were  many  other 
llags  belongii^  to  the  several  regiments.    Bottasays  of  Dr.  Warren,  during  the  retreat,  "Finding  the  corps 
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ish  troops,  consisting  of  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  forty-third,  and  fifly-second  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  of  light-infantry,  landed,  their  rich  uniforms 
and  arms  flashing  and <  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  making  an  imposing  and  formidable 
display.  General  Howe  reconnoitered  the  American  works,  and,  while  waiting  for  re-en- 
forcements, which  he  had  solicited  from  Gage,  allowed  his  troops  to  dine.  When  the  in- 
telligence of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  reached  Cambridge,  two  miles  distant,  there  was 
great  excitement  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  town.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  people  and  military  were  speedily  hurrying  in  every  direction.  General 
Ward  used  his  own  regiment,  and  those  of  Paterson  and  Gardner  and  a  part  of  Bridge's, 
for  the  defense  of  Cambridge.  T.he  remainder  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  ordered  to 
Charlestown,  and  thither  General  Putnam  conducted  those  of  Connecticut. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  re-enforcement  for  Howe  arrived,  and  landed  at  the  present 
navy-yard.  It  consisted  of  the  forty-seventh  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
and  some  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  whole  force  (about  four  thousand  men)  was 
commanded  and  directed  by  the  most  skillful  British  officers  then  in  Boston ;'  and  every 
man  preparing  to  attack  the  undisciplined  provincials  was  a  drilled  soldier,  and  quite  perfect 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  an  hour  of  the  deepest  anxiety  among  the  patriots  on  Breed's 
Hill.  They  had  observed  the  whole  martial  display,  from  the  time  of  the  embarkation  un- 
til the  forming  of  the  enemy's  line  for  battle.  For  the  Americans,  as  yet,  very  little  succor 
had  arrived.  Hunger  and  thirst  annoyed  them,  while  the  labors  of  the  night  and  morning 
weighed  them  down  with  excessive  fatigue.  Added  to  this  was  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
took  possession  of  their  minds,  when  only  feeble  re-enforcements  arrived,  that  treachery  had 
placed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  Yet  they  could  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
their  principal  officers,  and  before  the  action  commenced  their  suspicions  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  arrival  of  their  beloved  Dr.  Warren  and  General  Pomeroy.'  Warren, 
who  was  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, informed  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  hastened  toward  Charlestown,  though  sufiering 
from  sickness  and  exhaustion.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  major  general  four  days  before. 
Putnam,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  forwarding  provisions  and  re-enforcements  to  CharlestoM'n. 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  battle.  Warren  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  and  mounting  a  horse,  he  sped  across  the  Neck  and  entered  the  redoubt,  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  provincials,  just  as  Howe  gave  orders  to  advance.  Colonel  Prescott  of- 
fered the  command  to  Warren,  as  his  superidr,  when  the  latter  replied,  "  I  am  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer,  and  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  to  serve  under  so  brave  an  officer." 

While  the  British  troops  were  forming,  and  preparing  to  march  along  the  Mystic  River 
for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Americans  and  gaining  their  rear,  the  artillery,  with  two 
field-pieces,  and  Captain  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  lef^  the  redoubt,  took  a 

he  commanded  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  own  example.  He  reminded  them  of  the  mottoefi 
inscribed  on  their  ensigns,  on  dne  side  of  which  were  these  words,  ^jin  appeal  to  Heaven^*  and  on  the  other, 
*  Q^i  tranattUity  sustinet ;'  meaning,  that  the  same  providence  that  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  many 
perils  to  a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descendants."  Botta  often  exhibits  more  po- 
etry than  truth  in  his  brilliant  narrative.  After  the  battle  under  consideration,  and  while  Putnam  com- 
manded on  Prospect  Hill,  a  flag  with  the  inscription  above  given  was  presented  to  him,  and  was  first  un- 
furled on  the  18th  of  July  ensuing.  The  author  of  "  The  Veil  Removed"  -properly  treats  the  assertion  of 
Botta  as  a  fiction,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that,  "  instead  of  such  a  sentimental  allusion  to  Latin  mottoe& 
the  only  conmiand,  when  their  ammunition  was  spent,  must  have  been  Sauve  qui  pexU^  *'  Save  himself  who 
can.'  "     Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,  is  the  motto  in  the  seal  of  Connecticut. 

^  The  most  distinguished  British  officers  that  accompanied  General  Howe  were  General  Pigot ;  Colonels 
Nesbit,  Abercrombie,  and  Clark;  Majors  Butler,  Williams,  Bruce,  Spendlove,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Pitcaim, 
Short,  Small,  and  Lord  Rawdon. 

'  General  Pomeroy  left  Cambridge  when  he  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon.  The  veteran  borrowed 
a  horse  from  General  Ward,  to  ride  to  Charlestown,  but,  observing  that  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  raked  tbi- 
Neck  by  an  enfilading  fire,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  borrowed  animal.  Leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  sentry, 
he  walked  across  the  Neck,  and,  with  a  borrowed  musket,  joined  the  troops  at  tho  rail  fenco  as  a  volunteer 
He  was  well  known,  and  a  load  huzza  welcomed  him  to  the  post  of  danger. 
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Poeidon  of  the  American  Troopa. 


Cannonade  of  the  Redoubt 


position  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  formed  a  breast-work  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  which 
served  an  excellent  purpose.  A  little  in  front  of  a  strong  stone  and  rail  fence,  Knowlton 
built  another,  and  between  the  two  was  placed  a  quantity  of  new-mown  grass.  This  ap- 
parently slight  breast-work  formed  a  valuable  defense  to  the  provincials. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  provincial  troops  were  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defense,  as  the  British  column  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Prescott  and 
the  original  constructors  of  the  redoubt,  except  the  Connecticut  troops,  were  within  the 
works.  Greneral  Warren  also  took  post  in  the  redoubt.  Gridley  and  Callender's  artillery 
companies  were  between  the  breast-works  and  rail  fence  on  the  eastern  side.  A  few  troops, 
recalled  from  Charlestown  after  the  British  landed,  and  a  part  of  Warner's  company,  lined 
the  cart-way  on  the  right  of  the  redoubt.  The  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  forces 
were  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  west  of  the  redoubt ;  and  three  companies  were  stationed  in 
the  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Before  General  Howe  moved  from  his  first  position,  he  sent  out  strong  flank  guards,  and 
directed  his  heavy  artillery  to  play  upon  the  American  line.  At  the  same  time  a  blue 
flag  was  displayed  as  a  signal,  and  the  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships  and  floating 
batteries  in  the  river,  poured  a  storm  of  round  shot  upon  the  redoubt.  A  furious  cannonade 
was  opened  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  provincial  army  at  Roxbury, 
to  prevent  re- enforcements  being  sent  by  General  Thomas  to  Charlestown.  Gridley*  and 
Callender,  witH  their  field-pieces,  returned  a  feeble  response  to  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy. 


Gridley's  guns  wore  soon  disabled  ;  while  Callender,  who  alleged  that  his  cartridges  were 
too  large,  withdrew  to  Banker  Hill.  Putnam  was  there,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  first 
position.  He  disobeyed,  and  nearly  all  his  men,  more  courageous  than  he,  deserted  him. 
In  the  mean  while,  Captain  Walker,  of  Chelmsford,  with  fifty  resolute  men,  marched  down 
the  hill  near  Charlestown,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy's  lefl  flank.     Finding  their  posi- 


'  Captain  Samuel  Gridley  was  a  son  of  Richard  Gridley,  the  engineer.     He  was  quite  inefficient,  and 
bad  received  his  appointment  solely  in  compliment  to  his  father. 
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tion  very  perilous,  they  marched  over  to  the  Mygtici  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  right 
flank.  Walker  was  there  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  hut  the  greater  part  of  his  men  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  redouht. 

Under  cover  of  the  discharges  of  artillery,  the  British  army  moved  up  the  slope  of  Breed's 
Hill  toward  the  American  works,  in  two  divisions,  General  Howe  with  the  right  wing,  and 
General  Pigot  with  the  left.  The  former  was  to  penetrate  the  American  lines  at  the  rail 
fence  ;  the  latter  to  storm  the  redouht.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  firing  of  their 
artillery  ceased,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that  balls  too  large  for  the  field-pieces  had  been 
sent  over  from  Boston.  Howe  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape  ;  but  they  loon 
became  useless,  on  account  of  the  miry  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Small  armB  and 
bayonets  now  became  their  reliance. 

Silently  the  British  troops,  burdened  with  heavy  knapsacks,  toiled  up  the  ascent  toward 
the  redoubt,  in  the  heat  of  a  bright  summer's  sun.  All  was  silent  within  the  American  in- 
trenchments,  and  very  few  provincials  were  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  battalions ;  but 
within  those  breast- works,  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hills,  crouched  fifleen  hundred  determ- 
ined men,  ready,  at  a  prescribed  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  provincials  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and,  to  avoid  wasting  it  by  inefiectual  shots,  Prescott  gave 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  could  be  seen. 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  aim  at  their  waistbands  ;  and  be  sure  to  pick  off  the  commanders,  known 
by  their  handsome  coats  !"  The  enemy  were  not  so  sparing  of  their  powdeY  and  ball,  but 
when  within  gunshot  of  the  apparently  deserted  works,  commenced  a  random  firing.  Pres- 
cott could  hardly  restrain  his  men  from  responding,  and  a  few  did  disobey  his  orders  and  re- 
turned the  fire.  Putnam  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
should  again  disobey  orders,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  Prescott  shouted  "  Fire  I"  Terrible 
was  the  effect  of  the  volley  that  ensued.  Whole  platoons  of  the  British  regulars  were  laid 
upon  the  earth,  like  grass  by  the  mower's  scythe.  Other  deadly  volleys  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy,  disconcerted,  broke,  and  fled  toward  the  water.  The  provincials,  joyed  at  seeing 
the  regulars  fly,  wished  to  pursue  them,  and  many  leaped  the  rail  fence  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  American  oflicers  kept  them  in  check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  within  their  works,  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack  from  the  British  troops, 
that  were  quickly  rallied  by  Howe.  Colonel  Prescott  praised  and  encouraged  his  men, 
while  General  Putnam  rode  to  Bunker  Hill  to  urge  on  re-enforcements.  Many  had  arrived 
at  Charlestown  Neck,  but  were  deterred  from  crossing  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Glasgow 
and  two  armed  gondolas  near  the  causeway.  Portions  of  regiments  were  scattered  upon 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  and  these  General  Putnam,  by  entreaties  and  commands,  en- 
deavored to  rally.  Colonel  G^rrish,  who  was  very  corpulent,  became  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue ;  and  other  officers,  wholly  unused  to  warfare,  coward-like  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  danger.  Few  additional  troops  could  be  brought  to  Breed's  Hill  before  the 
second  attack  was  made. 

The  British  troops,  re-enforced  by  four  hundred  marines  from  Boston,  under  Major  Small, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  the  army  surgeon,  advanced  toward  the  redoubt  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  General  Howe  boldly  leading  the  van,  as  he  had  promised.'  It  was  & 
mournful  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  scores  of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  but  with  true  £n« 
glish  courage  they  pressed  onward,  their  artillery  doing  more  damage  to  the  Americans  than 
at  the  first  assault.  It  had  moved  along  the  narrow  road  between  the  tongue  of  land  and 
Breed's  Hill,  and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  and  on  a  line  with  tbe 
breast-works,  opened  a  galling  fire,  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  assailants.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  carcass,  and  some  hot  shot,  were  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill  into  Charlestown, 

*  Clarke,  an  officer  in  the  marines,  relates  that,  jiist  before  commencing  the  first  march  toward  the  re- 
donbt,  General  Howe  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  ^'  If  the  enemy  will  not  come  oat  of  their  in- 
trenchments,  we  must  drive  them  out,  at  all  events,  otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be  set  on  fire  bj 
them.     /  tkall  not  detire  (me  of  you  to  go  a  itep  further  than  where  I  go  mytelf  at  your  head" 
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which  set  the  village  on  fire.'  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
two  hundred  buildings  were  in  flames,  shrouding  in  dense  smoke  the  heights  in  the  rear 
whereon  the  provincials  were  posted.  Beneath  this  veil  the  British  hoped  to  rush  unob- 
served up  to  the  breast-works,  scale  them,  and  drive  the  Americans  out  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  that  moment  a  gentle  breeze,  which  appeared  to  the  provincials  like  the 
breath  of  a  guardian  angel — ^the  first  zephyr  that  had  been  felt  on  that  sultry  day— came 
from  the  west,  and  swept  the  smoke  away  seaward,  exposing  to  the  full  view  of  the  Amer- 
icans the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  as  they  approached,  but  Mrith  little 
execution.  Colonels  Brener,  Nixon,  and  Buckminster  were  wounded,  and  Major  Moore  was 
killed.  As  before,  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until  the  British  were  within  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when  they  poured  forth  their  leaden  hail  with  such  sure  aim  and  terrible 
efiect  that  whole  ranks  of  oflicers  and  men  were  slain.  General  Howe  was  at  the  head, 
and  once  he  was  lef^  entirely  alone,  his  aids  and  all  about  him  having  perished.  The  Brit- 
ish line  recoiled,  and  gave  way  in  several  parts,  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  in  all 
the  remaining  officers,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  subalterns,  to  repair  the  disorder 
which  this  hot  and  unexpected  fire  had  produced.'  All  their  eflbrts  were  at  first  fruitless, 
and  the  troops  retreated  in  great  disorder  to  the  shore. 

Greneral  Clinton,  who  had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  .jnortified  pride,  seeiug 
the  regulars  repulsed  a  second  time,  crossed  over  in  a  boat,  followed  by  a  small  re-enforce- 
ment, and  joined  the  broken  army  as  a  volunteer.  Some  of  the  British  oflicers  remonstra- 
ted against  leading  the  men  a  third  time  to  certain  destruction  ;  but  others,  who  had  ridi- 
culed American  valor,  and  boasted  loudly  of  British  invincibility,  resolved  on  victory  or 
death.  The  incautious  loudness  of  speech  of  a  provincial,  during  the  second  attack,  declar- 
ing that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  gave  the  enemy  encouraging  and  important 
information.  Howe  immediately  rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  for  a  third  attack,  but 
in  a  difierent  way.  The  weakness  of  the  point  between  the  breast-work  and  the  rail  fence 
had  been  discovered  by  Howe,  and  thitherward  he  determined  to  lead  the  left  wing  with 
the  artillery,  while  a  show  of  attack  should  be  made  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  other  side. 
His  men  were  ordered  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  provincials,  and  then  make  a  furious  charge 
with  bayonets. 

So  long  were  the  enemy  making  preparations  for  a  third  attack,  that  the  provincials  be* 
gan  tfi  imagine  that  the  second  repulse  was  to  be  final.  They  had  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves a  little,  and  recover  from  that  complete  exhaustion  which  the  labor  of  the  day  had 
produced.  It  was  too  true  that  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  being  obliged 
to  rely  upon  that  for  defense,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  muskets  were  furnished  with  bay- 
onets, they  began  to  despair.  The  few  remaining  cartridges  Within  the  redoubt  were  dis- 
tributed by  Prescott,  and  those  soldiers  who  were  destitute  of  bayonets  resolved  to  club  their 
arms,  and  use  the  breeches  of  their  guns  when  their  powder  should  be  gone.  The  loose 
stones  in  the  redoubt  were  collected  for  use  as  missiles  if  necessary,  and  all  resolved  to  fight 
as  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  appeared. 

During  this  preparation  on  Breed's  Hill,  all  was  confusion  elsewhere.  General  Ward 
was  at  Cambridge,  without  sufficient  stafl*  officers  to  convey  his  orders.  Henry  (afterward 
general)  Knox  was  in  the  reconnoitering  service,  as  a  volunteer,  during  the  day,  and  upon 
his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  commanding  general  dis- 
patched his  own,  with  Paterson's  and  Gardner's  regiments,  to  the  field  of  action ;  but  to 
the  raw  recruits  the  aspect  of  the  narrow  Neck  was  terrible,  swept  as  it  was  by  the  British 

*•  A  carcass  is  a  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron,  covered  with  cloth,  or  sometimes  iron,  with  holes  in 
it.  Being  filled  with  combustible  materials,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  besieged  place,  by  which 
means  buildings  are  set  on  fire.  The  burning  of  Charlestown  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Gage  some  time 
before,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  hiUs  belonging  to  it.  *^  This  resolu- 
tion was  assigned  by  a  near  female  relative  of  the  general  to  a  gentlewoman  vrith  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  school,  as  a  reason  why  the  other,  upon  obtaining  a  pass  to  quit  Boston,  should  not  tarry  at 
her  father's  (Mr.  Gary's)  house  in  Charlestown." — Dr.  Qardon^  i.,  352. 

*  Stedmap,  i.,  127. 
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cannon.  Colonel  Gardner  sacceeded  in  leading  three  handred  men  to  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Putnam  set  them  intrenching,  but  soon  ordered  them  to  the  lines.  Gardner  was  advancing 
boldly  at  their  head,  when  a  musket  ball  entered  his  groin  and  wounded  him  mortally.' 
His  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  few  of  them  engaged  in  the  combat  that  fol- 
lowed,  until  the  retreat  commenced.  Other  regiments  failed  to  reach  the  lines.  A  part 
of  Grerrish*8  regiment,  led  by  Adjutant  Christian  Febiger,  a  Danish  officer,  who  afterward 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  at  Stony  Point,  reached  the  lines  just 
as  the  action  commenced,  and  efiectually  galled  the  British  left  wing.  Putnam,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  form  the  confused  troops  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
get  fresh  corps  with  bayonets  across  the  Neck. 

All  was  order  and  firmness  at  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The 
artillery  of  the  British  swept  the  interior  of  the  breast- work  from  end  to  end,  destroying 
many  of  the  provincials,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Prescott,  a  nephew  of  the  colond 
commanding.  The  remainder  were  driven  within  the  redoubt,  and  the  breast-work  was 
abandoned.  Each  shot  of  the  provincials  was  true  to  its  aim,  and  Colonel  Abercromhie, 
and  Majors  Williams  and  Speedlove  fell.  Howe  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  but  continued 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  boats  were  at  Boston,  and  retreat  he  could  not.  Hit 
troops  pressed  forward  to  the  redoubt,  now  nearly  silent,  for  the  provincials'  last' grains  of 
powder  were  in  their  guns.  Only  a  ridge  of  eaith  separated  the  combatants,  and  the  as- 
sailants scaled  it.  s  The  first  that  reached  the  parapet  were  repulsed  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  troops  at  Lexington,  ascending  the  parapet,  cried  out,  "  Now 
for  the  glory  of  the  marines  !"  and  was  immediately  shot  by  a  negro  soldier.*  Again  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  while  others  assailed  the  redoubt  on  three  sides. 
Hand  to  hand  the  belligerents  struggled,  and  the  gun-stocks  of  many  of  the  provincials  were 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  blows  they  were  made  to  give.  The  enemy  poured  into 
the  redoubt  in  such  numbers  that  Prescott,  perceiving  the  folly  of  longer  xesistanoe,  ordered 
a  retreat.  Through  the  enemy's  ranks  the  Americans  hewed  their  way,  many  of  them 
walking  backward,  and  dealing  deadly  blows  with  their  musket-stocks.  Prescott  and  War- 
ren were  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt.  Colonel  Gridley,  the  engineer,  was  wounded,  and 
borne  ofi*  safely."  Prescott  received  several  thrusts  from  bayonets  and  rapiers  in  his  cloth- 
ing, but  escaped  unhurt.  Warren  was  the  last  man  that  left  the  works.  He  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  on  his  way  toward  Bunker  Hill,  when  a  musket  ball  passed 
through  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  left  on  the  field,  for  all  were  ftying  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  remorselessly  bayoneted  those  who  fell  in 
their  way. 

Major  Jackson  had  rallied  Gardner's  men  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  pressing  forward  with 

*  I  have  before  me  a  drama,  bearing  the  autograph  of  General  James  Abercrombie,  entitled  "Ths 
Battlb  of  BuiTKER  HiLi.  *,  a  dramatic  piece  in  five  acts,  in  heroic  measure :  by  a  gentleman  of  Mazyland." 
Printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Bell,  in  1776.  Colonel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  dramatis  jMrjona,  and  n 
made  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  wound, 

*'  A  nuuket  ball,  death-winged,  hafh  pierced  my  grofa, 
And  widely  oped  the  swift  current  of  my  Teina. 
Bear  me,  tilen,  soldiert,  to  that  hollow  space 
A  little  hence,  just  on  the  hill's  decline. 
A  sargeon  there  may  stop  ^  gushing  wound. 
And  gain  a  short  respite  to  life,  that  yet 
I  may  return,  and  fi^t  one  half  hour  more. 
Then  shall  I  die  in  peace,  and  to  my  God 
Surrender  up  the  spirit  which  he  gave.** 

*  Major  Pitcaim  was  carried  by  his  son  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he  sooo  died.  He  left 
eleven  children.     The  British  government  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  his  widov. 

'  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  able  engineer  and  brave  soldier  in  this  battle,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1721. 
He  served  as  an  engineer  in  the  reduction  of  Louisberg  in  1 745,  and  entered  the  British  army  as  cdooel 
and  chief  engineer  in  1755.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1756,  and  ooostrncted 
Fort  George,  on  Lake  George.  He  served  under  Amherst  in  1758,  and  was  with  Wolfe,  on  the  Plain  of 
Abraham,  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  army  near  Boston  in  1775 
He  died  at  Stoaghton,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1796,  aged  seventy-five  years. — Curtten. 
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three  companies  of  Ward's,  and  Febiger'^  party  of  Grerrish's  regiment^  poured  a  destnictive 
fire  upon  the  enemy  between  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  bravely  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  redoubt.  The  Americans  at  the  rail  fence,  under  Stark,  Reed,  and  Knowlton,  re-en- 
forced by  Clark's,  Coit's,  and  Chester's  Connecticut  companies,  and  a  few  other  troq)8, 
maintained  their  ground,  in  the  mean  while,  with  great  firmness,  and  successfuUy  resisted 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  their  flank.  This  service  was  very  valuable,  for  it  saved 
the  main  body,  retreating  from  the  redoubt,  firom  being  cut  off.  But  when  these  saw  their 
brethren,  with  the  chief  commander,  flying  before  the  enemy,  they  too  fled.  Putnam  used 
every  exertion  to  keep  th^m  firm.  He  commanded,  pleaded,  cursed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  seen  at  every  point  in  the  van,  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  corps,  swearing 
that  victory  should  crown  the  Americans.'  *'  Make  a  stand  here,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  we  can 
stop  them  yet !  In  God's  name,  fire,  and  give  them  one  shot  more !"  The  gallant  old 
Pomeroy,  also,  with  his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand,  implored  them  to  rally,  but  in  vain. 
The  whole  body  retreated  across  the  Neck,  where  the  fire  from  the  Glasgow  and  gondolas 
slew  many  of  them.  They  left  five  of  their  six  field-pieces,  and  all  their  intrenching  tools, 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  retreated  to  Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  Cambridge.  The 
British,  greatly  exhausted,  and  properly  cautious,  did  not  follow,  but  contented  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Clinton  advised  an  immediate  attack  upon  Cam- 
bridge, but  Howe  was  too  cautious  or  too  timid  to  make  the  attempt.  His  troops  lay  upon 
their  arms  aU  night  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Americans  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill,  a 
mile  distant.  Two  British  field-pieces  played  upon  them,  but  without  efiect,  and  both  sides 
feeling  unwilling  to  renew  the  action,  hostilities  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
engagement  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed  and  missing,  thre6  hundred  and  five  wound- 
ed, and  thirty  who  were  taken  prisoners ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  British  loss 
is  not  positively  known.  Gage  reported  two  hundxed  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  wounded  ;  in  all  ten  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  this  number  are  in- 
cluded eighty-nine  officers.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  best  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  reported  the  British  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred.  The  battle, 
from  Howe's  first  attack  until  the  retreat,  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  The  number  of 
buildings  consumed  in  Charlestown,  before  midnight,  was  about  four  hundred  ;  and  the  es- 
,  timated  loss  of  property  (most  of  the  families,  with  their  eflects,  having  moved  out)  was 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  engaged  in  this  battle  was  small,  yet  cotemporary  writers  and  eye-witnesses 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  determined  and  severe  on  record.  There  was  absolutely  no 
victory  in  the  case.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides  ;  and  when 
the  provincials  had  retired  but  a  short  distance,  so  wearied  and  exhausted  were  all  that  nei- 
ther party  desired  more  fighting,  if  we  except  Colonel  Preecott,  who  earnestly  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  a  fresh  corps  that  evening  and  retake  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  a  terrible 
day  for  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  for  almost  every  family  had  a  representative  in  one  of  the 
two  armies.  Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  affray,  and  deep  was  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  women  of  the  city,  who,  from  roofs,  and  steeples,  and  every  elevation. 
gazed  with  streaming  eyes  upon  the  carnage,  for  the  battle  raged  in  full  view  of  thousands 
of  interested  spectators  in  the  town  and  upon  the  adjoining  hills.*  In  contrast  with  the  ter- 
rible scene  were  the  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sun. 

*  It  is  said  that,  for  the  foal  profanity  in  which  the  brave  old  general  indulged  on  that  oocasion,  he  made 
a  sincere  confession,  after  the  war,  before  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  "  It  was  almost  enough 
to  make  an  angel  swear,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  cowards  refuse  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won  !' * 

'  "  In  other  battles,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1818,  "the  recollection  of  wives  and  children  has  been  used  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  war- 
rior's breast  and  to  nerve  his  arm.  Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  pretenct  of  them,  and 
other  dear  connections,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  patting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the 
energy  of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms,  into  every  gallant  eflfort  of  their  warring  friends." 
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Tim  dunctn- of  Wbt 


"  The  hoSTeiu,  th«  oslm  pare  beavena,  were  brigbt  on  high ; 
Esrlb  laughed  beneath  In  nil  tu  rresbenidg  greeo ; 
The  free,  bloe  stre&nis  s&ng  as  they  vudered  by ; 
And  manj  a  lunay  glade  and  flowery  scene 
Gleamed  oai,  like  thoughts  of  youth,  life's  (roabled  yean  between," 

WiLLiB  GAn.oftD  CL&ai. 


while  upon  Ihe  green  slopes,  where  Socks  were  quietly  grazing  but  b  few  Iiodtb  before,  Wa» 
had  ra&red  iu  gory  altan,  anil  the  earth  was  aaturated  with  the  blood  of  ita  victitiu.  Fear- 
fully augraented  waa  the  terror  of  the  scene,  when  the  black  smoke  arose  from  Charlestown 
OD  fire,  and  enveloped  the  redoubt  on  the  Bummit  of  Breed's  Hill,  which,  like  tbe  crstei  of 
a  TQlcano,  blazed  and  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  curtain  that  veiled  it. 

"  Amazing  aoenes  1  what  shuddering  proapects  Tiae  ! 
What  horroni  glare  beneath  the  angry  skiee! 

The  rapid  floioes  o'er  Charlescown's  heighta  awend ; 
To  heaven  they  reach  J  urged  by  the  btnatoroo*  wind. 
The  mournful  crash  of  falling  domes  resoond, 
And  tottering  spires  wjtb  sparkles  reach  tbe  ground. 
One  general  burst  of  rain  reigns  o'er  all ) 
The  burning  city  thunders  to  its  fall  I 

Spectators  weep  I  earth  fitm  her  center  groans  I 
Beneath  prodigious  nnextingoidied  fires 
Ill-fated  Charlescown  welters  and  expires." 

EoiAiaiDlI  OH  WlBBKN,  1781. 

>■  It  was,"  said  Burgoyne,  who,  with  Gage  and  other  British  officers,  was  looking  on  fiom  t 
secure  place  near  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  ■■  a  complication  of  horror  and  importance,  beyond 
any  thing  that  ever  came  to  my  lot  to  witness.      Sure  I  am  that  nothing  erer  can  o 


been  mora  dreadfully  ter- 
rible than  what  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  at  this 
time."  But  it  is  profit- 
less to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  scene.  Time 
hath  healed  the  grief 
and  heart-sickness  that 
were  born  there ;  and 
art,  in  the  hands  of  busy 
men,  has  covered  up  for- 
ever all  vestiges  of  the 
conflict. 

Many  gallant,  many 
noble  men  perished  on 
the  peninsula  upon  that 
sad  day  ;  but  none  was 
so  widely  and  deeply 
lamented,  because  none 
was  BO  widely  and  truly 
loved,  as  the  self-sacri- 
ficing and  devoted  War- 
ren. He  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  spirit  of 


generoua  and  disinterest- 
ed patriotism  that  inspir- 
ed the  colonies.  In  ev- 
ery relation  in  Ufe  he  wai 
a  model  of  excellence. 
•■  Not  all  the  havoc  and 
devastation  they  have 
made  baa  wounded  me 
like  tbe  death  of  War- 
ren," wrote  the  wife 
of  John  Adams,  jutjs, 
three  weeks  aft-  i™ 
erward.  "  We  want 
him  in  the  Senate ;  wb 
want  him  in  hia  profes- 
Hon  ;  we  want ,  him  in 
the  field.  We  mooni 
for  the  citizen,  the  am- 
ator,  the  physician,  and 
tbe  warrior."  General 
Howe  estimated  bis  in- 
fluence, when  he  declar- 
ed to  Dr.  JefiHcs,  wbo 
recognized  tbe  body  of 


'  Joseph  Warren,  son  of  a  Maasa«hasetta  fanner,  was  born  in  Roxbuiy  in  1740,  and  gradoated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1759.  He  studied  Ihe  soisnoe  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  bead. 
<ir,  at  least,  to  the  front  rank  of  that  profession  in  Boston.     Sentiments  of  patriotism  seemed  to  Ibm  s  part 
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Warren  on  the  field  the  next  day,  that  his  death  waa  worth,  to  the  British,  fire  hundred  of  the 
proTiaoial  privates.      Eulogy  and  song  have  aided  history  in  embalming  his  memory  with  the 

of  his  moral  oalnre,  and  courage  to  avow  Ibem  wu  always  promptiDg  btm  to  actioa.  He  became  necei- 
■orily  a  politiaian,  at  a  lime  wban  alt  men  were  called  upon  (o  act  in  pabtic  mature,  or  be  looked  apon  as 
dit>ae«.  He  was  one  of  the  earlieat  members  of  tbe  assooialion  in  Boston  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
and  from  1T6S  was  extremely  efficient  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  rational  liberty  and  independeace  in  the 
wide  and  iofloential  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  mind,  suggeslive  and  dating,  planned  many  measares, 
in  secret  caucus  with  Adams  and  others,  for  resisting  the  encroaobnients  of  Britisb  power.  In  1T7I  h« 
delivered  tbe  oration  od  the  snnivonary  irf  tbe  Boston  Massacre.  He  solicited  the  hoaia'  of  perfomiing  a 
like  doty  on  tbe  Sth  of  March,  1TT5,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  a  threat  of  some  of  tbe  British  officers  Ibat  they 
would  take  tbe  life  of  any  man  wbo  dionld  dare  to  speak  on  that  occasion.  Tbe  oLl  South  meeting'house 
was  crowded  od  the  appointed  day,  and  the  aisles,  stairs,  and  pnlpil  were  filled  wilb  armed  British  soldiers. 
The  intrepid  young  orator  entered  a  window  by  a  ladder,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  pro- 
found silence,  eommenced  his  eiordiam  m  a  Sim  tone  of  voice.  His  friends,  tboogh  determined  to  avenge 
any  attempt  at  assassmation,  trembled  for  his  safety.  Ho  dwelt  eloqaently  upon  the  early  struggles  of  the 
New  England  people,  their  faith  and  loyalty,  and  recounted,  in  sorrowful  looos,  the  oppressions  that  bad 
been  heaped  upon  them.  Gradually  he  approached  tbe  scene  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  then  portrayed  it 
in  such  language  and  pethin  of  expression,  that  even  the  stem  soldiery  that  oame  to  awe  him  wept  at  bjs 
wards.  He  stood  there  m  the  midst  of  tbal  multitude,  a  striking  symbol  of  tbe  revolt  which  he  was  lead- 
ing, firm  in  the  faith  of  that  sentiment,  "  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  (J>edieDoe  to  God."  Looking  at  him,  it 
might  be  said,  as  Magoon  remarks,  in  classic  quotation, 

'  Tbos  hut  ieen  Hoanl  Athot ; 
While  itonu  SDd  MmpeMi  thnndar  at  Its  btom 

It  stauik  DimioTed,  uid  glaiiefl  Ld  iu  height 
finch  U  Ihftt  hvj^tr  man  ;  his  Ijjwering  Boal, 
Mid  in  the  shocks  ud  Injuries  of  fortune. 

When  John  Hancock  went  to  tbe  Continental  Congress,  Warren  was  elected 
to  fill  his  pisoe  as  president  of  tbe  Provincial  Congress.  Four  days  previous 
to  the  action  on  Breed's  Hill,  thai  body  gave  him  tbe  couimisaion  of  major 
general,  and  he  was  tbe  only  officer  of  that  raivk  engaged  in  tbe  cmfiict ;  yet 
he  was  without  command,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer.  "  He  fell,"  as  Everett 
has  beantifnity  expressed  it,  "  with  a  numerous  band  of  kindred  spirits — the 
gray-haired  veteran,  the  striplijlg  in  the  flower  of  youth— ^wbo  had  stood  side 
by  side  on  that  dreadful  day,  and  fell  together,  like  tbe  beauty  of  Israel  in 
their  high  places  I"  Warren's  body  was  identified,  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  his  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  buried 
when  he  fell,  and  the  place  was  marked.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in 
1776,  bis  remains  were  disinterred,  and,  on  the  8tb  of  April,  were  carried  m 
procession  from  tbe  RepresentativeB'  chamber  to  King's  Chapel,  and  buried 
with  military  and  masonio  honors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  offered  pray- 
ers, and  Perez  Morton  pronounced  an  oration  on  tbe  occasion.  Warren's  re- 
mains now  rest  beneath  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  Grand  Master  ofFree- 
maaotu  for  North  America  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  A  lodge  in  Cbarlestown 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  1T94,  on  tbe  spot  where  be  fell.  It 
was  oompoeed  of  a  brick  pedestal  eight  feet  square,  rising  ten  feet  bom  the 
groood,  and  supporting  a  Tiuoan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feet  high.  This 
was  aurmouated  by  a  gilt  urn,  bearing  tbe  inscription  "  J.  W.,  aged  35,"  en- 
twined with  masonic  emblems.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  following  inseriptio 
"Erected  A.D.  MDCCXCIV., 
By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free-masona, 
ooDstituted  in  Charlutown,  1783, 
In  Memory  of 
.   .  MAJoa-aiNEBAL  Joseph  Wabbim 

and  his  associates, 
who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  17, 
1775. 
Nooe  bnt  they  who  let  a  just  value  upon  tbe  blessings  of  liberty  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her.    In  vain ' 
in  vain  we  fooghl ;  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  oflspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assault  of  her  1 

Cbarlestown  settled,  162S.     Burned,  1773-     Rebuilt,  1776," 
This  rntnument  stood  forty  years,  and  then  was  removed  to  give  place  to  tbe  present  granite 
known  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     A  beautilnl  model  of  Warren's  monnmenl  stands  vilbln  tbo 
obelisk,  Irom  which  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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Character  of  the  Troops  engaged  in  die  Battle  on  Breed's  HiU.  Monument  to  Warren  ordered  bj  Coograaa 

imnioTtality  that  rests  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell.  He  was  a  hero  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  so  were  Prescott  and  other  compatriots  in  the  struggle  ;  but  all  were  not  he- 
roes who  surrounded  them.  Unused  to  war ;  some  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non ;  inferior,  by  two  thirds,  in  number,  and  vastly  so  in  discipline,  to  the  enemy,  the  won- 
der  is  that  the  provincials  fought  so  well,  not  that  so  many  used  their  heels  more  expertly 
than  their  hands.  Many  officers,  chosen  by  the  men  whom  they  commanded,  were  totally 
unfitted  in  knowledge  and  spirit  for  their  stations,  and  a  few  exhibited  the  most  arrant  cow- 
ardice. They  were  tried  by  court  martial,  and  one  was  cashiered  for  disobedience  and  for 
being  a  poltroon.^  But  they  have  all  passed  away;  let  us  draw  the' curtain  of  charity 
around  their  resting-places,  remembering  that 

^^  Hero  motivet,  placed  in  judgment's  scale, 
Oatweigh  all  actions  where  the  heart  is  wrong." 

Here  let  us  close  the  volume  of  history  for  a  time,  and  while  the  gentle  breeze  is  sweeping 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  from  Bunker  Hill,'  and  the  tumult  of  distress  and  alarm  is  sub- 
siding in  Boston,  let  us  ride  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  visit  those  places  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  patriot  martyrs.  We  have  had  a  long,  but,  I  trust,  profitable  con- 
sultation of  the  records  of  the  past.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  for  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  wherein  is  remarkably  manifest- 
ed the  spirit  of  true  liberty  which  finally  wrought  out  the  independence  of  these  American 
states.  In  brief  outlines  I  have  delineated  the  features  of  those  events,  and  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the  principles  of  freedom  from  the  little  conventicles  of  despised  and  persecuted,  but 
determined  men,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  assembled  to  assert  the  most 
undoubted  natural  right,  that  of  worshiping  God  as  the  conscience  of  the  creature  shall  die 
tate,  to  the  uprising  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  same  people  in  origin  and  language,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  puissance  of  the  mightiest  arm  upon  earth  ;  and  the  assembling  of  a  council  in 
their  midst,  of  which  the  great  Pitt  was  constrained  to  say,  '*  I  must  declare  and  avow  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study ;  I  have  read  Thucydides, 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  ^tates  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  "that  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription : 

In  honor  of 

Joseph  Warren, 

Major  General  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liberties 

Of  his  country ; 

And  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell 

An  early  victim, 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

June  17th,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 

Have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

Congress  also  ordered  "  that  his  eldest  son  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States."*  The  patri- 
otic order  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  has  never  been  obeyed. 

*  This  was  Captain  Callender.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered,  and,  in  an  order  of  July  7tfa, 
Washington  declared,  him  to  be  *^  dismissed  from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental  army."  Callender 
felt  much  aggrieved,  and,  confronting  the  charge  of  cowardice,  remained  in  the  army  as  a  volanteer,  and 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  next  year,  that  Washington  commanded  his  sentence  to 
be  erased  from  the  orderly-book. 

'  This  battle  should  properly  be  called  the  battle  of  Breed^s  Hill,  for  there  the  great  events  of  the  dav 
occurred.  There  was  much  fighting  and  slaughter  upon  Bunker  Hill,  where  Putnam  chiefly  commanded, 
but  it  was  not  the  main  theater  of  action. 

*  Jounulfl  of  CongroM,  ilL,  96 
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It  Coanactloii  with  flw  Rarolatlm 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  How  saddealj  that  straight  and  glittering  shall 
Shot  thwart  the  earth  I  in  crown  of  living  fire 
Up  comeB  the  daj  !     Aa  if  tbey  consciona  qnaf  d 
Tbe  sanay  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  ^ire 
Lftogh  in  the  waking  liKhl." 

RiCRABD  H.  Dan*. 

"  War,  fieroe  war,  shall  break  their  forces ; 

Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail ; 
Seeinfc  Howe,  with  alter'd  courses, 

Bending  to  tbe  Western  gule. 
Thus  from  every  bay  of  ocean 

Flying  back  with  sails  unfarl'd, 
ToBs'd  wilb  ever-troubled  motion, 

They  shall  quit  this  smiling  world." 

MlLlTAlT    SONO,    1776.' 

T  was  a  glorioua  October  morning,  mild  and  brilliant,  when  I  left 
Bogtoit  to  vitit  Coacord  and  Lexington.     A  gentle  land-breeze  dur- 
ing the  night  had  borne  the  clouda  back  to  their  ocean  bitth-plaoe.  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  Blorm  was  left  except  in  the  saturated  earth.     Health  re- 
turned with  tbe  clear  tky,  and  I  felt  a  rejuvenescence  in  every  vein  and 
'  muscle  when,  at  dawn,  I  strolled  over  the  natural  glory  of  Boston,  its 
broad  and  beautiful ly-arbored  Common.     I  breakfasted  at  six,  and  at  half 
.    past  seven  left  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg  rail-way  for  Concord,  seven- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Boston.     The  country  through  which  the  road 
passed  is  rough  and  broken,  but  thickly  settled.     I  arrived  at  the  Concord 
station,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village,  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  proouring  a  conveyance,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  for  a  guide, 
proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  localities  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.     We 
rode  to  the  residence  of  Major  James  Barrett,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Barrett,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  near  the  residence  of  his  venerated 
Ofuiber      ancestor.     Major  Barrett  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  I  visited  him,  and 
itHft       his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  was  eighty.     Like  most  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Both,  1  believe,  still  live.     The  old  iady — a  small,  well-formed  woman — was  ai 
sprightly  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  moved  about  the  bouse  with  the  nimhleness  of  foot 
of  a  matron  in  the  prime  of  life.     I  was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  and  the  sunny  radiance 
which  it  seemed  to  shed  throughout  her  household  ;  and  the  half  hour  that  I  passed  with 
that  venerable  couple  is  a  green  spot  in  the  memory. 

Major  Barrett  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  the  British  incursion  into  Concord  took  plaoe. 
He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  musket,  but,  with  every  lad  and  woman  in  the  vicinity,  he  la- 
bored in  concealing  the  stores  and  in  making  cartridges  for  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
With  oxen  and  a  cart,  himself,  and  others  about  his  age,  removed  tbe  stores  deposited  at 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  into  the  woods,  and  concealed  them,  a  cart-load  in  a  place,  un- 
der pine  boDghs.      In  such  haste  were  they  obliged  to  act  on  the  approach  of  the  British 


n  tinonjmons  writer,  is  entitled  "  A  Military  Song,  by  the  Anny,  oi 
bio  the  town  of  Boston." 
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ConcdliiMoi  of  8tan*  at  Cooeord.  Conrord  MooniDeBt  His  VUiga.  Rids  to  LalngBiB. 

from  Lexington,  that,  when  the  cart  wom  loaded,  lads  would  mBTch  on  each  dde  of  the  ozcd 
and  goad  them  into  a  trot.  Thiu  all  the  stores  were  efiectually  concealed,  except  Mme 
carriage- wheels.    Perceiving  the  enemy  near,  theae  ' 

were  cut  np  and  burned ;  w>  that  .ParsoiiB  found  '^ 
iiothiug  of  value  to  destroy  or  carry  away.  n 

From  Major  Barrett's  we  rode  to  the  monnment 
erected  at  the  site  of  the  old  North  Bridge,  where 
the  skirmbh  took  place,  and  I  sketched,  on  ray  way,  ' 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett,  depicted  on  page 
S26.  The  road  crosses  the  Concord  River  a  little 
above  the  site  of  the  North  Bridge,  The  monu-  , 
ment  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  village,  and  not  far  from  the  house  of  «; 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  monument  is  constructed  of 
granite  from  Carlisle,  and  has  an  inscription  upon 
a  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  [ 
pedestal.'  The  view  is  from  the  green  shaded  lane 
which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  monument, 
looking  westward.  The  two  trees  standing,  one  upon  each  side,  without  the  iron  railing, 
were  saplings  at  the  time  of  the  battle ;  between  them  was  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
The  monument  is  reared  upon  a  mound  of  earth  a  few  yards  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  to  the  left,  two  rough,  uninscribed  stones  from  the  field  mark  the  graves  of  the  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  and  buried  upon  the  spot. 

We  returned  to  the  village  at  about  noon,  and  started  immediately  for  Lexington,  six 
miles  eastward. 

Concord  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  including  within  its  borders  about  one  hundred  dwell- 
ings. It  lies  upon  the  Concord  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Merrimac,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Assabeth  and  Sudbury  Rivers.  Its  Indian  name  was  Iffusketaquid.  On  accoudt 
of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  by  purchase,  of  the  aborigines,  in  1 63S, 
it  was  named  Concord.  At  the  north  end  of  the  broad  street,  or  common,  is  the  house  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Shatluck,  a  part  of  which,  built  in  1774,  was  used  as  one  of  the  depositories 
of  stores  when  the  British  invasion  took  place.  It  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  a  view 
of  it  would  have  but  little  interest  as  representing  a  relic  of  the  past. 

The  road  between  Concord  and  Lexington  passes  through  a  hilly  but  fertile  country.  It 
is  easy  for  the  traveler  to  conceive  how  terribly  a  retreating  army  might  be  galled  hy  the 
fire  of  a  concealed  enemy,  Hills  and  hillocks,  some  wooded,  some  bare,  rise  up  every  where, 
and  formed  natural  breast-works  of  protection  to  the  skirmishers  that  hung  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  Colonel  Smith's  troops.  The  road  enters  Lexington  at  the  green  whereon  the 
old  meeting-house  stood  when  the  battle  occurred.  The  town  is  upon  a  fine  rolling  plain, 
and  is  becoming  almost  a  suburban  residence  for  citizens  of  Boston.  Workmen  were  in- 
closing the  Green,  and  laying  out  the  grounds  in  handsome  plats  around  the  monument, 

'  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  imcription  : 

Hebb, 

On  the  19th  of  Apri],  177S, 

wss  made  the  first  forcible  reaUtanoe  to 

BsiTiSB  AeoitEgiioii. 

On  the  oppogite  bank  itood  the  American 

militia,  and  on  this  spot  the  flnt  of  the  enenij  fell 

which  gave  IndependeDca  to  these  United  Stales, 
lo  gralitude  to  God,  and  in  the  love  of  Freedom, 
This  Monument  -was  erected, 
A.D.  1836, 
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wliich  sUiuli  a  few  yard*  from  the  atreet.     It  i>  upon  a 

ipacioni  mound ;  iti  material  is  graoito,  and  it  hac  a  mar< 

Ue  tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pedeital,  with  a  lottg 

inicription.'     Th?  design  of  the  monument  is  not  at  all 

graceful,  and,  being  surrounded  by  tall  tieea,  it  haa  a  very 

"  dumpy"  appearance,    The  people  are  diasatisfied  with  it, 

and  doubtlesa,  ere  long,  a  moro  noble  structure  will  mark 

the  spot  where  the  curtain  of  the  roTolutionary  drama  was 

fint  lifted. 

After  making  the  drawings  here  given,  I  visited  and 

made  the  sketch  of  "  Clark's  House,"  printed  on  page  523. 

There  I  found  a  remarkably  intelligent  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Chandler,  aged  eighty-three  years.     She  has  been  an 

occupant  of  the  house,  I  believe,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 

and  haa  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  period. 

Her  version  of  the  escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams  is  a  little 

difierent  from  the  published  accounts,  which  I  have  adopted 

in  the  historical  ^etch.  She  aays  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  acme 
Britiah  officers,  who  had  been  informed  where 
these  patriota  were,  came  to  Lexington,  and  inquir- 
ed of  a  woman  whom  they  met,  for  "  Mr.  Clark's 
house."  She  pointed  to  the  parsonage ;  but  in  a 
moment,  auapecting  their  deaign,  ahe  called  to  them 
and  inquired  if  it  was  Clark's  tavern  that  they 
were  in  search  of  Uninformed  whether  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  parsonage  where  their  intended  vic- 
tims were  staying,  and  aappoaing  the  former  to  be 
the  most  likely  place,  the  officers  replied,  "  Yes ; 
Clark's  tavern."  •■  Oh,"  ahe  aaid,  "  Clark's  tav- 
ern is  in  that  direction,"  pointing  toward  East  Lex- 
ington. As  soon  as  they  departed,  the  woman 
hastened  to  inform  the  patriots  of  their  danger,  and 
they  immediately  arose  and  fled  to  Wobum.  Dor- 
othy Quincy,  the  intended  wife  of  Hancoek,  who 

waa  at  Mr.  Clark's,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight.     Paul  Revere  soon  afterward  arriv- 
ed, and  the  eveots  already  luirrated  then  ocourred. 

I  next  called  upon  the  venerable  Abijah  Harrington,  who  waa  living  in  the  village.     He 

waa  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.     Two  of  his  brothers  were  among  the 

'  The  roUowing  is  a  copy  of  ihe  iiucriptioa  : 

"  Sacred  to  ihe  Liberty  and  the  Rigbu  oC  Mankind  1 1 1  Tbe  Freedom  and  Independenoa  of  America — 
sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  i^  tier  aona — This  Moaameot  i*  ereated  by  the  Inhabilaoti  of  Lexing- 
ton, under  tbe  patraiuf[e  and  at  Ae  expense  of  the  ComrooDwealth  of  MasaachuMtts,  to  tbe  memory  of 
iMr  Fellow-cittzens,  Ensign  Robert  Monroe,  Menrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadlej,  Jmatbao  Harrington, 
Jonr.,  Isaao  Mnizy ,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington,  and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Wobom,  who 
fall  on  this  Field,  tbe  first  viotims  of  die  Sword  of  British  Tjranny  and  OpprenJon,  on  the  moniiiig  of  the 
e«er-memorabIe  Nineteenth  of  April,  An.  Dom.  17T5.  The  Die  waiCortlll  The  blood  of  ihew  Martyrs 
in  tbe  Cause  of  God  and  their  Coontry  was  (he  Cement  of  tbe  Union  of  tbeae  Stales,  than  Colonies,  and  gave 
the  Spring  to  tbe  Spirit,  Firmness,  and  Resolncion  of  their  Fella  w-eitizens.  Thej  rose  as  one  man  to  re- 
venge their  Brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  de  Sword  to  assert  and  defend  tbeir  native  Rigbta.  They 
nobly  dared  to  be  Free  1 1 1  The  otmtesC  was  long,  bloody,  and  afieeting.  Righteous  Heaven  approved 
the  Solemn  Appeal;  Tiotory  crowned  their  Arms,  and  tbe  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America  vu  their  glmoos  Reward.     Built  in  the  year  1799." 

'  This  view  ia  from  (he  Conoord  Road,  looking  eaatwmrd,  and  show*  a  portion  of  the  ioclosore  of  tlie 
Green.  The  distant  building  seen  on  the  right  is  the  old  "  Bockman  Tavern,"  delineated  in  Doolittle's  eo- 
graving  on  page  524.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Merriam,  and  exhibits  many  soars  made  by  the  ballets  on 
Iha  morning  of  tbe  shirmiih. 
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minute  men,  but  escaped  uohurt.  Jonathan  and  Caleb  Harrington,  near  rolativet,  wot 
killed  The  ibnner  was  shot  in  fiont  of  his  own  house,  while  his  wife  stood  at  the  window 
in  an  agvuy  of  alarm.  She  saw  her  husband  fall,  and  then  start  up,  the  blood  guihing 
from  his  breast.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  her,  and  then  fell  again.  Upon  his 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled  toward  bis  dwelling,  and  expired  just  as  his  wife  reached  him, 
Caleb  Harrington  was  shot  while  run- 
ning from  the  meeting-honse.  Hy  infoim- 
ant  saw  almost  the  whole  of  the  battle, 
baring  been  sent  by  his  mother  to  go  near 
enough,  and  be  safe,  to  obtain  and  convey 
to  her  information  respecting  her  othei 
sons,  who  were  with  tlie  rainute  men. 
His  relation  of  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing was  substantially  such  as  history  has 
recorded.  Ha  dwelt  upon  the  subject  , 
with  apparent  delight,  for  his  memory  of  . 
the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  around  which  V  ' 
cluster  so  much  of  patriotism  and  glory, 
was  clear  and  full.  I  would  gladly  have 
listened  until  twilight  to  the  voice  of  such 
experience,  but  time  was  precious,  and  I 
hastened  to  East  Lexington,  to  visit  his 
cousin,  Jonathan  Harrington,  an  old  man 
of  ninety,  who  pUyed  the  fife  when  the 
minate  men  were  marshaled  on  the  Gremi 
upon  that  memorable  April  morning.  He 
was  splitting  fire-wood  in  his  yard  with  a 
vigorous  hand  when  I  rode  up  ;  and  as  he 
tat  in  his  rocking-chair,  while  I  sketched  his 
placid  features,  he  appeared  no  older  than  a 
man  of  seventy.  His  brother,  aged  eighty- 
eight,  came  in  before  my  sketch  was  finished, 
and  I  could  not  but  gaze  with  wonder  upon 
these  strong  old  men,  children  of  one  moth- 
er, who  were  almost  grown  to  manhood  when  the  first  battle  of  our  Revolution  ocenired ' 
Frugality  and  temperance,  co-operating  with  industry,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, have  lengthened  their  days,  and  made  their  protracted  years  hopeful  and  happy.' 
The  aged  fifer  apologized  for  the  rough  appearance  of  his  aignatare,  which  be  kindly  wrote 
for  me,  and  ohaiged  the  tremulous  motion  of  his  baud  to  his  labor  with  the  ax.  How  te- 
naciously We  cling  even  to  the  appearance  of  vigor,  when  the  whole  frame  is  tottering  to 
its  fall  I  Mr.  Harrington  opened  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  with  the  shrill  war-notes  of  the 
fife,  and  then  retired  from  the  arena.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  war,  nor  has  his  life, 
passed  in  the  quietude  of  rural  pursuits,  been  distinguished  except  by  the  glorious  acts  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  left  Iiexington  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  at  half  past  four.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon.     The  trees  and  fields  were  still  green,  for  the  frost  hod 

'  Hie  Mventy-fifth  snnlversarj  of  tbe  baltlea  of  Lexington  and  Concnrd  was  celebrated  at  the  liUet 
place  on  ibe  19th  of  April,  1850.  In  the  procession  was  a  oarriage  containing  these  venerable  brothen, 
aged,  respectively,  nearly  ninely-ODe  and  aiaelj-lhrse  i  Amos  Baker,  of  Linoolo,  aged  ninelj-four;  Thonas 
Hill,  of  DanveiB,  aged  ninety-two ;  and  Dr.  Preston,  of  Billerioa,  aged  eighty-eight.  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Everett,  among  others,  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  vhioh  he  very  happily  remarked,  that  "  ii 
pleased  bis  heart  to  see  (hose  venerable  men  beside  him ;  and  he  was  veiy  much  [deased  to  assist  Mr.  Inn- 
athan  Harrington  to  pat  on  his  top  coat  a  few  minates  ago.  In  doing  so,  he  was  ready  to  say,  with  dia 
eminent  man  of  old,  '  Very  pleaatmt  art  thou  lo  me,  my  brother  Jonathan  1'  " 
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not  yet  been  busy  with  their  foliage  and  bladea.  The  mad  is  Macadamized  the  whole  dis- 
tance ;  and  to  t^ckly  is  it  lined  with  houHW,  that  the  village  of  East  Lexington  and  Old 
Cambridge  seem  to  embrace  each  other  in  close  union. 

Cambridge  is  an  old  town,  the  first  settlement  there  baring  been  planted  in  1631,  co- 
temporaneouB  with  that  of  Boston.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  settlers  to  make  it 
the  metropohs  of  Massachusetts,  and  Goremot  Winthrop  commenced  the  erection  of  his 
dwelling  there.  It  was  called  New  Town,  and  in  1632  was  palisaded.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooker,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  minister  in  Cambridge. 
In  1 6  3  6 ,  the  General  Court  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  public  school  in  New  Town,  and 
appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  1638,  the  Reverend  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  school  with  about  four  thonsand  dollars.  This  endow- 
ment enabled  them  to  exalt  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  it  was  called  Harvard  TTniver>- 
ity  in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor. 

Cambridge  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  place  where  the  first  printing-piesi  in  America 
was  established.  Its  proprietor  was  named  Day,  and  the  capital  that  purchased  the  mate- 
rials was  furnished  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Glover.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  "  Free- 
man's Oath,"  in  1636  ;  the  next  was  an  almanac ;  and  the  next  the  Psalms,  in  meter.' 
Old  Cambridge  (West  Cambridge,  or  Menotomy,  of  the  Revolution),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  three  miles  from  West  Boston  Bridge,  which  connects  Cambridge  with  Boston. 
Cambridgeport  u  about  half  way  between  Old  Cambridge  and  the  bridge,  and 
East  Cambridge  occupies  Lechmere's  Point,  a  promontory  fortified  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  1775.  ^  ^-" 

Arrived  at  Old  Cambridge,  I  parted  company  with  the  vehicle  and  driver  ^    , 

that  conveyed  me  from  Concord  to  Lexingtan,  and  hither  ;  and,  hh  the  d>y 
was  fast  declining,  I  hastened  to  ^ketoh  the  head- quarters  of  Wattliiiigton,  an 
elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  sinitilitig  in  l)ie  midst  of  shrubbery  and  stately     (  ' 
elms,  a  little  distance  from  tbu  elreet,  once  the  highway  from  Har- 
vard University  to  Waltham.      At  this  mansion,  and  at  Winter 
Hill,  Washington  passed  mosl  of  liis  lime,  after  taking 
command  of  the  Continental  .Tmy,  until  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  in  the  following  spriiii 
Its    present    owner   is    Hem: 
Wadsworth  Lonofellow,  pn 
fesaor  of  modern    languages  i 
Hamrd  University,  and  widi.' 
known  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture as  one  of  the  most  gifU'd 
men  of  the  age.     It  is  a  spot 
worthy  of  the  residence 
of  an  American  bard  so 
endowed,  foi  the  associ- 
ations which  hallow  it 
are  linked  with  the  no- 
blest themes  that    ever 
awakened  the  inspiration 
of  a  child  of  song. 

"  When  the  hoiili  of  Daj  are  nambeHd, 

And  the  vcnces  of  ihe  NtKhi 

Wake  the  better  sonl  thsi  alumber'd 

To  a  holj,  calm  delight ; 
Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighled. 

And,  like  phsntoma  ipim  and  tail, 
Shadows  from  the  fllfui  fire-light 
Dance  npon  the  parlor  wall," — Lomg 

'  Becordx  of  Harvard  College- 
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then  to  the  thoughtful  dweller  must  come  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour  to  weave  a  gor- 
geous tapestry,  rich  with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  young  republic.  My 
tarry  was  brief  and  busy,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly  descending — ^it  even  touched  the  forest 
tops  before  I  finished  the  drawing^ — ^but  the  cordial  reception  and  polite  attentions  which  I 
received  from  the  proprietor,  and  his  warm  approval  of,  and  expressed  interest  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  labors,  occupy  a  space  in  memory  like  that  of  a  long,  bright  sumiber  day. 

This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five 
stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lofly  elm — mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ;  while  within,  iconoclastic  innovation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  mallet  and  trowel  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ancient 
builder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modem  art  the  carved  cornices  and  paneled 
wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.  I  might  give  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former 
presence  in  those  spacious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrospection,  but  they  are  elsewhere  iden- 
tified with  scenes  more  personal  and  important.  I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  noticing 
the  visit  of  one,  who,  though  a  dark  child  of  Africa  and  a  bond-woman,  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  commander-in-chief  This  was  Phillis,  a  slave  of  Mr.  Wheatley, 
of  Boston.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  She 
seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  intuitively ;  became  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  corre- 
sponded with  such  eminent  persons  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Rev- 
erend George  Whitefield,  and  others.  Washington  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  did  a  few  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston ;  her  master,  among  others, 
having  left  the  city  by  permission,  and  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Chelsea.  She  passed 
half  an  hour  with  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  and  his  officers  she  received  marked 
attention.' 

^  Phillis  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Washingtoo  in  Ootober,  1775,  in  which  she  inclosed  a  poem  eologistip 
of  his  character.  In  February  following  the  general  answered  it.  I  give  a  copy  of  his  letter,  in  illostratioo 
of  the  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  always  so  kind  and  coorteoos  to  the  most  hmn- 
ble,  even  when  pressed  with  arduous  public  duties. 

"  Cambridge,  Febmarf  SB,  1776. 

"  Miss  Phillis, — ^Tour  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Time  enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  import- 
ant occurrences,  continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  real  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the  elegant  lines  you  inclosed  ;*  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  such 
encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents ;  in  honor 
of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  publisheid  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  public  prints.  If 
you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  bj 
the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  I  aoa,  with  great 
respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Geo.  Washington." 

*  **  I  have  not  been  able  to  And,**  saya  Mr.  Sparks^  **  among  Waahington'a  papers,  the  letter  and  poem  addraeaed  to  Um."  Her 
ttnea  **  On  the  Death  of  Whitfield,**  **  Farewell  to  America,**  and  kindred  pieces,  exhibit  considerable  poetic  taleint  The  foDow- 
lag  Is  a  specimen  of  her  verse,  written  before  she  was  twenty  yeara  of  age.    It  is  extracted  from  a  poem  on  "  Imagination.* 

**  llioagh  winter  frowns,  to  fiitncy's  rq>tared  eyee 
The  fields  may  fiourish  and  gay  scenes  arise ; 
The  frozm  deeps  may  break  their  iron  bands, 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  their  sands ; 
Fair  Flora  may  resume  her  fragrant  reign. 
And  with  her  fiowery  riches  deck  the  plain ; 
Bylvanns  may  diffuse  his  honors  round. 
And  all  the  forests  may  with  leaves  be  crown'd ; 
Showers  may  descend,  and  dews  their  gems  disclose^ 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  the  blooming  rose.** 

In  1773,  when  she  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  dedicated  to  Ifaa  GootttMi  of 
Huntingdon.  They  give  evidence  of  quite  extensive  reading  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory,  many  of  ttiem  abouidiBg 
with  fine  allusions  to  freedom,  her  favorite  theme.  After  the  death  of  her  master,  in  1776,  she  married  a  man  of  her  own  color, 
but  who  was  greatly  her  inferior.  His  name  was  Peters.  She  died  in  Boston,  in  extreme  poverty,  on  the  «Nb  of  Deeember. 
1794,  aged  nearly  forty-one  years. 
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A  few  rods  abore  the  reddenee  of  ProfeBMr  LoDgfellow  jb  th«  havK  in  wliioh  the  Bruni- 
wick  gener&l,  the  Baron  Riedetel,  and 

bia  family  were  quartered,  during  the  ^  ^^       ^ 

■tay  of  the  captiTe  army  of  Burgoyne  '^t^:'        j^^S^STn/TTTI^^H     ^/ku 

in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     I  was  not         jalE     _^^^^SBIIliB|^ft4^|fe 
aware,  when  I  yisited  Cambridge,  that       J^^B'^||j8SiEiiBliilllllBIIHi|^^^Bfc.V 

fellow,  I  am  able  to  present  the  feat-    ^^BS^Bt  ^^        >^^v~^^-^J^^^^^p 
ures  of  iti  southern  front,  with  a  de-    ^HHlj^ffv  HE  fl  fl^T^^I  ^^^^^^^S^ 

like  that  of  Wathington's  head-quar-       ''''HHHMAMV^^^j^^HM^^^^Kr- 

ters,  and  the  general  appearance  of  -"^^^^^^^^^Ig^i^^^^QQ^H^*' 

the  grounds  around  is  similar.     It  is  ^^  RnM.u.  Bow  Ci-«.a.i,. 

shaded   by  noble   linden -trees,   and 

adL>rned  with  shnibbery,  presenting  to  the  eye  all  the  attractions  notioed  by  the  Baroness  of 

Biodesel  in  her  charming  Letters.*     Upon  a  window-pane  on  the    west  side  of  the  house 

'  This  ii  rrom  ■  penoil  sketch  by  Mr.  Lmgrellow.  I  am  aba  indebted  to  him  Tor  the  fso^imile  of  the 
autograph  of  the  Baroness  of  Bisdewl.  It  villbe  pemeivad  thatthe  i  is  placed  before  the  <  in  ipelUog  the 
name.  I  have  heretofore  given  it  with  the  t  fint,  which  is  according  10  the  orthography  in  Borgoyne's 
Statt  of  tht  ExptditioH,  ko.,  wherein  I  supposed  il  was  spelled  oorreolly.  This  autograph  shows  it  to  be 
erroneons.     Mr.  Longfellow's  beaalifal  poem,  "  The  Open  Window,"  refen  to  this  mansion. 

*  She  thns  writes  respecting  her  removal  from  a  peasant's  hooae  on  Winter  Hill  to  Cambridge,  and  her 
residence  there : 

"  We  passed  three  weeks  in  this  place,  and  were  then  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  we  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  best  hoeses  of  the  plaoe,  which  belonged  to  Royalists.  Seven  funiliea,  who  were  connected 
by  relationship,  or  lived  in  great  intimaoy,  had  here  fanns,  gardens,  and  splendid  mansions,  and  not  far  <^ 
orohards,  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  owoera  had  been  in 
the  hahil  of  assembling  every  altemoon  in  one  or  another  of  these  booses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with 
mnsic  or  dancing,  and  lived  in  effleence,  in  good  hnmor,  and  without  care,  until  this  unfortunate  war  at  onoe 
dispersed  ihem,  and  tranBrormed  all  their  hoosea  into  solitary  abodee,  except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  also  soon  obliged  10  make  their  escape. 

"On  the  3d  of  June,  1TT8, 1  gave  a  ball  and  sapper,  in  oelebration  of  mj  bosband's  birth-day.  I  had 
invited  all  oar  generals  and  offioere,  and  Mr.  end  Mn.  Carter.  General  Burgoyne  sent  us  an  apology,  after 
he  hod  made  us  wait  for  him  till  eight  o'clock.  He  bad  always  some  eicose  for  not  visiting  us,  until  he 
was  aboQt  departing  for  England,  when  he  came  and  made  me  many  apologies,  to  which  I  made  no  other 
reply  than  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  he  had  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  for  onr  sake.  The 
dance  lasted  long,  and  we  had  an  excellent  sapper,  to  which  more  than  eighty  persons  sat  down.  Our 
yard  and  garden  were  illDmiDaled.  The  king's  biith-day  falling  on  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
company  should  not  separate  before  his  majesty's  health  was  drank ;  which  was  done,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  attachment  to  his  person  aod  interests.  Never,  I  believe,  was  '  God  Save  the  King'  snng  with 
more  enthiuiasm,  or  wiifa  feelings  more  sincere.     Oar  two  eldest  girls  were  brought  into  the  room  to  see 

sd  Ib  Uie  pn&ee  to  As  tdIiuiui.    Mibj  of 

THZ  PuvLio — At  Lt  hki  beoi  repsitedlj  nggeited  to  the  pnbUiher.  bj  pemi  wbo  bkve  *Mn  Ibo  nuDDserlpt,  UibI 
1  would  he  mdj  to  nupeet  tbej  wen  not  itMl] j  diA  wrtUnffi  of  PbUlU,  be  bas  pncured  tb«  ftAlcnting  sttHtatiDD  from 
■t  nrptetiii^  cbMiwlen  la  BoMon.  thml  noat  ial|til  bafs  lbs  laut  jraiiiid  tat  dlapiUJng  Ibsir  art^nul :  '  We,  whoia 
m  nDdnwrlltni,  do  iHiin  Ox  world  Ibal  tba  poema  ipsdSed  bi  Oie  following  page  witm  (H  we  trOj  beHava)  wiMm 
if.  a  young  nagro  girl,  wbo  was;  but  a  few  jean  ilncfl.  bmugbt  an  DDcn]tlvaJ«d  bajbarlan  from  Abica,  and  baa  svar 
«,  and  now  li,  under  tbe  dlaadTanlaga  of  tning  as  a  alan  bi  a  taiollj  In  tUa  Iowa.  Bba  baa  bam  examlBed  br  soma 
vat  )adges,  and  la  tboaght  qoallAad  to  write  diem. 

■"  HU  Exnnenej  TaoKU  HmcBiifSDH,  Ootwwtr. 
■•'TbeHon.  A)fDinrOi.iTU,U«l.  Oomar. 
"'Tbe  SoaLHemH  Habbard,  The  Rev. Cbarlea  C7hanne«ir,  D.D., 

The  Hod.  John  Erring^  Hie  Ret.  HiUier  Rjlei,  D.D^ 

Tb*  Bob.  James  Pitta.  Tbe  Her.  Edward  Pembeiton.  D  J).. 

Tbe  Hob.  Harrlaon  Onj,  Tbt  Rst,  Andrew  EUot.  D.Dh 

The  Hon.  Jinea  Bowdotn,  Hie  Rot.  Samoe]  Cooper.  D.D.. 

John  Hanooch,  E«|,  The  Bee.  Hr.  Bamue]  Mather, 

Joseph  Qreen,  Eaq..  He  Rev.  Hr.  John  llDoriiaad, 

Bkbacd  Carer,  Eeq,  Mr.  John  Wbmtler  (bar  master).' " 
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may  be  seen  the  undoubted  autograph  of  that  B^complijihed  woman, 
inicribed  with  a  diamaod  point.  It  is  an  interesting  memeilto,  and  it 
preserved  with  great  care.      The  annexed  is  a  fac  simile  of  it. 

During  the  first  moments  of  the  soft  evening  twiUght  I  sketched  the 
"Washington  elm,"  one  of  the  ancient  anakim  of  the  prime  val.  forest, 

older,  probably,  by  a  half  century  or  more,  than  the  welcome  of  Samoaet  to  the  white  set- 
tlers.    It  stands  upon  Washington  Street,  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  Common,- 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that,  beneath  its  broad  shadow.  General 
Washington  first  drew  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army.K'     Thin  lines  of  clouds,  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  getting  sun    tj^-^ 
'■  —  ~  like  bars  of  gold,  streaked  the  western  sky,  and  so  prolonged  the       ^"^ 

l'.  twilight  by  reflection,  that  I  had  ample  time  to  finish  my  drawing  before 

;t'  -  -.  the  night  shadows  dimmed  the  paper. 

Early  on  the  following  moming  I  procured  a  chaise  to  viut  Charle*- 
town  and  Dorchester  Heights.     I  rode  first  to  the  former  place,  and 
chmbed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  obelisk  that  stands  upon  the  site 
^.  _,    .  ^^K         of  the  redoubt  upon  Breed's  Hill.     As  I  ascended  the  steps  which 

^^'- .  '^^B        load  from  the  street' to  the  smooth  gravel-walks  upon  the  eminence 

.  K   •■ '  ^^^         whereon  the  "  Bunker  Hill  Monument"  stands,  J  experienced  a  feel- 

ing of  disappointment  and  regret,  not  eauly  to  be  expressed.     Be- 
fore me  was  the  great  memento,  huge  and  grand — all  that  patriotic 
reverence  could  wish — but  the  ditch  scooped  out  by  Prescott's 
toilers  on  that  starry  night  in  June,  and  the  mounds  that  were 
^  upheaved  to  protect  them  from  the  shots  of  the  astonished  Brit- 

ons, were  effaced,  and  no  more  vestiges  remain  of  the  handi- 
work of  those  in  whose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  this  obelisk 
B  raised,  than  of  Roman  conquests  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Trajan's  Column — of  the  naval  battles  of 
.._  Nelson  around  his  monument 


Bttmai  Hiu.  lloin«>Kr.> 


in  Trafalgar  Square,  ot  of 
French  victories  in  the  Place 
,_  Vendome.      The  fosse  and 
the  breast-works  were 
.  all    quite    prominent 
'i  when    the 

\>  foundatioD 

— _ stone  oftbe 

monument 
was    laid. 


Ibe  illuminalion.  We  were  all  deeply  moved,  and  prond  to  have  the  courage  to  display  sooh  x 
tbe  midst  of  our  enemieB.  Even  Mr.  Carter*  could  not  forbear  partinipatin^  ld  odt  enlhosissm.'' — Lrtttn 
aiul  Mtmain  nlating  to  Iht  War  of  Amtrwayt  ImUptndinct,  atui  Iht  Caplurt  of  llit  German  TVoopi  at  Sar- 
atoga :   By  Madamt  Dt  RwUul. 

'  This  important  Bvent  is  recorded  on  page  564,  where  a  pinture  of  (he  tree  is  given. 

'  This  mooumeat  stands  in  the  center  of  the  grounds  inGluded  within  the  breost-worln  oT  the  old  redonbl 
on  Breed's  Hill.  Its  sides  are  precisely  parallel  with  those  of  the  redoubt.  It  ts  built  of  Qointry  gmnile. 
and  is  two  hundred  and  twenlj-ooe  feet  in  height.  The  foundation  is  oianposed  of  six  oonises  tA  stones. 
and  extends  twelve  feet  below  the  suifaoe  of  the  ground  and  base  of  the  ehaft.    The  four  sides  of  ibe  foart- 

*  Mr.  Cuter  wm  the  KD-in-lsw  of  Gensnl  Schuyler.  Rsmnslntfaig  tbe  kladnest  wblch  (be  bad  reedrad  tnm  thd  gmOe- 
miin  wbUo  Id  Albmy.  the  bunweH  hb^  onl  Mr.  uid  Hn.  Csrler  (who  iren  Urlnf  in  Bonon)  an  her  urinl  u  Cunhridje. 
'  Mn. Carter, **  ibe  aaja, " rgaembled  her  paraoCi  in  mildneaa  and  gnodoeaiofbearlbulherhiubaDd  WBarereiigefDl  imdfalie.'' 
Tlie  paCrioUc  lealoTMr.  Cuter  bad  |lTen  rise  to  Ibollata  lUrtes  reepectlng  him.  "Tbay  aeenwd  to  feel  much  frlendih^  fix 
to,"  laya  Madame  He  Rledead ;  ■  Iboogfa.  al  the  eame  Hme.  this  vlckad  Hr.  Carter,  In  coueqimce  of  General  Howe'a  barkj 
burned  aereral  TUIagea  and  vnall  lowna,  ngguted  to  his  eoun&Tnicn  to  cut  off  our  generala^  heada.  (e  picUe  them.  «>d  to  pur 
them  in  nud]  barrels,  and,  la  often  Si  tha  Fng»»>'  should  again  bum  a  TlUate,  (o  send  Ihem  one  of  these  barrels ;  tmt  ftat  cm- 
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n . ._ 

and  a  little  care,  directed  by  good  taste,  might  have  preserved  them  in  their  interesting 
state  of  half  ruin  until  the  passage  of  the  present  century,  or,  at  least,  until  the  sublime 
centenary  of  the  battle  should  be  celebrated.  Could  the  visitor  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
patriots  themselves,  associations  a  hundred-fold  more  interesting  would  crowd  the  mind,  for 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  thought  are  the  slightest  relics  of  the  past  when  linked  with  noble 
deeds.  A  soft  green-sward,  as  even  as  the  rind  of  a  fair  apple,  an^  cut  by  eight  straight 
gravel-walks,  diverging  from  the  monument,  is  sabstituted  by  art  for  the  venerated  irregu- 
larities made  by  the  old  mattock  and  spade.  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  untrained  by 
appreciating  afiection  for  hallowed  things ;  nevertheless,  there  is  palpable  desecration  that 
may  hardly  be  forgiven. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  for  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  **  York  shilling"  is  charged  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  the 
monument.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  *<  a  shilling  show"  worth  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel  to  see.  Boston,  its  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  mottled  with  villages, 
are  spread  out  like  a  vast  painting,  and  on  every  side  the  eye  may  rest  upon  localities  o£ 
great  historical  interest.  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Quincy,  Medford,  Marblehead, 
Dorchester,  and  other  places,  where 

dation  extend  aboat  filly  feet  horizontally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety  oonrses  of  stone,  six  of  them 
below  the  sarfaee  of  the  ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  liooe  mortar ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  in  lime  mortar  mixed  with  cindersj  iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  square ;  at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feet.  Inside  of  the  shaft  is 
a  round,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top,  six  feet. 
Around  this  inner  shaft  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  bot^ 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory 
or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  seventeen  feet  in  height  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  four 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  cap-piece  of  the  apex  is  a  single 
stone,  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.     It  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative monument  on  Breed's  Hill.  An  association  for  the  purpose  was  founded  in  1824 ;  and  to  give 
eclat  to  the  transaction,  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  work.  General  La  Fayette,  then  "  the  na- 
tion's guest,"  was  invited  to  lay  the  comer-stone.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on  ibe  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  {^ople.  Forty 
survivors  of  the  battle  were  present ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
in  our  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon ;  but  one  by  Solo- 
mon Willard,  of  Boston,  having  been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commenced,  in  1827,  by  James 
Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  was  suspended  on  accbunt 
of  a  want  of  funds,  abdbt  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expended.  The  work 
was  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  suspended,  within  a  year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dolr 
lars  more  having  been  expended.  In  1840,  the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A  fair  was  announced  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production  of  her  ovni 
hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  vras  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  September,  1840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations,  to  complete  the  stracture,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
subsequently,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish  it  for  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  last 
stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1842.  Edward  Games, 
Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag  as  he  went  up,  while  the  interest- 
ing event  was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843, 
the  monument  was  dedicated,  on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and 
vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Tyler),  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named,  respectively,  "  Hancock"  and  "  Adams,"  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  ^*  Adams"  was  burst  by  them 
in  firing  a  salute.     The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  two  guns : 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY. 

"  This  is  one  of  four  cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  field-artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  on  the  J9th  of  Apnl,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many  engagements  during  the 
war.     The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

'*  By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19th,  1788." 
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*^  The  old  Continentals, 
In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Falter'd  not," 

and  the  nameious  sites  of  small  fortifications  which  the  student  of  history  can  readily  call 
to  mind.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  rise  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  on  the  northeast^  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  the  more  re- 
mote Cape  Anne  may  he  seen.  Wonders  whi<sh  present  science  and  enterprise  are  deval* 
oping  and  forming  are  there  exhibited  in  profusion.  At  one  glance  from  this  lofty  obeenra- 
tory  may  be  seen  seven  rail-roads,*  and  many. other  ayenues  connecting  the  city  with  the 
country ;  and  ships  from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Could  a  tenant  of  the  old  grave-yard  on  Copp's  'EQU,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  village  upon  Tri-mountain  was  fitting-  oiit  its  little  armed  flotillas  against  the  French  in 
Acadia,  or  sending  forth  its  few  vessels  of  trade  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  or  occasionally 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  come  forth  and  stand  beside  us  a  moment,  what  a  new  and  wonderful 
world  would  be  presented  to  his  vision !     A  hundred  years  ago  ! 

**  Who  jpeopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  filled  the  church  with  faces  meek 
A  hundred  years  ago  ?'! 

They  were  men  wise  in  their  generation,  but  ignorant  in  practical  knowledge  when  com* 
pared  with  the  present.  In  their  wildest  dreams,  incited  by  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced  the 
literature  of  their  times,  they  never  fancied  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  our  mighty  dray- 
horse, 

"  The  black  steam-engine  I  steed  of  iron  power-^ 
The  wond^roos  steed  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
LanchM  on  its  course  by  pressure  of  a  touch — 
The  war-horse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  neck 
Grim,  clothed  with  thunder,  swallowing  the  way 
In  fierceness  of  its  speed,  and  shouting  out, 
'  Ha !  ha  !'*     A  little  water,  and  a  grasp 
Of  wood,  sufficient  for  its  nerves  of  steel. 
Shooting  away,  '  Ha  I  ha  1'  it  shouts,  as  on 
It  gallops,  dragging  in  its  tireless  path 
Its  load  of  fire." 

I  lingered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as  long  as  time  would  allow, 
and  descending,  rode  back  to  the  city,  crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  sambled  for  an  hour 
among  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester. 
The  present  proininent  remains  of  fortifications  are  those  of  intrenchments  cast  up  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  have  no  other  connection  with  our  subject  than  the  circumstance  that 
they  occupy  the  site  of  the  works  constructed  there  by  order  of  Washington.  These  were 
greatly  reduced  in  altitude  when  the  engineers  began  the  erection  of  the  forts  now  in  ruins, 
which  are  properly  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They  occupy  the  summits  of  two 
hills,  which  command  Boston  Neck  on  the  left,  the  city  of  Boston  in  front,  and  the  harbor 
on  the  right.  Southeast  from  the  heights,  pleasantly  situated  among  gentle  hills,  is  the 
village  of  Dorchester,  so  called  in  memory  of  a  place  in  England  of  the  same  name,  whence 
many  of  its  earliest  settlers  came.  The  stirring  events  which  rendered  Dorchester  Heights 
famous  will  be  noticed  presently. 

I  returned  to  Boston  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  visit- 
ing places  of  interest  within  the  city — ^the  old  South  meeting-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Prov- 
ince House,  and  the  Hancock  House,  all  delineated  and  described  in  preceding  pages.     I  am 

^  When  I  visited  Boston,  in  1848^  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  cars  went  daily 
over  the  roads  to  and  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  in  them 
during  the  preceding  year. 

°  Job,  xxxix.,  24,  25. 
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indebted  to  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and  present  proprietor  and  occupant 


of  the  "  Hancock  House,"  on  Beacon  Street,  for  polit 
mansion,  and  for  information  con- 
cerning mattera  that  have  passed 
under  the  eye  of  his  eiperience  of 
threescore  years.  He  has  many 
mementges  of  his  eminent  kins- 
man, and  among  them  a  beauti- 
fully-executed miniature  of  him. 
painted  in  London,  in  17G1,  while 
he  was  there  at  the  coronation  of 
George  Til.  He  also  owns  the 
original  portrait  of  Governor  Han- 
cock, of  which  the  engraving  on 
page  515  is  a  copy. 

Near  Mr,  Hancock's  residence 
is  the  State  House,  a  noble  struc- 
ture upon  Beacon  Hill,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  laid  in 
1795,  by  Governor  Samuel  AJ- 
ams,  assisted  by  Paul  Revere, 
master  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge 
There  I  sketched  the  annexed 
picture  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Wmhinoton 

Washington,  by  Chantrey.  which 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  by  inDrtga^u  :  and 
Gage  to  parade  on  the  Common,  thuy  went  to  th 
ance  of  his  threats.      The  fort,  or  battery,  that  v 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  near  Its  southeast  I 
remains  of  many  eminent  men  repose  in  that  littli 
tery.      Close  by  the  entrance  is  the  vault  of  the  Mather 
family.     It  is  covered  by  a  plain,  eblong  structure  of 
brick,  three  feet  high  and  about  six  feet  long,  upon  which 
is  laid  a  heavy  brown  atone  slab,  with  a  tablet  of  slate, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  tenants  below.* 
OctT,  I  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  in  the 

■***■  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
where  every  facility  was  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Fell,  the 
librarian,  for  examining  the  assemblage  of  things  curious 
collected  there.'     The  printed  books  and  manuscnpts,  relating 

'  See  map  on  page  395. 

*  This  is  a  picture  of  Chantiej's  statue,  which  is  made  of  Ilalian  inarbte,  and  cost  Sftccn  ihoiuand  dollars. 
'  Oa  Bonie  of  the  old  majia  of  Boston  it  is  called  Corpu  Hill,  tbo  name  supposed  lo  have  been  derived 
rram  the  eircnrasuuKe  of  a  barying-ground  heing  there. 

'  The  following  is  the  insariptioa  Upon  tbe  slate  tablet;  "Tbe  Reverend  Doclors  Increase,  Cotton,  and 
Samuel  Mather  were  interred  in  this  vault. 

"IncRiASE  died  August  2T,  1723,  M.  8.1. 
~  13,  1727,    •'    65, 


attentions  while  visiting  his  interesting 
stands  in  the  open  center  of  the 
6rst  story ;  also  the  group  of 
trophies  from  Benniogtoa.  that 
hang  over  the  door  of  the  Senate 
chamber.'  Under  these  trophies, 
in  a  gilt  frame,  is  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly to  General  Stark's  tetter,  that 
accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  trophies.  It  was  written  dtiy 
years  ago. 

After  enjoying  the  view  from 
the  top  of  the  Stale  House  a 
while.  I  walked  to  Copp's  Hill,  a 
little  east  of  Charlestown  Bridge, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  tarried  until  sunset  in 
the  ancient  bnrying-ground.  The 
earliest  name  of  this  eminence 
was  Snow  Hill.  .It  was  subse- 
quently named  afitir  its  owner, 
William  Copp,'  It  came  into 
the  poEscssion  of  the  Ancient  and 
hen,  in  1775,  they  were  forbidden  by 
their  own  ground,  and  drilled  in  defi- 
built  there  by  the  BritiEh.  just  before 
V,  adjoining  the  buryiitg-ground.     The 


mllv  t< 


American  his- 


Samuel 


Jan.       27,  1785, 


'  This  sooicly  was  incorporated  in  February,  1794.  The  avowed  oUJecl  of  iln  orftanisalion  is  to  collect, 
jireserve,  ami  commiinJcalD  materials  for  a  complEle  jiislory  of  this  country,  and  an  account  of  alt  valuable 
odoTla  of  human  industry  and  ingenuity  from  the  beginning  of  its  seltlcmeni.  fisiween  twenty  and  thirty 
•clavo  volumes  of  its  "  Cullcctions"  have  been  published, 

1 U  wu  ileurojed  bj  tiu  Driii^h  ia  171a. 
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CollecUoa*  of  the  UuuchDHtt*  UlMoriul  Swlctj.  Calonlil  ud  other  Bella.  Dspanure  from  BoOna. 

tory,  are  numerous,  tare,  and  valuable.     There  a  also  a  rich  depository  of  the  autograph* 

of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 

their  immediate  descend-      ,  ,i   r,  .  •  i,  /■,n-*/,(.-.j  ^m- 

anta.    There  are  no  less      "^^^  J'"*' f^''"*':'^  "^  " '^^^^l^fT'^^^^^^ 

thau  twei.ty.fiYe  large  folio  volumes  of    '^  f^^^  ^^"^  W«,-u^,;-  *«  t,r^K 

valuable  maniiscnpt  letters  and  other     9-  '^«'l-9.     '  y t^i^vl -v^t^a-.t/W 

documents  ;  besides  which  are  six  thick     ftjM  uym  *^',  I  t^r-J  yt-  ^Jo^  p 

quarto  manuscript  volumes — a  comment-     ft- it  «-^  ^-T^    twr- •^•^"'•^^^^^f*' 

ary  on  the  holy  Scriptures — in  the  hand-writing  of    AW'/'l^  . /fr^l . 

Cotton  Mather.     From  an  autograph  letter  of  that      yy  fy^       .^  /*/' 

lingular  man  the  annexed  fac-simile  of  his  wriUng     iC-  Cfh)71   ffUXJyrl^  ■ 

and  signature  is  given.     Among  the  portraits  in  the  Htma't  Wurnra. 

cabinet  of  the  society  are  those  of  Governor  Winsbw, 

supposed  to  have  been   painted  by  Vandyke,  Increase  Mather,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  the 

founder  of  P^neuil  Hall. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  that  indefatigable  antiquary. 
Dr.  Webb,  widely  known  as  the  American  correspondent  of 
the  ■'  Danish  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians"  at  Copenha- 
gen. He  was  sitting  in  the  chair  that  once  belonged  to  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  writing  upon  the  desk  of  the  speaker  of  the 
colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  around  which  the  warm 
debates  were  carried  on  concerning  American  liberty,  from  the 
time  when  James  Otis  denounced  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  un- 
til Governor  Gage  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Salem,  ia  1774. 
Hallowed  by  such  associations,  the  desk  is  an  interesting  relic. 
Dr.  Webb's  familiarity  with  the  collections  of  the  society,  anil 
his  kind  attentions,  greatly  facihtated  my  search  among  the  ax 
thousand  articles  for  things  curious  connected  with  my  subject. 
"'"""    c"iL»!°     "™''™*      and  made  my  brief  visit  far  more  profitable  to  myself  than  it 

would  otherwise  have  been.  Among  the  relics  preserved  a 
the  chair  that  belonged  to  Governor  Carver,  very  similar  in  its  appearance  to 
the  ancient  one  delineated  os  page  439  ;  the  sword  of 
Miles  Standish  ;  the  huge  key  of  Port  R«yal  gate  ; 
samp-pan,  that  belonged  to  Melaoomet,  or  King  Philip  ; 
and  the  sword  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain 
Church  when  he  cut  off  that  unfortunate  sachem's  head. 
The  dish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wrought 
out  of  an  elm  knot  with  great  skill.  The  sword  is  very 
rude,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  colony.  The  handle  is 
a  roughly- wrought  piece  of  ash,  and  the  guard  is  made  of  a  wrought-iron 
plate.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Philip  will  be  noticed 
hereafler. 

I  lingered  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  copying  and  sketching,  with  busy 
hands,  until  after  one  o'clock.  An  urgent  call  beckoning  ms  homeward,  I  de- 
parted in  the  cars  for  Norwich  and  New-London  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  regretting  that  my  tarry  in  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  necessarily  so  brief,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  a  i 

visit  to  the  neighboring  villages,  all  of  which  are  associaled  with  events  of  the  iswou. 

Kevolution.      Before  departure  let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  Boston  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     That  event  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  stirring  sornei 
of  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  sncccss  for  the  Americans. 

'  Tbis  desk  ii  made  o(  tab.     The  BamiciTcular  froni  is  aboni  three  feci  in  diameter-     The  chair,  which 
belon?p<1  lo  GnvemoT  Winslow,  is  of  English  oek.     It  viaa  made  in  1614. 
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Appnintmeiit  of  a  Commanderin-ehief  of  die  ContUiental  Army.         Waihiogton'a  acceptance  of  the  Office.         Wb  Modesty. 

Oa  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the  Banker  Hill  battle,  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  resolved  "  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty;"  also,  "  That 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general."'  The 
most  difficult  question  then  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for  the  responsible  of- 
fice. Military^  men  of  much  experience  were  then  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  be- 
leaguring  Boston,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  New  England  colonies  Greneral  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  conceded  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  a  skillful  and  judicious  commander,  so  essential  for  the  service ;  yet,  it  being 
doubtful  how  the  New  England  people,  and  particularly  the  soldiery,  would  relish  the  su- 
percession  of  General  Ward  by  another,  Congpress  was  embarrassed  respecting  a  choice. 
The  apparent  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. The  subject  of  the  appointment  had  been  informally  discussed  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  John  Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  troops  at  Boston  as  a 
Continental  Army.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of  generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the 
person  alluded  to  to  be  Colonel  George  Washington,  whose  commanding  military  talents,  as 
displayed  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  and  his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Congress  of  1774,  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  land.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Thomas  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  On  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  the  following  morning,  President  Hancock  communicated  to  Washington,  jq^^  ^ 
officially,  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  signified  his  ac-  ^'^^ 
ceptance  in  a  brief  and  truly  patriotic  reply.'  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  Rutledge,  and 
John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  a  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
general ;  these  were  given  to  him  four  days  afterward."     Four  major  generals,  eight  brig- 

'  Joamals  of  Congress,  i.,  Ill,  112. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  reply : 

'*  Mr.  President, — Thoagh  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  roe  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  vrill 
accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in 
this  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  As  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  bappi- 
ness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  1  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.** 

His  expressions  of  distrust  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment were  heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  the  day  after  his  appointment,  he  said, 
'*  Yon  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy  [the  familiar  name  of  Martha],  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  the  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity ;  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven 
years."     Washington  was  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of  age. 

'  His  commission  was  in  the  foUowing  words : 

"  To  Gboroe  Washington,  Esq. — We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor, 
conduct,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  general  and  oomnutnder-iii- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  services,  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty, and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the 
.  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  be  duly  exercised,  and  pro>vided  with  all  convenient  necessaries.     And  you  are  to  regulate  yoar 
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town,  and  CwnbTtdge.    Tilat  CommmBd  at  tbc  Arm,. 


adiere,  and  one  adjutant  geaeral  wei 
agreed  upon.* 

WaBhinglon  left  Philadelphia  for 

where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  July, 
by  crowds  of  people,  and  public  bodic 
rank.  He  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Philadelphia.     Governor  Try  on 


^  appointed,'  and  the  pay  of  the  several  officeTS  wae 

the  camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  2tBt  of  June, 
lie  was  every  where  greeted  with  eothuaiaam 
)  extended  to  him  alt  the  deference  due  to  his  exalled 
the  25th,  escorted  hy  a  conipany  of  tight  horse  from 
'ed  from  England  on  the  same  day,  and  the  same  ei- 
cort  received  both  the  diBtinguiahed  men.  There  Washington  iirst  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  held  a  brief  conference  with  General  Schuyler,  and  gave  that  officer 
directions  concerning  his  future  operations.  Toward  evening,  on  the  26th,  he  left  New 
York,  under  the  escort  of  several  military  companies,  passed  the  night  at  Kingsbridge.  at 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  or  York  Island,  and  the  next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Philadelphia  light  horse,  pressed  on  toward  Boston.  He  reached  Watertown  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  July.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  presided  over  by  Jame* 
Warren,  was  in  session,  and  voted  him  a  congratulatory  address.     Major-general  Lee,  who 

accompanied  bim,  also  received  an 
address  from  that  body.  They  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  aflcrnoon,  and  Washington 
established  his  head-quarters  at  tbe 
house  prepared  for  him,  deliuealeil 
on  page  555. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July,   at  about   nine    o'clock,  tbe 
■  troops  at  Cambridge  were  drami 
up  in  order  upon  the  Common  to 
receive  tbe  commander-in-chief     Accom- 
jianied  by  the  general  officers  of  the  army 
who  were  present,  Washingtoa  walked  from 
lii^  quarters  to  the  great  elm-tree  that  now 
stands  at  ilie  north  end  of  the  Common,  and,  under 
ihc  e)i:ii|ii\v  of  its  broad  covering,  stepped  a  few 
puces  in  Ijiint,  made  some  remarks,  drew  his  sword, 
i<>Qk  command  of  the  Continental  army. 
Tlini  was  an  aiispii-ious  act  for  America ;  and  the  love  and  reverence 
The  WisifLvoroM  Elm."    which  all  felt  for  him  on  that  occasion  never  waned  during  the  eight 
long  years  of  the  conflict.     When  he  resigned  that  commission  into  the 
hands  of  Congress  at  Annapolis,  not  a  blot  was  visible  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  tus  char- 
acter ;  like  Samuel,  he  could  boldly  "  testify  his  integrity"*  in  all  things. 

cnnducl  in  eveT7  respect  by  the  rutea  and  discipline  ofv 
and  follow  such  orders  ami  directions,  from  time  to  tim 
gres9  of  these  Uniied  Colonies,  or  eonuniitee  of  Congrc: 
revoked  by  (his  or  a  future  Congress.     Signeil, 


T  (as  here  given  tod),  and  panclaallj  lo  obaenre 
as  jou  shall  receive  from  Ibis  or  a  fature  Con- 
.     This  commission  is  lo  oontinae  in  force  nntil 


^  Hak 


CI,  P™ 


The  original  of  this  commission,  with  other  relics  of  the  illustrious  chief,  is  carefullj  presorred  in  a  gins) 
case,  in  a  room  of  Iho  Patent  Office  boilding  at  Washington  City- 

'  Tbe  names  of  these  several  officers  are  contained  in  a  note  on  page  190. 

'  The  pay  of  the  several  officers  was  as  frilows,  per  month:  major  general,  Sl66,  and  when  acting  in 
m  separate  department,  S330;  brigadier  general,  3135  ;  adjutant  general,  8l25  ;  oommissary  general,  ^80; 
qnartcr-masler  general.  SSO  ;  his  deputy.  $40  ;  paymaster  general,  SlOO  ;  his  depniy,  $50  ;  chief  engi- 
neer, SflO ;  three  aids-de-camp  for  tbe  general,  each,  $33 ;  his  secretory,  S66 ;  commissary  of  the  mus- 
ters, 840. 

'  Tbe  house  seen  in  ibis  sketch  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cambridge,  having  been  bnilt  about  1750.  It 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family  about  sevemy-flvc  years.  Since  I  visited  Cambridge  I  hair 
been  informed  inat  a  Mn>.  I^oore  wis  still  living  there,  who,  from  the  window  of  that  house,  saw  (he  cere- 
Biony  of  Washington  taking  command  of  the  army.  <  I  Samuel,  xii.,  3. 
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Coaocil  of  War.      Character  of  the  Army.       Puniahments. .    Riflemen.      Number  of  Troops  ia  ttie  Field.      A  model  Order. 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  9lh.  It  was  composed  of  the  major  j„,y 
generals  and  the  brigadiers,  and  the  object  of  the  council  was  to  consult  upon  future  ^^^• 
operations.  The  commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  a 
mixed  multitude  of  men  <^f  every  sort,  from  the  honest  and  intelligent  citizen,  possessed  of 
property  and  station,  to  the  ignorant  knave,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  consequently  every 
thing  to  gain.  Organization  had  been  efiected  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thorough  disci- 
pline was  altogether  unknown.  Intoxication,  peculation,  falsehood,  disobedience,  and  disre- 
spect were  prevalent,  and  the  punishments  which  had  been  resorted  to  were  quite  inefiecitual 
to  produce  reform.*  It  was  estimated  by  the  Council  that,  from  the  best  information  which 
could  be  obtained,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  eflect- 
ive  men,  while  the  Americans  had  only  about  fourteen  thousand  fit  for  duty.'  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  by  the  Council  to  maintain  the  siege  by  strengthening  the  posts  around  Bos- 
ton, then  held  by  the  Americans,  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  if 
the  troops  should  be  attacked  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  the  places  of  rendezvous  should  be 
Wales's  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  Roxbury  lines;  and  also  that,  at  the  present,  it  was  "in- 
expedient to  fortify  Dorchester  Point,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it." 

Some  riflemen  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  enlisted  under  the 
orders  of  Congress,  and  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  sterling  cour- 
age, soon  joined  the  camp.'  Upon  their  breasts  they  wore  the  motto  **Libertv  or  Death.'' 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irishmen,  and  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  New  £n- 
j^landers.  Otho  Williams,  afterward  greatly  distinguished,  was  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  companies.     Both  these  men  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  organize  the  army.*  He  arranged  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 


^  These  pantshments  consisted  in  pecuniary  fines,  standing  in  the  pillory,  confinement  in  stocks,  riding 
a  wooden  horse,  whipping,  and  drumming  out  of  the  regiment. 

^  The  following  return  of  the  army  was  made  to  Adjutant-general  Gates  on  the  19th  of  July : 


ColOHiei. 

Ko.  uf 
nifiitn. 

CuinmiMfiinn- 

ed  officcn 

Rnd  MtnJT. 

ffon-cnm- 
miii«ioMed 

Hnnk  and  Ale. 

• 

Total. 

PnfpMtol  At  for 
duty. 

Silk 
pnpneat. 

Silk 
itlifPiit. 

On  l\ir- 
Imu^Ii. 

On  roni- 
miiDj. 

Massachusetts  .... 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

26 
3 
3 
3 

789 

125 

98 

107 

1.326 
174 
160 
108 

9.396 
2,105 
1,201 
1,041 

757 

212 

115 

24 

450 

2 

20 

18 

311 

14 

49 

2 

774 
279 

11,688 

2,333 
1,664 
1,085 

35 

1,119 

1,768 

13,743 

1,108 

490 

376 

1,053 

16,770 

^  These  men  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  account  of  their  sure  and  deadly  aim,  they  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  British.  Wonderful  stories  of  their  exploits  went  to  England,  and  one  of  the  riflemen,  who  was 
carried  there  a  prisoner,  was  gazed  at  as  a  great  curiosity. 

*  The  following  general  order  was  Issued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  after  Washington  took  command 
of  the  army : 

'^  The  Continental  Congress  haying  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been 
raised,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their 
pay  and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of  North  America;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  distinction  of  colonies  will  be  laid  aside,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole, 
.ind  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  great  and  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  disci- 
pline be  observed,  and  due  subordinatiop  prevail  through  the  whole  army,  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essen- 
tial points  must  necessarily  procluce  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  end  in  shameful  disap- 
pointment and  disgrace.  The  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due  observance  of  those  articles 
of  war,  established  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
ness ;  and  in  like  manner,  he  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  engaged  on  actual  duty, 
a  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  means  used  for  our 
safety  and  defense." 

This  brief  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  a  few  words,  it  evokes  harmony,  order,  the  exercise 
of  patriotism,  morality,  sobriety,  and  an  humble  reverence  for  and  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence.  It 
includes  all  the  essential  elements  of  good  government.  These  principles  were  the  moral  bonds  of  union 
that  kept  the  little  Continental  army  together  during  the  dreary  years  of  its  straggle  for  the  mastery. 
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which  the  troops  from  the  same  coloay,  as  fai  as  practicable,  were  brought  togethei.  The 
right  wing,  nnder  Major-general  Ward,  coasisted  of  two  brigades,  commanded  by  General* 
Thomu  and  Spencer,'  and  was  stationed  at  Roxbury  and  its  southern  dependencies.  The 
left  wing  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lee,  and  consisted  of  the  brigides  of 
Sullivan  and  Greene.  The  former  was  stationed  upon  Winter  Hill ;  the  latter  upon  Pra«- 
pect  Hill.  The  center,  stationed  at  Cambridge,  was  commanded  by  General  Putnam,  and 
consisted  of  two  brigades,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Heath,  and  the  other  by  a  sen' 
iot  officer,  of  less  rank  than  that  of  brigadier.  Thomas  MifBin,  who  accompanied  Wash- 
ington from  Philadelphia  bb  aid-de-camp,  was  made  quarter- master  general.     Joseph  Truro- 


'  Joseph  Sfknckb  served  as  ania.jor  and  colonel  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Hsvas  ■  native  of  Esat 
Haddam,  in  Coaneaiiont,  where  be  was  Wna  in  1714.  He  was  with  the  Conlinental  amy  in  ihe  eipcdi- 
lioii  against  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  aniated  in  Snllivan'H  retreat.  He  aooB  afterward  reaigned  Ui 
oohunUsion,  and  left  the  army,  when  be  was  chosen  to  be  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  his  native  stale.  He 
died  at  East  Haddsm  in  Janoary,  1789,  aged  seventy-liva  years,  ^^enerel  Selh  Pomeroy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed with  Spencer  and  others,  reriued  to  serve,  and  Spenoer  took  rank  next  to  Putnam  in  the  army  si 
Boston.  This  removed,  in  a  degree,  the  difficult  that  was  apprehended  in  settling  the  rank  of  Booie  of  Ihe 
officers.     By  thia  arrangement,  General  Thomas,  who  wai  Ward's  lieutenant  geeeial,  was  made  the  first 
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bull,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor  of  Connecticut,  waa  appointed  commissary  general,  and 
upon  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bestowed  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  oommander- 
in-chief.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Reed  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Robert  H.  Harrison,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 

The  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  was,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  as  follows  :  the  British  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Bunker  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chief  place  of  action 
on  the  17  th  of  June,  with  their  sentries  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  beyond 
the  narrowest  point  of  Charlestown  Neck.  Three  British  floating  batteries  were  in  the 
Mystic  River  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  below  the  ferry-place 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  They  had  a  battery  upon  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck,  toward  Roxbury,  were  strengthened.  Until  the  8th,  the 
British  advance  guards  occupied  Brown's  Buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Roxbury  meeting- 
house. On  that  day  a  party  from  General  Thomas's  camp  surprised  the  guard,  drove  them 
in,  and  burned  the  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Howe,  lay  upon 
Bunker  Hill ;  and  the  light  horse,  and  a  corps  of  Tories,  remained  in  Boston. 

The  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  full  view 
of  the  British  camp,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Strong  works  were  also  thrown  up  at 
Roxbury,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  meeting-house.  Strong  lines  were  made  across 
from  the  Charlestown  Road  to  the  Mystic  River,  and  by  connecting  redoubts,  there  was  a 
complete  line  of  defense  from  that  river  to  Roxbury.* 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  a  few  days 
after  Washington's  arrival,  gives  the  following  life-like  picture  of  the  camp  :  "  New  lords, 
new  laws.  The  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders 
from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning  after  prayers.  The 
strictest  government  is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  to  be  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  his  crime.  Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  the  Mystic  River ^  so  that  very  soon  it  will  be 
morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  left  purposely  unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses.  Who 
would  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  would  be 
^  covered  over  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchments,  and  all  the 
lands,  fields,  and  orchards  laid  common — ^horses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  lo- 
custs cut  down  for  fire-wood  and  other  public  uses.  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little  melan- 
choly. My  quarters  are  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  preparations 
are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  It  is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps. 
They  are  as  different  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a  por- 
traiture of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it.  Some  are  made'  of  boards, 
and  some  of  sail-cloth  ;  some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  made 
of  stone  or  turf,  brick  or  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry  ;  others  are  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  are  the  Rhode  Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent  equipage  and  every  thing  in 
the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this  great  variety  rather  a  beauty  than  a 
blemish  in  the  army.'" 

While  Washington  was  organizing  the  Continental  army.  Congress  was  active  in  the 

^  The  reader  will  more  clearly  undersUnd  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  forces  and  their  respective 
fortifications,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  shows  the  various  works 
thrown  up  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

•  Spark's  Lift  and  Writingi  of  Wathington  (Appendix),  iii.,  491. 
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adoption  of  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  organize  civil  government.  Acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Now  York,  we  have  already  observed 
Jane  23,  (<27t^6/page  316)  that  Congress  authorized  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  Articles 
1T75.  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  a  Declaration 
was  issued,  setting  forth  the  cause  and  necessity  for  taking  up  arms.  A  firm  but  respectful 
petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  &c.,  and  adopte<l  on  the  8th  ;  and  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  In- 
dians were  not  overlooked ;  it  was  important  to  secur^  their  neutrality  at  least ;  and  three 
boards  for  Indian  afiairs  were  constituted  :  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
tribes ;  a  second  for  the  Cherokees,  at  the  South  ;  and  a  third  for  the  intervening  nations, 
on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Already  some  Stockbridge  Indians,  from 
Massachusetts,  near  the  New- York  line,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Western  New  En- 
gland, were  in  the  camp  at  Boston  ;  and  Kirtland,  the  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York,  was  making  overtures  to  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks.  Congress  also  estab- 
lished a  post-office  system  of  its  own,  extending  in  its  operations  from  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, Maine)  to  Savannah,  and  westward  to  remote  settlements.  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  general.^  An  army  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  established.  At  its  head  was  placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  till  this 
time  a  brave  and  zealous  compatriot  of  Warren  and  his  associates.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  detected  in  secret  correspondence  with  Gage.  He  had  intrusted  a  letter, 
written  in  cipher,  with  his  mistress,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  British  commander.  It  was 
found  upon  her ;  she  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  there  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
deciphered,  and  the  defection  of  Dr.  Church  established.  He  was  found  guilty,  by  a  court 
martial,  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  close  confinement  in  Norwich  Jail,  in  Connecticut,  by  order 
of  the  general  Congress,  speedily  followed.  His  health  failing,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies ;  .but  the  vessel  that  bore  him  was  never  afterward 
heard  from.  His  place  in  the  hospital  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  American  cause. 
The  New  England  colonies,  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  army,  labored  energet- 
ically in  perfecting  their  civil  governments.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have 
observed,  were  always  democratic,  and  through  the  energy  of  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  the 
former,  that  colony  took  an  early,  bold,  and  commanding  stand  for  freedom.  Nor  was  the 
latter  colony  much  behind  her  democratic  colleague.  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  having  lost  all  political  power,  shut  himself  up,  for  two  months,  in  Fort 
William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  time  his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob. 
He  prorogued  the  Assembly  in  July,  and  then  fled  to  Boston  for  safety.  Massachusetts 
organized  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  original  charter ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  the  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Council  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  that  body,  chosen  on  the  21st  of  July,  assumed 
such  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  constitution  in  1780.  A  single  executive  committee  was  constituted,  vested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  several  committees  of  correspondence,  inspec- 
tion, and  safety.  This  consolidation  produced  far  greater  efficiency.  Of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary operations  of  other  colonies  I  shall  write  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  let  us  view  the 
progress  of  events  at  Boston. 

'  In  the  General  Post-office  at  Washington  city  I  saw,  several  years  ago,  the  book  in  which  Franklin 
kept  his  post-office  accounts.  It  is  a  common,  half-bound  folio,  of  three  quires  of  coarse  paper,  and  con- 
tained all  the  entries  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  entry  was  November  17,  1776.  Now  more  than 
tifteen  hundred  of  the  largest-sized  ledgers  are  required  annually  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  number  of  con- 
tractors and  other  persons  having  accounts  with  the  office  being  over  thirty  thousand.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  suminer,  and  throughout  the  autumn,  the  helligerents  con- 
tinually menaced  each  other,  but  neither  appeared  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
British  were  awaiting  re-enforcements,  and  the  Americans  were  too  feeble  in  men,  disci- 
pline, and  munitions  of  war,  to  make  an  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Several  skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  general  battle  was  apprehended. 

The  declaration  of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  taking  up  arms, 
was  read  by  President  Langdon,^  of  Harvard,  before  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  15th 
of  July.     On  the  1 8th,  it  was  read  to  the  division  under  General  Thomas,  at  Rox- 
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bury,  and  also  to  the  troops  under  Putnam,  upon  Prospect  Hill.  At  the  close  of  the 
reading  a  cannon  was  fired,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  the  flag  that 
was  presented  to  Putnam  a  few  days  before  was  unfurled.'  "  The  Philistines  on  junker 
Hill,'*  said  the  Essex  Gazette,  in  its  account  of  the  affair,  "  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  being  very  fearful,  paraded  themselves  in  battle  array.''  The  20th  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  whole  army.  On  the  30th  (Sunday),  five  hundred  British  troops 
marched  over  Charlestown  Neck,  and  built  a  slight  breast- work  ;  at  the  same  time  a  Brit- 
ish floating  battery  was  rowed  up  the  Charles  River.  Another  party  of  troops  sallied  out 
toward  Roxbury,  drove  in  the  American  sentinels,  and  set  fire  to  a  tavern.  Frequent  ex- 
cursions were  made  by  both  parties  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  skirmishes,  sometimes 
severe,  were  the  consequences.  These  things  kept  the  two  armies  on  the  alert,  and  disci- 
plined them  in  habits  of  vigilance. 

British  cruisers  kept  the  New  England  coast,  from  Falmouth  to  New  London,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  They  were  out  in  every  direction,  seeking  plunder  and  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  camp  with  fresh  provisions.  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  commander  of  a  British  brig, 
made  a  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne,  and  attempted  to  land.  He  was  repulsed, 
after  he  had  thrown  several  bombs  into  the  town  without  serious  effect.  Sto-  August  i3. 
nington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded  for  a  day  ;  two  men  were  killed,  and  September  ao. 
the  houses  were  much  shattered.  In  October,  Mowatt  was  sent  to  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, in  Maine),  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  their  arms.  They  refused  obedience,  and  boldly  defied  him ;  whereupon,  after 
giving  time  sufficient  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town,  he  bombarded  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  buildings,  and  presently  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  flames.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight  stores  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  resolute  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  landing.  Bristol,  on  the 
east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  were  visited  in  like 
manner  by  the  depredators.  These  wanton  cruelties  excited  intense  indignation,  and  the 
American  troops  that  environed  Boston  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  the  op- 
pressors of  their  countrymen. 

The  Americans,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  fitted  out  cruisers,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
colony  had  a  navy  board.  These  privateers  became  very  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
extent  of  British  depredations  along  the  coast  was  greatly  lessened.  Washington  sent  out 
five  or  six  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  coming  into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  some  im- 
portant captures  were  made.  Some  of  the  American  naval  officers  proved  very  inefficient. 
Captain  Manly,  almost  alone,  at  that  time,  sustained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skillful 
commander,  and  he  and  his  crew  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  They  bravely  maintained 
their  position  ofl*  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  captured  three  valuable 


*  Reverend  Samuel  Langdon  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Looke  as  president  of  that  institution,  in  1774.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  urbanity,  he  was  disliked  by 
ihe  students,  who  made  his  situation  so  disagreeable  that  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1780.  In  1781, 
at  Hampton  Fall,  New  Hampshire,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  until 
his  death.     This  event  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy rfour. 

'  This  was  the  flag  before  alluded  to,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  motto  ^'  jSn  appeal  to  Heaven"  and  on 
the  other  ^'  Qui  tranttulitjtu$tinet." 
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vessels,  one  of  which  waa  laden  with  hes%7  guns,  mortars,  aod  iotreDching  tools — a  Yilu 
able  prize  for  the  Americans  at  that  time.  Only  thirteen  days  before,  Washington  wrote  lo 
Congress,  ■•  I  am  in  very  great  want  of  powder,  lead,  mortars,  indeed  moat  sorts  of  imlitaiy 
stores."  Captain  Manly  supplied  him  more  promptly  and  bountifully  than  CongteM  eoald 
do.  The  finest  of  the  mortars  was  named  Congress,  and  placed  in  the  artillery  park  at 
Cambridge. 

Manly  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  British, 
and  the  Falcon  sloop-of-war,  Captain  Linzee, 
was  seat  out  to  attempt  to  seize  him.  He 
was  chased,  in  company  with  a  schooner,  into 
Gloucester  Harbor.  The  schooner  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Manly  ran  his  brig  ashore. 
Linzee  fired  more  than  three  hundred  fpint 
and  sent  barges  of  armed  men  to  take  the 
brig ;  but  the  crew  and  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia behaved  bo  bravely  that  Linzee  ws 
pulsed,  having  lost  nearly*  half  his  men.  Man- 
ly's  vessel  was  got  off  without  much  damage, 
and  was  soon  cruising  again  beneath  the  pint 

~  Early  in  August,  Washington  discov- 

ered that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  in  the  article  of  powder.  "Our 
situation,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  "in 
the  article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming 
than  I  had  the  most  distant  idea  of"  «  In- 
stead of  three  hundred  quarter-casks,"  wrote 
Roed,  "we  have  but  thirty-two  barrels." 
Powder-mills  were  not  yet  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  province,  and  great  uneasiness  prevailed  lest  the  enemy  should  become  acquaial- 
ed  with  their  poverty.  Vessels  were  fitted  out,  on  private  account,  to  go  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  a  supply  of  powder.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting a  waste  of  powder  in  shooting  birds  or  for  sports  of  any  kind,  and  every 
precaution  was  adopted  to  husband  the  meager  supply  on  hand. 
Although  Washington  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  an  assault  upon  Boston,  he  wa* 
prepared  to  receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  was  anxious  for  such  an  event.  For 
weeks  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  British  intended  to  make  a  sortie  in  full  force ;  and, 
finally,  the  25th  of  August  was  designated  as  the  day  selected  for  the  demonstration.  It 
was  understood  that  Earl  Percy  was  to  have  the  command  of  Boston  Neck,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  retrieve  the  honors  which  he  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Lexington.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  British  were  daily  practicing  the  maneuvers  of  embarking  and  debaridng,  and 
every  movement  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  effort  to  break  up  the  circumvallating 
line  of  provincials  that  hemmed  them  so  closely  in. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  26th  of  August,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  fatigue  party  of 

one  thousand  men,  and  a  guard  of  two  thousand  four  hundred,  marched,  in  imitation 

of  the  feat  of  Prescott's,  to  Plowed  Hill  (now  Mount  Benedict),  within  point  blank  shot  of 


'  Bradford's  Miliary  of  Kiuiathmtlli,  page  75. 

'  This  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  vignette  on  n  map  of  Boston,  published  in  Paris  in  1776.  Thr 
LonJtn  Chroniett,  an  anti-ministerial  paper,  in  its  issue  for  January,  ITT6,  gives  the  following  deacriptioa 
of  (he  fla^  of  an  American  cruiser  that  had  been  raptured  :  "In  the  Admirallj  office  is  the  flag  of  a  pnmn- 
cial  privateer.  The  field  a  white  bunting;  oo  the  nuddle  is  a  green  pine-tree,  and  upoo  the  oppoaita  nde 
is  the  motto,  'Ajipral  to  Htavtn.'  " 
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the  enemy's  batteries  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  morning  cast  up  such  intrencbments  as  af- 
forded excellent  protection  against  the  cannons  of  the  British.  Washington  hoped  this  ma- 
neuver would  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cannonade  that  opened 
upon  the  American  works  in  the  morning,  froqi  Bunker  Hill  and  a  ship  and  two  floating 
batteries  in  the  Mystic.  More  than  three  hundred  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.^  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder  the  cannonade  was  not  returned.  A  nine 
pounder,  planted  on  a  point  at  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  played  so  efiectually  against  the  flout- 
ing batteries  that  one  of  them  was  sunk  and  the  other  silenced.  The  British  cannonade 
ceased  at  night.  In  the  morning,  troops  were  observed  to  be  drawn  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
if  for  marching.  Washington  now  expected  an  attack,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  Plowed 
Hill'  and  to  the  Charlestown  Road.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  for  the  enemy,  but  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  accept  it.  For  several  days  he  fired  a  few  cannon  shots  against  the  Amer- 
ican works,  but,  perceiving  them  to  be  inefiectual,  he  ceased  all  hostilities  on  the  1 0th  of 
September.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Continental  army  received  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  Rhode  Island  ;  *<  probably  a  part,"  says  Gordon,  "  of  what  had  been 
brought  from  Africa.*'* 

The  close  investment  of  Boston  by  troops  on  land  and  privateers  at  sea  began  to  have  a 
serious  efiect  upon  the  oflicers,  troops,  and  people  in  the  city.*  They  had  an  abundance  of 
salt  provision,  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  such-  diet,  many  fell  sick.  Gage,  doubtless,  spoke 
in  sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  as  Freneau  wrote  : 

"  Three  weeks,  ye  gods !  nay,  three  long  years  it  seems  » 

Since  roast  beef  I  have  touched,  except  in  dreams. 
In  sleep,  choice  dishes  to  my  view  repair ; 
Waking,  I  gape,  and  champ  the  empty  air. 
Say,  is  it  just  that  I,  who  rule  these  bands, 
Should  live  on  husks,  like  rakes  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Come,  let  us  plan  some  project  ere  we  sleep, 
And  drink  destruction  to  the  rebel  sheep. 
On  neighboring  isles  uncounted  cattle  stray ; 
Fat  beeves  and  swine — an  ill-defended  prey — 
These  are  fit  'visions  for  my  noonday  dish } 
These,  if  my  soldiers  act  as  I  could  wish, 
In  one  short  week  would  glad  your  maws  and  mine ; 
On  mutton  we  will  sup — on  roast  beef  dine.'' 

Midnight  Musings;  or,  a  Trip  to  Boston,  1775. 

In  daily  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  provincials,  and  the  chances  for  escape  hourly 
diminishing,  they  experienced  all  the  despondency  of  a  doomed  people.  Gage  was  convinced 
that  the  first  blow  against  American  freedom  had  been  struck  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that 
the  position  of  his  troops  was  wholly  untenable.  He  had  been  re-enforced  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  but  the^  new-comers  were  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid ;  for  he  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  that  twice  the  number  of  troops  then  under  his  command  were  insufficient 
to  efiectually  disperse  the  Continental  army,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  other  thousands  ready  to 
step  from  the  furrow  to  the  intrenchment  when  necessity  should  call.  Idleness  begat  vice, 
in  various  forms,  in  his  catnp,  and  inaction  was  as  likely  as  the  weapons  of  his  enemy  to 
decimate  his  battalions.^     Much  ailtioyance  to  the  British  ofiicers  was  produced  by  the  cir- 


^  During  this  cannonade,  Adjutant  Mumford,  of  Colonel  Yarnum's  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  onotbiT 
soldier,  had  their  heads  shot  ofl^  and  a  rifleman  w^as  mortally  wounded. 

'  Bunker  Hill,  Plowed  Hill,  and  Winter  Hill  are  situated  in  a  range  from  eost  to  west,  each  of  them  on 
or  near  the  Mystic  River. 

'  Early  in  1775,  two  vessels,  laden  with  New  England  rum,  sailed  from  Newport  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  rum  was  exchanged,  at  the  British  forts,  for  powder ;  and  so  completely  did  this  traffic  strip  the  for- 
tresses of  this  article,  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  remaining  that  could  be  taken  from  the  use  of  the  gar- 
risons.    This  maneuver  produced  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  provincials. 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  July,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.     The  number  of  the  troops  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred. 

*  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  Common,  which  was  not,  as  now,  shaded  by  large  trees, 
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Opinion!  concerning  the  Prorincials. 


Plan  for  relieving;  Bocton. 


1775. 


culation  of  hand- bill  addresses  among  the  soldiers.  They  found  their  way  into  the  British 
camp  ;  how,  no  one  could  tell.'  They  were  secret  and  powerful  emissaries  ;  for  the  soldiers 
pondered  much,  in  their  idle  moments,  upon  the  plain  truths  which  these  circulars  contained. 
Every  thing  now  betokened  ruin  to, the  royal  cause.  Even  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
June,  Gage  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  1 9  th,  "  The  trials  we  have  had  show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  I  find  it  owing  to  a  military  spirit  encouraged  among  them 
for  a  few  years  past,  joined  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  that  they  are 
not  otherwise."  Toward  the  close  of  July  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  After 
averring  that  the  rebellion  was  general,  he  said,  <*  This  province  began  it-— I  might  say  this 
town  ;  for  here  the  arch  rebels  formed  their  scheme  long  ago."  He  spoke  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  of  the  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations to  New  York,  where  "  the  friends  of  government  were  more  numerous." 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  were  objects  of  continual  suspicion,  and  sub- 
joct  to  insults  daily.  They  were  charged  with  sketching  plans  of  the  military  works,  tele- 
graphing with  the  provincials  by  signals  from  steeples,  and  various  other  acts,  fur  which 
some  were  thrown  into  prison.  At  length  provisions  became  so  scarce,  and  the  plundering 
expeditions  sent  out  by  Gage  to  procure  fresh  food  were  so  unsuccessful,^  that  the  commander 
determined  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  town.  It  was  notified  that  James  Urquhart,  the  town  major,  would  receive  the  names 
July  24,  ^^  those  who  wished  to  leave.  Within  two  days  more  than  two  thousand  names 
1775.  were  handed  in,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  restriction  that  no  plate  was  to  be  car- 
ried away,  and  no  more  than  five  pounds  in  cash  by  each  person.  Many  people  of  property, 
who  would  gladly  have  left,  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  for  they  knew  that  what  property  re- 
mained would  become  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.  Of  those  who  departed,  many  women  quilted 
silver  spoons  into  their  garments.  Coin  was  smuggled  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  way. 
These  refugees  landed  principally  at  Chelsea,  and  scattering  over  the  country,  were  all  re- 


but exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sammer  sun.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,''  said  a  letter-writer,  in  August. 
*'that  the  fatifrue  of  duty,  bad  accommodations,  and  the  use  of  too  mueh  spirits,  should  produce  fever  in 
the  camp.  The  soldiers  can  not  be  kept  from  rum.  Six-pence  will  buy  a  quart  of  West  India  rum,  and 
four-pence  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  New  England  rum.  Even  the  sick  and  the  wounded  have  often  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  fish." 

^  I  saw  one  of  these  hand-bills  among  the  Proclamations,  &c.,  in  the  Ma.ssachusctts  Historical  Society. 
It  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  embarking  for  America,  and  was  printed  in  London.  The 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  provincials,  emphasizes,  by  italics,  printed  in  a  single  conspicuous 
line,  the  expression, 

^*  Before  God  and  man  they  are  right .'" 

On  the  back  of  this  address  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  was  evidently  printed  in  this  country,  the 
type  and  ink  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  It  alludes  to  the  two  camps,:  the  one  on  Prospect  Hill. 
under  Putnam ;  the  other  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  Howe. 


Prospect  Hill. 
I.  Seven  dollars  a  month. 
II.  Fresh  provisions,  and  in  plenty. 

III.  Health. 

IV.  Freedom,  ease,  affluence,  and  a  good  farm. 


Bunker  Hill. 
I.  Three-pence  a  day. 
II.  Rotten  salt  pork. 
HI.  The  scurvy. 
IV.  Slavery,  beggary,  and  want. 


^  One  of  these,  in  August,  was  quite  successful.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  London,  a  small  British 
fleet  obtained  eighteen  hundred  sheep  and  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  oxen.  Frothingham  (page  236) 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  this  important  fact  is  announced.  This  letter  wa.« 
published,  and  in  the  anti-ministerial  London  Chronicle  the  following  impromptu  appeared  : 

'*  In  dayi  of  yore  the  British  troops 
Hrvc  taken  warlike  kings  in  battie ; 
But  now,  alas  1  their  valor  droops, 
For  Gage  takes  naught  but— harmless  cattle. 

"  Britons,  with  grief  your  bosoms  strike ! 
Your  faded  laurels  loudly  weep  1 
Behold  your  heroes,  Quixotte  like. 
Driving  a  timid  flock  of— sheep  I' 
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ceived  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitality  every  where,  except  a  few  Tories  who  ventured  to 
leave  the  city.  These  were  treated  with  bitter  scorn,  and  there  were  many  martyrs  for 
opiiiion*8  sake.  This  measure  was  a  great  relief  to  Gage ;  and  the  capture,  about  that 
time,  of  an  American  vessel  laden  with  fresh  provisions,  made  food  quite  plentiful  in  the 
city  for  a  while. 

The  inactive  and  purely  defensive  policy  pursued  by  both  armies  became  exceedingly  on- 
erous to  Washington,  and  he  resolved,  if  expedient,  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Con- 
gress, too,  became  impatient,  and  requested  Washington  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  perceived 
any  chance  for  success.  The  commander-in-chief,  accordingly,  called  a  council  of  war  on 
the  11  th  of  September.  In  view  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  would  expire,  and  also  of  the  general  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  army,  Washington  desired  to  make  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  city  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  his  officers  dissented  ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  was  "  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  at  present.*'  Ten 
days  afterward,  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in  which,  after 
making  a  statement  which  implied  a  charge  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  that  body,  he  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  army.  <*  But  my  situation,*'  he  said,  <<  is. inexpress- 
ibly distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their 
service  within  a  few  weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  provisions  yet  made  for  such  important  events. 
Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is  totally  exhausted  ;  the  paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar 
in  hand  ;  the  commissary  general  assures  me  that  he  has  strained  his  credit  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  to  the  utmost ;  the  quarter-master  general  is  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  to  impute  this  failure  ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  evil  is  not  immediately  remedied,  and  more  punctu^ility  observed 
in  future,  the  army  must  absolutely  break  up."  Thus  we  perceive,  that  within  three  months 
after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Washington  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  general  Congress.  Throughout  the  war,  that  body  often  pressed  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  movements  of  the  army,  embarrassing  it  by  special  instructions,  and 
neglecting  to  give  its  co-operation  when  most  needed.  It  was  only  during  the  time  when 
Washington  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  military  dictator,  that  his  most  brilliant  mil- 
itary achievements  were  accomplished. 

It  was  in  September  that  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  Arnold,  by  the  way  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, was  planned.  This  important  measure,  and  the  progress  and  result  of  the  expedition, 
have  already  been  noticed  on  pages  190  to  194  inclusive. 

Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Gage,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  the 
king  summoned  that  officer  to  England  to  make  a  personal  explanation  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  Boston.     Gage  sailed  on  the  10th  of  October,  leaving  aflairs  in  the  hands  of 
General  Howe.*     Before  his  departure,  the  Mandamus  Council,  a  number  of  the  prin- 


'  Thomas  Gage,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  an  active 
officer  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.     He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1 760,  and,  at  the  de- 
parture of  Amherst  from  America,  in  1 763,  was  commissioned  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America.     He  superseded  Hutchinson 

as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon  the        C^     ^  j^^l^  P.^ 
duties  of  his  office  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  for  him,  as  a  faith-     (7  ^  •      sf^^^J^  S^ 
ful  servant  of  his  king,  to  execute  laws  framed  expressly  for  the  infliction 
of  chastisement  upon  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  over  which  ho 
was  placed.     From  that  date  his  public  acts  are  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.     He  possessed  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  his 

l»enevolence  often  outweighed  his  justice  in  the  scale  of  duty.  Under  other  circumstAnces  his  name  might 
have  been  sweet  in  the  recollection  of  the  Americans ;  now  it  is  identified  with  oppression  and  hatred  of 
freedom.  He  went  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  where  he  died  in  April,  1787.  Gage  expected  tn 
return  to  America  and  resume  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  ministers  determined  otherwise,  and  appointed 
General  Howe  in  his  place.  The  situation  was  offered  to  the  veteran  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
but  as  he  would  not  accept  the  commission  unless  he  could  go  to  the  Americans  with  assurances  from  gov- 
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cipal  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  several  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  in  all  about 
seventy  persons,  addressed  him  in  terms  of  loyal  affection,  amounting  to  panegyric.  It  wu 
certainly  unmerited  ;  for  his  civil  administration  had  been  weak,  and  his  military  operations 
exceedingly  inefficient.  This  was  felt  by  all  parties.  His  departure  was  popular  with  the 
army  ;  and  the  provincials,  remembering  the  spirit  displayed  by  General  Howe  in  the  battle 
on  Breed's  Hill,  anticipated  a  speedy  collision.  Howe  was  superior  to  Gage  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  possessed  more  caution,  which  was  generally  found* 
ed  upon  logical  deductions  from  fact.  Governed  by  that  cau- 
tion, he  was  quite  as  unwilling  as  Gage  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans. He  remembered  the  disparity  in  numbers  on  the  17  th 
of  June,  and  the  bravery  of  the  provincials  while  fighting  be- 
hind breast-works  cast  up  in  a  single  night.  He  properly  ar- 
gued that  an  army  of  the  same  sort  of  men,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  intrenched  behind  breast-works  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  weeks,  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  disciplined  troops 
of  like  nutnber,  and  prudently  resolved  to  await  expected  re-en- 
forcements from  Ireland  before  he  should  attempt  to  procure 
that  "  elbow-room''  which  he  coveted.*  In  the  mean  while,  he 
strengthened  his  defenses,  and  prepared  to  put  his  troops  into 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  He  built  a  strong  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill,'  and  employed  six  hundred  men  in  making  additional  for- 
tifications upon  Boston  Neck.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hay- 
market,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  many  buildings  were  pull- 
ed down,  and  works  erected  in  their  places.  Strong  redoubts 
were  raised  upon  the  different  eminences  in  Boston,  and  the  old 
South  meeting-house  was  stripped  of  its  pews  and  converted 
into  a  viding-school  for  the  disciplining  of  the  cavalry.'  This 
last  act  took  place  on  the  29  th  of  October,  and  the  desecration 
greatly  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  religious  community.  On 
October  30,  ^^®  °^^^  ^^V  Howe  issucd  three  proclamations,  which 
created  much  indignation,  and  drew  forth  retaliatory 
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eromeat  that  strict  justice  should  be  done  them,  the  post  was  assigned  to  Howe.     This  was  a  tacit  admis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  justice  to  the  Americans  formed  no  part  of  their  scheme. 

'  It  is  said  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  regarded  the  Americans  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear,  for 
many  highly  exaggerated  tales  of  their  power  had  been  related.  Dr.  Thatcher  says  (Journal,  p.  38)  that, 
according  to  letters  written  by  British  officers  from  Boston,  some  of  them,  while  walking  on  Beacon  Hill  in 
the  evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gage,  were  frightened  by  noises  in  the  air,  which  they  took  to  be  the 
whizzing  of  bullets.  They  left  the  hill  with  groat  precipitation,  and  reported  that  they  were  shot  at  with 
air-guns. '  The  whizzing  noise  which  so  much  alarmed  these  valiant  officers  was  no  other  than  the  whiz- 
zing of  bugs  and  beetles  while  flying  in  the  air.  Trumbull,  in  his  MTingall,  thus  alludes  to  this  ludicrous 
circumstance : 

"  No  more  the  British  colonel  runs 
From  whizzing  beedea  u  air-guns ; 
Thinks  horn-bugs  buUots,  or,  through  fears. 
Mosquitoes  takes  for  musketeers ; 
Nor  'scapes,  as  if  you'd  gain'd  supplies 
From  Beelzebub's  whole  host  of  flies. 
No  bug  these  warlike  hearts  appals ; 
They  better  know  the  sound  of  balls." 

*  This  was  a  well-built  redoubt.  The  parapet  was  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  broad ;  the  ditch  from  foar- 
teen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  banquet  about  four  feet  broad.  The  galleries  and  parapet  before  them 
were  raised  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  merlons  at  the  six-gun  battery  in  the  center  were  about  twelve 
feet  high,  a  a,  two  temporary  magazines ;  6  6,  barracks ;  c,  guard-houses ;  d,  magazine ;  f,  advanced 
ditch ;  h  h,  bastions. 

^  A  Mr.  Carter,  quoted  by  Frothingham,  writing  on  the  19th  of  October,  says,  "  We  are  now  erecting 
redoubts  on  the  eminences  on  Boston  Common ;  and  a  meeting-house,  where  sedition  has  been  often  preach- 
ed, is  clearing  out  to  be  made  a  riding-school  for  the  light  dragoons."  Gordon  says,  **  In  clearing  every 
thing  away,  a  beautiful  carved  pew,  with  silk  furniture,  formerly  belonging  to  a  deceased  gentleman  (Dea- 
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measures  from  Wasbington.  The  first  forbade  all  perBoas  leaving  the  town  without  per- 
minion,  nnder  pain  of  military  exeoution  ;  the  aecond  prohibited  persona  who  were  permit* 
tod  to  go  from  carrying  with  them  more  thui  twenty-five  doUsra  in  caeh,  un«]er  pain  of  for- 
feiture—one  half  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  third  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  town  to  associate  themselves  into  military  oompaaies.  Washington 
retaliated  by  ordering  General  Sullivan,  who  was  about  departing  for  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  seize  all  officers  of  government  unfriendly  to  the  patriots.  Similar  orders 
wer«  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  i)eputy-goveraor  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

While  Howe  was  thus  engaged,  Washington  was  not  idle,  A  committee  of  Congress, 
eonsieting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  the  lato  Prea- 
idpnt  HanisoD),  arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  I8th  of  October,  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting  future  operations.  Deputy-governor  Griswold  and  Judge  Wain, 
of  Connectiout ;  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  several  members  of  the  AIhmb- 
chusetts  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
present  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  such  a  system  of  operations  was 
matured  as  was  satisfactory  to  Greneral  Washington.'  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  the  army,  which  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty-six  regi- 
ments of  eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen  and  artillery.  Already  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  organize  a  navy.  As  early  as  June.  Rhode  Island  had  fitted  out  two  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  waters  of  that  colony  ;  Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  or  two  armed  vessels  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  provide  six  armed  vessels.  None  of  the  latter  had  been  got  in  readiness  as 
late  as  the  12lh  of  October,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Having  received  no  instructions  from  Congress  on  the  subject,  Washington  took  the  re- 
sponsibility, nnder  his  general  delegated  powers,  of  making  preparations  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  water.  Agents  wero  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  to  furnish 
supplies.  Captain  Sroughton,  of  Marblehead,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washing- 
ton, dated  September  2d,  1775,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
through  its  authorized  agent.  Before  the  close  of  October,  six  vessels  of  small  size'  had  been 
armed  and  manned,  and  sent  to  cruise 

within  the   capes  of  Massachusetts  iJ 

Bay.  Two  strong  floating  batteries 
were  launched,  armed,  and  manned 
in  the  Charles  River ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  they  opened  a  fire 
upon  Boston  that  produced  great  alarm 
and  damaged  several  bouses.  The 
six  schooners  commissioned  by  Wash- 
con  Habberd]  in  high  eatimslion,  was  taksn  down  and  carried  to  Mr.  John  Armorj'i  hoose,  by  the  order 
of  an  officer,  who  applied  the  carved  work  to  lbs  erection  oT  a  hog-stye." 

'  While  Dr.  Franktm  was  at  head-qnarteri,  ibe  Provincial  Congress  o(  Msswchmetta  pAJd  him  the  re- 
maining  moneys  dae  hiia  for  Berricea  as  agent  for  the  colonj  ia  England,  onuunting  to  nine  thousand  two 
bandied  and  seventy  dollnn.  Five  hnndred  dollars  bad  been  sent  Xo  him  from  London  as  a  charitable  do- 
nation for  ibe  relief  of  ihe  Americans  wonnded  in  the  skinnishe*  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  for  the 
-widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed.     This  sura  be  paid  over  (0  the  proper  committee. 

'  The  names  of  Qve  of  these  vessels  were  Hnnnah,  Harristm,  Lee,  Washington,  and  Ljnch.  The  six 
commanders  were  Bioughlon,  Selman,  Manly,  Martindale,  Coil,  and  Adams. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city  (editor  of  "  The  American  Ar- 
i-hives"),  for  this  drawing  of  one  of  the  American  llonting  batteries  used  in  Ibe  sioge  of  Boston.  Jt  is  eopied 
front  an  English  manuscript  in  his  possession,  and  is  now  published  for  (he  first  time.  1  have  never  met 
with  a  descKptioD  of  those  baltetiee,  and  can  judge  of  their  constrnction  only  from  the  drawing.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  of  strong  planks,  pieroeil,  near  Ibe  water-line,  Ibr  oars ;  along  the  skies,  higher  up. 
for  light  and  musketry.    A  heavy  gnn  was  placed  in  each  end,  and  apon  the  top  were  fAir  swivels.     The 
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ington,  and  the  floating  batteries,  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag.  The  Continental  Congress 
•October  13,     authorized  two  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  and  manned  ;*  afterward  two  others,  one 
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b  October  30.  of  twenty  and  one  of  thirty-six  guns,  were  ordered. *>  On  the  28th  of  November, 
a  code  of  naval  regulations  was  adopted.  On  the  1st  of  February  follo^ving  (1776),  the 
navy,  if  so  it  might  be  properly  called,  was  formed  into  a  new  establishment,  being  composed 
of  four  vessels — ^the  Hancock,  Captain  Manly ;  the  Warner,  Captain  Burke ;  the  Lynch, 
Captain  Ayres  ;  and  the  Harrison,  Captain  Dyer.  Captain  Manly  was  the  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet.*  In  Novepber,  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  established  courts  of  admiralty.  Such  was  the  embryo  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  navy  and  its  oper- 
ations during  the  Revolution,  will  occupy  a  chapter  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  I  have 
mentioned  here  only  so  much  as  related  to  operations  connected  with  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Washing- 
ton felt  great  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  yet  nothing  had  been  done,  decisively,  to  alter  the  relations  in  which  the 
belligerents  stood  toward  each  other.  The  people  began  to  murmur,  and  the  general  Con- 
gress fretted.  New  enlistments  were  accomplished  tardily,  and  in  December  not  more  than 
Ave  thousand  recruits  had  joined  the  army.  It  became  excessively  weakened  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  and  as  the  cold  increased,  want  of  comfortable  clothing  and  fuel  became  an  almost 
insupportable  hardship.  Many  regiments  were  obliged  to  eat  their  provisions  raw,  for  the 
want  of  wood  to  cook  them.  Fences,  and  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  more  than  a  mile 
around  the  camp,  were  used  for  fuel.  The  various  privations  in  the  camp  produced  frequent 
desertions.  The  Connecticut  troops  demanded  a  bounty,  and  being  refused,  resolved  to  leave 
the  camp  in  a  body  on  the  6th  of  December.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment, yet  many  went  ofl*  and  never  returned.  The  commander-in-chief  was  fllled  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Still,  he  hopefully  worked  on  in  preparation  for  action,  either  oflenaive 
or  defensive.  A  strong  detachment  under  Putnam  broke  ground  at  Cobble  Hill  (now 
M'Lean  Asylum) ;  the  works  on  Lechmere's  Point  were  strengthened,  and  a  call  that  was 
made  upon  the  New  England  militia  to  supply  the  places  of  the  troops  that  left  the  army 
in  its  hour  of  peril,  was  nobly  responded  to. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  most  of  the  regiments  were  full ;  and  about  ten  thousand  minute 
men,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  ready  reserve  to  march  when  called  upon.  The 
camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions ;'  order  was  generally  observed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  was  wrought.  The  ladies  of  several  of  the 
officers  arrived  in  camp ;  and  the  Christmas  holidays  were  spent  at  Cambridge  quite  agree- 
ably, for  hope  gave  joy  to  the  occasion." 

ensign  was  the  pine-tree  flag,  according  to  Colonel  Reed,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Cambridge  to  Colonels  Glover 
and  Moylan,  dated  October  20th,  1775,  said,  ^^  Please  to  fix  some  peolicular  color  for  a  flag,  and  a  signal 
by  which  oar  vessels  may  know  one  another.  What  do  you  think  of  a  flag  with  a  white  ground,  a  tree  in 
the  middle,  the  motto  ^  Appeal  to  Heaven  ?'     This  is  the  flag  of  our  floating  batteries.'* 

^  Sparks's  Lift  and  Writings  of  Washington,  iii.,  516. 

'  The  rations  for  the  soldiers  were  as  follows :  corned  beef  and  pork  foar  days  in  the  week,  salt  fish  one 
day,  and  fresh  beef  two  days.  Each  man  had  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef,  or  eighteen  ounces  of  pork  a  day ; 
one  quart  of  strong  beer,  or  nine  gallons  of  molasses,  to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  pounds  of  candles 
to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  nine  ounces  of  hogs'  lard  per  week;  three  pints  of 
beans  or  pease,  per  man,  a  week,  or  vegetables  equivalent ;  one  pound  of  flour  per  day,  and  hard  bread  to 
be  dealt  out  one  day  in  the  week. 

3  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  on  the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  by  her  son,  John  Parke  Custis,  and  his 
wife.  Some  persons  thought  her  in  danger  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  Lord  Dunmore  was  making  the  most  de- 
termined hostile  movements  against  republicanism  in  Virginia.  It  was  feared  that  he  might  attempt  to 
seize  the  person  of  Lady  Washington,  to  be  held  as  a  hostage.  As  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  leave 
the  array,  she  was  requested  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at  Cambridge.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  ramp  during  the  war  were  charged  to  the  government.  Wash- 
ington was  careful  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  in  the  renditioa  of  his  accounts  for  settlement  he  refers 
to  it,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  charges  will  be  considered  right,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  visited  his 
home  during  his  time  of  service,  a  privilege  which  he  was  allowed  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment. 
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